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NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

flirik  and  Parentage  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte—His  EdkuaÜon  at 
Brünne  and  at  Paris— Enters  the  Armf—His  first  milüary  Sermee 
in  Corsica  in  1793. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  born  at  Ajaccio  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1769.  The  family  had  been  of  some 
distinetion,  during  the  middle  ages,  in  Italy ;  whence 
bis  branch  of  it  removed  to  Corsica  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  They  were 
"always  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gentry  of  the 
island»  Charles,  the  father  of  Napoleon,  an  advo- 
cate  of  considerable  reputation,  married  his  mother, 
Letitia  Ramolini,  a  young  woman,  eminent  for  beauty 
and  for  strength  of  mind,  during  the  civil  war— when 
the  Corsicans,  under  Paoli,  were  struggling  to  avoid 
the  domination  of  the  French.  The  advocate  had 
espoused  the  populär  side  in  that  contest,  and  his 
lovely  and  high-spirited  wife  used  to  attend  him 
through  the  toils  and  dangers  of  his  mountain  cam- 
paigns.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  war  he  would 
fain  have  exiled  himself  along  with  Paoli ;  but  his 
relations  dissuaded  him  from  this  Step,  and  he  was 
afterward  reconciled  to  the  conquering  party,  and 
protected  and  patronised  by  the  French  governor  of 
Corsica,  the  eount  de  Marboeuff. 

It  is  said  that  Letitia  had  attended  mass  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  August ;  and,  being  seized 
suddenly  on  her  return,  gave  birth  to  the  future  liero 
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of  his  age,  on  a  temporary  couch  covered  with 
tapestry,  representing  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.  He 
was  her  second  child.  Joseph,  afterward  king  of 
Spain,  was  older  than  he :  he  had  three  younge* 
brothers,  Luden,  Louis,  and  Jerome;  and  three 
sisters,  Eliza,  Caroline,  and  Pauline.  These  grew 
up.  Five  others  must  have  died  in  infancy ;  for  we 
are  told  that  Letitia  had  given  birth  to  thirteen  chil- 
iren,  when  at  the  age  of  thirty  she  became  a  widow. 

In  after-days,  when  Napoleon  had  climbed  to  sove- 
reign  power,  many  flatterers  were  willing  to  give 
him  a  lofty  pedigree.  To  the  eraperor  of  Austria, 
who  would  fain  have  traced  his  unwelcome  son-in- 
law  to  some  petty  princes  of  Treviso,  he  replied,  "  I 
am  the  Rodolph  of  my  race,"*  and  silenced,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  a  professional  genealogist,  with, 
"  Friend,  my  patent  dates  from  Monte  Notte."f 

Charles  Buonaparte,  by  the  French  governor's 
kindness,  received  a  legal  appointment  in  Corsica — 
that  of  Procureur  du  Hol  (answering  nearly  to  at- 
torney-general) ;  and  scandal  has  often  said  that 
MarbceufF  was  his  wife's  lover.  The  story  received 
no  credence  in  Ajaccio. 

Of  Napoleon's  boyish  days  few  anecdotes  have 
been  preserved  in  Corsica.  His  chosen  plaything, 
they  say,  was  a  small  brass  cannon ;  and,  when  at 
home  in  the  school-vacations,  his  favourite  retreat 
was  a  solitary  summer-house  among  the  rocks  on 
the  seashore,  about  a  mile  from  Ajaccio,  where  his 
mother's  brother  (afterward  cardinal  Fesch)  had  a 
villa.  The  place  is  now  in  ruins,  and  overgrown 
with  bushes,  and  the  people  call  it  "Napoleon's 
Grotto."  He  has  himself  said  that  he  was  remark- 
aole  only  for  obstinacy  and  curiosity :  others  add, 
that  he  was  high-spirited,  quarrelsome,  imperious ; 
fond  of  solitude ;  slovenly  in  his  dress.  Being  de- 
tected  stealing  figs  in  an  orchard,  the  proprietor 

*  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh  was  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  family. 
t  Ilis  firat  batüe. 
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threatened  to  teil  his  mother,  and  the  boy  pleaded 
for  himself  with  so  much  eloquence,  that  tne  man 
suffered  him  to  escape.  His  careless  attire,  and  his 
partiality  for  a  pretty  little  girl  in  the  neighbourhood, 
were  ridiculed  togetner  in  a  song  which  his  playmates 
used  to  shout  after  him  in  the  streets  of  Ajaccio : 

"  Napoieone  di  mezza  calzetta 
Fa  l'amore  a  Giacominetta."* 

His  superiority  of  character  was  very  early  feit. 
An  aged  relation,  Lucien  Buonaparte,  archdeacon 
of  Ajaccio,  called  the  children  about  his  death-bed 
to  take  farewell  and  bless  them :  "  You,  Joseph,** 
said  the  expiring  man, "  are  the  eldest ;  but  Napoleon 
is  the  head  of  ms  family.  Take  care  to  remember 
my  words."  Napoleon  took  excellent  care  that 
they  should  not  be  forgotten.  He  began  with  beat- 
ing  his  eider  brother  into  subjection. 

From  his  earliest  youth  he  chose  anns  for  his  pro- 
fession.  "When  he  was  about  se ven  y ears  old  ( 1776), 
his  father  was,  through  MarboeufFs  patronage,  sent 
to  France  as  one  of  a  deputation  from  the  Corsican 
noblesse  to  king  Louis  XVI.;  and  Napoleon,  for 
whom  the  count  had  also  procured  admi6sion  into 
the  military  school  of  Brienne,  accompanied  him. 
After  seeing  part  of  Italy,  and  crossing  France,  they 
reached  Paris ;  and  the  boy  was  soon  established  in 
his  schöol,  where,  at  first,  every  thing  delighted  him, 
though,  forty  years  afterward,  he  said  he  should 
never  forget  the  bitter  parting  with  his  mother  erc 
he  set  out  on  hi  s  travels.  His  progress  in  Latin;  and 
in  literature  generally,  attracted  no  great  praise; 
but  in  every  study  likely  to  be  of  Service  to  the 
future  soldier,  he  distinguished  himself  above  his 
contemporaries.  Of  the  mathematical  tutors  ac- 
cordingly  he  was  a  great  favourite.  One  of  the 
other  teachers  having  condemned  him  for  sorae 
offerrce  or  neglect  to  wear  a  coarse  woollen.dress  on 

*  Napoleon,  with  his  •tockJnp  about  Ms  beeta,  maket  tove  to  Ol* 
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a  particular  day,  and  dine  on  his  knees  at  the  door  of 
the  refectory,  the  boy's  haughty  spirit  swelling 
under  this  dishonour,  brought  on  a  sudden  vomiting 
and  a  strong  fit  of  hysterics.  The  mathematical 
master,  passing  by,  said  they  did  not  understand 
what  they  were  dealing  with,  and  released  him.  He 
cared  little  for  common  pastimes ;  but  his  love  for 
such  as  mimicked  war  was  extreme ;  and  the  skill 
of  his  fortüications,  reared  of  turf,  or  of  snow,  ac- 
cording  to  the  season,  and  the  address  and  pertina- 
city  with  which  he  conducted  their  defence,  attracted 
the  admiration  of  all  observers.  Napoleon  was  poor 
and  all  but  a  foreigner*  among  the  French  youth, 
and  underwentmany  mortifications  from  both  causes. 
His  temper  was  reserved  and  proud ; — he  had  few 
friends — no  bosom-companion ;  he  lived  by  himself, 
and  among  his  books  and  maps.  Yet,  when  any 
scheme  requiring  skill  and  courage  was  in  agitation, 
he  was  pretty  sure  to  be  called  in  as  temporary  dic- 
tator. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  haughtiness 
with  which  some  of  the  young  French  gentlemen  at 
this  seminary  conducted  themselves  towards  this 
poor,  solitary  alien,  had  a  strong  eflfect  on  the  first 

S)litical  feelmgs  of  the  future  emperor  of  France, 
e,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle» 
boy  and  youth,  espoused  and  kept  by  the  side  of 
those  who  desired  the  total  chan^ie  of  government 
Itis  a  stränge  enough  fact,  that  Pichegru,  aflerward 
so  eminent,  and  ultimately  so  unfortunate,  was  for 
some  time  his  monitor  in  the  school  of  Brienne 
Being  consulted  many  years  later  as  to  the  chance 
of  enlisting  Buonaparte  in  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Bourbons,  this  man  is  known  to  have  answered: 
"  It  will  be  lost  time  to  attempt  that — I  knew  him  in 
his  youth— he  has  taken  his  side,  and  he  will  not 
change  it." 

•  Contca  became  by  law  a  French  department  only  twomcmthi  before 
Napoleoa  was  bom. 
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In  1783,  Buonaparte  was,  on  tbe  recommendation 
of  his  masters,  sent  from  Brienne  to  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary School  at  Paris ;  this  being  an  extraordinary 
compliment  to  the  genius  and  proficiency  of  a  boy 
of  fourteen.  Here  he  spent  nearly  three  years,  de« 
voted  to  his  studies.  That  he  laboured  hard  we  may 
judge ;  for  his  after-life  left  scanty  room  for  book« 
work,  and  of  the  vast  quantity  of  Information  which 
his  strong  memory  ever  placed  at  his  disposal,  the 
far  greater  proportion  must  have  been  accumulated 
now.  He  made  himself  a  first-rate  raathematician ; 
he  devoured  history — his  chosen  authors  being  Plu*- 
tarch  and  Tacitus ;  the  former  the  most  simple 
painter  that  antiduity  has  left  us  of  heroic  charac- 
ters— the  latter  the  profoundest  master  of  political 
wisdom.  The  poems  of  Ossian  were  then  new  to 
Europe,  and  generally  received  as  authentic  re- 
mains  of  another  age  and  style  of  heroism.  The 
dark  and  lofty  genius  which  they  display,  their  indis- 
tinct  but  solemn  pictures  of  heroic  passions,  love, 
battle,  victory,  and  death,  were  appropriate  food  for 
Napoleon's  young  imagination;  and,  his  taste  being 
little  scrupulous  as  to  minor  particulars,  Ossian  con- 
tinued  to  be  through  life  his  favourite  poet.  While 
at  Paris,  he  attracted  mach  netice  amongthose  who 
had  access  to  compare  him  with  his  fellows ;  his 
acquirements,  among  other  advantages,  admitted 
him  to  the  familiär  society  of  the  celebrated  Abbe" 
Raynal.  He  had  just  completed  his  sixteenth  year 
when,  (in  August,  1785,)  after  being  examined  by 
the  great  Laplaee,  he  obtained  his  first  commission 
as  second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  regiment  La 
Fere.  His  corps  was  at  Valance  when  he  joined  it ; 
and  he  minglea,  more  largely  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  previous  habits,  in  the  cultivated 
society  of  the  place.  His  personal  advantages  were 
considerable-;  the  outline  of  the  countenance  clas- 
sically  beautiful ;  the  eye  deep-set  and  dazzlingry 
brilU*nt  *  the  fignre  short,  but  ahm,  activo.  and  per- 
B« 
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fecüy  knit.  Courtly  grace  and  refinement  of  man- 
ners henever  attained,nor  perhaps  coveted;  but  he 
early  learned  the  art,  not  difficult  probably  to  any 
person  possessed  of  such  genius  and  such  accom- 
plishments,  of  rendering  himself  eminently  agree- 
able  wherever  it  suited  bis  purpose  or  inclhiation  to 
be  so. 

Feb.  27, 1785.]  It  was  in  this  year  that  his  father 
died  of  a  Cancer  in  the  stomach ;  the  same  disease 
which  was  destined,  at  about  the  same  time  of  life, 
to  prove  fatal  to  himself. 

While  at  Valance,  Buonaparte  competed  anony- 
mously  for  aprize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Lyons 
for  the  best  answer  to  RaynaFs  question :  "  What 
are  the  principles  and  institutions  by  the  application 
of  which  mankind  can  be  raised  to  the  highest  hap- 
.  piness  t"  He  gained  the  prize ;  what  were  the  Con- 
tents of  his  Essay  we  know  not.  Talleyrand,  long 
afterward,  obtained  the  manuscript,  and,  thinking  to 

Elease  his  sovereign,  brought  it  to  him.  He  threw 
is  eye  over  two  or  three  pages,  and  tossed  it  into 
the  fire.  The  treatise  of  the  lieutenant  probably 
abounded  in  opinions  which  the  emperor  had  found 
it  convenient  to  forget. 

Even  at  Brienne  his  political  feelings  had  been 
determined.  At  Valance  he  found  the  officers  of 
his  regiment  divided,  as  all  the  world  then  was,  into 
two  parties ;  the  lovers  of  the  Prench  monarchy,  and 
those  who  desired  its  oyerthrow.  He  sided  openly 
with  the  latter.  "  Had  I  been  a  ffeneral,,•  said  Na- 
poleon, in  the  eveninff  of  his  life,  "  I  might  have 
adhered  to  the  king :  being  a  subaltern,  I  joined  the 
patriots.M 

In  the  beginnmg  of  1792,  he  became  captain  of 
artillery;  and,  happening  to  be  in  Paris,  witnessed 
the  terrible  scenes  of  the  20th  of  June,  when  the 
revolutionary  mob  stormed  the  Tuilleries,  and  the 
king  and  his  family,  after  undergoing  innumerable 
insults  and  degradations,  with  the  utmost  dMeulty 
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preserved  tbeir  lives ;  and  of  the  still  darker  lOth  of 
August,  when,  the  palace  being  once  more  invested, 
the  national  guard  assigned  for  its  defence  took 
part  with  th«  assailants;  the  royal  family  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  national  assembly, 
and  the  brave  Swiss  guards  were  massacred  almoat 
to  a  man  in  the  courts  of  the  Tuilläries.  Buonaparte 
was  a  firm  friend  to  the  assembly,  to  the  Charge  of 
a  party  of  which,  at  least,  these  excesses  must  be 
laid;  but  the  spectacle  disgusted  him.  The  yells, 
screams,  and  pikes  with  bloody  heads  upon  them, 
fonned  a  scene  which  he  afterward  described-  as 
"  hideous  and  revolting."  As  yet  he  had  been  but 
a  spectator  of  the  revolution,  destined  to  pave  his 
own  path  to  sovereign  power ;  ere  long  circum- 
stances  called  on  him  to  play  a  part. 

General  Paoli,  who  had  lived  in  England  ever 
since  the  termination  of  that  civil  war  in  which 
Charles  Buonaparte  served  under  his  banner,  was 
cheered,  when  the  great  French  revolution  first 
broke  out,  with  the  hope  that  liberty  was  about  to 
be  restored  to  Corsica.  He  came  to  Paris,  was 
received  with  applause  as  a  tried  friend  of  freedom, 
and  appointed  governor  of  his  native  island,  which 
for  some  time  he  ruled  wisely  and  happily.  But  as 
the  revolution  advanced,  Paoli,  like  most  other 
wise  men,  became  satisfied  that  license  was  more 
likely  to  be  established  by  its  leaders,  than  law  and 
rational  libertv;  and  avowing  his  aversion  to  the 
growing  principles  of  Jacobinism,  and  the  scenes  of 
tumult  and  bloodshed  to  which  they  gave  rise,  he 
was  denounced  in  the  national  assembly  as  the 
enemy  of  France.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  de« 
prive  him  of  his  government  under  the  command  of 
La  Combe,  Michel,  and  Salicetti,  one  of  the  Corsi- 
can  deputies  to  the  Convention;  and  Paoli  called 
on  his  countrymen  tö  take  arms  in  his  and  their  own 
defence.  Buonaparte  happened  at  that  time  (1793) 
tohave  leave  of  absence  from  his  regiment,  and  to 
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be  in  Corsica  on  a  visit  to  his  möther.  He  had 
fitted  up  a  little  reading-room  at  the  top  of  the  house 
as  the  quietest  part  of  it,  and  was  spending  his 
mornings  in  study,  and  his  evenings  among  his 
family  and  old  acquaintance,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition  threw  the  island  into  convulsion.  Paoli, 
who  knew  him  well,  did  all  he  could  to  enlist  him 
A  his  cause ;  he  used,  among  other  flatteries,  to  clap 
him  on  the  back,  and  teil  him  he  was  "  one  of  Plu- 
tarch's  men."  But  Napoleon  had  satisfied  himself 
that  Corsica  was  too  small  a  country  to  maintain 
independence, — that  she  must  fall  under  the  rule 
either  of  France  or  England;  and  that  her  interests 
would  be  best  served  by  adhering  to  the  former. 
He  therefore  resisted  all  Paoü's  offers,  and  tendered 
nis  sword  to  the  service  of  Salicetti.  He  was  ap- 
pointed  provisionally  to  the  command  of  a  battalion 
of  national  guards ;  and  the  first  military  Service  on 
which  he  was  employed  was  the  reduction  of  a  small 
fortress,  called  the  Torre  di  Capitello,  near  Ajaccio. 
He  took  it,  but  was  soon  besieged  in  it,  and  he  and 
his  garrison,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  living  for 
some  time  on  horseflesh,  were  glad  to  evacuate  the 
•tower,  and  escape  to  thesea.  The  English  govern- 
ment  now  began  to  reinforce  Paoli,  and  the  cause 
of  the  French  party  seemed  for  the  moment  to  be 
desperate.  The  Buonapartes  were  banished  from 
Corsica,  and  their  mother  and  sisters  took  refuge 
first  at  Nice,  and  afterward  at  Marseilles,  where  for 
some  time  they  suffered  all  the  inconveniences  of 
exile  and  poverty.  Napoleon  rejoined  his  regiment. 
He  had  chosen  France  for  his  country ;  and  seems, 
m  truth,  to  have  preeerved  little  or  no  affection  for 
his  native  soil. 

After  arriving  at  supreme  power,  he  bestowed 
one  small  fountain  on  Ajaccio ;  and  succeeded,  by 
the  death  of  a  relation,  to  a  petty  olive  garden  near 
that  town.  In  the  scquel  of  his  history  the  name  of 
Corsica  will  scaroely  reour 
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CHAPTER  IL 

BwmaparU  commands  the  JlrtMery  at  TotUon—Fall  of  7Vn2m— 
The  Btpre$etUatives  ofthe  Peopte—JnnoU 

Buonapartz's  first  müitary  service  occurred,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  summer  of  1793.  The  king 
of  France  had  been  put  to  death  on  the  21st  of 
January  in  that  year ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  after- 
ward, the  Convention  had  declared  war  against 
England.  The  murder  of  the  king,  alike  imprudent 
as  atrocious,  had  in  fact  united  the  princes  of  Europe 
against  the  revolutionary  cause ;  and  within  France 
itself  a  strong  reaction  took  place.  The  people  of 
Toulon,  the  great  port  and  arsenal  of  France  on  the 
Mediterranean,  partook  these  sentiments,  and  invited 
the  English  and  Spanish  fleets  off  their  coast  to 
come  to  their  assistance,  and  garrison  their  city. 
The  allied  admirals  took  possession  accordingly  of 
Toulon,  and  a  motley  force  of  English,  Spanisn,  and 
Neapolitans  prepared  to  defend  the  place.  In  the 
harbour  and  roads  there  were  about  twenty-five 
ships  of  the  line,  and  the  city  contained  immense 
naval  and  müitary  stores  of  every  description,  so 
that  the  defection  of  Toulon  was  regarded  as  a  ca- 
lamity  of  the  first  order  by  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernment. 

This  event  occurred  in  the  midst  of  that  periocj 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  streets  of  Paris  were  Streaming  with  innocent 
blood ;  Robespierre  was  glutting  himself  with  mur- 
der ;  fear  and  rage  were  the  passions  that  divided 
mankind,  and  their  strugdes  produced  on  either  side 
the  likeness  of  some  epidemic  phrensy.  Whatever 
eise  the  government  wanted,  vigour  to  repel  affgres« 
sion  from  without  was  displayed  in  abundance» 
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Two  armies  immediately  marcheduponToulon ;  and 
after  a  series  of  actions,  in  which  the  passes  in  the 
hüls  behind  the  town  were.forced,  the  place  was  at 
last  invested,  and  a  memorable  siege  commenced. 

It  was  conducted  with  little  skill,  first  by  Cartaux, 
a  vain  coxcomb,  who  had  been  a  painter,  and  then 
by  Doppet,  an  ex-physician  and  a  coward.  To 
watch  and  report  on  the  proceedings  of  these  Chiefs, 
there  were  present  in  the  camp  several  representa- 
tives  of  the  people,  as  they  were  called— persons 
holding no  military  character  or  rank,  but  actingas 
honourable  spies  for  the  government  at  Paris.  The 
interference  of  these  personages  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  was  productive  of  delays,  Wunders,, 
and  misfortunes ;  but  the  terror  which  their  ready' 
access  to  the  despotic  government  inspired  was 
often,  on  the  other  hand,  useful  in  stimulating  the 
exertions  of  the  military.  The  younger  Robespierre 
was  one  of  the  deputies  at  Toulon,  and  his  name 
was  enough  to  make  his  presence  formidable. 

Cartaux  had  not  yet  been  superseded,  when  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte  made  his  appearance  at  head- 
quarters,  with  a  commission  to  assume  the  command 
of  the  artillery.  It  has  been  said  that  he  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  private  regard  of  Salicetti ;  but 
the  high  testimonials  he  had  received  from  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  were  more  likely  to  have  served  him ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  so  long 
in  the  regiment  of  La  Fere  without  being  appreciated 
by  some  of  his  superiors.  He  had,  besides,  shortly 
before  this  time,  excited  attention  by  a  pamphlet, 
called  the  Supper  of  Beaucaire,  in  which  the  politics 
of  the  Jacobmparty  were  spiritedly  supported ;  and 
of  which  he  was  afterward  so  ashamed,  that  he 
took  great  pains  to  suppress  it.  However  this  may 
have  been,  he  was  received  almost  with  insolence 
by  Cartaux,  who,  strutting  about  in  a  uniform  co- 
vered  with  gold  lace,  told  him  his  assistance  was  not 
wantedtbut  he  was  welcome  to  partake  in  his  glory 
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The  commandant  of  the  artülery,  on  examining 
the  State  of  affairs,  found  much  to  complain  of. 
They  were  still  disputing  which  extremity  of  the 
town  should  be  the  chief  object  of  attack ;  though 
at  the  one  there  were  two  strong  and  regulär  forti- 
fications,  and  at  the  öther  only  a  amall  and  imperfect 
fort  called  Malbosquet.  On  inspecting  their  batteries, 
he  found  that  the  suns  were  placed  about  two  gun- 
shots  from  the  walLs ;  and  that  it  was  the  custom  to 
heat  the  shot  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
they  were  to  be  discharged;  in  other  words,  to  heat 
them  to  no  purpose.  Choosing  officera  of  his  own 
acquaintance  to  act  under  him,  and  exerting  himaelf 
to  collect  guns  from  all  quarters,  Buonaparte  soon 
remedied  all  these  disorders,  and  found  himself 
master  of  an  efficient  train  of  200  pieces ;  and  he 
then  urged  the  general  to  adopt  a  wholly  new  plan 
of  Operations  in  the  future  conduct  of  the  siege. 

The  plan  of  Buonaparte  appears  now  the  simplest 
and  most  obvious  that  could  have  been  suffgested ; 
yet  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  could 
obtaiu  the  approbation  of  the  doctor,  who  had  by  this 
time  superseded  the  painter.  *'  Your  object,"  said 
he,  "is  to  make  the  English  evacuate  Toulon. 
Instead  of  attacking  them  in  the  town,  which  musi 
involve  a  long  series  of  Operations,  endeavour  to 
establish  batteries  so  as  to  sweep  the  harbour  and 
roadstead.  If  you  can  do  this,  the  English  ships 
must  take  their  departure,  and  the  English  troops 
will  certainly  not  remain  behind  them."  He  pointed 
out  a  promontory  nearly  opposite  the  town,  by  get- 
ting  the  command  of  which  he  was  sure  the  desired 
eflfect  must  be  accomplished.  "  Gain  La  Grosse," 
said  he,  "  and  in  two  days  Toulon  must  fall."  His 
reasoning  at  length  forced  conviction,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  follow  his  own  plan. 

A  month  before  nothing  could  have  been  more 
easy :  but  within  that  time  the  enemy  had  perceived 
the  importance  of  the  promontory,  which  commands 
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the  narrow  passage  between  the  port  and  the  Medi 
terranean,  and  fortified  it  so  strongly,  that  it  passed 
by  the  name  of  the  Little  Gibraltar.  It  was  neces- 
sary,  therefore,  to  form  extensive  batteries  behind 
La  Grasse,  ere  there  could  be  a  prospect  of  seizing 
it.  Buonaparte  laboured  hard  all  day,  and  slept 
every  night  in  his  cloak  by  the  guns,  until  his  works 
approached  perfection.  He  also  formed  a  large 
battery  behind  Malbosquet;  but  this  he  carefully 
concealed  from  the  enemy.  It  was  covered  by  a 
plantation  of  olives ;  and  he  designed  to  distraet 
their  attention  by  opening  its  fire  for  the  first  time 
when  he  should  be  about  to  make  his  great  effort 
against  Little  Gibraltar.  But  the  representatives 
of  the  people  had  nearly  spoiled  every  thing.  These 
gentlemen,  Walking  their  rounds,  discovered  the 
battery  behind  the  olives,  and  inquiring  how  long  it 
had  been  ready,  were  told  for  eight  days.    Not 

fuessing  with  what  view  so  many  guns  had  been 
ept  so  long  idle,  they  ordered  an  immediate  can- 
nonade.  The  English  made  a  vigorous  sally,  and  * 
spiked  the  guns  before  Buonaparte  could  reach  the 
epot.  On  his  arrival  on  the  eminence  behind,  he 
perceived  a  long  deep  ditch,  fringed  with  brambles 
and  willows,  which  he  thought  might  be  turned  to 
advantage.    He  caused  a  regiment  of  foot  to  creep  C\ 

along  the  ditch,  which  they  did  without  being  disco-  ** 

vered,  until  they  were  close  upon  the  enemy. 
General  O'Hara,  the  English  Commander,  mistook 
them  when  they  appeared  for  some  of  his  own  allies, 
and  rushing  out  to  give  them  some  Orders  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.    The  English  were  ' 

dispirited  when  they  lost  their  general;  they  re- 
treated;  and  the  French  were  at  liberty  to  set  about 
the  repair  of  their  battery.  In  this  affair  much 
blood  was  shed.  Napoleon  himself  received  a 
bayonet-thrust  in  his  thigh,  and  feüUnto  the  arms  of 
Muiron,  who  carried  him  off  the  Seid.  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  their  brotherly  friendship.  - 
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1   His  wound,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
continuing  his  labours  behind  Little  Gibraltar. 

That  fort  had  very  nearly  been  seized,  by  a  sort 
of  accident,  some  time  before  his  preparations  were 
completed ;  a  casual  insult  excited  a  sudden  quarrel 
betwjeen  the  men  in  Buonaparte's  trenches,  and  the 
Spaniards  in  Little  Gibraltar.  The  French  soldiers, 
-without  waiting  for  Orders,  seized  their  arms  and 
rushed  to  the  assault  with  fury.  Napoleon,  Coming 
up,  perceived  that  the  moment  was  favourable,  and 
persuaded  Doppet  to  support  the  troops  with  more 
regiments ;  but  the  doctor,  marching  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  was  seized  with  a  panic,  on  seeing  a 
man  kiUed  by  his  side,  and  ordered  a  retreat,  before 
any  thing  could  be  effected. 

A  few  days  after,  this  poltroon  was  in  his  turn 
snperseded  by  a  brave  veteran,  general  Dugommier, 
and  Napoleon  could  at  last  count  on  having  his 
efforts  backed.  But,  for  the  second  time,  the  repre- 
sentatives  did  their  best  to  ruin  his  undertaking. 
The  siege  had  now  lasted  four  months,  provisions 
were  scarce  in  the  camp,  and  these  civihans  never 
being  able  to  comprehend  what  was  meant  by 
bestowing  all  this  care  on  a  place  so  far  below  the 
city  as  Little  Gibraltar,  wrote  to  Paris  that  they 
saw  no  chance  of  success,  and  hoped  the  govern- 
ment  would  agree  with  them  that  the  siege  ought  to 
be  abandoned.  Two  days  before  this  letter  reached 
Paris,  Toulon  had  fallen,  and  the  representatives 
gave  out  that  the  despatch  was  a  forgery. 

The  moment  atlast  came  when  Buonaparte  judged 
it  rieht  to  make  his  grand  attempt.  He  threw  8,000 
bombs  and  Shells  into  Little  Gibraltar,  and  having 
thus  shattered  the  works,  at  daybreak  Dugommier 
commanded  the  assault.  The  French,  headed  by 
the  brave  Muiron,  rushed  with  impetuous  valour 
through  the  embrasures,  and  put  the  whole  garrison 
to  the  sword.  The  day  was  spent  in  arranging  the 
batteries,  so  as  to  command  the  Stripping ;  and  next 

Vul,  L— C 
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morning — so  true  had  been  Buonaparte's  prophecy— 
when  the  French  stood  to  their  posts,  the  Engüsh 
fleet  was  dtscovered  to  be  already  under  way. 

Then  followed  a  fearfui  scene.  The  English 
would  not  quit  Touloh  without  destroying  the 
French  ships  and  arsenals  that  had  fallen  into  their 
possession;  nor  could  they  refuse  to  carry  with 
them  the  Antijacobin  inhabitants,  who  knew  that 
their  lives  would  be  instantly  sacrificed  if  they 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  repub- 
licans, and  who  now  flocked  to  the  waterside  to  the 
number  of  14,000,  praying  for  the  means  of  escape. 
The  burning  of  ships,  the  explosion  of  magazines, 
the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  cries  of  these  fugitives 
filled  up  many  hours.  At  last  the  men-of-war  were 
followed  by  a  flotilla  bearing  those  miserable  exiles ; 
the  walls  were  abandoned ;  and  Dugommier  took 
possession  of  the  place. 

The  republicans  found  that  all  persons  of  con- 
dition,  who  had  takenpart  against  them,  had  escaped ; 
and  their  rage  was  to  be  contented  with  meaner 
victims.  A  day  or  two  having  been  suffered  to  pass 
in  quiet,  a  proclamation,  apparently  friendly,  ex- 
horted  the  workmen  who  had  been  employed  on  the 
batteries  of  the  besieged  town  to  muster  at  head- 
quarters.  One  hundred  and  fifty  poor  men,  who 
expected  to  be  employed  again  in  repairing  the  same 
fortifications,obeyedthis  summons — were  instantly 
marched  into  a  field — and  shot  in  cold  blood ;  not 
less  than  a  thousand  persons  were  massacred  under 
circumstances  equally  atrocious.  Buonaparte  him- 
self  repeüed  with  indignation  the  Charge  of  having 
had  a  hand  in  this  butchery.  Even  if  he  had,  he 
was  not  the  chief  in  command,  and  durst  not  have 
disobeyed  Orders  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life 
It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  a  family  of  royalists, 
being  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  near  Toulon  a  few 
days  after,  were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  fero- 
cious  republicans,  solely  by  his  interference  and 
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address.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  some  of 
his  gunners,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners ;  quieted  the  mob  by  assuring  them  that 
they  should  all  be  publicly  executed  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  meanwhile,  sent  them  off  during  the  night 
in  artillery  wagons  supposed  to  be  conveying  stores. 

Dec.  18, 1793.]  The  recovery  of  Toulon  was  a 
Service  of  theürst  importance  to  the  French  goveni- 
ment.  It  suppressed  all  insurrectionary  spirit  in 
the  south  of  France ;  and  placed  a  whole  army  at 
IJheir  disposal  elsewhere.  But  he  to  whose  genius 
fhe  success  was  due,  did  not  at  first  obtain  the  credit 
of  his  important  achievement  at  Paris.  The  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  people  never  made  their  appearance 
on  the  eventful  morning  at  Little  Gibraltar,  until 
three  hours  after  the  troops  were  in  possession  of 
the  best  part  of  the  fortifications.  Then,  indeed, 
they  were  seen  sword  in  hand  in  the  trenches,  blus- 
tering  and  swaggering  in  safety.  Yet  these  men  did 
not  blush  to  represent  themselves  as  having  headed 
the  assault,  while,  in  their  account  of  the  conflict, 
even  the  name  of  Buonaparte  did  not  find  a  place. 
The  trutft  could  not,  however,  be  concealed  effect- 
ually;  and  he  was  appointed  to  survey  and  arrange 
the  whole  line  of  fortifications  on  the  Mediterranean 
eoast  of  France. 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Toulon  that  Napoleon, 
while  constructing  a  battery  under  the  enemy's  fire, 
had  occasion  to  prepare  a  despatch,  and  called  out 
fbr  some  one  who  could  use  a  pen.  A  young  Ser- 
geant, named  Junot,  leaped  out,  and,  leaning  on  the 
breastwork,  wrote  as  he  dictated.  As  he  finished,  a 
flhot  Struck  the  ground  by  his  side,  and  scattered  dust 
in  abundance  over  him  and  every  thinff  near  him 
a  Good,"  said  the  soldier,  laughing,  "  this  time  we 
«hall  do  without  sand.*  The  cool  gayety  of  thig 
pleased  Buonaparte ;  he  kept  his  eye  on  the  man ; 
and  Junot  came  in  the  sequel  to  be  marshal  of  France 
and  duke  of  Abrantes 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BuonaparU  Chief  of  Battalion  at  Xico—Faü  of  Robe*pierre—B7e  is 
super  sedtd— BuonaparU  at  Paris  in  1785—  Tke  Dav  of  tke  Sections— 
Commands  tke  Army  of  tke  Interior—Marrüs  Josepkine  de  Bean 
hamois—Jifpointed  to  tke  Command  of  tke  Army  of  Italy       „  j, 

i 

From  this  time,  Napoleon  advanced  by  rapid  strides 
to  greatness.  His  admirable  skill  was  still  further 
displayed  in  his  survey  of  the  fortifications  above 
mentioned ;  and  having  completed  this  service,  he 
was  appointed  to  join  the  army  of  Italy,  then  sta- 
tioned  at  Nice,  with  the  rank  of  chief  of  battalion. 

Here  his  advice  suggested  a  plan  by  which  the 
Sardinians  were  driven  from  the  Col  di  Tende  on  the 
7th  March,  1794 ;  Saorgio,  with  all  its  stores,  sur- 
rendered ;  and  the  French  obtained  possession  of 
the  maritime  Alps,  so  that  the  difficulties  of  ad« 
vancing  into  Italy  were  greatly  diminished.  Of 
these  movements,  however,  his  superior  officers 
reaped  as  yet  the  honour.  He  was  even  superseded 
very  shortly  after  their  success.  But  this,  which  at 
the  moment  seemed  a  heayy  misfortune,  was,  in 
truth,  one  of  the  luckiest  circumstances  that  ever 
befell  him.  j 

July  28, 1794.1  He  was  put  under  arrest  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  being  sup- 
posed  to  belongto  the  party  which  that  monsterhad 
made  the  instrument  of  his  crimes,  and  known  to 
have  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  his  younger 
brother,  "  the  representative  of  the  people."  He  in 
vain  disclaimed  all  participation  in  the  ambitious 
designs  of  the  Robespierres,  and  asserted  that  he 
would  have  poniarded  his  own  brother,  had  he  sus- 
pected  him  of  forming  schemes  of  tvranny.  He 
was,  indeed,  after  a  few  days,  released  from  confine« 
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ment ;  and  the  officer  who  came  to  release  him  was 
surprised  to  find  hitn  busy  in  his  dungeon  over  the 
map  of  Lombardy.  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
prejudice  wa?  too  streng  to  be  entirely  overcome ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  spent  sorae  tirae  in  obscurity 
with  his  own  family,  Who  were  then  in  very  dis- 
tressed  circumstances,  at  Marseilles»  It  was  here 
that  he  feil  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Clery,  whom, 
but  for  some  accident,  it  äppears  he  would  have 
married.  Her  sister  afterward  married  his  brother 
Joseph,  and  she  herseif  became  the  wife  of  his 
friend  Bernadotte,  and  tjueen  of  Sweden.  It  is  sup- 
posed  that  Buonaparte  found  himself  too  poor  to 
jnarry  at  this  time ;  and  circumstances  interfered  te 
prevent  any  renewal  of  his  proposals. 

In  May,  1T95,  he  came  to  Paris  to  solicit  employ- 
ment ;  but  at  first  he  met  with  nothing  but  repulses 
The  president  of  the  Military  Committee,  Aubry, 
objected  to  his  youth.  "  Presence  in  the  field  of 
battle,"  said  Buonaparte,  "might  be  reckoned  in 
place  of  years."  The  president,  who  had  not  seen 
nrach  actual  serVice,  thought  he  was  insulted,  and 
treated  him  so  coldly  that  he  afctually  tendered  the 
resignation  of  his  commission.  This,  however,  was 
not  accepted,  and  he  lingered  od  amid  the  crowd  of 
expectants. 

Talma,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  was  one  of  his 
chief  associates  at  this  time,  and  even  then  talked 
with  conftdence  of  the  future  fortunes  of  "little 
Buonaparte."  This  player's  kindness  and  Aubry's 
Opposition  were  both  Temembered.  The  emperor 
^always  patronised  Talma ;  and  Aubry  died  in  exile. 

Napoleon,  despairing  of  employment  at  home, 
iiow  meditated  taking  Service  with  some  foreign 
power,  and  even  used  some  interest  to  gain  permis- 
sion  to  go  to  Turkey.  '*  How  stränge,''  he  said  to 
his  friends,  "  would  it  be  if  a  little  Corsican  solcher 
shouid  become  king  of  Jerusalem  V9  Go  where  ho 
might,  he  ahready  contempläted  greatness 
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Ere  this  scheine  could  be  put  in  execution,  he  was 
nominated  to  the  command  of  a  brigade  of  artillery 
in  Holland.  The  long-deferred  appointment  was, 
no  doubt,  very  welcome ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  bis 
Services  were  called  for  on  a  nearer  and  more  im- 
portant  field. 

The  Prench  nation  were  now  heartily  tired  of  the 
national  Convention :  it  had  lost  most  of  its  distin« 
guished  members  in*  the  tumnlts  and  persecutions 
of  the  times ;  and  above  all,  it  had  lost  respect  by 
remaining  for  two  years  the  slave  and  the  tool  of 
the  terrorists.  The  downfall  of  Robespierre,  when 
it  did  take  place,  showed  how  easily  the  same  blessed 
delivevance  might  have  been  effected  long  before, 
had  this  body  possessed  any  sense  of  firmness  or 
of  diffnity.  Even  the  restoration  of  the  members 
banished  by  the  tyrant  did  not  serve  to  replace  the 
Convention  in  the  confidence  of  the  public.  They 
themselves  saw  clearly  that  a  new  remodelling  of 
the  government  was  called  for  and  must  be ;  and 
their  anxiety  was  to  devise  the  means  of  securing 
4or  themselves  as  large  a  share  as  possible  of  sub- 
stantial  power,  under  some  arrangemeut  sufficiently 
novel  in  appearance  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

A  great  part  of  the  nation,  there  is  no  doubt,  were 
at  this  time  anxious  to  see  the  royal  family  restored, 
and  the  government  settled  on  the  model  of  179h 
Among  the  more  respectable  Citizens  of  Paris,  in 
particular,  such  feelings  were  very  prevalent.  But 
many  causes  conspired  to  Surround  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  with  difficulties,  which  none  of  the 
actually  influential  leaders  had  the  courage,  or  per« 
haps  the  means,  to  encounter.  The  soldiers  of  the 
republican  armies  had  been  accustomed  to  fight 
against  the  exiled  princes  and  nobility,  considered 
them  as  the  worst  enemies  of  France,  and  hated 
them  personally.  The  estates  of  the  church,  the 
nobles,  and  the  crown  had  been  divided  and  sold  y 
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and  the  purchasers  foresaw  that,  were  the  monarchy 
restored  at  this  period,  the  resumption  of  the  for 
feited  property  would  be  pressed  withall  the  powers 
of  government  And,  lastly,  the  men  who  had 
earned  for  themselves  most  distinction  and  influence 
in  public  affairs,  had  excellent  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Bourbons  and  nobility,  if  restored,  would 
visit  on  their  own  heads  the  atrocities  of  the  revo- 
hition,  and  above  all  the  murder  of  the  king. 

The  conventionalists  themselves,  however,  had 
learned  by  this  time  that  no  peace  nor  security  could 
be  expected,  unless  some  form  of  government  were 
adopted,  in  which  the  legislative  and  the  exeoutive 
f unctions  should  at  least  appear  to  be  separated ;  and 
they  were  also  at  length  inclined  to  admit  the  ex- 
cellence  of  that  part  of  the  British  Constitution, 
which,  dividing  the  legislatorial  power  between  two 
assemblies  of  Senators,  thus  acquires  the  advantage 
of  a  constant  revision  of  counsels,  and  regulates 
the  political  machine  bya  System  of  mutüal  checks 
and  balances.  They  were  desirous,  therefore,  of 
proposing  some  System  which  might,  in  a  certain 
degree,  satisfv  those  who  had  been  endeavouring  to 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy ;  and 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  year  three  of  the  re- 
public  (1795)  presented  the  following  features.  L 
The  executive  power  was  to  be  lodged  in  five  direc- 
tors,  chosen  from  time  to  time,  who  were  to  have 
no  share  in  the  legislation.  II.  There  was  to  be  a 
Council  of  five  hundred,  answering  generally  to 
our  house  of  commons :  and,  III.  A  smaller  as- 
sembly,  called  the  counci)  of  ancients,  intended  to 
fulfil  in  some  measure  the  purposes  of  a  house  of 
peers. 

.  This  scheme  might  probably  have  been  approved 
of ;  but  the  leading  members  of  the  Convention,  from 
views  personal  to  themselves,  appended  to  it  certain 
eonditions  which  excited  new  disgust.  They  de- 
ereed,  first,  that  the  electoral  bodies  of  France,  in 
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chöosing  representatives  to  the  two  new  Councils, 
must  elect  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  present  mem- 
bers  of  Convention ;  and,  secondly,  that  if  füll  two- 
thirds  were  not  returned,  the  Convention  should 
have  the  right  to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of  their 
'  own  body.    It  was  oovious  that  this  machinery  had 
]  no  object  but  the  continuance  of  the  present  legisla- 
I  törs  in  power;  and  the  nation,  and  especially  the  supe- 
5  rior  classes  in  the  city  of  Paris,  were  indignant  at 
{  conduct  which  they  considered  as  alike  selfish  and 
arbitrary.    The  royalist  party  gladly  lent  themselves 
to  the  diffusion  of  any  discontents ;  and  a  formida- 
ble  Opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  existing  go- 
vernment  was  organized. 

The  Convention  meantime  eontinued  their  sittmgs, 
and,  exerting  all  their  skill  and  influence,  procured 
from  many  fistricts  of  the  country  reports  aecepting 
of  the  new  Constitution,  with  all  its  conditions. 
The  Parisians,  being  nearer  and  sharper  observere, 
and  havinff  abundance  of  Speakers  and  writers  to 
inform  and  animate  them,  assembled  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  city,  and  proclaimed  their  hostility 
to  the  Convention  and  its  designs.  The  national 
guard,  consisting-  of  armed  Citizens,  almost  unani- 
mously  sided  with  the  enemies  of  the  Convention ; 
and  it  was  openly  proposed  to  march  to  the  Tuille- 
ries,  and  compel  a  change  of  measures  by  force  of 
arms. 
v  The  Convention,  perceiving  their  unpopularity 
and  danger,  began  to  look  about  them  anxiously  for 
the  means  of  defence.  There  were  in  and  near 
Paris  5000  regulär  troops,  on  whom  they  thought 
.  they  might  rely,  and  who  of  course  contemned  the 
national  guard  as  only  half  soldiers.  They  had 
besides  some  hundreds  of  artillery-men ;  and  they 
now  organized  what  they  called  u  the  Sacred  Band,** 
a  body  of  1500  ruffians,  the  most  part  of  them  old 
and  tried  instruments  of  Robespierre.  With  these 
means  they  prepared  to  arrange  a  plan  of  defence 
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tnd  it  was  obvious  that  they  did  not  want  materials, 
provided  they  could  find  a  skilful  and  determined 

The  insurgent  sections  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  of  Danican,  an  old  general  of  no  great 
«kill  or  reputation.  The  Convention  opposed  to  him 
Menou;  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  column 
into  the  section  Le  Pelletier  to  disarm  the  na 
tional  guard  of  that  district — one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  the  capital.  The  national  guard  were  found 
drawn  up  in  readiness  to  receive  him  at  the  end  of 
the  Rue  Vivienne ;  and  Menou,  becominff  alarmed, 
and  hampered  bv  the  presence  of  some  of  the  "  re- 
presentatives  of  the  people,"  entered  into  a  parley, 
and  retired  without  having  Struck  a  blow. 

The  Convention  judeed  that  Menou  was  not 
master  of  nerves  for  such  a  crisis ;  and  consulted 
eagerly  about  a  successor  to  his  command.  Barras» 
of  their  number,  had  happened  to  be  present  at 
Toulon,  and  to  have  appreciated  the  character  of 
Buonaparte.  He  had,  probably,  been  applied  to  by 
Napoleon  in  his  recent  pursuit  of  employment. 
Dehberating  with  Tallien  and  Cärnot,  his  colleagues, 
he  suddenly  said,  "  I  have  the  man whom  you  want; 
it  is  a  little  Corsican  officer,  who  will  not  stand  upou 
ceremony."* 

These  words  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and  of  ■ 
France.  Buonaparte  had  been  in  the  Odeon  the- 
atre  when  the  affair  of  Menou  occurred,  had  run  out, 
and  witnessed  the  result.  He  now  happened  to  be 
in  the  gallery,  and  heard  the  discussion  in  which  he 
was  so  much  interested.  He  was  presently  sent  for, 
and  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  retreat  of  Menou. 
He  explained  what  had  happened,  and  how  it  might 
have  been  avoided,  in  a  manner  which  gave  satis- 
faction.  He  was  desired  to  assume  the  command, 
and  arrange  his  plan  of  defence  as  well  as  the  cir- 

*  Sonae  accoonis  attribute  these  words,  not  to  Barras,  but  to  Carpot 
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cranstances  might  permit ;  for  it  was  alreadylate  at 
night,  and  the  decisive  assault  on  the  Tuilleries  was 
expected  to  take  place  next  morning.  Buonaparte 
stated  that  the  faifure  of  the  march  of  Menou  had 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  "  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  people,"  and  refused  to  aceept  the^ 
command  unless  he  received  it  free  from  all  such 
interference.  They  yielded:  Barras  was  named 
eommander-in-chief ;  and  Buonaparte  second,  with 
the  Virtual  control.  His  first  care  was  to  despatch 
Murat,  then  a  major  of  chasseurs,  to  Sablons,  five 
miles  off,  where  fifty  great  guns  were  posted.  The 
sectionaries  sent  a  stronger  detachment  for  these . 
eannon  immediately  afterward;  and  Murat,  who 

Eassed  them  in  the  dark,  would  have  gone  in  vain 
ad  he  received  his  Orders  but  afew  minutes  later. 
On  the  4th  of  October  (called  in  the  revolutionary 
almanac  the  13th  Vendemaire)  the  aflray  accord- 
ingly  occurred.  Thirty  thousand  national  guards 
advanced  about  two,  P.  M.,  by  different  streets,  to 
the  siege  of  the  palace ;  but  its  defence  was  now  in 
far  other  hands  than  those  of  Louis  XVI. 

Buonaparte,  having  planted  artillery  on  all  the 
bridges,  had  efFectually  secured  the  command  of  the 
river,  and  the  safety  of  the  Tuilleries  on  one  side* 
He  had  placed  eannon  also  at  all  the  crossings  of  the 
streets  by  which  the  national  guard  could  advance 
towards  the  other  front ;  and,  having  posted  his  bat- 
talions  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  and  Place  du 
Carousel,  he  awaited  the  attack.  i 

The  insurgents  had  no  eannon;  and  they  came 
along  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris  in  close  and  heavy 
columns.  When  one  party  reached  the  church  of 
St.  Roche,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  they  found  a  body 
of  Buonaparte's  troops  drawn  up  there,  with  two 
cannons.  It  is  disputed  on  which  side  the  firing 
began;  but  in  an  instant  the  artillery  swept  the 
streets  and  lanes,  scattering  grape-shot  among  the 
national  guards.  and  producing  such  coniusion  that 
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they  were  compelled  to  give  way.  The  first  shot 
was  a  signal  for  all  the  batteries  which  Buonaparte 
had  established :  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  opposite 
to  the  Tuilleries,  were  commanded  by  his  guns 
below  the  palace  and  on  the  bridges.  In  less  than 
an  hour  the  action  was  over.  The  insurgents  fled 
in  all  directions,  leaving  the  streets  coveredwith 
dead  and  wounded:  the  troops  of  the  Convention 
marched  into  the  various  sections,  disarmed  the  ter- 
rified  inhabitants,  and  before  nightfall  every  thing 
was  quiek 

This  eminent  service  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
conventionalists,  who  now,  assuming  new  names, 
continued  in  effect  to  discharge  their  old  fnnctions. 
Barras  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  directory, 
having  Sieyes,  Carnot,  and  other  less  celebrated 
persona,  for  his  colleagues;  and  the  first  director 
took  care  to  re  ward  the  band  to  which  he  owed  hi» 
elevation.  Within  five  days  from  the  day  of the  See 
tions,  Buonaparte  was  named  second  in  com 
mand  of  the  array  of  the  intehor ;  and  shortly  after- 
ward, Barras,  Unding  his  duties  as  director  suffi- 
cient  to  oecupy  his  time,  gave  up  the  command-in- 
chief  of  the  same  army  to  his  "little  Corsican 
officer."  i 

He  had  no  lack  of  duties  to  perform  in  this  new 
character.  The  national  guard  was  to  be  re-orga- 
nixed ;  a  separate  guard  for  the  representative  body 
to  be  formed ;  the  ordnance  and  military  Stores  were 
all  in  a  diiapidated  condition.  The  want  of  bread, 
too,  was  continually  producing  populär  riots,  which 
could  rarely  be  suppressed  but  by  force  of  arms.' 
On  one  of  these  last  occas,ions,  a  huge,  sturdy  fish- 
wife  exhorted  the  mob  to  keep  to  their  places,  when 
Buonaparte  had  almost  persuaded  them  to  disperse. 
"These  coxeombs, with  their  epaulettes  and  gor- 
gets,"  said  she, "  care  nothing  for  us ;  provided  they 
feed  well  and  fatten,  we  may  starve."  "  Good  wo- 
man,"  cried  the  general  of  the  interior,  who  at  this 
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time  was  about  the  leanest  of  his  race,  "  only  look 
at  me, — and  decide  yourself  which  of  the  two  is 
the  fatter."  The  woman  could  not  help  laughing: 
the  joke  pleased  the  multitude,  and  harmony  was 
restored. 

Buonaparte,  holding  the  chief  military  command 
in  the  capital,  and  daily  rising  in  importance  from 
the  zeal  and  firmness  of  his  conduct  in  this  high 
post,  had  now  passed  into  the  order  of  marked  and 
distinguished  men.  He  continued,  nevertheless,  to 
lead  in  private  a  quiet  and  modest  life,  studying  as 
hard  as  ever,  and  but  little  seen  in  the  circles  of 
gayety.  An  accident,  which  occurred  one  morning 
at  his  military  levee,  gave  at  once  a  new  turn  to  his 
mode  of  life,  and  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  advance  of 
his  fortunes. 

A  fine  boy,  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  pre- 
sented  himself ;  stated  to  the' general  that  his  name 
was  Eugene  Beauharnois,  son  of  viscount  Beau- 
harnois,  who  had  served  as  a  general  officer  in  the 
republican  armies  on  the  Rhine,  and  been  murdered 
by  Robespierre ;  and  said  his  errand  was  to  recover 
the  sword  of  his  father.  Buonaparte  caused  the 
request  to  be  complied  with ;  and  the  tears  of  the 
boy,  as  he  received  and  kissed  the  relic,  excited  his 
interest.  He  treated  Eugene  so  kindly,  that  next 
day  his  mother,  Josephine  de  Beauharnois,  came  to 
thank  him ;  and  her  beauty  and  Singular  graceful- 
ness  of  address  made  a  strong  impression. 

This  charming  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  planter, 
by  name  De  La  Pagerie,  and  a  native  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. While  she  was  an  infant,  according  to 
herseif,  a  negro  sorceress  prophesied  that  "she 
should  one  day  be  greater  than  a  queen,  and  yet 
outlive  her  dignity."* 

Josephine,  after  her  husband's  death,  had  been 

*  According  to  some,  the  last  clause  ran  "  die  In  an  bospital,"  which 
was  in  the  sequel  interpceted  to  mean  Malmaison— a  palace  whicfr 
Üike  our  own  St.  James*»)  had  once  been  an  hospital 
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herseif  imprisoned  until  the  dowafall  of  Robes 
tjierre.  In  that  confinement  she  had  formed  a  strict 
hiendship  with  another  lady,  who  had  now  married 
Tallien,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Convention.  Madame  Tallien  had  introduced 
Josephine  to  her  husband's  friends ;  and  Barras,  the 
first  director,  having  now  begun  to"  hold  a  sort  of 
court  at  the  Louxembourg,  these  two  beautiful 
women  were  the  chief  Ornaments  of  its  society. 
lt  was  commonly  said  tbit  Josephine,  whose  cha- 
racterwas  in  some  respfcts  indifferent,  possessed 
more  than  legitimate  influence  over  the  first  director. 
Huonaparte  offered  her  his  hand ;  she  accepted  it ; 
and  the  youn^  general  by  this  means  cemented  his 
connexion  with  the  society  of  the  Louxembourg, 
and  in  particular  with  Barras  and  Tallien,  at  that 
moment  the  most  powerful  men  in  France. 

Napoleon  had  a  strong  tendency  to  the  supersti- 
tion  of  fatalism,  and  he  always  believed  that  his 
fortunes  were  bound  up  in  some  mysterious  manner 
with  those  of  this  beautiful  woman.  She  loved  him 
warmly,  and  served  him  well.  Her  influence  over 
him  was  great,  and  it  was  always  exerted  o»  the 
side  of  humanity.  She,  and  she  alone,  could  over- 
rule,  by  gentleness,  the  excesses  of  passion  to  which 
he  was  liable;  and  her  subsequent  fate  will  always 
form  one  of  the  darkest  pages  in  thehistory  of  her  lord. 

Tranquillity  was  now  restored  in  Paris ;  and  the 
directory  had  leisure  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  seemed  to  be  in 
a  confused  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  They 
determined  to  give  it  a  new  general;  and  Buona- 
parte  was  appointed  to  the  splendid  command. 
"Advance  this  man,w  said  Barras  to  the  other  di- 
rectors,  "  or  he  will  advance  himself  without  you." 
He  quitted  his  young  wife  just  three  days  after  their 
marriage  ;*  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  mother  at  Mar 

*9ÜiMutii,im 
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«eilles ;  and  arrived,  after  a  rapid  journey,  at  the 
head-quarters  at  Nice.  From  that  raoment  opened 
the  most  brilliant  scene  of  his  existence ;  yet,  du- 
ring  the  months  of  victory  and  gloxy  that  composed 
it,  his  lejters,  füll  of  love  and  home-sickness,  attesl 
the  reluctance  with  wbich  he  had  so  soon  aban 
doned  his  bride. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


TkeJlrmyof  Italf—Tactic*  of  Bnonaparte—Battle  of  Monte  Motto— 
Battle  of  Miüesinw—Batile  of  Mondovi—Armütice  of  Cheraseo— 
dose  of  the  Campaign  of  Piedmont—Peace  granted  to  Sardinia. 

Büonaparte  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy;  exulting  in  the 
knowledge,  that  if  he  should  conquer,  the  honour 
would  be  all  his  own.  He  had  worked  for  otheTS 
at  Toulon,  at  the  Col  di  Tende,  at  Saorgio :  even  m 
the  affair  of  the  sections  the  first  command  had 
been  nominally  in  the  hands  of  Barras.  Henceforth 
he  was  to  have  no  rivals  within  the  „camp.  "  In 
three  months,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  either  at  Milan 
or  at  Paris."  He  had  already  expressed  the  same 
feeling  in  a  still  nobler  form.  "  You  are  too  young," 
said  one  of  the  directors,  hesitating  about  his  ap- 
pointment  as  general.  **In  a  year,"  answered 
Napoleon,  "  I  shall  be  either  old  or  dead.w 

He  found  the  army  in  numbers  about  50,000;  but 
wretchedly  deficient  in  cavalry,  in  stores  of  every 
kind,*  in  clothing,  and  even  in  food ;  and  watched 
by  an  enemy  vastly  more  numerous.    It  was  under 

*  Berthicr  used  to  keep,  aa  a  curioeity,  a  general  order,  by  whlch 
three  louis  d*or  were  granted  as  a  great  supply  to  each  general  of  divi* 
«on,  dated  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory  at  Albegna. 
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such  circumstances  that  he  at  once  avowed  the 
daring  scheine  of  forcing  a  passage  to  Italy,  and 
Converting  the  richest  territory  of  the  enemy  him- 
self  into  the  theatre  of  war.  "  Soldiers,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  hungry  and  naked ;  the  republic  owes  you 
much,  but  she  has  not  the  means  to  pay  her  debt«„ 
I  am  come  to  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains 
that  the  sun  beholds.  Rieh  provinces,  opulent 
towns,  all  shall  be  at  your  disposäl.  Soldiers !  with 
such  a  prospect  before  you,  can  you  fail  in  courage 
and  constancy  1"  This  was  Napoleon's  first  address 
to  his  army.  The  sinking  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
beat  high  with  hope  and  confidence  when  they  heard 
the  voiee  of  the  young  and  feariess  leader;  and 
Augereau,  Massena,  Serrurier,  Joubert,  Lannes — 
distinguished  officers,  who  might  themselves  have 
aspired  to  the  chief  command— feit,  from  the  mo- 
ment  they  began  to  understand  his  character  and 
System,  that  the  true  road  to  glory  would  be  to  fol- 
low  the  star  of  Napoleon. 

He  pereeived  that  the  time  was  come  for  turning 
a  new  leaf  in  the  history  of  war.  With  such  num- 
toers  of  troops  as  the  infant  republic  could  afford 
him,  he  saw  that  no  considerable  advantages  could 
be  obtained  against  the  vast  and  highly  diseiplined 
armies  of  Austria  and  her  allies,  unless  the  esta- 
blished  rules  and  etiquettes  of  war  were  abandoned. 
It  was  only  by  such  rapidity  of  motion  as  should 
utterly  transcend  the  suspicion  of  his  adversarieg, 
that  he  could  hope  to  concentrate  the  whole  pith 
and  enercy  of  a  small  force  upon  sdme  one  point 
of  a  much  greater  force  opposed  to  it,  and  thus  reib 
them  (aecording  to  his  own  favourite  phrase)  of  the 
victory.  To  enect  such  rapid  marches,  it  was  ne- 
cessary  that  the  soldiery  should  make  up  their  minds 
to  consider  tents  and  baggage  as  idle  luxuries ;  and 
that,  instead  of  a  long  and  complicated  chain  of 
reserves  and  Stores,  they  should  dare  to  rely  wlfblly 
Sor  the  means  of  subsistence  on  the  resources  of 
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the  countries  into  which  their  leader  might  conduct 
them.  They  must  be  contented  to  conquer  at  what- 
ever  hazard ;  to  consider  no  sacrifices  or  hardship» 
as  worthy  of  a  thought.  The  risk  of  destroying 
the  character  and  discipline  of  the  men,  by  accus- 
tomin?  them  to  pillage,  was  obvious.  Buonaparte 
trustea  to  victory,  the  high  natural  spirit  of  the 
nation,  and  the  influence  of  his  own  genius,  for  the 
means  of  avoiding  this  danger;  and  many  ytars, 
it  must  be  admitted,  elapsed  ere  he  found  much 
reason  personally  to  repent  of  the  System  which  he 
adopted.  Against  the  enemies  of  the  republic  its 
success  was  splendid,  even  bevond  his  hopes. 

The  objects  of  the  approaching  expedition  weie 
three :  first,  to  compel  the  king  of  Sarcünia,  who  had 
already  lost  Savoy  and  Nice,  but  still  maintained  a 
powerful  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  to 
abandon  the  alliance  of  Austria:  secondly,  to  com- 
pel Austria,  by  a  bold  invasion  of  her  rieh  Italian 
provinces,  to  raake  such  exertions  in  that  quarter  as 
might  weaken  those  armies  which  had  so  long 
hovered  on  the  Frenoh  frontier  of  the  Rhine;  and, 
if  possible,  to  stir  up  the  Italian  subjects  of  that 
crown  to  adopt  the  revolutionary  System  and  eman- 
cipate  themselves  for  ever  from  its  yoke.  The 
third  object,  though  more  distant,  was  not  less  im- 
portant.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  was 
considered  by  the  directory  as  the  chief,  though 
secret,  support  of  the  cause  of  royalism  withrn 
their  own  territory;  and  to  reduce  the  Vatican  into 
insignificancfe,  or  at  least  force  it  to  Submission  and 
quiescence,  appeared  indispensable  to  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  France.  The  revolutionary  govern- 
ment,  besides  this  general  cause  of  hatred  and  sus- 

Sicion,  had  a  distinct  injury  to  avenge.  Their  ager^t 
lasseville  had  three  years  before  been  assassinated 
in  a  populär  tumult  at  Rome :  the  papal  troops  had 
not  mterfered  to  protect  him,  nor  the  pope  to  punisb 
his  murderers ;  and  the  haughty  republic  considered 
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this  as  an  insult  which  could  only  be  washed  out 
with  a  sea  of  blood. 

Napoleon's  plan  for  gaining  access  to  the  fair 
regions  of  Italy  differed  from  that  of  all  former 
conquerors :  they  had  uniformly  penetrated  the  Alps 
at  some  point  or  other  of  that  mighty  ränge  of 
mountains :  he  judged  that  the  same  end  might  be 
accomplished  more  easily  by  advancing  along  the 
narrow  stripe  of  comparativelylevel  country  which 
intervenes  between  those  enormous  barriers  and  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  forcing  a  passage  at  the 
point  where  the  last  of  the  Alps  melt,  as  it  were, 
mto  the  first  and  lowest  of  the  Apennine  ränge.  No 
sooner  did  he  begin  to  concentrate  his  troops  towards 
this  region,  than  the  Austrian  generai,  Beaulieu, 
took  measures  for  protecting  Genoa,  and  the  entrance 
of  Italy.  He  himself  took  post  with  one  column 
of  his  army  at  Voltri,  a  town  within  ten  miles  of 
Genoa:  he  placed  D'Argenteau  with  another  Aus- 
trian column  at  Monte  Notte,  a  strong  height  further 
to  the  westward ;  and  the  Sardinians,  under  Colli, 
occupied  Ceva — which  thus  formed  the  extreme 
right  of  the  whole  line  of  the  allied  army.  The 
French  could  not  advancc  towards  Genoa  but  by 
confronting  some  one  of  the  three  armies  thus 
strongly  posted,  and  sufficiently,  as  Beaulieu  sup- 
posed,  in  communication  with  each  other. 

It  was  now  that  Bnon aparte  made  his  first  eftort 
to  baffle  the  science  of  those  who  fancied  there  was 
nothing  new  to  be  done  in  warfare.  On  the  lOth  of 
April,  D'Areenteau  came  down  upon  Monte  Notte, 
and  attacked  some  French  redonbts,  in  front  of  that 
mountain  and  the  villages  which  bear  its  name,  at 
Montelegino.  At  the  same  time,  generai  Cervoni 
and  the  French  van  were  attacked  by  Beaulieu  near 
Voltri,  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The  determined 
valour  of  colonel  Rampon,  who  commanded  at 
Montelegino,  held  D'Argenteau  at  bay  during  the 
lOth  and  llth;  and  Buonaparte,  contenting  himseu 
Da 
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with  watching  Beaulieu,  determined  to  strike  his 
effectual  bldw  at  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line. 
Dujing  the  night  of  the  llth  yarious  columns  were 
raarched  upon  Montelegino,  that  of  Cervoni  and 
that  of  Lanarpe  from  the  van  of  the  French  line, 
those  of  Augereau  and  Massena  from  its  rear.  On 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  D'Argenteau,  preparing  to 
renew  his  attack  on  the  redoubts  of  Montelegino, 
found  he  had  110  lenger  Rampon  only  and  his  brave 
band  to  deal  with ;  that  French  columns  were  in  his 
rear,  on  his  flank,  and  drawn  up  also  behind  the 
works  at  Montelegino ;  in  a  word,  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat  among  the 
mountains:  he  left  his  colours  and  cannon  behind 
htm,  1,000  killed  and  2,000  prisoners.  The  centre 
of  the  allied  army  had  been  utterly  routed,  before 
either  the  commander-in-chief  at  the  left,  or  general 
Colli  at  the  right  of  the  line,  had  any  notion  that  a 
battle  was  going  on. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Monte  Notte,  the  first  of 
Napoleon's  fields.  Beaulieu,  in  order  that  he  might 
re-establish  his  communication  with  Colli,  (much 
endangered  by  the  defeat  of  D'Argenteau,)  was 
obliged  to  retreat  upon  Dego ;  the  Sardinian,  with 
the  same  purpose  in  view,  feil  back  also,  and  took 
post  at  Millesimo ;  while  D'Argenteau  was  striving 
to  re-organize  his  dispirited  troops  in  the  difficult 
country  Detween.  It  was  their  object  to  keep  fast 
in  these  positions  until  succours  could  come  up 
from  Lombardy ;  but  Napoleon  had  no  mind  to  give 
them  such  respite. 

The  very  next  day  aller  this  victory  he  coramanded 
a  general  assault  on  the  Austrian  line.  Augereau, 
with  a  fresh  division,  raarched  at  the  left  upon  Mil- 
lesimo; Massena led  the  centre  towards  Dego;  and 
Laharpe,  with  the  French  right  wing,  manceuvred 
to  turn  the  led  flank  of  Beaulieu. 

Augereau  rushed  upon  the  outposts  of  Millesimo, 
seized  and  retained  the  gorge  which  defends  that 
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place,  and  cut  off  Provera  with  two  fhousand  Ans- 
trians,  who  occupied  an  emmence  called  Cossaria, 
from  the  main  body  of  Colli's  army.  Next  morning 
Buonaparte  himself  arrived  at  tnat  scene  of  the 
Operations«  He  forced  Colli  to  accept  battle,  utterly 
broke  and  scattered  him,  and  Provera,  thus  aban« 
döned,  was  obiiged  to  yield  at  discretion. 

Meanwhüe,  Massena  on  the  same  day  had  as 
saulted  the  heights  of  Biastro,  and  carrying  them 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  cut  off  Beaulieu's  eom- 
munication  with  Colli;  then  Laharpe  came  in  front 
and  in  flank  also  lipon  the  village  of  Dego,  and  aftei 
a  raost  desperate  conflict,  drove  the  Austrian  com* 
mander-in-chief  from  his  post.  From  this  moment 
Colli  and  Beaulieu  were  entirely  separated.  After 
the  affairs  of  Dego  and  Millesimo,  the  former  re- 
treated  in  disorder  upon  Ceva;  the  latter*  hotly  pur- 
sued,  through  a  difficult  country,  upon  Aqui :  Colli, 
of  course.  being  anxious  to  cover  Turin,  while  the 
Austrian  had  his  anxious  thoughts  already  upon 
Milan.  Colli  was  aaain  defeated  at  Mondovi  in  his 
disastrous  retreat:  he  there  lost  his  cannon,  his 
baggage,  and  the  best  part  of  his  troops.  The  Sar- 
dinian  army  might  be  said  to  be  annihilated.  The 
conqueror  took  possession  of  Cherasco,  within  ten 
mües  of  Turin,  and  there  dictated  the  terms  on 
which  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  to  be  permitted  to 
retain  anv  shadow  of  sovereigii  power. 

Thus,  in  less  than  a  month,  did  Napoleon  lay  the 
gates  of  Italy  open  before  him.  He  had  defeated  in 
three  battles  forces  much  snperior  to  his  own ;  in* 
flicted  on  them,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  a 
loss  of  25,000  men ;  taken  eighty  pins  and  twenty- 
one  Standards ;  reduced  the  Austnans  to  inaction 
utterly  destroyed  the  Sardinian  kin^'s  army ;  and, 
lastly,  wrested  from  his  hands  Com  and  Tortona, 
the  two  great  fortresses  called  "  the  keys  of  the 
Alps," — and  indeed,  except  Turin  itself,  every  place 
of  any  consequence  in  his  dominions.    This  unfor- 
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tunate  prince  did  not  long  survive  such  humiliation. 
He  was  father-in-law  to  both  of  the  brothers  of 
Louis  XVL,  and,  considering  their  cause  and  his 
own  dignity  as  equally  at  an  end,  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  within  a  few  days  alter  he  had  signed  the 
treaty  of  Cherasco. 

Buonaparte,meanwhile,  had  paused  for  a  moment 
to  consolidate  his  columns  on  the  heights,  frora 
which  the  vast  piain  of  Lombardy,  rieh  and  culti- 
vated  like  a  garden,  and  watered  with  innumerable 
fertilizing  streams,  lay  at  length  within  the  füll  view 
of  his  victorious  soldiery.  -  **  Hannibal  forced  the 
Alps,"  said  he,  gayly,  as  he  nowlooked  back  on  those 
stupendous  barriers,  "  and  we  have  turoed  them." 

"  Hitherto"  (he  thus  addressed  his  troops)  "  you 

have  been  fighting  for  barren  rocks,  memorable  for 

vour  valour,  but  useless  to  yourcountry;  butnow 

your  exploits  equal  those  of  the  armies  of  Holland 

and  the  Rhine.    You  were  utterly  destitute,  and  you 

have  supplied  all  your  wants.    You  have  gained 

ftattles   without   cannon,  passed    rivers    without 

i  bridges,  performed  forced  marches  without  shoes, 

|  bivouacked  without  strong  liquors,  and  often  with- 

;  out  bread.    None  but  republican  phalanxes,  soldiers 

I  of  liberty,  could  have  endured  such  things.   Thanks 

!  for  your  perseverance !     But,  soldiers,  you  have 

done    nothing — for   there  remains   much  to    do. 

Milan  is  not  yet  ours.    The  ashes  of  the  conquerors 

of  Tarquin  are  still  trampled  by  the  assassins  of 

Basseville.w 

The  consummate  genius  of  this  brief  campargn 
could  not  be  disputed ;  and  the  modest  language  of 
the  young  generali  despatebes  to  the  directory,  lent 
additional  grace  to  his  fame.  At  this  time  the  name 
of  Buonaparte  was  spotless;  and  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  fixed  in  admiration  on  his  career. 
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Piedmont  being  now  in  the  hands  of  Buonaparte, 
the  Austrian  general  concentrated  his  army  be- 
hind  the  Po,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
invader  from  passing  that  great  river,  and  making 
his  way  to  the  capital  of  Lombardy. 

Napoleon  employed  every  device  to  make  Beau» 
Heu  believe  that  he  designed  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  Po  at  Valenza ;  and  the  Austrian,  a  man  of 
routine,  who  had  himself  crossed  the  river  at  that 
point,  was  easily  persuaded  that  these  demonstra 
tions  were  sincere.  Meanwhile,  his  crafty  antago- 
nist  executed  a  march  of  incredible  celerity  lipon 
Placenza,  fifty  miles  lowerdown  the  river;  and  ap. 
peared  there  on  the  7th  of  May,  to  the  utter  conster- 
nation  of  a  couple  of  Austrian  squadrons,  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  reconnoitring  in  that  quarter.  He  had 
to  convey  his  men  across  that  great  stream  in  the 
common  ferry  boats,  and  could  never  have  suc- 
ceeded  had  there  been  any  thing  like  an  army  to 
oppose  him.  Andreossi  (afterward  so  celebrated) 
was  Commander  of  the  advanced  guard :  Lannes 
(who  became  in  the  sequel  marshal  duke  of  Monte- 
bello)  was  the  first  to  throw  himself  ashore  at  the 
head  of  some  grenadiers.  The  German  hussars 
were  driven  rapidly  from  their  position.  Buona- 
parte  himself  has  said  that  no  Operation  in  war  is 
more  critical  than  the  passage  of  a  great  river :  on 
this  trecasion  the  skill  of  his  arrangements  enabled 
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him  to  pass  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world  without 
the  loss  of  a  Single  man. 

Beaulieu,  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  how  he  had 
been  outwitted,  advanced  upon  Placenza,  in  the  hope 
of  making  Buonaparte  accept  battle  with  the  Po  in 
his  rear,  and  therefore  under  circumstances  which 
must  render  any  check  in  the  highest  degree  disas- 
trous.  Buonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  had  no  inten- 
tion  to  await  the  Austrian  on  ground  so  dangerous, 
and  was  marching  rapidly  towards  Fombio,  where 
he  knew  he  should  have  room  to  manceuvre.  The 
advanced  divisions  of  the  hostile  armies  met  at  that 
village  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  Austrians  occupied 
the  steeples  and  houses,  and  hoped  to  hold  out  until 
Beaulieu  could  bring  up  his  main  body.  But  the 
French  charged  so  impetuously  with  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Austrian,  after  seeing  one-third  of  his  men 
fall,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  in  great  confusion, 
leaving  all  his  cannon  behind  him,  across  the  Adda 
— a  large  river,  which,  descending  from  the  Tyrolese 
mountains,  »joins  the  Po  at  Pizzighitone ;  and  thus 
forms  the  immediate  defence  of  the  better  part  of 
the  Milanese  against  any  army  advancing  from 
Piedmont.  Behind  this  river  Beaulieu  now  con- 
centrated  his  army,  establishing  strong  guards  at 
every  ford  and  bridge,  and  especially  at  Lodi,  where, 
as  he  guessed  (for  once  rightly),  the  French  general 
designed  to  force  his  passage. 

The  wooden  bridge  of  Lodi  formed  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  actions  of  the  war;  and 
will  ever  be  peculiarly  mixed  up  with  the  name  of 
Buonaparte  himself.  It  was  a  great  neglect  in 
Beaulieu  to  leave  it  standing  when  he  removed  his 
head-quarters  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Adda :  his  out- 
posts  wcre  driven  rapidly  through  the  old  straggling 
town  of  Lodi  on  the  lOth ;  and  the  French,  sheltering 
Ihemselves  behind  the  walls  and  houses,  lay  rea 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  Beaulieu  ha^  • 
placed  a  battery  of  thirty  cannon  so  as  to  sweep  it 
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completely ;  and  the  enterprise  of  storming  it  in  the 
face  of  this  artillery,  and  of  a  whole  army  drawn  up 
behind,  is  ohe  of  the  most  daring  on  record.  - 

Buonaparte's  first  care  was  to  place  as  many  guns 
as  he  cpuld  get  iii  order  in  direct  Opposition  to  this 
Austrian  battery.  A  furious  cannonade  on  his  side 
of  the  river  also  now  commenced«  The  general 
himself  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  üre,  pointing 
with  his  own-hand  two  guns  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cut  off  the  Austrians  from  the  only  path  by  which 
they  could  have  advanced  to  undermine  the  bridge  $ 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  soldiery,  de- 
lighted  with  his  dauntless  exposure  of  his  person, 
conferred  on  him  his  honorary  nickname  of  The 
Lulle  Corpora!.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  sent  ge- 
neral Beaumont  and  the  cavalrv  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  river  by  a  distant  ford  (which  they  had 
much  difficulty  in  effecting),  and  awaited  with 
anxiety  the  moment  when  they  should  appear  on 
the  enemy's  flank.  When  that  took  place,  Beau- 
lieu's  line,  of  course,  showed  some  confusion,  and 
Napoleon  instantly  gave  the  word.  A  column  of 
grenadiers,  whom  he  had  kept  ready  drawn  up  close 
to  the  bridge,  but  under  shelter  of  the  houses,  were 
in  a  moment  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  their  leading 
files  placed  on  the  bridge.  They  rushed  on,  shouting 
Five  la  Republique  !  but  the  Storni  of  grape-shot  for 
a  moment  checked  them.  Buonaparte,  Lannes, 
Berthier,  and  Lallemagne,  hurried  to  the  front,  and 
rallied  and  cheered  the  men.  The  column  dashed 
across  the  bridge  in  despite  of  the  tempest  of  fire 
that  thinned  them.  The  brave  Lannes  was  the  first 
who  reached  the  other  side,  Napoleon  himself  the 
second.  The  Austrian  artillery-men  were  bayonetted 
at  their  guns  ere  the  other  troops,  whom  Beaulieu 
had  removed  too  far  back,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  French  battery,  could  come  to  their  assistance 
Beaumont  pressing  gallantly  with  his  horse  upon 
the  flank,  and  Napoleon's  infantry.  forming  rapidly 
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as  they  passed  the  bridge,  and  chargmg  on  the  in 
«tant,  the  Austrian  line  became  involved  in  inextri- 
oable  confusion,  broke  up,  and  fled.  The  slaughtcr 
on  their  aide  was  great;  on  the  French,  there  feil 
only  900  men.  With  such  fapidity,  and  conse- 
quently  with  so  little  loss,  did  Buonaparte  execute 
this  dazzling  adventure— "  the  terrible  passage,"  as 
he  himself  called  it,  "of  the  bridge  of  Lodi." 

It  was,  indeed,  terrible  to  the  enemy.    It  depri ved 
them  ol  another  excellent  line  of  defence ;  and  blew 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  soldiery  to  a  pitch 
of  irresistible  daring.    Beaulieu,  nevertheless,  con- 
trived  to  withdraw  Eis  troops  in  much  better  style 
than  Buonaparte  had  anticipated.    He  gathered  the 
scattered  fragments  of  his  force  together.  and  soon 
threw  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  another  tributary  of 
the  Po,  between  himself  and  his  enemy.    The  great 
object,  however,  had  been  attained:  the  Austrian 
general  escaped,  and  might  yet  defend  Mantua,  but 
no  obstacle  remained  between  the  victorious  invader 
and  the  rieh  and  noble  capital  of  Lombardy.    The 
garrison  of  Pizzighitone,  seeing  themselves  effect- 
ually  cut  oft  from  the  Austrian  army,  capitulated. 
The  French  cavalry  pursued  Beaulieu  as  far  as  Cre- 
mona,  which  town  they  seized;  and  Buonaparte 
himself  prepared  to  march  at  once  upon  Milan.    It 
was  afler  one  of  these  affairs  that  an  old  Hungarian 
ofilcer  was  brought  prisoner  to  Buonaparte,  who 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  among 
other  matters  questioned  him  "  what  he  thought  of 
the  State  of  the  war?1*   "Nothing,"  replied  the  old 
Ijientleman,  who  did  notknow  he  was  addressing  the 
general-in-chief,— "  nothinff  can  be  worse«    Here  is 
a  young  man  who  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
rules  of  war;  to-day  he  is1  in  our  rear,  to-morrow 
on  our  flank,  next  day  again  in  our  front.    Such 
violations  of  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war  are  in- 
tolerabler  . 
The  archduke,  who  governed  in  Lombardy  for 
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the  emperor,  had  made  many  a  long  prayer  and 
procession ;  but  the  salnts  appeared  to  take  no  com* 
passion  on  him,  and  he  now  withdrew  from  the 
capital»  A  revolutionary  party  had  always  existed 
there,  as  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  Austrian  do* 
minions  beyond  the  Alps  |  and  the  tricolour  cockade, 
the  emblem  of  France»  was  now  mounted  by  multi« 
tudes  of  the  Inhabitants«  The  municipality  hastened 
to  invite  the  conqueror  to  appear  among  them  as 
their  friend  and  protector;  and  on  the  14th  of  May, 
four  days  after  Lodi,  Napoleon  accordingly  entered, 
in  all  the  splendour  of  a  railitary  triumph,  the  vene* 
rable  and  opulent  city  of  the  old  Lombard  kings. 

He  was  not,  however,  to  be  flattered  into  the  con* 
duct,  as  to  serious  matten,  of  a  friendly  general. 
He  levied  immediately  a  heavy  contribution  (eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  Sterling)  at  Milan,— taking 
possession,  besides,  of  twenty  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  the  Ambrosian  gallery. 

The  conqueror  now  paused  to  look  about  and  be* 
hind  him ;  and  proceeded  still  farther  to  repienish 
his  ehest  by  exaetions,  for  which  no  justiflcation  can 
be  adduced  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  international 
law.  With  Sardinia  he  had  already  reckoned;  of 
the  Austrian  capital  in  Italy  he  had  possession  $ 
thrre  was  only  one  more  of  the  Italian  governments 
(Napies)  with  which  the  Freneh  republic  was  actu- 
ally  at  war;  although,  indeed,  he  had  never  con* 
cealed  his  intention  of  revenging  the  fate  of  Basse» 
ville  on  the  court  of  Rome.  The  other  power»  of 
Italy  were,  at  worst,  neutrals  in  the  war;  with  Tus« 
cany  and  Venice,  France  had,  in  fact,  friendly  rela» 
tions.  But  Napoleon  knew,  ot  believed,  that  all  the 
Italian  govemments,  without  exception,  considered 
the  Freneh  invasion  of  Italy  as  a  common  oalamity  % 
the  personal  wishes  of  most  of  the  minor  prinees. 
(nearly  connected  as  these  were,  by  blood  or  alli- 
ance,  with  the  imperial  house  of  Austria)  he,  not 
ünreasonably  concluded  were  strongly  against  his 

Voi.I.—F 
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own  success  in  this  great  enterprise.  Such  were 
his  pretences — more  or  less  feasible ;  the  temptation 
was,  in  fact,  great ;  and  he  resolved  to  consider  and 
treat  whatever  had  not  been  with  him  as  if  it  had 
been  against  him.  The  weak  but  wealthy  princes 
of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  others  of  the  same 
order,  were  forthwith  dompelled  to  purchase  his 
clemency  not  less  dearly  than  if  they  had  been  in 
arms.  Besides  money,  of  which  he  made  theiri  dis* 
burse  large  sums,  he  demanded  from  each  a  tribute 
of  pictures  and  statues,  to  be  selected  at  the  discre* 
tion  of  Citizen  Monge  and  other  French  connois* 
seurs  who  now  attended  his  march  for  such  pur* 
poses. 

In  modern  warfare,the  works  of  art  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  a  species  of  property  entitled  in 
all  cases  to  be  held  sacred ;  and  Buonaparte's  violent 
and  rapacious  infraction  of  this  rule  now  excited  a 
mighty  clamour  throughout  Europe.  Whether  the 
new  system  originated  within  himself,  or  in  the 
commands  of  the  directory,  is  doubtful.  But  front 
this  time  the  formation  of  a  great  national  gallery 
of  pictures  and  statues  at  Paris,  was  considered 
as  an  object  of  the  first  importance ;  and  every  vic- 
torious  general  was  expected  to  bring  trophies  of 
this  kind  in  his  train.  Whether  the  fine  arts  them* 
selves  are  lik'ely  to  be  improved,  in  consequence  of 
the  accumulation  in  any  one  place  of  such  vast  trea- 
sures  as  the  Louvre  ere  long  exhi))ited,  there  has 
been,  and  will  no  doubt  cpntinue  to  be,  much  con- 
troversy.  It  is  certain  that  the  arts  of  France  de* 
rived  no  solid  ädvantage  from  Napoleon'«  museum« 
The  collection  was  a  mighty  heap  of  incense  foi 
the  benefit  of  the  national  vanity;  and  the  hand 
which  brought  it  together  was  preparing  the  means 
of  inflicting  on  that  vanity  one  of  the  mos*  intole- 
rable  of  wounds,  in  its  ultimate  dispersion. 

The  duke  of  Modena  would  fain  have  redeemed 
he  famous  St.  Jerome,  of  Correggio,  at  the  price  of 
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80,000/. ;  and  Buonaparte's  lieutenants  urged  him  to 
aecept  the  money.  "  No,"  said  he, "  the  duke's  two 
raillions  of  francs  would  soon  be  spent;  but  his 
Correggiö  will  remain  for  ages  to  adorn  Paris,  and 
inspire  the  arts  of  France."  The  prophecy  was  not 
inspired.  Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
namely,  that  the  abstraotion  of  these  precious  monu- 
ments  of  art  from  the  Italian  collections  was  deeply 
and  permanently  resented  by  the  Italian  people. 
This  sacrilege,  as  those  enthusiastic  and  intelligent 
lovers  of  all  the  elegant  arts  considered  it,  turned 
back  many  a  half-made  convert  from  the  principles 
of  the  Prench  revoiution. 

Buon aparte  remained  but  five  days  in  Milan ;  the 
citadel  of  that  place  still  held  out  against  him ;  but 
he  left  a  detachment  to  blockade  it,  and  proceeded 
himself  in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu.  The  Austrian  had 
now  planted  the  remains  of  his  army  behind  the 
Mincio,  havine  his  left  on  the  great  and  strong  city 
of  Mantua,  which  has  been  termed  the  "  citadel  of 
Italy,"  and  his  right  at  Peschiera,  a  Yenetian  for- 
tress,  of  which  he  took  possession  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  doge.  Peschiera  Stands 
where  the  Mincio  "  flows  out  of  its  apparent  lake," 
the  Lago  di  Guarda.  That  gre*at  body  of  waters, 
stretching  many  miles  backwards  towards  the  Ty- 
rolese  Alps,  at  once  extended  the  line  of  defence, 
and  kept  the  communication  open  with  Vienna.  The 
Austrian  veieran  occupied  one  of  the  strengest  po- 
sitions  that  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  invader 
hastened  once  more  to  dislodge  him. 

The  French  directory,  meanwhile,  had  begun  to 
entertain  certain  not  unnatural  suspicions  as  to  the 
ultimate  designs  of  their  young  general,  whose  suc- 
cess  and  fame  had  already  reached  so  astonishing  a 
height.  They  determined  to  check,  if  they  could, 
the  career  of  an  ambition  which  they  apprehended 
might  outgrow  their  control.  Buonaparte  was 
ordered  to  take  half  his  army,  and  lead  it  against 
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the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples,  and  leave  the 
otherhalf  to  terminate  the  contest  with  Beaulieü, 
under  the  Orders  of  Kellermann.  But  he  acted  on 
this  occasion  with  the  decision  which  these  directors 
in  vain  desired  to  emulate.  He  answered  by  re- 
signing  his  command.  "  One  half  of  the  army  of 
Italy,"  said  he,  "  cannot  suffice  to  ünish  the  matter 
with  the  Austrian.  It  is  only  by  keeping  my  force 
entire  that  I  have  been  able  to  gain  so  many  battles 
and  to  be  now  in  Milan.  You  had  better  have  one 
bad  general  than  two  good  ones."  The  directory 
durst  not  persist  in  displacing  the  chief  whose  name 
was  considered  as  the  pledge  of  victory.  Napoleon 
resumed  the  undivided  command,  to  which  now,  for 
the  last  time,  his  right  had  been  questioned. 

Another  unlooked-for  occurrence  delayed,  for  a 
few  days  longer,  the  march  upon  Mantua.  The 
heavy  exactions  of  the  French,  and  even  more  per- 
haps  the  wanton  contempt  with  which  they  treated 
the  churches  and  the  clergy,  had  produced  or  fos 
tered  the  indignation  of  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion  throughout  Lorabardy.  Reports  of  new  Aus- 
trian levies  being  poured  down  the  passes  of  the 
Tyrol  were  spread  and  believed.  Populär  insurrec- 
tions  against  the  cbnqueror  took  place  in  various 
districts :  at  least  30,000  were  in  arms.  At  Pavia 
the  insurgents  were  entirely  triumphant ;  they  had 
seized  the  town,  and  compelled  the  French  garrison 
to  surrender, 

This  flame,  had  it  been  suflfered  to  spread,  threat- 
ened  immeasurable  evil  to  the  French  cause.  Lan- 
nes  instantly  marched  to  Benasco,  stormed  the 
place,  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword  without  mercy.  The  general  in  person 
appeared  before  Pavia;  blew  the  gates  open ;  easily 
scattered  the  townspeople ;  and  caused  the  leaders 
to  be  executed,  as  if  they  had  committed  a  crime  in 
endeavouring  to  rescue  their  couritry  from  the  arm 
of  aforeign  invader.    Everywhere  the  same  fero- 
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cious  System  was  acted  on.  The  insurgent  Com- 
manders were  tried  by  courts-martial,  and  shot  with- 
6ut  ceremonv.  At  Lugo,  where  a  French  squadron 
of  horse  had  been  gallantly  and  disastrously  defeated,  i 

the  whole  of  the  male  inhabitants  were  massacred.  i 

These  bloody  examples  quelled  the  insurrections ; 
but  they  fixed  the  first  dark  and  indelible  stain  on 
the  name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

The  spirit  of  the  Austrian  and  Catholic  parties  in 
Lombardy  thus  crushed,  the  French  advanced  on  the 
Mincio.  The  general  made  such  disposition  of  his 
troops,  that  Beaulieu  doubted  not  he  meant  to  pass 
that  river,  if  he  could,  at  Peschiera.  Meantime,  he 
had  been  preparing  to  repeat  the  scene  of  Placenza, 
and  actually,  on  the  30tn  of  May,  forced  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  Mincio,  not  at  Peschiera,  but  further 
down  at  Borghetto.  The  Austrian  garrison  at  Bor- 
Ghetto  in  vain  destroyed  one  arch  of  the  bridge. 
buonaparte  snpplied  the  breach  with  planks;  and 
his  men,  flushed  with  so  many  victones,  charged 
with  a  fury  not  to  be  resisted.  Beaulieu  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  Mincio,  as  he  had  before  the 
Adda  and  the  Po,  and  to  take  up  the  new  line  of  the 
Adige. 

Meantime,  an  occurrence,  which  may  be  called 
accidental,  had  nearly  done  more  than  repay  the 
Austrians  for  all  their  reverses.  The  left  of  their 
line,  stationed  still  further  down  the  Mincio,  at 
Puzzuolo,  no  sooner  learned  from  the  cannonade 
that  the  French  were  at  Borghetto,  than  they  has- 
tened  to  ascend  the  stream,  with  the  view  of  assist- 
ing  the  defence  of  their  friends.  They  came  too 
late  for  this ;  the  Commander  at  Borghetto  had  re- 
treated  ere  they  arrived.  They,  however,  came  un- 
expectedly;  and  such  was  the  chance,  reached 
Valleggio  after  the  French  army  had  pursued  the 
Austrians  through  it  and  onwards — and,  at  the 
moment  when  Buonaparte  and  a  few  friends,  consi- 
dering  the  work  of  the  day  to  be  over,  and  this 
K9 
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^illage  as  altogether  in  the  rear  of  both  armies,  were 
about  to  sit  down  todinnerinnecurity,Sebetendorff, 
who  commanded  the  Puzzuolodimion,came  rapidly, 
little  guessing  what  a  pnVww  near  him,  into  the 
village.  The  French  genäh&tf  äitendants  had  barely 
time  to  «hat  the  fates  öftite*ifeftn,  and  alarm  their 
chief  by  the  cry  "to  artäs.*?  Buonaparte  threw 
himself  on  horseback,  and  gaüof>in£  out  by  a  back 
passage,  effected  the  narrowest  of  escapes  from  tho 
most  urgent  of  dangers.  Sebetendorff  was  soon 
assaulted  by  a  French  column,  and  retreated,  after 
Beaulieu's  example,  on  the  line  of  the  Adige.  Buö- 
naparte,  profiting  by  the  perilous  adventure  of  Val- 
leggio,  instituted  a  small  corps  of  picked  men,  called 
guides,  to  watch  continually  over  his  personal  safety. 
Such  was  the  gerra  from  which  sprung  by  degrees 
the  famous  imperial  guard  of  Napoleon. 

The  Austrian  had  thus,  nv  effect,  abandoned  for 
the  time  the  open  country  of  Italy.  He  now  lay  on 
the  frontier  between  the  vaat  tract  of  rieh  provinces 
which  Napoleon  had  conquered  and  the  Tyrol.  The 
citadel  of  Milan,  indeed,  still  held  out;  but  the  force 
there  was  not  great,  and,  cooped  up  on  every  sidc, 
could  not  be  expected  to  resist  much  longer.  Man- 
tua,  which  possessed  prodigious  natural  advantages, 
and  into  which  the  retreating  general  had  flung  a 
garrison  of  füll  15,000  men,  was,  in  truth,  the  last 
and  only  Italian  possessio«  of  the  imperial  crown, 
which,  as  it  seemed,  there  might  still  be  a  possi- 
bility  of  saving.  Beaulieu  anxiously  awaited  the 
approach  of  new  troops  from  Germany  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  this  great  city ;  and  his  antagonist,  eager 
to  antieipate  the  efforts  of  the  imperial  government, 
sat  down  immediately  before  it 

Mantua  lies  on  an  Island,  beinff  eilt  off  on  all  sides 
from  the  main  land  by  the  branches  of  the  Mincio, 
and  approachable  only  by  five  narrow  causeways, 
of  which  three  were  defonded  by  strongand  regulär 
fortresses  or  intrenched  oampe,  the  other  two  by 
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gates,  drawbridges,  and  batteries»  Situated  ämid 
stagnant  waters  and  morasses,  its  air  is  pestilential, 
especially  to  strangers.  The  garrison  were  prepared 
to  maintain  the  position  with  their  usual  bravery  * 
and  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  French 
general  possessed  any  new  System  of  attack,  capa 
Sie  of  abridging  the  usual  Operations  of  the  siege, 
as  effectually  as  he  had  already  done  by  those  of  the 
march  and  the  battle.  His  commencement  was 
alarming;  of  the  five  causeways,  by  sudden  and 
overwhelming  assaults,  he  obtained  four ;  and  the 
garrison  were  cut  off  from  the  main  land,  except 
only  at  the  fifth  eauseway,  the  stronffest  of  them 
all,  named,  from  a  palace  near  it,  La  Favorita.  It 
seemed  necessary,  however,  in  Order  that  this  block« 
ade  might  be  complete,  that  the  Yenetian  territory, 
lying  beyond  Mantua,  should  immediately  be  occu- 
pied  by  the  French.  The  power  of  this  ancient  go- 
vernment  was  no  longer  such  as  to  inspire  much 
respeet,  and  Buonaparte  resolved  that  the  claim  ot 
neutrality  should  form  no  obstacle  to  his  measure. 
The  French  directory  had  already  most  ungene 
rously  trampled  on  the  dignity  of  Venice,  by  de 
manding  that  she  should  no  longer  afford  a  retreat 
to  the  illustrious  exile,  the  count  of  Provence 
eldest  surviving  brother  of  Louis  XVI.*  That  un 
fortunate  prince  had,  accordingly,  though  most  re 
luctantly,  been  desired  to  quit  the  Venetian  states, 
and  had  already  passed  to  tne  Rhine,  where  his  gal- 
lant  cousin,  the  prince  of  Conde\  had  long  been  at 
the  head  of  a  small  and  devoted  army  composed  of 
the  expatriated  gentry  of  France.  Buonaparte,  how- 
ever, chose  to  treat  the  reluctauce  with  which 
Venice  had  been  drivento  this  violation  of  her  hos- 
pitality,  as  a  new  injury  to  his  go vernment:  he 
argued  that  a  power  who  had  harboured  in  friend- 
ship,  and  unwiflingly  expelled,  the  Pretender  to  the 

*  The  tarne  who  beeame  ifterwaiü  Loolf  XVIII.  of  IVioet. 
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French  monarchy,  had  lost  all  title  to  forbearance 
oh  the  part  of  the  revolutionary  forces.  This  was 
a  grdss  and  ungenerous  insult,  and  it  was  a  gratui- 
tous  one ;  for  he  had  a  far  better  argument  behind. 
The  imperial  general  had,  as  we  nave  seen,  ne- 
glected  the  reclamations  of  the  doge,  when  it  suited 
his  purpose  to  occupy  Peschiera.  "You  are  too 
weak,"  s'aid  Buonaparte,  when  the  Venetian  envoy 
reache4  his  head-quarters,  "  to  enforee  neutrality 
011  hostile  nations  such  as  France  and  Austria 
BeauUeu-did  not  respect  your  territory  when  his  in 
terest  bade,  him  violate  it;  nor  shall  I  hesitate  to 
occupy  whatever  falls  within  the  line  of  the  Adige.* 
In  effect,  garrisons  were  placed  forthwith  in  Verona 
and  all  the  strong  places  of  that  domain.  The  tn 
colour  flag  now  waved  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro 
lese  passes ;  and  Napoleon,  leaving  Serrurier  to 
blockade  Mantua,  returned  himself  to  Milan,  where 
he  had  important  business  to  arrange. 

The  king  of  Naples,  utterly  confounded  by  the 
successes  of  the  French,  was.  now  anxious  to  pro* 
eure  peace,  almost  on  whatever  terms,  with  the  ap- 
parently  irresistible  republic.  Nor  did  it,  for  the 
moment,  suit  Buonaparte's  views  to  contemn  his 
advances.  A  peace  with  this  prince  would  withdraw 
some  valuable  divisions  from  the  army  of  Beaulieu ; 
and  the  distance  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  was 
such,  that  the  French  had  no  means  of  carrying  the 
war  thither  with  advantage,  so  long  as  Austria  re- 
tained  the  power  of  sending  new  forces  into  Italy 
by  the  way  of  the  Tyrol.  He  concluded  an  amu- 
stice  accordingly,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
formal  peace,  with  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies ;  and 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  who  had  recently  behaved 
with  eminent  gallantry,  abandoning  the  Austrian 
general,  began  their  march  to  the  south  of  Italy. 

This  transaction  placed  another  of  Napoleon's 
destined  vietims  entirely  within  his  grasp.  With 
no  friend  behind  him.  the  pope  saw  himself  at  the 
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mercy  of  the  invader;  and  in  terror  prepared  to 
submit.  Buonaparte  occupied  iramediately  his  lega- 
tions  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  raaking  pnsoners  in 
the  latter  of  these  towns  four  hundred  of  the  papaJ 
troops,  and  acardinal,  under  whose  Orders  they  were« 
The  churchman  militant  was  dismissed  on  parole; 
but,  being  recalled  to  head-quarters,  answered  that 
his  master,  the  pope,  had  given  him  a  dispensation 
to  break  his  promise.  This  exercise  of  the  old  dis- 
pensing  power  excited  the  merriment  of  the  con- 
querors.  The  Vatican,  meanwhile,  perceived  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  Spanish  resident  at 
the  Roman  court  was  despatched  to  Milan ;  and  the 
terms  on  which  the  holy  father  was  to  obtain  a  brief 
respite  were  at  length  arranged.  Buonaparte  de- 
manded  and  obtained  a  million  Sterling,  a  hundred 
of  the  finest  pictures  and  statues  in  the  papal  gal- 
lery,  a  large  supply  of  military  Stores,  and  the  ces- 
sion  of  Ancona,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna,  with  their 
respective  domains« 

He  nett  turned  his  attention  to  the  grand  duke  ot 
Tuscany, — a  prince  who  had  not  only  not  taken  an 3 
part  in  the  war  against  the  republic,  but  had  been 
the  very  first  of  the  European  rulers  to  recognise 
its  establishment,  and  had  kept  on  terms  of  frieltd- 
ship  with  all  its  successive  authorities.  Buona- 
parte, however,  inpursuance  of  his  System,  resolved 
that  the  brother  of  the  emperor  should  pay  for  his 
presumed  inclinations.  For  the  present,  the  Floren- 
tine  museum  and  the  grand  duke's  treasury  were 
spared;  but  Leghorn,  the  seaport  of  Tuscany  and 
great  feeder  of  its  wealth,  was  seized  without  cere- 
mony;  the  Englishgoods  in  that  town  were  conüs- 
cated  to  the  min  of  the  merchants ;  and  a  great 
number  of  English  vessels  in  the  harbour  made  a 
narrow  escape.  The  grand  duke,  in  place  of  resent- 
ing  these  injuries,  was  obliged  to  receive  Buona- 
parte with  aU  the  appearance  of  cordiality  at  Flo- 
rence ;  and  the  spoiler  repaid  his  courtesy  by  telling 
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him,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee,  during  the  princely 
entertainment  provided  for  him,  "  I  have  just  re- 
ceived  letters  from  Milan ;  the  citadel  has  fallen ; 
— your  brother  has  no  longer  a  foot  of  land  in  Lom- 
bardy."    "  It  is  a  sad  case,"  said  Napoleon  himself, 
long  afterward, — speaking  of  these  scenes  of  exac- 
tion  and  insolence, — "wnen  the  dwarf  comes  inte 
the  embrace  of  the  giant,he  is  like  enough  to  be  suffo- 
cated ;  but  't  is  the  giant's  natnre  to  squeeze  haTd." 
In  the  mean  time,  the  general  did  not  neglect  the 
great  and  darling  plan  of  the  French  government,  of 
thoroughly  revolutionizing  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
establishing  there  a  groupe  of  republics  niodelled 
after  their  own  likeness,  and  prepared  to  act  as  sub- 
servient  allies  in  their  mighty  eontest  with  the  Euro« 
pean  monarchies.    The  peculiar  circumctances  of 
Northern  Italy,  as  a  land  of  ancient  fame  and  high 
spirit,  long  split  into  fragments,  and  ruled  for  the 
most  partoy  governors  of  German  origin,  presented 
many  facilities  for  the  realization  of  this  design ; 
and  Buonaparte  was  urged  constantly  by  his  govern- 
ment  at  Paris,  and  by  a  powerful  party  in  Lombardy, 
to  hasten  its  execution.    He,  however,  had  by  this 
time  learned  to  think  of  many  idols  of  the  directory, 
with  about  as  little  reverence  as  they  bestowed  on 
the  shrines  of  Catholicism ;  in  his  opinion  more  was 
to  be  gained  by  temporizing  with  both  the  govern- 
ments  and  the  people  of  Italy,  than  by  any  hasty 
measures  of  the  kind  recommended.    He  saw  well 
the  deep  disgust  which  his  exaetions  had  excited. 
u  You  cannot,"  said  he,  "  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment  rob  people,  and  persuade  them  you  are  their 
friends."    He  fancied,  moreover,  that  the  pope  and 
other  nervelesß  rulers  of  the  land  might  be  converted 
into  at  least  as  convenient  ministers  of  French  ex- 
action,  as  any  new  establishments  he  could  raise  in 
their  room.    Finally,  he  pereeived  that  whenever  the 
directory  were  to  arrange  seriously  the  terms  of  a 
settlement  with  the  great  monarchy  of  Austria,  their 
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best  method  would  be  to  restore  Lombardy,  and 
thereby  purchase  the  continued  possession  of  the 
more  convenientlv  situated  territories  of  Belgium 
and  the  Louxembourg.  Tbe  general,  therefore, 
temporized;  content,  in  the  rtiean  time,  with  draining 
the  exchequers  of  the  governments,  and  cajoling 
from  day  to  day  the  population.  The  directory  were 
with  dimcnltv  persuaded  to  let  him  follow  his  own 
course ;  but  he  now  despised  their  wisdom,  and  they 
had  been  taucht  effectually  to  dread  his  strength. 

Napoleon,  lt  is  clear  enöugh,  had  no  intention  to 
grant  these  Italian  governments  any  thing  but  a  re- 
spite  $  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  their  Disposition 
to  take  part  with  Austria  remained  as  it  had  been 
before  they  entered  into  these  treaties  with  France. 
That  the  purpose  of  deceit  was  mutual,  affords, 
however,  no  plea  of  justification — least  of  all  to  the 
stronger  party.  "  It  will  be  well,"  says  sif  Walter 
Scott,  "  with  the  world,  when  falsehood  and  finesse 
are  as  thoroughly  exploded  in  international  commu- 
nication,  as  they  are  among  individuals  in  all  civil« 
ized  countries»" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Wkrmatr  aup&nede»  Beauliat—Jourdan  and  Mar  um  north  tut»  Qf* 

nm«,  andare  forced  to  ratreat  again — The  Atutrians  adttaueefrom 
the  Tyrol—Battle  ofSalo  and  Lonato— Escape  of Napoleon— Betitle 
-ffumuer  retreat»  am  Trent,  and  i*  reeruüad— 


Mar  Castirlim  

Battle  of  Roveredo—BaitU  of  Primota.no— BaitU  of  Biusano—Battid 
ef  St.  Oeorg&^ffnmuer  skutuf  inJUantua. 

The  general  was  now  recalled  to  the  war.  The 
cabinet  of  Vicnna,  apt  to  be  slow,  bat  sure  to  be 
persevering,  had  at  last  resolved  upon  sending  eflV 
cient  aid  to  the  Italian  frontier.  Beaulieu  had  been 
too  often  unfortunate  to  be  trusted  longer :  Wurmser, 
who  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  the  hlghest  class,  was 
sent  to  replace  him :  30,000  men  were  drafted  from 
the  armies  on  the  Rhine  to  aecompany  the  new 
general ;  and  he  carried  ordere  to  sirengthen  himself 
further  on  his  march,  by  whateverrecruits  he  could 
raise  among  the  warlike  and  loyal  population  of  the 
Tyrol. 

The  consequences  of  thus  weakening  the  Austriaa 
force  on  the  Rhine  were,  for  the  moment,  on  that 
scene  of  the  contest,  inauspicious.  The  French, 
in  two  separate  bodies,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  under  Jourdan  and  Moreau ;  before  whom  the 
imperial  generals,  Wartensleben  and  the  archduke 
Charles,  were  now  compelled  to  retire. 

But  the  skill  of  the  archduke  ere  long  enabled  him 
to  effect  a  Junction  with  the  columns  of  Wartensle- 
ben ;.  and  thus  to  fall  upon  Jourdan  with  a  great  su- 
periority  of  numbers,  and  give  him  a  Signal  defeat. 
The  loss  of  the  French  in  the  field  was  great,  and 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  German  peasantry  made 
their  retreat  a  bloody  one.  Moreau,  on  the  other 
hand,  learning  how  Jourdan  was  discomfited,  found 
himself  compelled  to  give  up  the  plan  of  pursuing 
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his  raarch  further  into  Germany,  and  executed  that 
famoua  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest  which  ha« 
made  his  name  as  splendid  as  any  Victoren  the  Held 
could  have  done.  But  this  reverse,  however  alle- 
viated  by  the  honours  of  Moreau's  achievement, 
was  attended  with  appearances  of  the  most  perilous 
kind.  The  genius  of  Carnot  had  devised  a  great 
scheme  of  Operations,  of  which  one  half  was  thus 
at  once  cut  snort.  He  had  meant  Moreau  and  Jour 
dan,  coalescing  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  march  upon  th 
Tyrol ;  while  Buonaparte  should  advance  from  the 
scene  of  his  Italian  conquests,  join  his  brother  ge- 
nerals  on  that  frontier,  and  then  march  in  union  with 
them  to  dictate  a  peace  before  the  gutes  of  Vienna. 
All  hope  of  Ulis  junction  of  forces  was  now  at  an 
end  for  this  campaign.  The  French  saw  themselves 
compelled  to  resume  the  defensive  on  the  wertem 
frontier  of  Germany ;  and  the  army  of  Italy  had  to 
await  the  overwhelming  war  which  seemed  ready 
to  pour  down  upon  Lombardy  from  the  passage  of 
tfcaTyrol. 

r  Wurms^ifoarjiftyjwhen  he  fixed  his  head-quarters 
at  Trent*  Bwatefett  in ail ätyOOO ; . while  Buonaparte 
had  but  30*000  to  hold  &  wide  *  country  in  wWch  ab* 
horrancßof  the  Kneiwlv  cause  .wa»^n6w  prevalent, 
tp  ;kf?ep  up  thef  htockade  ,oi  Mantuai  änd  to  oppoee 
tbiß\  fearfiü*  oddsotf  fitunbevsi  in;  «thefieldl  He  was 
i^Pw^iwmtwv«^  to  actl  oathe  defensive,  whföe>  hie 
adyersaxy  aaäuiBeä  the  more  inspiriting  chatacter  of 
i#Wd«r*  :He^iWäitedvthei58sült^Uihcalmriegis>   ' 

~  Wurrajwraigftthavd  leaiped;ftoiii  the  succfcswee 
o|  >8Mpnapwrte  ithö  advaBta&es  <)f  compact  nkweV 
tyßQU  yethe waftunwiseeneughto divido tiis  graafc 
fpr^  feto  Aroe^separttöoöiuhHw^and  W1  plae€Wn¥ 
qf.&e^fllMNLaliinej^ 

r^^  AfromiOwfgtppoTt  of  theotthters:  /;He  hlmself 
wil^jeeiitrfejjiea^nie^^niottitheaeftr  batik  bf  ttie* 
f^:&:£iMtod04  witH;  Manti»ibcferr©'*ikffl  ^»-hi« 
mar^ ;, hw;^^^m^iBHier)iMelasv ^Ös  td'  db«öMid 
Vol.  I.— F 
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the  Adige,  and  drive  the  Ffönch  fVom  Verona ;  white 
hM  right  wing,  undcr  Quasdonowich,  was  ordered 
to  keep  down  the  Valley  of  the  Chtese»  in  the  direc- 
tiön  of  Brescia,  and  so  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Buonaparte  upon  the  Milanese;— in  other  words,  to 
interpose  the  waten  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda  between 
themselves  and  the  march  of  their  friends— a  blunder 
not  likely  to  escape  the  eagte  eye  of  Napoleon* 

He  immediately  determined  to  march  against 
Quasdonowich,  and  fight  himwhere  he  could  not  be 
supported  by  the  other  two  columns.  This  could 
not  be  done  witbout  abandoning  for  the  time  the 
blockade  of  Mantua ;  btit  it  was  not  for  Buonaparte 
to  hesitate  about  purchasing  a  great  ultimate  ad« 
vantage,  by  a  present  sacrifice,  however  disagree- 
able.  The  gnns  were  buried  in  the  trenches  during 
the  night  of  the  31st  July,  and  the  Frenoh  quitted 
the  plaee  with  a  precipitation  whioh  the  advaneing 
Aus'rians  eonsidcred  as  the  result  of  terror. 
.  Napoleon,  meanwhilc,  rnshed  against  Quasdono» 
wich,  who  had  already  corae  near  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  of  Guarda.  At  Salo,  close  bjr  the  lake,  and 
further  front  it,  at  Lonato,  two  divisiöns  of  the  Aus» 
trian  column  were  attacked  and  overwhelmed.  Au* 
gereau  and  Massena,  leaving  merely  rear*guards  at 
Borghetto  and  Peschiera,  now  marched  also  upon 
Brescia.  The  whole  force  of  Quasdonowich  must 
mevitably  have  been  ruined  by  these  combinatione 
had  he  stood  his  ground ;  but  by  this  time  the  cele- 
rity  of  Napoleon  had  overawed  him,  and  he  was 
already  in  fidl  retreat  upon  his  old  quarters  in  the 
Tyrol.  Augereau  and  Massena,  therefore,  counter- 
marched  their  columns,  and  retumed  towards  the 
Mincio«  They  found  that  Wurmser  had  forced 
their  rear*guards  from  their  posts :  that  of  Massena* 
under  Pigeon,  had  retired  iii  good  order  to  Lonato; 
that  of  Augereau,  under  Vallette,  had  retreated  in 
eonfusion,  abandoning  Castiglione  to  the  Austriai» 

Fluehed  with  these  successes,  old  Wurmser  now 
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resolved  to  throw  his  whole  force  upon  the  Freneh, 
and  resume  at  tfie  point  of  the  bayonet  bis  cornrau- 
nication  with  the  scattered  ookuna  of  Quasdaao- 
wich.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  defeat  the  gallant 
Pigeon  at  Lonato,  and  to  occupy  that  town.  Bat 
this  new  success  was  fatal  to  hioou  In  th*  exulta- 
tion  of  victory  he  extended  his  line  too  much 
towards  the  right ;  and  this  over-anxiety  to  open  the 
communication  with  Quasdonowich  had  the  effect 
of  so  weakenin^  his  centre,  that  Massena,  boldly 
and  skilfully  seizing  the  opportunity,  poured  two 
atrong  columns  on  Lonato,  and  regained  the  position ; 
wbereon  the  Austrian,  perceiving  that  his  anny  was 
cut  in  two,  was  thrown  into  utter  conf usion.  Some 
of  his  troops,  marching  to  the  right,  were  met  by 
those  of  the  French  who  had  already  defeated  Quas- 
donowicb  in  that  quarter,  and  obllged  to  surrender : 
the  most  retreated  in  great  disorder.  At  Gastifflione 
alone  a  brave  stand  was  made.  But  Augereau,  Dura» 
ing  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  Vallette,*  forced  the 
position.  though  at  a  severe  loss.  Such  was  the 
pattle  of  Lonato.  Thenceforth  nothing  eould  aur- 
pass  the  discomfiture  and  disarray  of  the  Austrians. 
They  fled  in  all  direc^ions  upon  the  Mincio,  where 
Wurmser  himself,  meanwhile,  bad  been  employed 
in  revictuallinp  Mantua,      # 

A  mere  accident  had  once  more  ahnost  aaved  the 
Austrian,  One  of  the  many  defeated  divisions  of 
the  army,  wandering  about  in  anxiety  to  und  some 
means  of  reaching  the  Mincio,  eame  suddenly  oq 
Lonato,  the  scene  of  the  late  batüe,  at  a  moment 
when  Napoleon  was  there  with  onlv  bis  staff  and 
guards  about  him.  He  knew  not  that  any  consi 
derable  body  of  Austrians  remained  togetber  in  ths 
seighbourhood ;  and  but  for  his  presence  of  mind 
must  have  been  their  prisoner.  The  Austriafa  had 
not  die  skill  to  profit  by  wbat  fortune  threw  in  bis 

♦  Valien»  wti  eadriered  Aa§^rauwwalUrwtid«i««MiaalBiO 
tiwtifttao«,  in  ammw  <*  tbto  ep*Wj. 
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way;  his  enemy  was  able  to  tum  even  a  blunder 
into  an  advantage.  The  officer  sent  to  demand  the 
surrender  of  the  town  was  brought  blindfolded,  as  is 
the  custom,  to  his  head-quarters ;  Buon aparte,  by  a 
secret  sign,  caused  his  whole  staff  to  draw  up  around 
him,  and  when  the  bandage  was  removed  from  the 
messenger's  eyes,  saluted  him  thus :  "  What  means 
this  insolence  t  Do  you  beard  the  French  general 
in  the  middle  of  his  army?"  The  German  recog- 
nised  the  person  of  Napoleon,  and  retreated  stam- 
mering  and  blushing.  He  assured  his  Commander 
that  Lonato  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  numbers 
that  made  resistance  impossible ;  4000  men  laid  down 
their  arms ;  and  then  discovered,  that  if  they  had 
used  them,  nothing  could  have  prevented  Napoleon 
from  being  their  prize.^ 

Wurmser  collected  together  the  whole  of  his  re- 
mainingforce,*and  advancedto  meet  the  conqueror. 
He,  meanwhüe,  had  himself  determined  on  the  as- 
sault,  and  was  hastening  to  the  encounter.  They 
met  between  Lonato  and  Castiglione.  Wurmser 
was  totally  defeated,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  a 
prisoner ;  nor  did  he  without  great  difficulty  regain 
Trent  and  Roveredo,  those  frontier  positions  from 
which  his  noble  army^had  so  recently  descended 
with  all  the  confidence  of  conquerors.  In  this  dis- 
astrous  campaign  the  Austrians  lost  40,000:  Buona 
parte  probably  understated  his  own  loss  at  7000 
During  the  seven  days  which  the  campaign  occupied, 
he  never  took  off  his  böots,  nor  slept  except  by 
Starts.  The  exertions  which  so  rapidly  achieved 
this  signal  triumph  were  such  as  to  demand  some 
repose;  yet  Napoleon  did  not  pause  until  he  saw 
Mantua  once  more  completely  invested.  The  rein- 
forcement  and  revictualling  of  that  garrison  were  all 
that  Wurmser  could  show,  in  requital  of  his  lost 
artillery,  Stores,  and  40,000  men. 

During  this  brief  campaign,  the  aversion  with 
which  the  ecclesiastics  of  Italy  regar&ed  the  French 
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manifested  it«^f  in  various  qqartem,  M  Paria, 
Ferrara,  and  elsewhere,  insurrection  had  broken 
gut,  and  the  spirit  was  spreading  rapidly  at  the  xqq- 
ment  when  the  report  of  Napoleon*s  new  vietory 
came  to  reawaken  terror  and  paralyze  revolt,  The 
oonqueror  judged  it  best  to  accept  for  the  present 
the  resubmission,  however  foroed,  of  a  party  too 
powerful  to  be  put  down  by  examples.  The  cardi- 
nal  Mattei,  archbishop  of  Ferrara,  being  brought 
'nto  hls  presence,  uttered  the  Single  word  pecavi. 
Ü\e  victar  was  eontented  with  ordering  him  a  penance 
of  seven  days'  fasting  and  prayer  in  a  monastery: 
büt  he  had  no  intention  to  forget  these  occurrences 
whenever  another  day  of  reekoning  with  the  pope 
aaould  come. 

While  he  was  occupied  with  restoring  quiet  in  the 
country,  Austria,  everconstant  in  adyersity^hastened 
to  place  30,000  fresh  troops  under  the  Orders  of 
Wurmser;  and  the  brave  veteran,  whose  heart  no- 
thing eould  chill,  prepared  himseif  to  m&ke  one 
more  effort  to  relieve  Mantua,  and  drive  the  French 
put  of  Lombardy.  jus  arwy  was  now,  as  before, 
greatly  the  superior  in  numhers;  and  though  the 
Eearing  of  his  troops  was  more  modest,  their  gal- 
lantry  remained  unjmpaired.  Ooce  more  the  old 
general  divided  his  anny ;  %id  once  more  he  was 
Oestined  to  see  it  shattered  in  detail. 

He  marched  from  Trent  towards  Mantua*  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Brenta,  at  the  head  of  30,000; 
ieaving  30,000  under  Bavidowich  at  Roveredo,  to 
sover  the  Tyrok  Buonaparte  instantly  detected  the 
error  of  his  Opponent.  He  auffered  him  to  advance 
unmolested  as  far  as  Bassano,  and  the  moment  he 
was  there,  and  consequentiy  completely  separated 
fron»  Davidowich  and  his  rear,  drew  together  a 
strong  force,  and  darted  on  Roveredo,  by  marches 
such  as  seemed  cvedible  only  after  tbey  had  been 
accomplisted. 

Sept.  44   The  batUö  of  Rpveieda  k  one  of  Na- 
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poleon's  most  illustrious  days. '  The  enemy  had  a 
strongly  intrenched  camp  in  front  of  the  tow'n ;  and 
behind  it,  in  case  of  misfortune,  Calliano,  with  its 
Castle  seated  on  a  precipice  over  the  Adige,  where 
that  river  flows  between  enonnous  rocks  and  moun- 
tains,  appeared  to  offer  an  impregnable  retreat« 
Nothing  could  withstand  the  ärdour  of  the  French. 
The  Austrians,  though  they  defended  the  intrenched 
camp  with  their  usual  obstmacy,  were  forced  to  give 
way  by  the  impetuosity  of  Dubois  and  his  hussars. 
Dubois  feil,  mortallv  wounded,  in  the  moment  of 
his  glory :  he  waved  his  sabre,  cheering  his  men  on- 
wards  with  his  last  breath.  **  I  die,"  said  he,  "  for 
the  republic  5— only  let  me  hear,  ere  life  leaves  me, 
that  the  victory  is  ours."  The  French  horse,  thus 
animated,  pursued  the  Germans,  who  were  driven, 
unable  to  rally,  through  and  beyond  the  town. 
Even  the  gigantic  defences  of  Calliano  proved  of 
no  avail.  Height  after  height  was'  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet;  7000  prisoners  and  fifteen 
cannon  remained  with  the  conquerors.  The  Aus- 
trians fled  to  Levisa,  which  guards  one  of  the  chief 
defiles  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  were  there  beaten 
again.  Vaubois  occupied  this  important  position 
with  the  gallant  divisiip  who  had  forced  it.  Mas- 
sena  fixed  himself  in  Wurmser's  late  head-quarters 
at  Trent ;  and  Napoleon,  having  thus  totally  cut  off 
the  field-marshal's  communication  with  Germany, 

Eroceeded  to  issue  proclamations  calling  on  the  in- 
abitants  of  the  TVrol  to  receive  the  French  as 
friends,  and  seize  the  opportunity  of  freeing  thera- 
selves  for  ever  from  the  dominion  of  Austria.  He 
put  forth  an  edict  declaring  that  the  sovereignty  of 
the  district  was  henceforth  in  the  French  repuplic, 
and  inviting  the  people  themselves  to  arrange,  ac- 
cording  to  their  pleasure,  its  interior  government. 

The  French  general  made  a  grievous  mistake 
when  he  supposed  that  the  Tyrolese  were  drvided 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Austrian  government,  be- 
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cause  he  had  found  the  Italian  sobjects  of  that 
erown  to  be  so.  The  Tyrol,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Austrian  possessions,  had  also  been  one  of 
ihe  best  governed ;  the  people  enjoyed  all  the  liberty 
ihey  wished  under  a  pateraal  administration.  They 
jeceived  with  scornful  coldness  the  flattering  ex- 
tortations  of  one  in  whom  they  saw  only  a  victorious 
ind  rapacious  enemy;  and  ftaonaparte  was  soon 
latisfied  that  it  would  cost  more  time  than  was  then 
»t  his  disposal  to  republicanize  those  gallant  moun- 
taineers.  They,  in  fact,  began  to  arm  themselves, 
and  waited  but  the  signal  to  rise  every  where  upon 
the  invaders. 

Wurmser  heard  with  dismay  of  the  utter  min  of 
Davidowich ;  and  doubted  not  that  Napoleon  would 
Bow  march  onwards  into  Germany,  and,  joining 
Jourdan  and  Moreau,  whose  advance  he  had  heajd 
of,  and  misguessed  to  have  been  successful,  endea- 
vour  to  realize  the  great  scheme  of  Carnot — that  of 
attacking  Vienna  itself.  The  old  general  saw  no 
chance  of  Converting  what  remained  to  him  of  his 
army  to  good  purpose,  but  by  remaining  in  Lom 
bardy,  where  he  thought  he  might  easily  excite  the 
people  in  his  emperor's  favour,  overwhelm  the  slen- 
der  garrisons  left  by  Buonaparte,  and  so  cut  off,  at 
all  events,  the  French  retreat  through  Italy,  in  case 
they  should  meet  with  any  disaster  in  the  Tyrol  or 
in  Germany.  Napoleon  had  intelligence  which 
Wurmser  wanted.  Wurmser  himself  was  his  mark : 
and  he  returned  from  Trent  to  Primolano  where  the 
A.ustrian's  vanguard  lay,  by  a  forced  march  of  not 
less  than  sixty  miles  performed  in  two  days !  The 
surprise  with  which  this  descent  was  received  may 
be  imagined.  The  Austrian  van  was  destroyed  in  a 
twinkling.  The  French,  pushing  every  thing  before 
hem,  halted  that  night  at  Cismone — where  Napoleon 
was  glad  to  have  half  a  private  soldier's  ration  of 
bread  for  his  supper.  Next  day  he  reached  Bassano, 
where  the  old  Austrian  once  more  expected  the  fatal 
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fencounter.  The  battle  of  Baesano  (Sept.  8)  was 
*  fatal  repetition  of  those  that  had  gebe  before  it. 
Six  thousaad  Austrians  laid  down  theur  arms.  Quas- 
donowich,  with  one  division  of  4000,  escaped  to 
Friuli;  while  Wurmaer  himself,  retreating  to  Vi- 
cenza,  there  oollected  with  difficuhy  a  remnant  ff 
16,000  beaten  and  discomfited  soldiers.  His  situa 
tion  was  most  unhappy;  his  communication  with 
Austria  wholly  cut  off— his  artillery  and  baggage  all 
lost— the  flower  of  his  army  no  more.  Nothing 
seemed  to  remain  but  to  throw  himself  into  Mantua, 
and  there  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  in  the  hope, 
however  remote,  of  some  succours  from  Vienna; 
and  such  was  the  resolution  of  this  often  ontwitted, 
but  never  dispürited,  Veteran. 

In  order  to  execute  his  purpose,  it  was  necessary 
to  force  a  passage  somewhere  on  the  Adige ;  and  the 
Aistrian,  especially  as  he  had  lost  all  his  pontoons, 
would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  but  for 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  French  Commander  at 
Legnago,  who,  coneeiving  the  attempt  was  to  be 
made  at  Verona,  marched  to  reinforce  the  corps 
stationed  there»  and  so  teft  his  own  position  un- 
guarded.  Wunnser,  taking  advantage  or  this,  nassed 
with  his  army  at  Legnago»  and  alter  a  series  of 
Woody  skirmishes,  in  which  fortune  dirided  her 
favours  prettv  equally,  at  length  was  enahled  to 
throw  himself  into  Mantua.  Napoleon  made 
another  nanow  escape,  in  one  of  these  skirmishes, 
at  Areola.  He  was  surrounded  for  a  moment,  and 
had  just  galtoped  off;  when  Wunnser,  coming  up, 
and  learaing  that  the  prize  was  so  near,  gave  parti- 
cular  directions  to  bring  him  in  alive ! 

Buonaparte,  afte*  making  himself  master  of  some 
scattered  corps  which  had  not  been  suocessful  in 
keeping  up  with  Wurmser,  reappeared  once  more 
before  Mantua.  The  battle  of  St.  George— «o  caUed 
from  one  of  the  suburba  of  the  city—was  fought 
oa  the  13th  of  September,  and  after  prodigkwa 
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slaughter,  the  French  remained  inpossession  of  all 
the  causeways ;  so  that  the  blockade  of  the  city  and 
fortress  was  thenceforth  complete.  The  garrison, 
when  Wurmser  shut  himself  up,  amounted  to 
26,000 :  ere  October  was  far  advanced,  the  J>estilen- 
tial  air  of  the  place,  and  the  scarcity  and  badness 
of  provisions,  had  filled  his  hospitals,  and  left  him 
hardly  half  the  number  in  fighting  condition.  The 
misery  of .  the  besieged  town  was  extreme ;  and  if 
Austria  meant  to  rescue  Wurmser,  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost. 


CHAPTEB  VIT. 


AJfaxre  of  Corsica—Alvinzi  aeeumee  the  Command  of  the  Austriane  on 
the  Italian  Frontier— The  ihree  Battlcs  of  Areola— Retreat  ofAl- 
vinzi—Battle  of  Rivoli—Battle  of  La  Favorita— Surrender  of  Man- 
tua— Victor  marchee  on  Ancona—Despair  of  the  Pope—  Treaty  of 
ToUentino. 

The  French  party  in  Corsica  had  not  contem- 
plated  without  pride  and  exultation  the  triumphant 
isuccese  of  their  countryman.  His  seizure  of  Leff- 
horn,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies  from  England, 
greatly  distressed  the  opposite  party  in  the  island, 
and  an  expedition  of  Corsican  exües,  which  he  now 
despatched  from  Tuscany,  was  successful  in  finally 
reconquering  the  country.  To  Napoleon  this  ac- 
quisition  was  due ;  nor  were  the  directory  insensible 
to  its  value.  He,  meanwhile,  had  heavier  business 
on  his  hands. 

.  The  Austrian  Council  well  knew  that  Mantua  was 
in  excellent  keeping;  and  being  now  relieved  on 
the  Rhenish  frontier,  by  the  failure  of  Jourdan  and 
Moreau's  attemptö,  were  able  to  form  once  more  a 
powerful  armament  on  that  of  Italy.  The  supreme 
eommand  was  given  to  marshal  Alvinzi,  a  yetera« 
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of  high  reputation.  He,  having  made  extensive 
levies  in  Ulyria,  appeared  at  Friiüi;  while  Davido- 
wich,  with  the  remnant  of  Quasdonovich's  army, 
amply  recruited  among  the  bold  peasantry  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  with  fresh  drafts  from  the  Rhine,  took 
ground  above  Trent.  The  marshal  had  in  all  60,000 
men  under  his  Orders.  Buonaparte  had  received 
only  twelve  new  battalions,  to  replace  all  the  losses 
of  those  terrible  campaigns,  in  which  three  imperial 
armies  had  already  been  annihüated.  The  Auetrian 
superiority  of  numbers  was  once  more  such,  that 
nothing,  but  the  most  masterly  combinations  on  the 
part  of  the  French  general,  could  have  prevented 
them  from  sweeping  every  thing  before  them  in  the 
plains  dt  Lombardy. 

Buonaparte  heard  in  the  beginning  of  October 
that  Alvinzi's  eolumns  were  in  motion:  he  had 

gaced  Vaubois  to  guard  Trent,  and  Massen«  at 
assano  to  check  the  march  of  the  field-marshal ; 
but  neither  of  these  generals  was  able  to  hold  his 
ground.  The  troops  of  Vaubois  were  driven  from 
that  position  of  Calliano,  the  strength  of  which  has 
been  already  mentioaed,  under  ciroumstanees  which 
Napoleon  oonsidered  disgraceful  to  the  eharaeter 
of  the  French  soldiery.  Massena  avoided  battle ; 
but  such  was  the  overwhelmjng  superiority  of  AI- 
vinzi,  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  position  of 
Bassano.  Napoleon  himself  hurried  forward  to 
Bustain  Massena ;  and  a  severe  rencontre,  in  which 
either  side  elaimed  the  victory,  took  place  at  Vi- 
cenza.  The  French,  however,  retreated,  and  Buona- 
parte fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Verona.  The  whole 
country  between  the  Brenta  and  the  Adige  was  in 
Alvinzi's  hands;  while  the  still  strong  and  deter- 
mined  ^arrison  of  Mantua,  in  Napoleon's  rear,  ren- 
dering  it  indispensable  for  him  to  divido  his  fbrees, 
made  his  position  eminently  critical. 

His  first  care  was  to  Visit  the  discomfited  troops 
of  Vaubois.    u  You  have  disnleaaed  me,w  said  he, 
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"you  have  suffered  yourselves  to  be  driven  from 
positions  where  a  handful  of  determincd  men  might 
nave  bid  an  army  defiance.  You  are  no  longer 
French  soldiers !  You  belong  not  to  the  army  of 
Italy."  At  these  words  tears  streamed  down  the 
rugged  cheeks  of  the  grenadiers.  "Place  ua  but 
once  raore  in  the  van,"  cried  they,  "  and  you  shall 
judge  whether  we  do  not  belong  to  the  army  of 
Italy."  The  general  dropped  his  angry  tone ;  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  campaign  no  troops  more  distin* 
guished  themselves  than  these. 

Having  thus  revived  the  ardour  of  his  soldicrV, 
Buonaparte  concentrated  his  coluiims  on  the  right 
of  the  Adige,  whiie  Alvinzi  took  np  a  very  strong 
Position  on  the  heights  of  Caldiero,  on  the  left  bank, 
nearly  opposite  to  Verona.  In  pursuance  of  the 
same  System  which  had  already  so  often  proved 
fatal  to  his  opponents,  it  was  the  object  of  Buona- 
parte to  assault  Alvinzi,  and  scatter  his  forces,  ere 
they  could  be  joined  by  Davidowich.  He  lost  no 
time,  therefore,  in  attacking  the  heights  of  Caldiero; 
but  in  spite  of  all  that  Massena,  who  headed  the 
charge,  could  do,  the  Austrians,  strong  in  numbers 
and  in  position,  repelled  the  assailants  with  great 
carnage.  A  terrible  tempest  ptevailed  during  the 
action,  and  Napoleon,  in  his  despatches,endeavoüred 
to  shift  the  blarae  to  the  eletnents. 

The  country  behind  Caldiero  lying  opert  tö  Davi* 
dowich,  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  other  means 
of  assault,  or  permit  the  dreaded  junetion  to  oecur. 
The  genius  of  Buonaparte  suggested  to  hira  on 
this  occasion  a  movement  altogether  unexpected. 
During  the  night,  leaving  1,500  men  under  Kilmaine 
to  guard  Verona,  he  marched  for  some  space  rear- 
wards,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  retreat  on  Mantua, 
which  the  failure  of  his  recent  assault  rendered  not 
unlikely.  But  his  columns  were  ere  long  wheeled 
again  towards  the  Adige ;  and  finding  a  bridge  ready 
prepared,  were  at  oncej^aced  on  the  same  stde  pf 
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the  river  with  the  enemy,— but  in  the  rear  altogether 
of  his  position,  amid  those  wide-spreadmg  mo- 
rasses  which  cover  the  country  about  Areola.  This 
daring  movement  was  devised  to  place  Napoleon 
between  Alvinzi  and  Davidowich;  but  the  unsafe 
nature  of  the  spround,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
dykes,  by  which  alone  he  could  advance  on  Areola, 
rendered  victery  difficult,  and  reverse  most  hazard- 
ous.  He  divided  his  men  into  three  columns,  and 
charged  at  daybreak  by  the  three  dykes  which  con- 
duet  to  Areola.  The  Austrian,  not  suspecting  that 
the  main  body  of  the  Prench  had  evaeuated  Verona, 
treated  this  at  first  as  an  affair  of  iight  troops ;  but 
apiday  advanced  the  truth  became  apparent,  and 
tJakseinärrowJpassages  were  defended  with  the  most 
determined  gullantr^.  Äugereau  headed  the  first 
aotamn  thaiire^hedtb^'bril^e-öf1  Areola,  and  was 
thscrev  äfter  ^deffpem&^fföti,  ^H^etl  back  With^reat- 
tos*,  jßudnapä^  pesceMn^the netefssfty ^  'Cär-! 
jying t&e  j>öint> ie*e<  AMflfci  isMAüttivey nbw* th*ew] 
himself  oh  ?the  bridge,  änü  Bei^irtg  a  Standard,  ürgfet}1 
his  grenadiersonce  more  to  ihö  cfcarge.  ' i!  "  (: 
/iSie Ärei w#r toem^öüB? -'ortöe1  ifiore  the'  Fröttöh 
gare  wttyv  Napoieön  hltnself,  loät  in  *he  ituttnöfc 
was  bom^Jba^kwards;  fore&d  över  the  dyfce,  atid  ha'd 
rieaorly  te^M  smöthetgd  in  the<  iWorkss,  while  somer 
of  the  advanemg  .Atesfcriahs  wert»  ftlready5'  between- 
himahdhis  bamed  caluror».  His  immirt^rt  dan^er 
was  observted .»'  the  -soldh^  tfattght 'lftfc  alörnr,  and 
nishiiig'fbTWfilrdBii  with  41*0  »etf*  *  Söffe  the  gttferal* 
awrthrö  w  thfe  3©e*mafts '  'Wtth4r*e4istible!  ViöTene* .' 
plocbedi.N8pöi«oö  $t6m  ihv  bog*  'and  ^afried*  «he 
bridfe.^Thiswaß^eiirsibätfieof  Areola.    {JVto;! 

16J\:1  ü-*-v<  -»i.v   l  "  ■:•.  ..'.'j:.:i      »!  ,.:.'■»")'  ><<    ■".    ''I 

,;  This  ^movement  rsvWe*  i«  <he '  Atisttfari'  lrttes-thetf ' 
tfcMüt  fori  th©  rikme  of  Buonaparte ;  ahd:  Alvinki  stfcw 
that  nei  timewäfiJtO'  be'lost  4f  h^  nieant  io  pä&erVe^ 
hte  comnatmiöatiswi  With  Davidowfch.  H^  ÖbtfWÄdned 
Oaldier®,  and  gaötingf  the  open  coüntrybehiiitd  Ar- . 
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cola,  robbed  his  enemy  for  the  moment  of  the  ad- 
vantage  which  his  skill  had  gained.  Napoleon,  per- 
ceiving  that  Areola  was  no  longer  in  the  rear  of  his 
enemy  but  in  his  front,  and  fearful  lest  Vaubois 
might  be  overwhelmed  by  Davidowieh,  while  Alvinzi 
remained  thus  between  him  and  the  Brenta,  eva 
cuated  Areola,  and  retreated  to  Ronco. 

Next  morning,  having  ascertained  that  Davido- 
wich had  not  been  engaged  with  Vaubois,  Napoleon 
once  more  advanced  upon  Areola.  The  place  was 
once  more  defended  bravely,  and  once  more  it  was 
carried.  But  this  second  battle  of  Areola  proved 
no  more  decisive  than  the  first;  for  Alvinzi  still- 
contrived  to  maintain  his  main  force  unbroken  in 
the  difficult  country  behind ;  and  Buonaparte  once 
more  retreated  to  Ronco. 

JVou.  17.]  The  third  day  was  decisive.  On  this 
occasion  also  he  carried  Areola ;  and,  by  two  stra- 
tagems,  was  enabled  to  make  his  victory  effectual. 
An  ambuscade,  planted  among  some  willows,  sud- 
denly  opened  fire  on  a  column  of  Croats,  threw 
them  into  confusion,  and,  rushing  from  the  conceal- 
ment,  crushed  them  down  into  the  opposite  bog, 
where  most  of  them  died.  Napoleon  was  anxious 
to  follow  up  this  success  by  charging  the  Austrian 
main  body  on  the  firm  ground  behind  the  marshes. 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  reach  them  there. 
He  had,  in  various  quarters,  portable  bridges  ready 
for  crossing  the  ditches  and  canals ;  but  the  enemy 
stood  in  good  order,  and  three  days'  hard  fighting 
had  nearly  exhausted  his  own  men.  In  one  of  his 
conversations  at  St.  Helena,  he  thus  told  the  story. 
u  At  Areola,  I  gained  the  battle  with  twenty-five 
horsemen.  I  pereeived  the  critical  moment  of  las 
situde  in  either  army— when  the  oldestand  bravest 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  in  their  tents.  All  my 
men  had  been  engaged.  Three  times  I  had  been 
obliged  to  re-establish  the  battle.  .  There  remained 
to  me  but  some  twenty-five  guides.    I  sent  them 

Vol.  1.— G 
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round  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  with  three  trnm 
pets,  bidding  them  blow  loud  and  Charge  furiously 
Here  i$  the  Frenck  cavaliy,  was  the  cry ;  and  they 
took  to  flieht.'9 ....  The  Austrians  doubted  not  that 
Murat  and  all  the  horse  had  forced  a  way  through 
the  böge ;  and  at  that  moment  Buonaparte  command- 
ing  a  general  assault  in 'front,  the  confusion  became 
hopeless.  AI vinzi  retreated  finally,  though  in  deceut 
order,  upon  Montebello. 

It  was  at  Areola  that  Mairon,  who  ever  since  the 
storming  of  Little  Gibraltar  had  lived  on  terms  of 
brother-like  intimaey  with  Napoleon,  seeing  a  bomb 
about  to  explode,  threw  himself  between  it  and  his 
general,  and  thus  saved  his  life  at  the  cost  of  his 
own.  Napoleon,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  remembered 
and  regretted  this  heroie  friend. 

In  these  three  days  Buonaparte  lost  8000  mens 
the  slaughter  among  his  opponents  must  have  been 
terrible.  Davidowich,  in  never  coming  up  to  join 
Alvinzi  after  his  success  over  Vaubois,  and  Wurm- 
ser,  in  remaining  quiet  at  Mantua  when  by  advancing 
with  his  garrison  he  might  have  incommoded  the 
French  rear,  were  guilty  of  grievous  misjudginent 
or  indecision.  Once  more  the  rapid  combinations 
of  Napoleon  had  rendered  all  the  efforts  of 'the 
Austrian  cabinet  abortive.  For  two  months  after  the 
last  day  of  Areola,  he  remained  the  undisturbed 
master  of  Lombardy.  All  that  his  enemy  could 
show,  in  set-off  for  the  slaughter  and  discomfiture 
of  Alvinzi's  campaign,  was  that  they  retained  pos- 
session  of  Bassano  and  Trent,  thus  interrupfing 
Buonaparte's  access  to  the  Tyrol  and  Germany. 
This  advantage  was  not  trivial;  but  it  had  been 
döarly  bought. 

A  fourth  army  had  been  bafiled ;  but  the  resolu- 
tion  of  the  imperial  court  was  indomitable,  and  new 

evies  were  diligently  forwarded  to  reinforce  AI- 
vinzi.    Once  more  (January  7,  1797)  the  marshal 

found  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000 :  once  more  his 
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superiority  over  Napoleon's  muster-roll  was  enor- 
mou8 ;  and  once  more  he  descended  from  the  moun- 
tains  with  the  hope  of  relieving  Wurmser  and  recon- 
quering  Lombardy.  The  fifth  act  of  the  tragedy 
was  yet  to  be  performed. 

'  We  may  here  pause,  to  notice  some  civil  events  of 
ünportance  which  occurred  ere  Alvinzi  made  his 
final  descent.  The  success  of  the  French  naturally 
gave  new  vigour  to  the  Italian  party  who,  chiefly  in 
the  large  towns,  were  hostile  to  Austria,  and  desirous 
to  settle  their  own  government  on  the  republican 
model.  Napoleon  had  by  this  time  come  to  be  any 
thing  but  a  jacobin  in  his  political  sentiments :  hu 
habits  of  command ;  his  erperience  of  the  narrow 
and  ignoiant  management  of  the  directory ;  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  ministers  of  sovereign 
power«;  his  sense,  daüy  strengthened  by  events, 
that  whatever  good  was  done  in  Italy  was'owihg  to 
his  own  «kill  and  the  devotion  of  his  army,— all 
these  circumstanees  conspired  to  make  him  respect 
himself  and  contemn  the  government,  almost  in 
despke  of  which  he  had  conquered  kingdoms  for 
France.  He  therefore  regarded  now  with  little 
eympathy  the  aspirations  after  republican  Organiza- 
tion, which  he  had  himself  originaliy  stimulated 
among  the  northern  Italians.  He  knew,  however, 
that  the  directory  had,  by  absurd  and  extravagant 
demands,  provoked  the  pope  to  break  off  the  treaty 
of  Bologna,  and  to  raise  his  army  to  the  number  of 
40,000, — that  Naple*  had  every  Disposition  to  back 
his  holiness  with  30,000  soldiers,  provided  any  re- 
verse  should  befall  the  French  in  Lombardy,-— and, 
finally,  that  Alvinzi  was  rapidly  preparing  for 
another  march,  with  numbers  uifinitely  superior  to 
what  he  could  himself  extort  from  the  government 
of  Paris;*  and  considering  these  circumstanees,  he 


*  Buonaparte,  to  replace  all  hta  Iomm  In  the  lart  two  canpalgaa,  had 
ucatotd  oaly  7000  weruito- 
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feit  him  seif  compelled  to  seek  strenffth  by  gratifying 
his  Italian  friends.  Two  republics  accordingly 
were  organized;  the  Cispadane  and  the  Transpa- 
dane — handmaids  rather  than  sisters  of  the  great 
French  democracy.  These  events  took  place  during 
the  period  of  military  inaction  which  followed  the 
victories  of  Areola.  The  new  republics  hastened 
to  repay  Napoleon's  favour  by  raising  troops,  and 
placed  at  his  disposal  a  force  which  he  considered 
as  sufficient  to  keep  the  papal  army  in  check  during 
the  expected  renewal  of  Alvinzi's  efforts. 

Buonaparte  atlhis  period  practised  every  art  to 
make  himself  populär  with  the  Italians;  nor  was  it 
of  little  moment  that  they  in  fact  regarded  him  more 
as  their  own  countryman  than  a  Frenchman ;  that 
their  beautiful  language  was  his  mother  tongue ;  that 
he  knew  their  manners  and  their  literature,  and  even 
in  his  conquering  rapacity  displayed  his  esteem  for 
their  arts.  He  was  wise  enough,  too,  on  farther 
familiarity  with  the  State  of  the  country,  to  drop 
that  tone  of  hostility  which  he  had  at  first  adopted 
towards  the  priesthood ;  and  to  eultivate  the  most 
influentjal  members  of  that  powerful  order  by  atten- 
tion« which  the  directory  heard  of  with  wonder,  and 
would  have  heard  of,  had  he  been  any  other  than 
Napoleon,  with  scorn  and  contempt.  *  Wherever  he 
could  have  personal  intercourse  with  the  priesthood, 
he  seems  to  have  considerably  softened  their  spieen* 
Meantime,  the  clergy  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  the 
nobility  of  Romagna,  were  combining  all  their  efforts 
to  rouse  the  population  against  him ;  and  the  pope, 
pushed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  despair  by  the  French 

*  He  fotind  among  them  a  weafthy  old  canon  of  bis  own  name,  who 
was  proud  to  hall  the  Corafcan  as  a  true  deaoendant  of  the  Tuscan 
Buonapartes;  who  entertained  him  and  hlswhole  staff  with  rauch 
■plendour ;  amuoed  the  general  with  hia  anxiety  that  some  interest 
ahould  be  applied  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  procura  the  canonization  of  a 
certain  long-defunct  worthy  of  the  common  Hneage,  by  name  Baon- 
▼entara  Buonaparte;  and«  dyinc  «hortly  afterward,  bequeathed  hia 
wbole  fbrtune  to  hia  new-found  Mnaman« 
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directory,  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  his  secular 
.vassals  heard  such  appeals  with  indifference. 

Alvinzi's  preparations  were,  in  the  mean  tirae, 
rapidly  ad  väncing.  The  enthu  siasm  of  the  Austrian 
gentry  was  effectually  stirred  by  the  apprehension 
of  seeing  the  conqueror  of  Italy  under  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  and  volunteer  corps  were  formed  every 
where  and  marched  upon  the  frontier.  The  gallant 
peasantry  of  the  Tyrol  had  already  disp}ayed  their 
zeal ;  nor  did  the  previous  reverses  of  Alvinzi  pre- 
vent  them  from  once  more  crowding  to  his  Standard. 
Napoleon  proclaimed  that  every  Tyrolese  caught  in 
arms  should  be  shot  as  a  brigand.  Alvinzi  replied, 
that  for  every  murdered  peasant  he  would  hang  a 
French  prisoner  of  war:  Buonaparte  rejoined,  that 
the  first  execution  of  this  threat  would  be  instantly 
followed  by  the  gibbeting  of  Alvinzi's  own  nephew, 
who  was  in  his  hands.  These  ferocious  threats 
were  soon  laid  aside,  when  time  had  been  given  for 
reflecticn ;  and  either  general  prepared  to  carry  on 
the  war  according  to  the  ~>ld  rules,  which  are  at 
least  sufficiently  severe. 

Alvinzi  sent  a  peasant  across  he  country  to  find 
his  way  if  possible  inte  the  beleaguered  city  of 
Mantua,  and  give  Wurmsei  notice  that  he  was  once 
more  ready  to  attempt  his  relief  The  veteran  was 
commanded  to  make  what  diversion  he  could  in 
favourof  the  approaching  army ;  andif  thingscame 
to  the  worst,  to  fight  his  way  out  of  Mantua,  retire 
on  Romagna,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
papal  forces.  The  spy  who  carried  these  tidings 
was  intereepted,  and  dragged  into  the  presence  of 
Napoleon.  The  terrined  man  confessed  that  he  had 
swallowed  the  ball  of  wax  in  which  the  despatch 
was  wrapped.  His  stomach  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render  its  contents;  and  Buonaparte  prepared  tt 
meet  his  enemy«  Leaving  Serrurier  to  keep  up  the 
blockade  of  Mantua,  he  hastened  to  resuine  hui 
central  position  at  Verona,  from  which  he  could, 
03 
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accoirding  to  circumstances,  march  with  convenience 
on  whatcver  line  the  Austrian  main  body  might 
choose  for  their  advance. 

The  imperialists,  as  if  determined  to  profit  by  no 
iesson,  once  more  descended  from  the  Tyrol  upon 
two  different  lines  of  march;  Alvinzi  himself 
choosing  that  of  the  upper  Adige ;  while  Provera 
headed  a  second  army,  with  Orders  to  follow  the 
Brenta,  and  then,  striking  across  to  the  lower  Adige, 
join  the  marshal  befbre  the  walls  of  Mantua.  Could 
they  have  combined  their  forces  thus,  and  delivered 
Wurmser,  there  was  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  French 
must  retreat  before  so  vast  an  army  as  would  then 
have  faced  them.  But  Napoleon  was  destined  once 
more  to  dissipate  all  these  victorious  dreams.  He 
had  posted  Joubert  at  Rivoli,  to  dispute  that  important 
Position,  should  the  campaign  open  with  an  attempt 
to  force  it  by  Alvinzi ;  while  Augereau's  division 
was  to  watch  the  march  of  Provera.  He  remained 
himself  at  Verona  until  he  could  learn  with  cer- 
tainty  by  which  of  these  generals  the  first  grand 
assault  was  to  be  mada.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th 
of  January,  tidings  were  brought  him  that  Joubert 
had  all  that  day  been  maintaining  his  ground  with 
difficulty ;  and  he  inslantly  hastened  to  what  now 
appeared  to  be  the  proper  scene  of  action  for  himself, 

Arriving  about  two  in  the  mornmg,  (by  another 
of  his  almost  incredible  forced  marches,)  on  the 
heights  of  Rivoli,  he,  the  moonlight  being  clear, 
could  distinguish  five  separate  encampments,  with 
innumerable  watch-fires,  in  the  Valley  below.  His 
lieutenant,  confounded  by  the  display  of  this  gigantic 
force,  was  in  the  very  act  of  abandoning  the  Posi- 
tion. Napoleon  ihstantly  checked  this  movement ; 
and  bringing  up  more  battalions,  forced  the  Croats 
from  an  eminence  which  they  had  already  seized  on 
the  first  Symptoms  of  the  French  retreat.  Napo- 
leon's  keen  eye,  surveying  the  position  of  the  five 
encampments  below,  penetrated  the  secret  of  AI« 
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vinzi ;  namely,  that  his  artillery  could  not  yet  have 
arrived,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  occupied 
ground  so  distant  from  the  object  of  attack.  He 
concluded  that  the  Austrian  did  not  mean  to  make 
his  grand  assault  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
solved  to  force  him  to  anticipate  that  movement. 
For  this  purpose,  he  took  all  possible  pains  to  con- 
ceal  his  own  arrival ;  and  prolonged,  by  a  series  of 
petty  manceuvres,  the  enemy's  belief  that  he  had  to 
do  with  a  mere  outpost  of  the  French.  Alvinzi 
swallowed  the  deceit ;  and,  instead  of  advancing  on 
some  great  and  well-arranged  System,  suffered  his 
several  columns  to  endeavour  to  force  the  heights 
by  insulated  movements,  which  the  real  strength  of 
Napoleon  easily  enabled  him  to  baffle.  It  is  true 
that  at  one  moment  the  bravery  of  the  Germans  had 
nearly  overthrown  the  French  on  a  point  of  pre-emi- 
nent  importance ;  but  Napoleon  himself,  galloping  to 
the  spot,  roused  by  his  voice  and  action  the  division 
of  Massena,  who,  having  marched  all  night,  had  lain 
down  to  rest  in  the  extreme  of  weariness,  and  se- 
conded  by  them  and  their  gallant  general,*  swept 
every  thing  before  him.  The  French  artillery  was 
in  position :  the  Austrian  (according  to  Napoieon's 
shre  wd  guess)  had  not  yet  eome  up,  and  this  circum- 
stance  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  can- 
nonade  from  the  heights,  backed  by  successive 
charges  of  horse  and  foot,  rendered  every  attempt 
to  storm  the  summit  abortive ;  and  the  main  body 
of  the  imperiali8ts  was  already  in  confusion,  and, 
indeed,  in  flight,  ere  one  of  their  divisions,  which  had 
been  sent  round  to  outflank  Buonaparte  and  take 
nigher  ground  in  his  rear,  was  able  to  execute  its 
errand.  When,  accordingly,  this  division  (that  of 
Lusignan)  at  length  achieved  its  destined  object — it 
did  so,  not  to  complete  the  misery  of  a  routed,  but 
to  swell  the  prey  of  a  victorious,  enemy.  *  Instead 

*  Henc^inthestqueljMÄwam^tttle,  «'dukeof  R1toU.m 
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of  cutting  off  ihe  retreat  of  Joubert,  Lusignan  found 
himself  insulated  from  Alvinzi,  and  forced  to  lay 
down  his  arms  to  Buonaparte.  "  Here  was  a  good 
plan,"  said  Napoleon,  "  but  these  Austrians  are  not 
apt  to  calculate  the  value  of  minutes."  Ilad  Lu- 
signan gained  the  rear  of  the  French  an  hour  earlier, 
while  the  contest  was  still  hot  in  front  of  the  heights 
of  Rivoli,  he  might  have  made  the  14th  of  Jannary 
one  of  the  darkest,  instead  of  one  of  the  brightest, 
days  in  the  military  chronicles  of  Napoleon. 

He,  who  in  the  course  of  this  trying  day  had  had 
three  horses  shot  under  him,  hardly  waited  to  see 
Lusignan  surrender,  and  to  intrust  his  friends,  Mas- 
sena,  Murat,  and  Joubert,  with  the  task  of  pursuing 
the  flying  columns  of  Alvinzi.  He  had  heard,  during 
the  battle,  that  Provera  had  forced  his  way  to  the 
Lago  di  Guarda,  and  was  already,  by  means  of 
boats,  in  communication  with  Mantua.  The  force 
of  Augereau  having  proved  insufficient  to  oppose 
the  march  of  the  imperialists1  second  column,  it  was 
high  time  that  Napoleon  himself  shoutö  hurry  with 
reinforcements  to  the  Lower  Adige,  and  prevent 
Wurmser  from  either  housing  Provert,  or  joining 
him  in  the  open  field,  and  so  effecting  the  escape  of 
his  own  still  formidable  garrison,  whether  to  the 
Tyrol  or  the  Romagna. 

Having  marched  all  night  and  all  next  day,  Napo- 
leon reached  the  vicinity  of  Mantua  late  on  the  15th. 
He  found  the  enemy  strongly  posted,  and  Serrurier's 
Situation  highly  critical.  A  regiment  of  Provera's 
hussars  had  but  a  few  hours  before  nearly  established 
themselves  in  the  suburb  of  St.  George.  This  Aus- 
trian  corps  had  been  clothed  in  white  cloaks,  resem- 
bling  those  of  a  well-known  French  regiment ;  and 
advancing  towards  the  gate,  would  certainly  have 
been  admitted  as  friends— but  for  the  sagaeity  of  one 
sergeant,  who  could  not  help  fancying  that  the  white 
cloaks  had  too  much  of  the  gloss  of  novelty  about 
thern,  to  have  stood  the  tear  and  wear  of  three 
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Buonapartean  campaigns.  This  danger  had  been 
avoided,  but  the  utmost  vigilance  was  necessary. 
The  French  general  himself  passed  the  night  in 
Walking  about  the  outposts,  so  great  was  his  anxiety. 

At  one  of  these  he  found  a  grenadier  asleep  by 
the  root  of  a  tree ;  and  takinghis  gon,  without  waken- 
ing  him,  performed  a  sentinel's  duty  in  his  place 
for  about  half  an  hour ;  when  the  man,  starting  from 
his  slumbers,  perceived  with  terror  and  despair  the 
countenance  and  oceupation  of  his  general.  He  feil 
on  his  knees  before  him.  "  My  friend,"  said  Napo- 
leon, "here  is  your  musket.  You  had  fought  hard, 
and  marched  long,  and  your  sleep  is  excusable :  but 
a  moment's  inattention  might  at  present  min  the 
army.  I  happened  to  be  awake,  and  have  held  your 
post  for  you.  You  will  be  more  careful  another  time." 

It  is  needless  to  sayhow  the  devotion  of  his  men 
was  nourished  by  such  anecdotes  as  these  flying 
ever  and  anon  from  column  to  column.  Next  morn- 
ing  there  ensued  a  hot  skirmish,recorded  as  thebattle 
of  St.  George.  Provera  was  compelled  to  retreat ; 
and  Wurmser,  who  had  sallied  out  and  seized  the 
causeway  and  citadel  of  La  Favorita,  was  fain  to 
retreat  within»  his  old  walls,  in  consequence  of  a 
desperate  assault  headed  by  Napoleon  in  person. 

January  I6th.]  Provera  now  found  himself  en- 
tirely  cut  off  from  Alvinzi,  and  surrounded  with  the 
French.  He  and  5,000  men  laid  down  their  arms. 
Various  bodies  of  the  Austrian  force,  scattered  over 
the  country  between  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta,  fol- 
flowed  the  example;*  and  the -'brave  Wurmser, 
whose  provisions  were  by  this  time  exhausted,  found 
himself  at  length  under  the  necessity  of  sending  an 
offer  of  capitulation. 

General  Serrurier,  as  Commander  of  the  blockade, 
received  Klenau,  the  bearer  of  Wurmser's  message, 
and  heard  him  State,  with  the  pardonable  artifice 

*  Such  was  the  prevailing  terror,  that  one  body  of  6,000  under  Ben! 
•urreo4ered  to  a  French  ootcer  who  had  hardly  500  men  with  him. 
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usaal  on  such  occasions,  that  his  maater  was  still  in 
a  condition  to  hold  out  considerably  longer,  unless 
honourable  terms  were  granted.  Napoleon  had 
hitherto  been  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  tent  wrapped 
in  bis  cloak ;  he  now  advanced  to  the  Austrian,  who 
had  no  suspicion  in  whose  presence  he  had  been 
speaking,  and  taking  his  pen,  wrote  down  the  condi- 
tions  which  he  was  willing  to  grant.  "These," 
said  he,  "  are  the  terms  to  which  your  generalis 
bravery  entitles  him.  He  may  have  themto-day; 
aweek,a  month  henoe,  he  ahall  have  no  worse. 
Meantime,  teil  him  that  general  Buonaparte  is  about 
to  set  out  for  Rome."  The  envoy  now  recognised 
Napoleon ;  and  on  reading  the  paper,  perceived  that 
the  proposed  terms  were  more  liberal  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope  for.  The  capitulation  was  forthwith 
signed. 

On  the  2d  of  Febrnary,  Wurmser  and  his  garrison 
marched  out  of  Mantua;  but  wheri  the  aged  chief 
was  to  surrender  his  sword,  he  found  only  Serrurier 
ready  to  receive  it.  Napoleon' s  generosity,  in  avoid- 
ing  being  present  personally  to  witness  the  humilia- 
tion  of  this  distinguished  Veteran,  forms  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  traits  in  his  story.  The  directory  had 
urged  him  to  far  different  conduct.  He  treated 
their  suggestions  with  scorn :  "  I  have  granted  the 
Austrian,''  he  wrote  to  them,  "  such  terms  as  were, 
in  my  judgment,  due  to  a  brave  and  honourable 
enemy,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  French  republic.** 

The  loss  of  the  Austrians  at  Mantua  amounted, 
first  and  last,  to  not  less  than  27,000  men.  Besides 
innumerable  miiitary  Stores,  upwards  of  500  brass 
cannon  feil  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror;  and 
Augereau  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  present  the  directory 
with  sixty  stand  of  colours.  He  was  received  with 
tumults  of  exultation,  6uch  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected,  on  an  occasion  so  glorious,  frora  a  people 
less  vivacious  than  the  French. 

The  surrender  of  Provera  and  Wurmser,  following 
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the  total  rout  of  Alvinzi,  placed  Lombardy  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  Napoleon;  and  he  had  now  leisurö 
to  avenge  hiraself  on  the  pope  for  those  hostilo 
demonstrations  which,  ad  yet,he  had  been  contented 
to  hold  in  check.  The  tefror  with  which  the  priestly 
court  of  the  Vatican  received  the  tidings  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  of  the  irre* 
sistible  conqueror's  march  southward,  did  not  pre- 
vent  the  papal  troops  from  making  some  efforts  to 
defend  the  territories  of  the  holy  see.'  General  Vic- 
tor, with  4,000  French,  and  as  many  Lombards, 
adranced  upon  the  rout  of  Imola.  A  papal  force, 
in  numbers  about  equal,  lay  encamped  on  the 
river  Senio  in  front  of  that  .town.  Monks  with  cru- 
cifixes  in  their  hands  ran  through  the  lines,  exciting 
them  to  fight  bravely  for  their  country  and  their 
faith.  The  French  general,  by  a  rapid  movement, 
threw  his  Jiorse  across  the  stream  a  league  or  two 
higher  up,  and  then  charged  through  the  Senio  in 
their  front.  The  resistance  was  brief.  The  pope's 
army,  composed  mostly  of  new  recruits,  retreated 
in  confusion.  Faenza  was  carried  by*  the  bayonet. 
Colli  and  3,000  more  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  the 
strong  town  of  Ancona  was  occupJed.*  On  the  lOth 
of  February  the  French  entered  Loretto,  and  rifled 
that  celebrated  seat  of  superstition  of  whatever  trea- 
sures  it  still  retained:  the  mos*  valuable  articles 
had  already  been  packed  up  and  sent  to  Rome  for 
safety.f— Victor  then  turned  westward  from  An* 


•  The  pffesta  had  an  Image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  this  place,  which 
they  elhibited  to  the  people  In  the  act  Of  sheddlng  teafs,  the  more  to 
«ttmulate  them  agalnst  the  impioi»  republicana.  On  entering  the  place, 
the  French  were  amused  with  dlscovering  the  maChinery  by  which 
fhfs  trick  had  been  performed :  the  Madonna's  tears  were  a  string  of 
glas»  beads  which  flowed  by  clockwork,  within  a  shrine  which  the  wor- 
ehippers  were  too  respectful  to  approach  very  nearly.  Linie  or-molu 
Mountains,  which  stream  on  the  same  principle,  are  now  common  Orna- 
ments for  the  chimney-plece  In  Paris. 

t  The  Santa  Casa,  or  holy  Kaute  of  Loretto,  ls  a  llttle  brick  building, 
round  which  a  magnificent  church  has  been  reared,  and  which  the 
Romish  calendar  State»  to  have  been  the  original  dwelling-houae  of  the 
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Icona,  with  the  design  to  unite  with  anether  French 
column  which  had  advanced  into  the  papal  dominion 
by  Perugia. 
i  The  panic  which  the  French  advance  had  by  this 

|  time  spread  was  such,  that  the  pope  had  no  hope 

|  but  in  Submission.    The  peasants  lately  transformed 

into  soldiers  abandoned  everywhere  their  arms,  and 
I  fled  in  straggling  groupes  to  their  native  villages. 

I  The  alarm  in  Rome  itse^f  recalled  the  days  of  Alane 

\  the  Goth. 

1  The  conduet  of  Buonaparte  at  this  critical  mo- 

ment  was  worthy  of  that  good  sense  which  formed 
the  original  foundation  of  his  successes,  and  of 
which  the  madness  of  pampered  ambition  could 
!  alone  deprive  him  afterward.    He  well  knew,  that 

'  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  territories,  the 

class  who  contemplated  his  approach  with  the 
deepest  terror  were  the  unfortunate  French  priests, 
whom  the  revolution  had  made  exiles  from  their 
native  soil.  It  is  reported  that  one  of  these  unhappy 
gentlemen  came  forth  in  his  despair,  and,  surrender- 
ing  himself  at  tl>e  French  head-quarters,  said  he 
knew>  his  fate  was  sealed,  and  that  they  might  as 
well  lead  him  at  once  to  the  gallows.  Buonaparte 
dismissed  this  person  with  courtesy,  and  issued  a 
proclama/ion  that  none  of  the  class  should  be  mo- 
lested ;  on  the  contrary,  allotting  to  each  of  them 
the  means  of  existence  in  monasteries,  wherevei  his 
arms  were  or  should  be  predominant. 

This  conduet,  taken  together  with  other  circum- 
stances  of  recent  oecurrence,  was  well  calculated 
to  nourish  in  the  breast  of  the  pope  the  hope  that 
the  victorious  general  of  France  had,  by  this  time, 
discarded  the  ferocious  hostility  of  the  revolutionary 
government  against  the  church  of  which  he  was 
nead.    He  hastened,  however,  to  open  a  negotia 

Virgin  Mary  in  Nazareth,  transported  through  the  air  tö  Italy  by  mira 
cle\  This  was  for  ages  the  chief  reaort  of  Romish  pilgrims,  and  Um 
riches  of  the  place  were  once  enormous. 
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tion,  and  Napoleon  received  his  envoy,  not  merely 
with  civility,  but  with  professions  of  the  profoundest 
personal  reverence  for  the  holy  father.  The  treaty 
of  Tollentino  (12  Feb.  1797)  followed.  By  this  the 
pope  conceded  formally  (for  the  first  time}  his  an- 
cient  territory  of  Avignon ;  he  resigned  tne  lega- 
tions  of  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  Romagna,  and  the 
port  of  Ancona ;  agreed  to  pay  about  a  mülion  and 
a  half  Sterling,  and  to  execute  to  the  utmost  the  pro 
vision  of  Bologna  with  respect  to  works  of  art. 
On  these  terms  Plus  was  to  remain  nominal  master 
öf  6ome  shreds  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

The  French  directory  heard  with  indignation  that 
any  semblance  of  sovereignty  was  still  left  to  an 
enemy  whose  weakness  had  been  made  so  manifest 
But  Buonaparte  had,  ere  this  time,  learned  to  act  for 
himself.  He  knew  that  any  formal  dethronement 
Of  the  pope  would  invest  his  cause  with  tenfold 
strength  wherever  the  Romish  religion  prevailed; 
that  a  new  spirit  of  aversion  would  arise  against 
France ;  and  that  Naples  would  infallibly  profit  b> 
the  first  disturbances  in  the  north  of  Italy,  to  de- 
clare  war,  and  march  her  large  armv  from  the  south. 
He  believed  also — and  he  ere  long  fcnew-^that  even 
yet  Austria  would  make  other  efforts  to  recover 
Lombardy;  and  was  satisfied,  onthe  whole,  that  he 
should  best  secure  his  ultimate  purposes  by  suffer- 
ing  the  Vatican  to  proiong,  for  some  time  further, 
the  shadow  of  that  sovereignty  which  had  in  former 
?ges  trampled  on  kings  and  emperors. 


Vol.  L— H 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

AWtfrnttty  •/  fijufc*«-  7%»  Arekduke  Ckarles—Battle  of  Tdgtitments 
—Retreat  of  the  Archd%k&— Treaty  of  Leoben-- War  ioüh  Fenie*- 
Penice  eonquered. 

Napoleon  was  now  master  of  all  northern  Italy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  territories  of  Venice,  which 
antique  government,  though  no  longer  qualified  to 
keep  equal  rank  with  the  first  princes  of  Europe* 
Was  still  proud  and  haughty,  and  not  likely  to  omit 
any  favourable  opportunity  of  aiding  Austria  in  the 
great  and  common  object  of  ridding  Italy  of  the 
French.  Buonaparte  heard  without  surprise  that  the 
doge  had  been  raising  new  levies,  and  that  the 
senate  could  still  command  an  army  of  50,000,  com* , 
posed  chiefly  of  fierce  and  semi-barbarous  Sclavo* 
nian  mercenaries.  He  demanded  what  these  de* 
monstrations  meant,  and  was  answered,  that  Venice 
had  no  desire  but  to  maintain  a  perfect  neutrality« 
Afeantime,  there  was  not  wanting  a  strong  party, 
throughout  the  Venetian  territories  of  the  main  land, 
who  were  anxious  to  emulate  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  the  great  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Vene* 
tian  oligarchy,  as  their  neighbours  had  donc  by  that 
of  the  Austrian  crown.  Insurrections  occurred  at 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  elsewhere;  and  Buonaparte, 
though  little  disposed  to  give  the  inhabitants  of 
these  places  the  boon  they  were  in  quest  of,  saw 
and  profited  by  the  opportunity  of  dividing,  by  their 
means,  the  resources,  and  shaking  the  confidence, 
of  the  senate.  After  some  negotiation,  he'told  the 
Venetian  envoy,  that  he  granted  the  prayer  of  his 
masters.  "  Be  neuter,"  said  he ;  "  but  see  that  you* 
neatrality  be  indeed  sincere  and  perfect.    If  any 
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insurrection  occur  in  my  rear,  to  cut  off  my  Commu- 
nications in  the  event  of  my  marching  on  Germany 
— if  any  movement  whatever  betray  the  disposition 
of  your  Senate  to  aid  the  enemies  of  France,  be  sure 
that  vengeance  will  follow — from  that  hour  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Venice  has  ceased  to  be." 

More  than  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since  Aivin- 
zi's  defeat  at  Rivoli ;  in  nine  days  the  war  with  the 
'pope  had  reached  its  close ;  and,  having  left  some 
garrisons  in  the  towns  on  the  Adige,  to  watch  the 
neutrality  of  Venice,  Napoleon  hastened  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria. 
Twenty  thousand  fresh  troops  had  recently  joined 
his  victorious  Standard  frora  France ;  and,  ät  the 
head  of  perhaps  a  larger  force  than  he  had  ever 
before  mustered,  he  proceeded  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Frioul,  where,  according  to  his  Information,  the 
tnain  army  of  Austria,  recruited  once  more  to  its 
original  strength,  was  preparing  to  open  a  ßixth 
campaign— -under  the  Orders,  not  of  Alvinzi,  but  of 
a  general  young  like  himself,  and  hitherto  eminently 
pticcessful— the  same  who  had  already  by  his  com- 
binations  baffled  two  such  masters  in  the  art  of  war 
as  Jourdan  and  Moreau— the  archduke  Charles  of 
Austria;  a  prince  on  whose  high  talents  the  last 
hopes  of  the  empire  seemed  to  repose. 

To  give  the  details  of  the  sixth  campaign,  which 
now  commenced,  would  be  to  repeat  the  story  which 
has  been  already  five  times  told.  The  archduke, 
fetlered  by  the  aulic  Council  of  Vienna,  saw  him- 
self compelled  to  execute  a  plan  which  he  had  dis- 
crimination  enough  to  condemn.  The  Austrian 
army  once  more  commenced  Operations  on  a  double 
basis — one  great  division  on  the  Tyrolese  frontier, 
and  a  greater  under  the  archduke  himself  on  the 
Friulese ;  and  Napoleon — who  had,  even  when  act- 
tng  on  the  defensive,  beeil  able,  by  the  vivacity  of 
bis  movements,  to  assume  the  superiority  on  what* 
cvar  point  he  chose  to  select— was  not  likely  to 
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strike  his  blows  with  less  skill  and  vigour,  now  that 
his  numbers,  and  the  quiescence  of  Italy  behind 
him,  permitted  him  to  assume  the  offensive. 

Buonaparte  found  the  archduke  posted  behind  the 
river  Tagliamento,  in  front  of  the  nigged  Carinthian 
mountains,  which  guard  the  passage  in  that  quarter 
from  Italy  to  Germany.  Detaching  Massena  to  the 
Piave,  where  the  Austrian  division  of  Lusignan 
were  in  Observation,  he  himself  determined  to  Charge 
the  archduke  in  front.  Massena  was  successful  in 
driving  Lusignan  before  him  as  far  as  Belluno, 
(where  a  rear  guard  of  500  surrendered,)  and  thus 
turned  the  Austrian  flank.  Buonaparte  then  at- 
tempted  and  effected  the  passage  of  the  Tagliamento. 
After  a  great  and  formal  display  of  his  forces,  which 
was  met  by  similar  demonstrations  on  the  Austrian 
side  of  the  river,  Buonaparte  suddenly  broke  uplüs 
line  and  retreated.  The  archduke,  knowing  that 
the  French  had  been  marching  all  the  night  before, 
concluded  that  the  general  wished  to  defer  the  battle 
tili  another  day;  and  in  like  manner  withdrew  to 
his  camp.  About  two  hours  after,  Napoleon  rushed 
with  his  whole  army,  who  had  merely  lain  down  in 
ranks,  upon  the  margin  of  the  Tagliamento,  no 
longer  adequately  guarded — and  had  forded  the 
stream  ere  the  Austrian  line  of  battle  could  be 
formed.  In  the  action  which  followed  (March  12), 
the  troops  of  the  archduke  displayed  much  gal- 
lantry,  but  every  efFort  to  dislodge  Napoleon  failed; 
at  length  retreat  was  judged  necessary.  The  French 
followed  hard  behind.  They  stormed  Gradisca, 
where  they  made  5,000  prisoners ;  and — ^the  arch- 
duke pursuing  his  retreat — occupied  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  Trieste,  Fiume,  and  every  strong  hold 
in  Carinthia.  In  the  course  of  a  campaign  of  t  wenty 
days,  the  Austrians  fought  Buonaparte  ten  times, 
but  the  overthrow  on  the  Tagliamento  was  never 
recovered ;  and  the  archduke,  after  defending  Styria 
rach  by  inch,  as  he  had  the  Fiume  and  Carinthia,  ai 
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length  adopted  the  resolution  of  reaching  Vfenna  by 
forced  tnarches,  there  to  gather  round  him  whatever 
force  the  loyalty  of  his  nation  could  muster,  and 
make  a  last  stand  beneath  the  walls  of  the  capital. 
This  plan,  at  first  sight  the  raere  dictate  of  de- 
spair,  was  in  truth  that  of  a  wise  and  prudent  gene- 
ral.  The  archduke  had  receivad  intelligence  frora 
two  quarters  of  events  highly  unfavourable  to  the 
French.  General  Laudon,  the  Austrian  Commander 
on  the  Tyrol  frontier,  had  descended  thence  with 
forces  sufficient  to  overwhelm  Buonaparte's  lieute- 
nancs  on  the  upper  Adige,  and  was  already  in  pos- 
session  of  the  whole  Tyrol,  and  of  several  of  the 
Lombard  towns.  Meanwhile,  the  Venetian  Senate, 
on  hearing  of  these  Austrian  successcs,  had  plucked 
up  courage  to  throw  aside  their  flimsy  neutrality, 
and  not  only  declared  war  against  France,  but  en- 
couraged  their  partisans  in  Verona  to  open  the  con- 
test  with  an  inhuman  massacre  of  tKe  French 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  of  that  city.  The  vindic- 
tive  Italians,  wherever  the  French  party  was  inferior 
in  numbers,  resorted  to  similar  atrocities.  The  few 
troops  left  in  Lombardy  by  Napoleon  were  obliged 
.to  shut  themselves  upin  garrisons,  which  the  insur- 
gent  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  districts  in- 
vested.  The  Venetian  army  passed  the  frontier- 
and,  in  efect,  Buonaparte's  means  of  deriving  sup 
plies  of  any  kind  'from  his  rear  were  for  the  time 
wholly  cut  off.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  arch- 
duke should,  under  such  circumstances,  anticipate 
great  advantage  from  enticing  the  French  army  into 
the  heart  of  Germany;  where,  divided  by  many 
wide  provinces  and  mighty  mountains  and  rivers 
from  France,  and  with  ltaly  once  more  in  arms  be- 
hind  them,  they  should  have  to  abide  the  encounter  of 
an  imperial  army,  animated  by  all  the  best  motives 
that  can  lend  vigour  to  the  arm  of  man ;  fighting  for 
their  own  hearths  under  the  eyes  of  their  own  sove« 
reigu;  seconded  evorywhere  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
H9 
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peasants ;  and  well  convinced  that,  if  they  could 
compel  their  enemy  to  a  retreat,  his  total  ruin  must 
be  the  consequence. 

The  terror  of  the  aulic  councü  stepped  in  topre- 
vent  the  archduke  from  reaping  either  the  credit  or 
the  disgrace  of  his  movement  Vienna  was  panic- 
struek  on  hearing  that  Buonaparte  had  stormed  the 
passes  of  the  Julian  Alps;  the  royal  family  sent 
their  treasures  into  Hungary;  the  middle  ranks, 
iwhose  interest  is  always  peace,  became  clamorous 
for  some  termination  to  a  war,  which  during  six 
years  had  been  so  unfortunate ;  and  the  archduke 
was  ordered  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  pretence 
which  circumstances  might  afibrd  for  the  opening 
of  a  negotiation. 

The  archduke  had  already,  acting  on  his  own 
judgment  and  feelings»  dismissed  such  an  occaaion 
with  civility  and  with  coldness.  Napoleon  had  ad- 
dressed  a  letter  to  his  imperial  highness  from 
Ciagenfurt,  in  which  he  called  on  him,  as  a  brother- 
soldier,  to  consider  the  certain  miseries  and  the 
doubtful  successes  of  war,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
campaign  by  a  fair  and  equitable  treaty.  The  arch- 
duke replied,  that  he  regarded  with  the  highest  es- 
teem  the  personal  character  of  his  correspondent, 
but  that  the  Austrian  government  had  committed  to 
his  trust  the  guidance  of  a  particular  army,  not  the 
diplomatic  business  of  the  empire.  The  prince,  on 
receiving  these  new  Instructions  from  Vienna,  per- 
ceived,  however  reluctantly,  that  the  line  of  his  duty 
was  altered ;  and  the  result  was  a  series  of  negotia- 
tions — which  ended  in  the  provisional  treaty  of  Leo- 
ben signed  April  18, 1797. 

No  sooner  was  this  negotiation  in  a  fair  trainthan 
Napoleon,  abandoning  for  the  moment  the  details  of 
its  management  to  inferior  diplomatists,  hastened  to 
retrace  bis  steps,  and  pour  the  füll  storm  of  his 
wrath  on  the  Venetians.  The  doge  and  his  Senate, 
whose  only  hopes  had  rested  on  the  successes  of 
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Austria  on  the  Adige,  heard  with  utter  despair  that 
the  archduke  had  shared  the  fate  of  Beaulieu,  of 
Wnrmser,  and  of  Alvinzi,  and  that  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  actually  signed.  The  rapidity  of 
Buonaparte's  return  gave  them  no  breathing-time. 
They  nastened  to  send  offers  of  Submission,  and 
their  messengers  were  received  with  anger  and  con- 
tempt.  "French  blood  has  been  treacherously 
shea,"  said  Napoleon ;  "  if  you  could  offer  me  the 
treasures-  of  Peru,  if  you  could  cover  your  whole 
dominion  with  gold— the  atonement  would  be  insuf- 
ficient— the  lion  of  St.  Mark*  must  lick  the  dusL" 
These  tidings  came  like  a  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  devoted  Senate.  Their  deliberations  were  un- 
ceasing;  their  schemes  innumerable ;  their  hearts 
divided  and  unnerved.  Those  secret  Chambers, 
from  which  that  haughty  oligarchy  had  for  so  many 
ages  excluded  every  eye  and  every  voice  but  their 
own,  were  invaded  with  impunity  by  strange-faced 
men,  who  boldly  criticised  their  measures  and  heapea 
new  terrors  on  their  heads,  by  announcing  that  the 
mass  of  the  people  had  ceased  to  consider  the  en- 
durance  of  their  sway  as  synonymous  with  the 
prosperity  of  Venice.  Populär  tumults  filled  the 
streets  and  canals;  universal  confusion  prevailed. 
The  Commanders  of  their  troops  and  fleets  received 
contradictory  Orders,  and  the  city  which 

"- — hadbeUthegoifeowlfeitJiifea," 

seemed  ready  to  yield  every  thing  to  a  ruthless  and 
implacable  enemy,  without  even  striking  a  blow  in 
defence. 

Buonaparte  appeared,  while  the  confusion  was  at 
its  height,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Lagoon. 
Some  of  his  troops  were  already  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  when  (3  Ist  May)  a  hasty  message  reiched 

*  Tbe  armorial  bevlog  of  Venke. 
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Iura,  annoimcing  that  the  Senate  submhted  wholly. 
He  exacted  severe  reyenge.  The  leaders  who  had 
aided  the  Lombard  ihsurgents  were  delivered  to 
him.  The  oligarchy  ceased  to  rule,  and  a  demo- 
iratical  government  was  formed,  provisionally,  on 
the  model  of  France.  Venice  eonsented  to  sur- 
render to  the  victor  large  territories  on  the  raain 
land  of  Italy ;  five  ships  of  war;  3,000,000  francs  in 
eold,  ahd  as  many  more  in  naval  Stores ;  twenty  of 
the  best  pictures,  and  500  manuscripts.  Lastly,  the 
troops  of  the  conqueror  were  to  occupy  the  capital 
until  tranquillity  was  established.  It  will  be  seen 
in  what  that  tranquillity  was  destined  to  consist. 

Such  was  the  humüiation'bf  this  once  proud  and 
energetic,  but  now  worn  out  and  enfeebled,  oli- 
garchy:  so  incapable  was  that  hoary  polity  of  con- 
tending  with  the  youthful  vigo«r  of  Napoleon. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Püktgru—The  Directory  appsol  to  Buonmarte—7**  IStt  Fnustidor 
—TA«  Cntrt  of  Monttbello—Jesephine—Tke  TruUf  of  Camoo  for 
mio—Buo%epart*  lemve*  Jiolf. 

In  their  last  agony,  the  Yenetian  Senate  made  a 
uain  effort  to  secure  the  personal  protection  of  the 
general,  by  offering  him  a  purse  of  seven  millions 
of  francs.  He  rejected  this  whh  scorn.  Ho  had 
already  treated  in  the  same  style  a  bribe  of  four 
millions,  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Mo- 
.  dena.  The  friend  employ ed  to  conduct  the  business 
remindedhimof  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  all  po- 
pulär governments,  and  of  the  little  attention  which 
the  directory  had  hitherto  paid  to  his  personal  inte- 
rests.  "  That  is  all  true  enough,"  said  Napoleon, 
u  bat  for  four  millions  I  will  not  place  mys^JX  in  the 
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power  of  this  duke."  Austria  herseif  did  not  hesi- 
tate  to  tamper  in  the  same  manner,  though  far  more 
magnificently,  as  became  her  resources,  with  his  re- 
publican  virtue.  He  was  offered  an  independent 
German  principality  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  "  I 
thank  the  emperor,"  he  answered,  "  but  if  greatness 
is  to  be  mine,  it  shall  come  from  France." 

The  Venetian  Senate  were  guilty,  in  their  mortal 
struggle,  of  another  and  a  more  inexcusable  piece 
of  meanness.  They  seized  the  person  of  count 
D'Entraigues,  a  French  emigrant,  who  had  been 
living  in  their  city  as  agent  for  the  exiled  house  of 
Bourbon ;  and  surrendered  him  and  all  his  papers 
to  the  victorious  general.  Buonaparte  discovered 
among  these  documents  ample  evidence  that  Piche- 
gru,  the  French  general  on  the  Rhine,  and  univer- 
sally  honoured  as  the  conqueror  of  Holland,  had 
some  time  ere  this  hearkened  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Bourbon  princes,  and,  among  other  efforts  in  favour 
of  the  royal  cause,  not  hesitated  even  to  misobn- 
duct  his  military  movements  with  a  view  to  the 
downfall  of  the  government  which  had  intrusted 
him  with  his  command. 

This  was  a  secret,  the  importance  of  which  Na- 
poleon could  well  appreciate;*  and  he  forthwith 
communicated  it  to  the  directory  at  Paris. 

The  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  in  France 
had  made  Pichegru  a  person  of  still  higher  import- 
ance than  when  he  commenced  his  intrigues  with 
the  Bourbons  as  general  on  the  Rhine.  Some  ob- 
scure  doubts  of  his  fidelity,  or  the  usual  policy  of 
the  directory,  which  rendered  them  averse  (wher- 
ever  they  could  help  it)  to  continue  any  one  general 
very  long  at  the  head  of  one  army,  had  induced  them 
to  displace  Pichegru,  and  appoint  Hoche,  a  tried 
republican,  in  his  room.    Pichegru,  on  ret  Urning  to 

*  Moreau  knew  it  some  months  soooer,  and  said  so  after  Napoleon 
bad  communicated  it  to  the  directory.  This  is  a  suspicious  clrcum» 
■taoce,  wben  cowAdered  along  wkh  the  seque)  of  Moreau,i  bisuay 
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France,  becatne  a  raember  of  the  Council  of  fivt 
hundred,  and  (the  royalist  party  having  at  this  sea* 
son  recovered  all  but  a  preponderance)  was,  on  the 
meeting  of  the  Chambers,  called  to  the  chair  of  that 
in  which  he  had  bis  place. 

The  five  directors  had  in  truth  done  every  thing  t« 
undermine  their  own  authority.  They  were  knowa 
to  be  divided  in  opinion  among  themselves ;  threa 
only  of  their  number  adhered  heartily  to  the  extet» 
ing  Constitution :  one  was  a  royalist ;  another  was 
a  democrat  of  the  Robespierre  school.  One  of  these 
new  and  nncourtly  men  excited  laughter  by  affeet- 
ing  a  princely  State  and  splendour  of  deraeanour 
and  equipage.  Another  disgusted  one  set  of  minds, 
and  annoyed  all  the  rest,  by  procuring  a  law  for  the 
Observation  of  the  tenth  day  as  a  day  of  repose,  and 
deelaring  it  a  crime  to  shut  up  shops  on  the  Sabbath» 
A  ridiculous  ritual  of  an  avowedly  heathen  worship 
followed,  and  was  recejyed  with  partial  horror,  uni- 
versal contempt.  A  tyrannical  law  abont  the  equalL- 
zation  of  weights  and  measures  spread  confusion 
through  all  mercantile  transactions,  and  was  espe- 
cially  unpopulär  in  the  provinces.  A  contemptible 
riot,  set  on  foot  by  one  who  called  himself  Gracchus 
Barbosuf,  for  the  purpose  of  bringiug  back  the  reign 
of  terroritm,  was  indeed  suppressed ;  but  the  mere 
occurrence  of  such  an  attempt  recalled  too  vividly  > 
the  days  of  Robespierre,  and  by  so  doing  tended  to 
etrengthen  the  cause  of  the  royalists  in  public  opi- 
jiion.  The  truth  is,  that  a  vast  number  of  the  emi- 
grants  had  found  their  way  back  again  to  Paris  after 
the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  and  that  the  old  sway 
of  elegant  mannerg  and  enlightened  saloons  was 
once  more  re-establishing  itself  where  it  had  so 
long  been  supreme.  Every  thing  jndicated  that  the 
direetory  (the  five  majesties  of  the  Louxembourg,  as 
they  were  called  in  derision)  held  their  thrones  by  a 
very  uncertain  tenure ;  and  those  gentlemen,  nothing 
being  left  them  bat  a  choice  among  evils,  were  fain 
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to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  the  armie* 
which  they  dreaded,  and  of  Hoche  and  Buonaparte; 
which  last  name  in  particular  had  long  filled  thenx 
with  jealousy  proportioned  to  its  splendour  and 
populajrity.  ^ 

Napoleon's  recent  conduct,  in  more  important 
points  than  one,  had  excited  powerfülly  the  resent* 
ment  of  the  directory,  which  now  appealed  to  him 
for  aid*  He  had  taken  upon  himself  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  prelirainary  treaty  of  Leoben» 
although  the  French  governmeut  had  sent  general 
Clarke  into  Italy  for  the  express  purpose  of  Con- 
trolling htm,  and  acting  as  his  equal  at  least  in  the 
negotiation.  A  clause  in  that  treaty,  by  which 
Mantua,  the  strengest  fortress  in  Italy,  and  now,  in 
consequence  of  Napoleon's  own  skill  andzeal,  ren- 
dered  stronger  than  it  ever  haa  heen,  was  to  be  sur- 
rendered  backto  Austria,  was  judged  necessary  at 
the  tirae  by  the  general,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
emperor  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  and  the  cession 
of  Belgium.  But  the  directory  thought  the  con* 
queror  underrated  the  advantages  of  his  own  posi* 
'tion  and  theirs  in  consenting  to  it,  and  but  for 
Carnot  would  never  have  ratified  it**  At  the  other 
side  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  again.  the  victorious 
general,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Venice,  had  to 
superintend  the  revolution  of  Genoa;  in  which  great 
city  the  democratic  party  availed  themselves  of  the 
temper  and  events  of  the  time,  to  emancipate  them- 
selves also  from  their  hereditary  oligarchy.  They 
would  fain  have  excluded  the  nobility  from  all  share 
in  the  remodelled  government;  and  Napoleon  re- 
buked  and  discountenanced  this  attempt,  in  terms 
little  likely  to  be  heard  with  approbation  by  the 
"  Sires  of  the  Louxembourg."  He  told  the  Genoese, 
that  to  exclude  the  nobles  was  in  itself  as  unjust  as 

*  Mantua,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  was  saved  to  France  under  Na- 
poleon^ final  treaty  with  Austria ;  but  the  events  which  r&ndered  this 
possible  were  os  yet  unknown  and  unttpected. 
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unwise,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
means  of  reorganizing  their  Constitution*  without 
passing:  like  France  throuffh  thc  terrible  ordeal  of  a 
revolution.  The  rulers  of  France  might  be  excusted 
from  asking  at  this  moment — "  Does  the  Iecturer  of 
the  Ligurian  republic  mean  to  be  our  Washington, 
our  Monk,  or  our  Cromwell  t" 

He,  however,  received  with  alacrity  the  call  of  the 
rembling  directoiy.  He  harangrued  his  soldiery, 
and  made  himself  secure  of  their  readiness  to  act 
as  he  might  choose  for  them.  He  not  only  sent  his 
lieutenant  Angereau  to  Paris,  to  command  the  na- 
tipnal  guard  for  the  government,  should  they  find  it 
necessary  to  appeal  imraediately  to  force,  biit  an- 
nounced  that  he  was  himself  prepared  to  "  pass  the 
Rubicon,"  (an  ominous  phrase,)  and  march  to  their 
assistance,  with  15,000  of  his  best  troops. 

The  directoiy,  meanwhile,  had  in  their  exiremity 
ventured  to  disregard  the  law  against  bringing  regit 
lar  troops  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  capital 
and  summoned  Hoche  to  bring  a  corps  of  his  Rhe- 
nish  army  for  their  instant  protection. 

It  was  by  this  means  that  the  new  revolution,  as 
it  may  be  called,  of  the  18th  Fructidor  was  effected 
On  that  day  (Sept.  4, 1797)  the  majority  of  the  direc- 
tory,  marching  their  army  into  Paris,  detjironed  their 
two  Opposition  colleagues.  Pichegru  and  the  other 
royalists  of  note  in  the  ässemblies,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  150,  were  arrested  and  sent  into  exile. 
The  government,  for  the  moment,  recovered  the 
semblance  of  sacurity ;  and  Buonaparte  heard,  with 
little  satisfaction,*that  they  had  been  able  to  aecom- 
plish  their  immediate  objeet  without  thelnterventio v 
of  his  personal  appearance  on  the  scene.  He  re- 
monstrated,  moreover,  against  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  followed  up  their  success.  According  to ' 
him,  they  ought  to  nave  executed  Pichegru  and  a 
few  ringleaders,  and  set  an  example  of  moderation, 
bv  sparing  all  those  whose  royalism  admitted  of  any 
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doubt,  oi*  if  it  was  manifest,  was  of  secondary  im* 
portance.    It  would  have  been  kard  for  the  directory  ' 
at  this  time  to  have  pleased  Buonaparte,  or  for 
Buonaparte  to  have  entirely  satisfiea  them;  but 
neither  party  made  the  effort. 

Tlie  fall  of  Venice,  however,  gave  Napoleon  the 
means,  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  neglect,  of 
bringing  his  treaty  with  Austria  to  a  more  satisfac* 
tory  conclusion  than  had  been  indicated  in  the  pre* 
liminaries  of  Leoben. 

After  settling  the  affairs  of  Venice,  attd  establish 
ing  the  new  Ligurian  republic,  the  general  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  noble  Castle  of  Montebello,  neaf 
Milan.  Here  his  wife,  who,  though  they  had  been 
married  in  March,  1796,  was  still  a  bride,  and  with 
whom,  during  the  intervening  eventful  months,  he 
had  kept  up  a  correspondence  füll  of  the  fervour,  if 
not  of  the  delicacy,  of  love,#  had  at  length  tejoined 
him. .  Josephine's  manners  were  worthy,  by  uni- 
versal admission,  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  the  ele- 
gance  with  which  she  did  the  honours  of  the  castle, 
filled  the  ministers  and  princes,  who  were  continu- 
ally  to  be  seen  in  its  precincts,  with  admiration« 
While  Napoleon  conducted  his  negotiations  with  as 
much  firmness  and  decision  as  had  marked  him  in 
the  field,  it  was  her  care  that  nature  and  art  should 
lend  all  their  ffraces  to  what  the  Italians  soon 
learned  to  caU  the  court  of  Montebello.  Whatever 
talent  Milan  contained  was  pressed  into  her  Service« 
Music  and  dance,  and  festival  upon  festival,  seemed 
to  occupy  every  hour.  The  beautiful  lakes  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  covered  with  gay  flotillas ;  and  the  vo- 
luptuous  retreats  around  their  shores  ■  received  in 
succession  new  life  and  splendour  from  the  presence 

*  Tt  wonld  be  painfVd  to  ehow,  as  might  easily  be  done,  from  this 
correspondence,  the  original  wapt  of  delicaoy  in  Napoleon's  mind. 
Many  of  his  letter«  are  such  as  no  Engliah  gentleman  would  address  to  a 
mistress.  Tn  others,  the  language  is  worthy  of  a  hero's  passion, 
"  Wurmser,"  says  he,  "  shall  pay  dearly  for  the  tears  he  causes  you  to 
■hed." 

Vol.  I.-I 
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of  Napoleon»  Josephine,  and  the  brilliant  circle 
alnid  whom  they  were  rehearsing  the  imperial 
parte  that  destiny  had  in  reserve  for  them.  Monte* 
bello  was  the  cehtre  from  which  Buonaparte,  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  summer,  negotiated  with  the 
emperor»  controlled  all  Italy,  and  overawed  the 
Louxembourg» 

The  final  settlement  with  the  emperor's  commis- 
sioners  would  have  taken  place  shortly  after  the  fall 
of  Venice,  but  for  the  universal  belief  that  the  go- 
vernment  of  France  approached  some  new  crisis, 
and  the  Austrians'  hope  that  from  such  an  event  • 
their  negotiation  might  derive  considerable  advan- 
tagen.  Buonaparte  well  knew  the  secret  motive 
which  induced  Cobentzel,  the  emperor's  chief  envoy, 
to  protract  and  multiply  discussions  of  which  he  by 
this  time  was  weary.  One  day,  in  this  ambassador's 
own  Chamber,  Napoleon  suddenly  chansed  his  de« 
meanour;  wyou  refuse  to  accept  our  Ultimatum," 
said  he,  taking  in  his  hands  a  beautiful  vase  of  por- 
celain,  which  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  near  him. 
The  Austrian  bowed*  "  It  is  well,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  but  mark  me, — within  two  months  T  will  shatter 
Austria  like  this  potsherd."  So  saying  he  dashed 
the  vase  on  the  ground  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  Cobentzel  followed  him, 
and  made  submissions  which  induced  him  once 
more  to  resume  his  negotiations.     ' 

The  result  was  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  so 
called  from  the  village  at  which  it  was  signed,  on 
the  3d  of  October,  1797.    By  this  act  the  emperor 
yielded  to  France  Flanders  and  the  DQundary  of  the 
Khine,  including  the  great  fortress  of  Mentz.    The 
various  new  repubücs  of  Lombardy  were  united  and  . 
recognised  under  the  general  name  of  the  Cisalpirie  \ 
Republik.    To  indemnify  Austria  for  the  loss  of 
hose  territories,  the  fall  of  Venice  afforded  nevf 
ttieans — of  which  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  tö  l£$£  *'\ 
lose,  nor  Austria  to  accept  the  use.    The  Fronen 
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general  had  indeed  conquered  Venice,  but  he  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  subsequently ,  and  recognised  a 
wholly  new  government  in  place  of  the  oligarchy. 
The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  well  knew  that  tho 
doge  and  Senate  had  incurred  ruin  by  rising  to  his 
own  aid.  Such  considerations  weighed  little  on 
either  aide.  France  and  Austria  agreed  to  effect  a 
division  of  the  whole  territories  of  the  ancient  re- 
public.  Venice  herseif,  and  her  Italian  provinces, 
were  handed  over  to  the  emperor  in  lieu  of  his  lost 
Lombardy ;  and  the  Frenchassumed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Ionian  islands  and  Dalmatia.  This  unprin- 
eipled  proceedingexcited  universal  disgust  through- 
out  Europe.  It  showed  the  sincerity  of  Buona- 
parte's  love  for  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  it  satis- 
fied  all,  the  world  of  the  excellent  title  of  the  impe- 
rial court  to  complain  of  the  selfishness  and  rapacity 
of  the  French  democracy. 

The  emperor  sei  his  seal  at  Campo-Formio  to 
another  of  Buonaparte's  acts  of  dictatorship,  which, 
though  in  one  point  of  view  even  more  unjustifiable 
than  this,  was  not  regarded  by  the  world  with  feel- 
mgs  of  the  same  order.  The  Italian  territory  of 
the  Valteline  had  for  ages  been  subject  to  the  Gnson 
league.  The  inhabitants,  roused  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  all  around  them,  demanded  Napoleon's  inter- 
cession  with  their  Swiss  raasters,  to  procure  their 
admission  to  all  the  political  Privileges  of  the  other 
oantons.  They  refused,  and  Napoleon,  in  the  pleni- 
tude  of  his  authority,  immediately  supported  the 
Valteline  in  throwing  off  the  Grison  yoke,  and  as- 
terting  its  utter  independence.  This  territory  was 
110 w  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  A  govern 
ment  with  which  Franc#e  was  on  terms  of  alliancu 
and  amity,  was  thus  röbbed  of  its  liehest  posses« 
sion ;  but  the  Valteline  belonged,by  natural  position, 
religion,  and  language,  to  Italy,  and  its  annexation 
to  the  new  Italian  republic  was  regarded  as  in  itselt 
just  and  proper,  however  queationable  Buonaparte'a 
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title  to  effect  that  event.  He  himself  said  at  the 
time,  "  It  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  man  that  any 
one  people  should  be  subject  to  another :"  a  canon 
on  which  his  after  history  formed  a  lucid  com- 
mentary. 

In  concluding,  and  in  celebrating  the  conclusion 
of  his  treaty,  Napoleon's  proud  and  fiery  tempera- 
ment  twice  shone  out.  Cobentzel  had  set  down, 
as  the  first  article,  "  The  emperor  recognises  the 
French  republic."  "Efface  that,"  said  Napoleon, 
sternly,  "  it  is  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  is  in  heaven. 
Wo  to  them  that  cannot  distinguish  the  light  of 
either !"  At  the  Te  Deüm,  after  the  proclamation  of 
the  peaoe,  the  imperial  envoy  would  have  taken  the 
place  prepared  for  Buonaparte,  which  was  the  most 
eminent  in  the  church.  The  haughty  soldier  seized 
his  arm  and  drew  him  back,  "  Had  your  imperial 
master  himself  been  here,"  said  he,  "  I  should  not 
have  forgotten  that  in  my  person  the  dignity  of 
France  is  represented." 

Various  minor  arrangements  remained  to  be  cön 
sidered,  and  a  congress  of  all  the  German  powers 
being  summoned  to  meet  for  that  purpose  at  Ras- 
tadt,  Napoleon  received  the  Orders  of  the  directory 
to  appear  there,  and  perfect  his  work  in  the  charac- 
ter  ot  ambassador  of  France.  He  took  an  affecting 
leave  of  his  soldiery,  published  a  temperate  and 
manly  address  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  pro- 
ceeded,  by  way  of  Switzerland  (where,  in  spite  of 
the  affair  of  the  Valteline,  he  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm),  to  the  execution  of  his  duty.  He  carried 
with  him  the  unbounded  love  and  devotion  of  one 
of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  the  world  had  seen ; 
and  the  attachment,  hardlyless  energetic,  of  all  those 
classes  of  society  throughout  Italy,  who  flattered 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, the  creature  of  his  hands,  would  in  time  prepare 
the  way  for,  and  ultimately  merge  in,  a  rcpublioan 
Constitution  common  to  the  whole  Italian  people. 
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With  what  hopes  or  fears  as  to  his  own  future  fpr- 
tanes,  he  abandoned  the  scene  and  the  companions 
of  his  glory,  the  reader  naust  form  his  own  opinion. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Jtapoleon  at  Rastadt~Ht  arrivee  in  Paria— Bit  Reeeptiom  bfthe  Di 
rectory-^His  Conäuct  and  Männer»— He  i*  appainted  tocommand 
the  Armyfor  the  Invasion  of  England — He  reeommend»  an  Expedi- 
tion to  Egjfpt—Reaeke»  Toulon—Embarki. 

Napoleon  was  reeeived  by  the  assembled  minis- 
ten at  Rastadt  with  the  respect  dne  to  the  extraor- 
dinary  talents  which  he  had  aiready  displayed  in 
negotiation  as  well  as  in  war.  But  he  stayed 
amonff  them  only  two  or  three  days,  for  he  pereeived 
that  the  multiplicity  of  minor  arrangements  to  be 
dtscussed  and  settled,  must,  if  he  seriously  entered 
upon  them*  involve  the  necessity  of  a  long-pro- 
tracted  residence  at  Rastadt;  and  he  had  many 
reasons  for  desiring  to  be  (juickly  in  Paris.  His 
personal  relations  with  the  directory  were  öf  a  very 
doubtful  kind,  and  he  earnestly  wishftd  to  study  with 
bis  own  eyes  the  position  in  which  the  government 
stood  towards  the  various  Orders  of  society  in  the 
all-influential  eapital.  He  abandoned  the  conduet 
of  the  diplomatic  bnsiness  to  his  colleagues,  and 
reached  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  December.  Nor 
was  he  without  a  feasible  pretext  for  this  rapidity. 
On  the  9d  of  Oetober,  the  directory  had  announced 
to  the  French  people  their  purpose  to  carry  the  war 
with  the  English  into  England  itself ;  the  iramediate 
Organization  of  a  great  invading  arnty ;  and  their 
design  to  place  it  under  the  command  of  **  Citizen 
general  Buonaparte." 

During  Ins  brief  stay  at  Rastadt,  the  dietator  of 
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Campo-Formio  once  more  broke  out.  The  Swedish 
envoy  was  count  Fersen,  the  same  nobleman  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Paris,  during  the  early 
period  of  the  revolntion,  by  his  devotion  to  king 
Louis  and  Marie- Antoiaette.  Buonaparte  refused 
peremptorily  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  in  which 
a  man,  so  well  known  for  his  bostility  to  the  cause 
of  the  republic,  should  have  any  part ;  and  Fersen 
instantly  withdrew. 

On  quitting  this  congress,  Napoleon  was  careM 
to  resume,  in  everyparticular,  the  appearance  of  a 
private  Citizen.  Reaching  Paris,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  same  small  modest  house  that  he 
had  occupied  ere  he  set  out  for  Italy  in  the  Rue 
Chantereine,  which,  about  this  time,  in  compliment 
to  its  illustrious  inhabitant,  received  from  the  muni- 
cipality  the  new  name  of  Rue  de  la  Vtetoire,  Here 
he  resumed  with  his  piain  clothes  his  favourite 
studies  and  pursuits,  and,  apparently  contented  with 
the  society  of  his  private  friends,  seemed  to  avoid, 
äs  carefully  as  others  in  his  Situation  might  have 
courted,  the  honours  of  populär  distinction  and  ap- 
plause.  It  was  not  immediately  known  that  he  was 
in  Paris,  and  when  he  walked  the  streets  his  person 
was  rarely  recognised  by  the  multitude.  His  mode 
of  life  was  necessarily  somewhat  different  from 
what  it  had  been  when  he  was  both  poor  and  ob- 
scure;  his  society  was  of  course  courted  in  the 
highest  circles,  and  he  from  time  to  time  appeared 
in  them,  and  received  Company  at  home  with  the 
elegance  of  hospitality  over  which  Josephine  was 
so  well  qualified  to  preside.  But  policy,  as  well  as 
pride,  moved  him  to  shun  notoriety.  Before  he 
could  act  again  he  had  much  to  observe ;  and  he 
knew  himself  too  well  to  be  flattered  by  the  stare 
either  of  mobs  or  of  saloons. 

In  his  intercourse  with  society  at  this  period,  he 
was,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable  for  the  cold  re* 
serve  of  his  manners.    He  had  the  appearance  of 
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one  too  much  occupied  with  serious  designs,  to  be 
able  to  relax  at  will  into  the  easy  play  of  ordinär? 
conversation.  If  his  eye  was  on  every  man,  he 
well  knew  that  every  man's  eye  was  upon  him ;  nor, 
perhaps,  could  he  have  chosen  a  better  method  (had 
that  been  his  sOle  object)  for  prolonging  and 
strengthening  the  imgression  his  greatness  was  cal- 
culated  to  create,  tüan  this  very  exhibition  of  in- 
diflerence.  He  did  not  suffer  his  person  to  be  fami- 
liarized  out  of  reverence.  When  he  did  äppear,  it 
was  not  the  ball  or  bon  mot  of  the  evening  before, 
that  he  recalled : — he  was  still,  wherever  he  went, 
the  Buonaparte  of  Lodi,  and  Areola,  and  Rivoli. 
His  military  bluntness  disdained  to  disguise  itself 
amid  those  circleswhere  a  meanerpanpenwwould 
have  been  most  ambitious  to  shine.  The  celebrated  - 
daughter  of  Necker  made  many  efforts  to  catch  his 
fancy,  and  enlist  him  among  the  votaries  of  her  w it, 
.  which  then  gave  law  in  Paris.  "  Whom,w  said  she, 
half  wearied  with  his  chilness,  "  whom  do  you  con- 
eider  as  the  greatest  of  women  ?n  *'  Her,  madam," 
he  answered,  "  who  has  borne  the  greatest  number 
of  chüdrejMfc'  From  this  hour  he  had  Madame  de 
Stael  fortiis  enemy;  and  yet,  such  are  the  incon- 
sistencies  of  human  nature,  no  man  was  more  sen- 
sitive than  he  to  the  assaults  of  a  species  of  enemy 
whom  he  thus  scorned  to  conciliate.  Throughout 
his  Italian  campaigns— as  consul— as  emperor— and 
down  to  the  last  hour  of  the  exile  which  terminated 
his  life — Buonaparte  suffered  himself  to  be  annoyed 
by  sarcasms  and  pamphlets  as  keenly  and  constantly 
as  if  he  had  been  a  poetasten 

The  haughtüiess,  for  such  it  was  considered,  of 
his  behaviour  in  the  high  society  of  the  capital,  was 
of  a  piece  with  what  he  had  already  manifested  in 
the  camp.  In  the  course  of  his  first  campaigns,  hii 
officars,  evenof  the  highest  rank,  became  sensible, 
bv  degrees,  to  a  total  change  of  demeanour.  Ar> 
old  acquaintanee  of  the  Toulon  period,  joining  thu 
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army,  was  about  to  throw  himself  into  the  generali 
arms  with  the  warmth  of  former  familiarity.  Na- 
poleons cold  eye  checked  him ;  and  he  perceived 
in  a  moment  how  he  had  altered  with  his  elevation. 
Buonaparte  had  always,  on  the  other  hand,  affected 
much  familiarity  with  the  common,  soldiery«  He 
dislained  not  on  occaskm  to  sbare  the  ration  or  to 
taste  the  flask  of  a  sentinel ;  and  the  French  private» 
often  as  intelligent  as  those  wnam  fortune  has  placed 
above  him,  used  to  address  the  great  general  with 
even  more  frankness  thart  his  own  captain*  Napo- 
leon, in  one  of  his  Italian  despatches,  mentions  to 
the  directory  the  pleasure  which  he  often  derived 
from  the  conversation  of  the  men.  a  But  yester- 
day,"  says  he,  "  a  common  trooper  addressed  me  as 
I  was  riding,  and  told  me  he  thought  he  could  teil 
me  the  movement  which  eught  to  be  adopted.  I 
listened  to  him,  and  heard  him  detail  some  Opera- 
tions on  which  I  had  actually  resolved  but  a  little 
before."  It  has  been  notieed  (perhaps  by  ovewüce 
speculators)  as  a  pärt  of  the  same  System,  that  Na- 
poleon, on  his  return  to  Paris,  continued  to  eraploy 
the  same  trades-people,  however  inferior  in  their 
several  crafts,  who  had  served  him  in  the  daye  of 
his  obscurity.* 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Buonaparte  oc- 
curred  (January  2, 1798)  when  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Pormio  was  to  be  formally  presented  to  the  direc- 
tory. The  great  court  of  the  Louxembourg  was 
roofed  oyer  with  flags,  an  immense  conoourse,  in* 

*  A  silversmith,  who  had  gtven  him  credit  when  he  sef  <mt  to  Itahr 
for  a  dreasing  case  worth  30t.,  was  rewarded  with  aM  the  bu»inees  which 
the  recoinmendation  of  his  now  Ülustrious  debtor  could  »•  ing  to  him ; 
and»  beiag  clever  in  his  trade,  became  uftimately,  ander  the  patronage 
of  the  iroperiai  househoJd,  one  of  the  weaUbiest  Citizens  of  Paris.  A 
little  hatter,  and  a  eobbter.  who  had  served  Buonaparte  when  a  subal- 
tern, miffht  have  risen  in  the  same  manner,  had  their  skill  equalled  tht 
sllversmith's.  Not  even  Napoleon'»  example  coukt  perstiade  the  PH 
riaiana  to  wev  ill-shaped  hats  and  clumsy  boots;  but  he,  in  hie  ow» 
person,  adhered,  to  the  k»t,  to  Mb  original  connexioa  wUh  tbese  poea 
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cluding  all  the  members  of  the  govcrnment  and  of 
the  two  legislative  bodies,  expected  the  victorious 
negotiator ;  and  when  he  appeared,  followed  by  his 
staff,  and  surroundcd  on  all  hands  with  the  trophies 
of  his  glorious  campaigns,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
mighty  multitude,  to  the  far  greater  part  of  which 
his  person  was,  up  to  the  moment,  entirely  unknown, 
outleaped  all  bounds,  and  filled  the  already  jealous 
hearts  of  the  directors  with  dark  presentiments. 
They  well  knew  that  the  soldiery  returning  from 
I taly  had  sung  and  said  through  every  village,  that 
it  was  high  thne  to  get  rid  of  the  lawyers,  and  make 
'  the  little  corporal"  king.  With  uneasy  hearts  did 
they  hear  what  seemed  too  like  an  echo  of  this  cry, 
from  the  assembled  leaders  of  opinion  in  Paris  and 
in  France.  The  voice  of  Napoleon  was  for  the  first 
time  heard  in  an  energetic  speech,  ascribing  all  the 
gloriee  that  had  been  achieved  to  the  zeal  of  the 
French  ßoldiery — for  u  the  glorious  Constitution  of 
the  year  three" — the  same  glorious  Constitution 
which,  in  the  year  rieht,  was  to  receive  the  coup  de 
grace  from  his  own  band;  and  Barras,  as  presiding 
director,  answering  that "  Nature  had  exhausted  all 
her  powers  in  the  creation  of  a  Buonaparte,"  awoke 
a  new  thunder  of  unwelcome  applauses. 

Carnot  had  been  exiled  afiter  the  18th  Fructidor, 
and  was  at  this  time  actually  believed  to  be  dead. 
The  institute  nominated  Buonaparte  to  fill  his  place ; 
and  he  was  received  by  this  learned  body  with  en- 
thusiasm not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Louxembourg 
He  thenceforth  adopted,  on  all  public  occasions,  the 
costume  of  this  academy ;  and,  laying  aside  as  far  as 
was  possible  the  insignia  of  nis  military  rank, 
seemed  to  desire  only  the  distinction  of  bemg  classed 
with  those  whose  scientific  attainments  had  done 
honour  to  their  country.  In  all  this  he  acted  on  cal- 
culation.  "  I  well  knew,"  said  he  at  St.  Helena, 
"  that  there  was  not  a  drummer  in  the  army  bat 
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would  respect  rae  the  more  for  believing  nie  to  be 
not  a  mere  soldier." 

Some  time  before  he  left  Italy,  a  motion  had  been 
made  in  one  of  the  Chambers  for  rewarding  him  with 
a  ffrant  of  the  estate  of  Chambord,  and  lost,  owing 
solely  to  the  jealousy  of  the  directory.  This  Oppo- 
sition was  on  their  part  uniust  and  unwise,  and  ex- 
tremely  unpopulär  also ;  for  it  was  known  to  all 
men  that  the  general  might  easily  haYe  enriched 
him  seif  during  his  wonderful  campaigns,  and  b»d,in 
fact,  brought  with  him  to  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  no 
more  than  100,000  crowns,  saved  from  the  fair  al- 
lowances  of  his  rank.  No  one  can  doubt  how  Na- 
poleon regarded  this  part  of  their  conduct.  Erery 
day  confirmed  them  in  their  jealousy ;  nor  did  he 
take  much  pains  on  the  other  hand  to  conceal  his 
feelings  towards  them.  On  many  occasions  they 
weie  wüling  to  make  use  of  him»  although  they 
dreaded  in  so  doing  to  furnish  him  with  new  proofs 
of  the  vast  superiority  which  he  had  reached  in 
public  opinion  above  themselves ;  and  he  was,  onhis 
part,  chary  of  acceding  to  any  of  their  proposals. 

On  the  2 Ist  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  was  to  be  celebrated,  according 
to  custom,  as  a  great  festival  of  the  republican  calen- 
dar;  and,  conscious  how  distasteful  the  observance 
had  by  this  time  become  to  all  persona  capable  of 
reflection,  the  govemment  would  fain  have  diverted 
attention  from  themselves,  by  assigning  a  prominent 
part  in  the  ceremonial  to  him,  on  whom,  as  they 
knew,  all  eyes  were  sure  to  be  fixed  whenever  he 
made  his  appearance.  Napoleon  penetrated  their 
motives.  He  remonstrated,  against  the  ceremony 
altogether,  as  perpetuating  the  memory  of  a  deed, 
perhaps  unavoidable,  but  not  the  less  to  be  regretted. 
He  told  them  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  great  re- 
public  to  triumph,  yeär  after  year,  in  the  ßhedding 
of  an  individual  enemy's  blood.  They  answered  by 
reminding  him  that  the  Athenians  and  Romans  oi 
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old  recorded,  in  similar  festivals,  the  downfall  of 
Pisistratus  aiid  the  exile  of  the  Tarquins.  He  night 
have  replied,  that  it  is  easier  for  a  nation  to  renounce 
Christianity  in  name,  than  to  obliterate  altogether 
the  traces  of  its  humanizing  influence.  But  this 
view  did  not  as  yet  occur  to  Napoleon— or,  if  it  had, 
could  not  have  been  promulgated  to  their  convic- 
tion*  He  stood  on  the  impolicy  of  the  barbarous 
ceremony;  and  was  at  length,  with  difficulty,  per- 
suaded  to  appear  in  it  as  a  private  raember  of  the 
Institute,  along  with  the  rest  of  that  asSociation. 
His  refnsal  to  be  there  asMhe  great  general  of  the 
republic  annoyed  the  timid  directory;  and  yet, 
betng  recognised  in  hft  civic  dress,  and  pointed  out 
to  new  myriäds  of  observers,  the  effect  which  the 
govemment  had  desired  to  produce  ^was  brought 
about  in  spite  of  all  Buonaparte's  reluctance.  The 
purpose  of  the  assemblage  was  almost  forgotten; 
the  clamours  of  the  people  converted  it  into  another 
fSte  for  Napoleon. 

It  has  already  been  said,  that  as  early  as  October, 
1797,  the  directory  announced  their  intention  of 
committing  an  army,  destined  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  to  the  conqueror  of  Italy.  He  wholly  dis- 
approved  of  their  rashness  in  breaking  offthenego- 
tiations  of  the  preceding  summer  with  the  English 
envoy,  lord  Malmsbury,  and,  above  all,  of  the  inso- 
lent abruptness  of  that  procedura.*  But  the  die  was 
cast;  and  he  willingiy  accepted  the  appointment 
now  pressed  upon  him  by  the  govemment,  who,  in 
truth,  were  anxious  about  nothing  so  much  as  to 
occupyhis  mind  with  the  matters  of  his  profession, 
and  so  prevent  him  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
the  civil  business  of  the  State,  Solely  owing  to  his 
celebrity,  two  of  his  brothers  were  already  distin- 
guished  members  of  the  legislative  bodies;   and 

*  The  directory  broke  off  the  negotiatlon  in  a  most  insolent  manner, 
byordering  lord  Malmsbury  to  quit  France  within  twenty-four  houni: 
tbis  they  did  in  their  exultaüou  afler  the  18th  FrucUdor 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  gates  of  either 
would  fly  open  for  hiß  own  admission,  if  he  chose  it, 
on  the  next  election. 

Whatever  views  of  ulterior  ambition  might  have 
opened  themselves  to  Napoleon  at  this  period,  he 
well  kne  w  that  the  hour  was  not  yet  come,  in  which 
he  could  serve  his  purposes  better  than  by  the  pur- 
suit  of  his  military  career.  The  directory  were 
populär  with  no  party ;  but  there  were  many  par- 
ties ;  and,  numerically,  probably  the  royalists  were 
the  strengest.  The  pure  republicans  were  still 
powerful :  the  army  of  Italy  was  distant  and  scat- 
tered ;  that  of  the  Rhine,  fer  more  numerous,  and 
eqüally  well  disciplined,  had  itsown  generals — men 
not  yet  in  reputation  immeasurÄbly  inferior  to  him- 
self;  and,  having  been  less  fort unateN  than  their 
brethren  in  Italy,  and  consequently  acquired  less 
wealth,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  soldiery  of  the 
Rhine  regarded  the  others,  if  not  their  leader,  with 
some  little  jealousy.  In  Napoleon's  own  language, 
"  the  pear  was  not  yet  ripe."  ^ 

He  proceeded,  thereforeytomake  a  regulär  survey 
of  the  French  coast  opposite  to  England,  with  the 
view  of  improvinff  its  fortifications,  and  of  selecting 
the  best  points  for  embarking  the  invading  force. 
For  this  Service  he  was  eminently  qualified ;  and 
many  local  improvements  of  great  importance,  long 
afterward  effected,  were  first  suggested  by  him  at 
'  this  period.  But  the  result  of  his  examination  was 
a  perfect  conviction  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
for  invading  England.  He  perceived  that  extensive 
and  tedious  preparations  were  indispensable  ere  the 
French  shipping  on  that  coast  could  be  put  into  a 
condition  for  such  an  attempt ;  and  the  burst  of  loy- 
alty  which  the  threat  of  invasion  called  forth  in 
every  part  of  Britain — the  devotion  with  which  all 
classes  pf  the  people  answered  the  appeal  of  the 
government — the  immense  extent  to  which  the  re- 
gulär and  volunteer  forces  were  increased  everv- 
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where— these  circumstances  produced  a  stron?  im- 
pression  on  his  not  lese  calculating  than  enterpnsing 
mlnd.  He  had  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding  autumn,  suggested  to  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  celebrated  Talleyrand,  the  propriety  of 
inaking  an  effbrt  against  England  in  another  quarter 
of  the  world :— of  seizing  Malta,  proceeding  to  oc- 
cupy  Egypt,  and  therein  gaining  at  once  a  territory 
capable  of  supplying  to  France  the  loss  of  her  West 
Indian  colonies,  and  the  means  of  annoying  Great 
ßritain  in  her  Indian  trade  and  empire.  To  this 
scheine  he  now  recurred:  the  Eastpresented  a  field 
of  conquest  and  giory  on  which  his  imagination  de- 
lighted  to  brood:  the  injustice  of  attacking  the 
dominions  of  the  grand  seignior,  an  old  ally  of 
France,  formed  but  a  trivial  obstacle  in  the  eyes  of 
the  directory :  the  professional  opinion  of  Buona- 
parte,  that  the  invasion  of  England,  if  attempted  then, 
must  fail,  could  not  but  carry  its  due  weight :  the 
temptation  of  plundering  Egypt  and  India  was  great ; 
and  great,  perhaps  above  all  the  rest,  was  the  tempta- 
tion of  Unding  employment  for  Napoleon  at  a  dis- 
tance  from  France.  The  Egyptian  expedition  was 
determined  on ;  but  kept  strictly  secret.  The  at- 
tention of  England  was  still  riveted  on  the  coasts 
öf  Normandy  and  Picardjr,  between  which  and  Paris 
Buonaparte  studiously  divided  his  presence — while 
it  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the 
ships  and  the  troops  really  destined  for  action  were 
assembling. 

Buonaparte,  having  rifled  to  such  purpose  the 
cabinet8  and  galleries  of  the  Italian  princes,  was 
resolved  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  appropriating 
some  of  the  rieh  antiquarian  treasures  of  Egypt ; 
nor  was  it  likelv  that  he  should  undervalue  the 
opportunities  which  his  expedition  might  afford  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  science,  by  careful  ob- 
tervation  of  natural  phenomena.  He  drew  together 
therefore  a  body  of  eminent  artists  and  connoisseurs, 
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under  the  direction  of  Monge,  who  had  managed  bis 
Italian  collections:  it  was  perhaps  the  first  time 
that  a  troop  of  savans  (there  were  100  of  them) 
formed  part  of  the  staff  of  an  invading  army. 

The  various  squadrons  of  the  French  fleet  were 
now  assembled  at  Toulon ;  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  be  in  readiness.  Yet  some  time  elapsed  ere 
Napoleon  joined  the  armament;  and  it  is  said  by 
Miot,  that  he  did  all  he  could  to  defer  joining  it  as 
long  as  possible,  in  consequence  of  certain  obscure 
hopes  wnich  he  had  entertained  of  striking  a  blow 
at  the  existing  government,  and  remodelling  it,  to 
his  own  advantage,  with  the  assent,  if  not  assist- 
ance,  of  Austria.  This  author  adds,  that  Barras, 
having  intercepted  a  letter  of  Buonaparte  to  Co- 
bentzel,  went  to  him  late  one  evening,  and  com- 
manded  him  to  join  the  fleet  instantly,  on  pain  of 
being  denounced  as  the  enemy  of  the  government; 
that  the  general  ordered  his  horses  the  grame  hour, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Toulon,  ere  midnight.  These 
circumstances  may  or  may  not  be  truly  given.  It 
is  not  doubtful  that  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  was  ultimately  regarded,  both  by  Napo- 
leon and  the  directory,  as  a  species  of  honourable 
banishment.  On  reaching  Toulon,  Buonaparte  called 
hig  army  together,  and  harangued  them.  "  Rome," 
he  said,  "  combated  Car thage  by  sea  as  well  as  land ; 
and  England  was  the  Carthage  of  France. — He  was 
come  to  lead  them,  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  of 
Liberty,  across  mighty  seas,  and  into  remote  regions, 
•  where  their  valour  might  achieve  such  glory  and 
such  wealth  as  could  never  be  looked  for  beneath 
the  cold  heavens  of  the  west.  The  meanest  of  his 
soldiers  should  receive  seven  acres  of  land ;" — wkere 
he  mentioned  not.  His  promises  had  not  hitherto 
been  vain.  The  soldiery  heard  him  with  joy,  and 
prepared  to  obey  with  alacrity. 

The  English  government,  meanwhile,  although 
thcy  had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  destination  of  the 
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armament,  had  not  failed  to  observe  what  was  pass- 
ing in  Toulon.  They  probably  belicved  that  the 
ships  there  assembled  were  meant  to  take  part  in 
the  great  scheme.of  the  invasion  of  England.  How- 
ever  this  might  have  been,they  had  sent  aconsider- 
able  reinforcement  to  Nelson,  who  then  commanded 
*n  the  Mediterranean  Station ;  and  he,  at  the  moment 
when  Buonaparte  reached  Toulon,  was  cruising 
within  sight  of  the  port.  Napoleon  well  knew,  that 
to  embark  in  the  presence  of  Nelson  would  be  to 
rusb  into  the  jaws  of  ruin ;  and  waited  until  some 
accident  should  relieve  him  from  this  terrible 
watcher.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  May,  for- 
tune  favoured  him.  A  violent  gale  drove  the  Eng- 
lish  off  the  coast,  and  disabled  some  ships  so  much 
that  Nelson  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  harbours  of 
Sardinia  to  have  them  repaired.  The  French  gene- 
ral  instantly  commanded  the  embarkation  of  all  his 
troops ;  and  as  the  last  of  them  got  on  board,  the 
sun  rose  on  the  mighty  armament :  itwas  one  of 
those  dazziing  suns  which  the  soldiery  delighted 
afterward  to  call  "  the  suns  of  Napoleon." 

Seidom  have  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
witnessed  a  nobler  spectacle.  That  unclouded  sun 
rose  on  a  semicircle  of  vessels,  extending  in  all  to 
not  less  than  six  leagues :  thirteen  ships  of  the  line 
and  fourteen  frigates  (under  the  command  of  ad- 
miral  Brueyes),  and  400  transports.  They  carried 
40,000  picked  soldiers,  and  officers  whose  names 
were  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  general-in-chief ; 
— of  the  men,  as  well  as  of  the.ir  leaders,  the  far 
greater  part  already  aecustomed  to  follow  Napoleon, 
and  to  consider  his  presence  as  the  pledge  of  vic* 
tory. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

; 

T%t  Vefage  to  Egypt— Malta  tnrrmdered—Tke  French  escspe  JMton, 
and  täte  Alexandria— Th*  Marchup  tke  Mb— The  MattU  of  tk$ 
PframidM—CairQ  surrender*— The  Battie  ofAboukir. 

The  French  fleet  was  reinforced,  ere  it  had  pro- 
ceeded  far  on  its  way,by  general  Dessaix,  and  his 
division  from  Italy ;  and,  having  prosperous  wind«, 
appeared  on  the  lOth  of  June  off  Malta.  The  knights 
of  St.  John  were  no  longer  those  hardy  and  deyout 
solcher*  of  the  Cross,  who  for  ages  inspired  terror 
among  the  Mussulmans,  and  were  considered  as  the 
heroic  outguards  of  Christendom.  Sunk  in  indo- 
lence  and  pleasure,  these  inheritors  of  a  glorious 
name  hardly  attempted  for  a  raoment  to  defend  their 
all  but  impregnable  island,  against  the  fleet  which 
covered  the  seas  around  them.  Buonaparte  is  said 
to  have  tampered  successfully  beforehand  with  some 
of  the  French  knights.  Division  of  counsels  pre- 
vailed ;  and  in  confusion  and  panic  the  gates  were 
thrown  open.  As  Napoleon  was  entering  between 
the  huge  rocky  barriers  of  La  Valletta,  Caffarelli 
said  tohim,  "It  is  well  there  was  some  one  within 
to  open  the  door  for  us ;  had  there  been  no  garrisou 
at  all,  the  business  might  have  been  less  easy." 

From  Malta— where  he  left  a  detachment  of  troops 
to  guard  an  acquisition  which  he  expected  to  find 
eminently  useful  in  his  future  Communications  with 
France — Buonaparte  steered  eastward ;  but,  after 
some  days,  ran  upon  the  coast  of  Candia  to  take  in 
water  and  fresh  provisions,  and,  by  thus  casually 
diverging  from  his  course,  escaped  imminent  danger. 
For  Nelson,  soon  returning  to  Toulon,  missed  the 
shipping  which  had  so  lately  crowded  the  harbour» 
and  ascertaining  that  they  had  not  sailed  towards  the 
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Atlantic,  divined  on  the  instant  that  their  markmust 
be  Egypt.  His  fleet  was  inferior  in  numbers,  but 
he  pursued  without  hesitation;  and  taking  the 
straight  line,  arrived  off  the  Nile  before  any  of  the 
French  ships  had  appeared  there.  Buonaparte,  on 
hearingoff  Candia  that  the  English  fleet  was  already 
in  the  Levant,  directed  admiral  Brueyes  to  steer  not 
for  Alexandria,  but  for  another  point  of  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Nelson,  on  the  other  hand,  not  finding  the 
enemy  where  he  had  expected,  turned  back  and  tra- 
rersed  the  sea  in  quest  of  him,  to  Rhodes — and 
thence  to  Syracuse.  It  is  supposed,  that  on  the  20th 
of  June  the  fleets  alniost  touched  each  other;  but 
that  the  thickness  of  the  haze,  and  Nelson's  want 
of  frigates,  prevented  an  encounter.  Napoleon,  re- 
connoitring  the  coast,  ascertained  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  fleet  off  Alexandria,  and  in  effect 
reached  his  destination  undisturbed  on  the  Ist  of 
July.  At  that  moment  a  stränge  sail  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  the  horizon.  "  Fortune,"  exclaimed  he, 
u  I  ask  but  six  hours  more — wilt  thou  refuse  them  V* 
The  vessel  proved  not  tobe  English ;  and  the  disem- 
barkation  immediately  took  place,  in  spite  of  a  vio- 
lent  gale  and  a  tremendous  surf.  They  landed  at 
Marabout,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Alexandria— 
having  lost  many  by  drowning. 

Egypt,  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  then  at 
peace  with  France,  was,  of  course,  wholly  unpre- 
pared  for  this  invasion.  The  Turks,  however,  mus- 
tered  what  force  they  could,  and  shuttin?  the  gates 
of  the  city,  held  out  until  the  French  forced  their  way 
through  the  old  crumbling  walls,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  resist  at  once  superior  numbers  and  Eu- 
ropean discipline.  Two  hundred  French  died  in  the 
assault ;  the  Turkish  loss  was  much  greater :  and 
Buonaparte,  after  taking  possession,  abandoned  the 
place  for  three  hours  to  the  unbridled  liccnse  of  mili- 
tary  execution  and  rapine — an  atrocity  for  which 
there  was  only  one  pretext ;  namely,  the  urgent  ne- 
K2 
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oessity  of  striking  awe  and  terrorinto  the  hearts  of 
the  population,  and  so  preventing  them  from  obeying 
the  call  of  their  müitary  chieftains,  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  the  soil. 

Napoleon's  condnct  on  this  occasion  was  strangely 
eontrasted  with  the  tenour  of  his  General  Order  to 
the  army  before  their  disembarkation.  "  The  peo- 
ple," he  then  said,"with  whom  we  are  about  to 
live,  are  Mahometans:  thefirst  article  of  their  faith 
ig,  liiere  is  no  Ghd  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  pro- 
phet.  Do  not  contradiet  them :  deal  with  them  as 
you  have  done  with  the  Jews  and  the  Itahana. 
Respect  their  muftis  and  imans,  as  you  have  done 
by  the  rabbins  and  the  bishops  elsewhere. . .  .The 
lloroan  legions  prötected  all  religions.  You  will 
find  here  usages  different  from  those  of  Europe: 
you  must  accustom  yourselves  to  them.  Thesa 
people  treat  their  women  differently  from  us ;  but  in 
aü  countries,  he  who  violates  is  a  monster;  pillage  en~ 
rickes  oniy  afew ;  it  diskonours  «*,  destroys  our  re- 
sources,  and  makes  those  enemies  txhom  it  is  our  initrtst 
to  havejorfriends"  Such  was  the  text  of  Napo* 
leon's  Generat  Order;  and  such  the  comment  of  nis 
first  actione. 

To  the  people  of  Egypt,  meanwhile,  he  addressed 
a  proclamation  in  these  words.  "They  will  teil 
you  that  I  come  to  destroy  your  religion ;  believe 
them  not :  answer  that  I  am  come  to  reitore  your 
rights,  to  punish  the  usurpers,  and  that  I  respect, 
more  than  the  Mamelukes  ever  did,  God,  his  pro« 
phet,  and  the  Koran.  Sheiks  and  imans,  assure  the 
people  that  we  also  are  true  Mussulmans.  Is  it  not 
we  that  have  ruined  the  pope  and  the  knights  of 
Maltal  Thrice  happy  they  who  shall  be  with  us! 
Wo  to  them  that  take  up  arms for  the'  Mamelukes! 
they  shall  perish  !** 

*  At  thto  period,  Egypt,  tbeugh  nomtn&Hy  govemed  by  a  paeba  ap» 
pointed  by  the  grand  seignior,  was  io  reality  in  the  hands  of  the  Main* 
dukea;  a  dngular  body  of  bmd,  who  paid  but  little  respect  to  any 
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Bnonaparte  was  a  fatalist— so  that  one  qaain  arti- 
cle  of  the  Mussulman  creed  pleased  him  well.  He 
admired  Mahomet  as  one  of  those  rare  heings,  who, 
by  individual  genius  and  daring,  ha?e  produced 
mighty  and  permanent  alterations  in  the  world, 
The  generali  assertion  of  his  own  belief  in  the  in- 
apiration  of  the  Arab  irnpostor,  was  ollen  repeated 
in  the  seauel ;  and  will.ever;be  appreciated,  as  it  was 
at  the  time  by  his  own  soldiery— whom  indeed  he 
hadaddressed  but  the  day  before  in  language  suffi- 
ciently  expressive  of  Jus  real  sentiments  as  to  all 
forma  of  religion.  Rabbi,  mufti,  and  btshop;  the 
Talmud,  the  Koran,  and  the  Bible,  were  much  on  a 
level  in  his  estimation.  He  was  willing  to  make 
use  of  them  all  as  it  might  serve  his  purpose ;  and» 
though  not  by  nature  oruel,  he  didnot  hesitate,  when 
his  interest  seemed  to  demand  it,  to  invest  his  name 
with  every  cireumstanee  of  terror,  which  could  re- 
snlt  frora  the  most  mercüess  violation  of  those  laws 
of  homanity  whioh  even  his  Koran  enforces,  and 


authority  bat  that  of  their  own  chieft.  Of  these  cbieft  or  beys  tbera 
were  twenty-fbur ;  each  one  of  whom  mied  o?er  a  separate  distriet; 
who  orten  warred  with  each  other ;  and  were  as  orten  In  rebeüion 
against  their  nominal  sovereign.  Accordinf  to  the  insittutions  of  the 
Mamelukes,  their  body  wairecrufted  wlery  by  boyt,  ebiefly  of  European 
birth,  taken  captire,  and  brought  up  from  their  earllest  days  in  all  raiM- 
tary  exercises.  These  were  promoted  accordtng  to  their  merits;  it 
being  tue  custom,  that  when  a  bey  died,  the  bravest  of  his  band  suc* 
ceeded  bim.  The  Mamelukes  tbus  formed  a  separate  tagte ;  and  tbey 
oppressed  most  crueily  the  population  of  the  country  which  had  fallen 
Into  their  keeping.  The  FeUaJu,  or  poor  Arabs  who  cultivate  the  soll, 
being  compelled  to  pay  exorbitant!/  fbr  permisslon  to  do  so,  suffered  the 
extreme  of  misery  in  the  mldat  of  gveat  natural  wealth.  The  Capto*. 
sopposed  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Egypdan  natlon,  discbargea 
most  civil  fanctlons  under  tbe  Mamelukes,  and  had  the  trade«  and  pro- 
fesskms  in  their  hands;  but  tbey  also  were  epprossed  latolerably  by 
those  haugbty  and  ferocious  soldlers. 

The  Mamelukes  were  considered  by  Napoleon  to  be,  indhrtdualry, 
tbe  finest  cavalry  in  the  world.  Tbey  rode  the  neblest  borses  of  A  rabia, 
aad  were  armed  with  the  hast  weapons  which  the  world  could  pro- 
doce ;  carbines,  pistols,  ose.  from  England,  and  sabres  of  the  steel  of 
Damascus.  Their  skill  in  horjemansbtp  was  equol  to  tbetr  fiery  valour. 
With  that  cavalry  and  the  Presch  influMry,  Buonaparte  aaid,  It  wmM 
kaaasy  to  conquer  ti»  world. 
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whicli  his  own  address  to  his  army  had  so  recently 
inculcated. 

Napoleon  left  Alexandria  on  the  7th  of  July,  being 
anxioüs  to  force  the  Mamelukes  to  an  encounter 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  had  a  small  flo« 
tilla  on  the  Nile,  which  served  to  guard  his  right 
flank :  the  infantry  marched  over  burning  sand  at 
some  distance  from  the  river.  The  miseries  of  this 
progress  were  extreme.  The  air  is  crowded  with 
pestiferous  insects ;  the  glare  of  the  sand  weakens 
most  men's  eyes,  and  blinde  many ;  water  is  scarce 
and  bad;  and  the  countryhad  been  swept  clear  of 
man,  fräst,  and  vegetable.  Under  this  torture  even 
the  gallant  spirits  of  such  men  as  Murat  and  Lannes 
could  not  snstain  themselves: — they  trod  their 
cockades  in  the  sand.  The  common  soldiers  asked, 
with  angry  murmurs,  if  it  was  here  the  general 
designed  to  give  them  their  seven  acres  ?  He  alone 
was  superior  to  all  evils.  Such  was  the  happy  ten> 
perament  of  his  frame,  that—  while  others,  after 
'  having  rid  them  of  their  usual  dress,  were  still  suf- 
fused  in  perpetual  floods  of  Perspiration,  and  the 
hardiest  found  it  necessary  to  give  two  or  three  t 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  sleep — Napoleon 
altered  nothing;  wore  his  uniform  buttoned  up  as 
at  Paris  ;  never  showed  one  bead  of  sweat  on  his 
brow ;  nor  thought  of  repose  except  to  lie  down  in 
his  cloak  the  last  at  night,  and  start  up  the  first  in 
the  morning.  It  required,  however,  all  that  this 
example  of  endurance,  and  the  influence  of  charac- 
ter  could  do,  to  prevmt  the  army  from  breaking  into 
open  mutiny. 

For  some  days  no  enemy  appeared ;  but  at  length, 
scattered  groups  of  horsemen  began  to  hover  on 
their  flanks ;  and  the  solcher  who  quitted  the  line 
but  for  a  moment,  was  surrounded  and  put  to  deatb  ^ 
ere  his  comrades  could  rescue  him.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  Mamelukes  rode,  and  their  skill  as 
marksmen,  were  secondcd  by  the  character  of  the 
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ßoil  and  the  atmosphere ;  the  least  motion  or  breath 
of  wind  being  sufficient  to  raise  a  cloud  of  sand, 
through  which  nothing  could  be  discemed  accu- 
Tately,  while  the  constant  glare  of  the  sun  dazzled 
almost  to  blindness.  It  was  at  Ohebreis  that  the 
Mamelukes  first  attacked  in  a  considerable  body ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  French  flotilla  was  as- 
saulted.  In  either  case  the  superiority  of  European 
discipline  was  made  manifest;  but  in  either  case 
also  the  assailants  were  able  to  retreat  without  mach 
loss.  Meantime,  the  hardships  of  the  march  con- 
tinued ;  the  irregulär  attacks  of  the  enemy  were 
daily  be  Coming-  more  numerous ;  so  that  the  troops, 
continually  halting  and  forming  into  Squares  to  re- 
ceive  the  Charge  of  the  cavalry  by  day,  and  forced 
to  keep  up  great  watches  at  night,  experienced  the 
extremes  of  fatigue  as  well  as  of  privation.  In  the 
midst  of  this  misery,  the  common  men  beheld  with 
no  friendly  eyes  tne  troop  of  savans  mounted  x>n 
asses  (the  common  conveyance  of  the  country), 
with  all  their  instruments,  books,  and  baggagc. 
They  began  to  suspect  that  the  expedition  had  been 
undertaken  for  some  merely  scientific  purposes ;  and 
when,  on  any  alarm,  they  were  ordered  to  open  the 
squaTe  and  give  the  learned  party  safe  footing  with- 
in,  they  usea  to  receive  them  with  military  jeerings ; 
"  room  for  the  asses : — stand  back,  here  come  the 
savans  and  the  demi-savansJ*9 

On  the  Slst  of  July,  the  army  came  within  sight 
öf  the  pyramids,  which,  but  for  the  regularity  of  the 
outline,  might  have  been  taken  for  a  distant  ridge 
of  rocky  mountains.  While  evcry  eye  was  fixed 
on  these  hoary  monuments  of  the  past,  they  gained 
the  brow  of  a  gentle  eminence,  and  saw  at  length 
spread  out  before  them  the  vast  army  of  the  beys, 
their  right  posted  on  an  intrenched  camp  by  the 
Nile,  their  centre  and  left  composed  of  that  brilliant 
cavalry  with  which  they  were  by  this  time  ac- 
quainted.      Napoleon,  riding  forwards  to  recon* 
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noitre,  perceived  (what  escaped  the  Observation  of 
all  his  staff)  that  the  guns  oh  the  intrenched  camp 
were  not  provided  with  carriages;  and  instantly 
decidcd  on  his  plan  of  attack.  He  prepared  to 
throw  his  force  on  the  left,  where  the  guns  could 
not  be  available.  Mourad  Bev,  who  coramanded 
in  chief,  speedily  penetrated  his  design;  and  the 
Mamelukes  advanced  gallantly  to  the  encounter. 
"  Soldiers,"  said  Napoleon,  "  from  the  summit  of 
vonder  py  ramids  forty  ages  behold  you ;"  and  the 
Sattle  began. 

The  French  formed  into  separate  Squares,  and 
awaited  the  assault  of  the  Mamelukes.  These 
came  on  with  impetuous  speed  and  wild  crics,  and 
practised  every  means  to  force  their  passage  into 
the  serried  ranks  of  their  new  opponents.  They 
rushed  on  the  line  of  bayonets,  backed  their  horses 
upon  them,  and  at  last,  maddened  by  the  firmness 
which  they  could  not  shake,  dashed  their  pistols 
and  carbines  into  the  faces  of  the  raen.  Nothing 
could  move  the  French :  the  bayonet  and  the  con- 
tinued  roll  of  musketry  by.degrees  thinned  the  host 
around  them;  and  Buonaparte  at  last  advanced. 
Such  were  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  enemy 
when  he  came  near  the  camp,  that  they  abandoned 
their  works,  and  flung  themselves  by  hundreds  into 
the  Nile.  The  carnage  was  prodigious.  Multitudes 
more  were  drowned.  Mourad  and  a  remnant  of  his 
Mamelukes  retreated  on  Upper  Egvpt.  Cairo  sur- 
rendered :  Lower  Egypt  was  entirely  conquered. 

Such  were  the  immediate  conscquences  of  the 
hatüe  qfthe  Pyramidi.  The  name  of  Buonaparte 
now  spread  panic  through  the  East ;  and  the  "  Sul- 
tan Kebir"  (or  King  öf  Fire — as  he  was  called  from 
the  deadly  effects  of  the  musketry  in  this  engage- 
ment)  was  considered  as  the  destined  scourge  of 
God,  whom  it  was  hopeless  to  resist. 

The  French  now  had  recompense  for  the  toils 
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they  had  undergone.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  and 
drowned  M  amelukes  were  rifled ;  and,  it  being  the 
custom  for  those  warriors  to  carry  their  wealth 
about  them,  a  Single  corpse  often  made  a  soldier's 
fortune.  In  the  deserted  harams  of  the  Chiefs  at 
Cairo,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  men  at 
length  found  proofs  that  "eastern  luxury"  is  no 
empty  name.  The  savans  ransacked  the  monu- 
ments  of  antiquity,  and  formed  collections  which 
will  ever  reflect  honour  on  their  zeal  and  skill. 
Napoleon  himself  visited  the  interior  of  the  great 
pyramid,  and  on  entering  the  secret  Chamber,  in 
which,  3000  years  before,  some  Pharaoh  had  been 
inurned,  repeated  once  more  his  confession  of  faith 
— "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet."  The  bearded  orientals  who  accompanied 
him  concealed  their  doubts  of  his  orthodoxy,  and 
responded,  very  solemnly,  "  God  is  merciful.  Thou 
hast  spoken  like  the  most  learned  of  the  prophets." 
While  Napoleon  was  thus  pursüing  his  career  of 
victory  in  the  interior,  Nelson,  having  scoured  the 
Mediterranean  in  queBt  of  him,  once  more  returaed 
to  the  coast  of  Egypt.  He  arrived  within  sight  of 
the  towers  of  Alexandria  on  the  Ist  of  August— ten 
days  after  the  battle  of  the  pyramids  had  been 
fought  and  won — and  found  Brueyes  still  at  his 
moorings  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir.  Nothing  seems 
to  be  more  clear  than  that  the  French  admiral  ought 
to  have  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  France,  or  at 
least  to  Malta,  the  moment  the  army  had  taken  pos- 
session  of  Alexandria.  Napoleon  constantly  as- 
serted  that  he  had  urged  Brueyes  to  do  so.  Brueyes 
himself  lived  not  to  give  his  testimony ;  but  Ganthe- 
aume,  the  vice-admiral,  always  persisted  in  stating, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  Buonaparte,  that  the  fleet 
remained  by  the  generali  express  desire.  The  tes- 
timonies  being  thus  balanced,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sult  other  materials  of  judffment;  and  it  appears 
extremely  difficult  to  doubt,  that  the  French  admiral, 
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riio,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  dread^dJhe 
encounter  of  Nelson» — remained  off  Alexnadria  fot 
Ute  sole  purpose  of  aiding  the  motions  of  the  army 
and  in  consequence  of  what  he  at  leaa(  coöceived 
to  be  the  wish  of  its  general«  HoweYer  this  migbt 
have  been,  the  results  of  his  delay  were  terrible. 

The  French  fleet  were  moored  in  a  stemieircle  in 
the  bay  of  Aboukir,  so  near  the  shore,  that,  as  their 
admiral  believed,  it  was  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
come  between  bim  and  the  land.  He  expected, 
therefore,  to  be  attacked  on  one  side  only,  and 
thought  himself  sure  that  the  English  could  not  re- 
new  their  favourite  manceuvre  of  breaking  the  line, 
and  so  at  once  dividing  the  opposed  fleet,  and 
placing  the  ships  individually  fcetween  two  fires. 
But  Nelson  daringly  judged  that  his  ships  might 
foree  a  passage  between  the  French  and  the  land; 
and,  succeeding  in  this  attempt,  instantly  brought  on 
the  conflict,  in  the  same  dreaded  form  which 
Brueyes  had  believed  impossible.  The  details  of 
this  great  seafight  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish hero.*  The  battle  was-  obstinate — it  lasted 
more  than  twenty  hours,  inclnding  the  whole  night* 
A  solitary  pause  occurred  at  midnight,  when  the 
French  admiral's  «hip  L'Orient,  a  süperb  vessel  of 
120  gTins,  took  Are,  and  blew  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
conmcting  squadrons,  with  an  explosion  that  for  a 
moment  silenced  rage  in  awe.  The  admiral  him* 
seif  perished.  Next  morning,  two  shattered  ships, 
ont  of  all  the  French  fleet,  with  difficulty  raade  their 
escape  to  the  open  sea.  The  rest  of  all  that  mag* 
nificent  array  had  been  utterly  destroyed,  or  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  in  which  Nelson 
achieved,  with  a  force  much  inferior  to  the  French, 
what  he  himself  called  "  not  a  victory,  but  a  con* 
quest."     Three  thousand  French  seamen  reached 

*  Rmp  fhp  n:1mirahle  Lifcof  Nelson,  by  Soothey 
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the  shore ;  a  greater  numbcrdted.  Had  the  English 
.  admiral  possessed  frigates,  he  must  have  forced  his 
way  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  seized  the 
whole  stores  and  transports  of  the  army.  As  things 
were,  the  best  fleet  of  the  republic  had  ceased  to 
be ;  the  blockade  of  the  coast  was  established :  and 
the  invader,  completely  isolated  from  France,  must 
be  content  to  rely  wholly  on  his  own  arms  and  the 
rcsources  of  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Bovnaparte'e  Administration  in  Egipt—Armammts  of  the  Porte' 
Buonaparte  at  Suez— wfle  El-Arish,  Oatah,  Jaffa,  Acre—Retreat  to 
Egfpt^Defeal  of  the  Türke  at  Aboukir-^JfapoUon  embarke  fot 
France 

On  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir  a  solitary 
sighescaped  from  Napoleon.  "To  France,"  said 
he,  "  the  fates  have  decreed  the  empire  of  the  land 
-*-to  England  that  of  the  sea.M 

He  endüred  this  great  calamity  with  the  equa- 
nimity  of  a  masculine  spirit.  He  gave  Orders  that 
the  seamen  landed  at  Alexandria  should  be  formed 
into  a  marine  brigade,  and  thus  gained  a  valuable 
addition  to  his  army ;  and  proceeded  himself  to  or- 
ganize  a  System  of  goVernment,  under  which  the 
great  national  resources  of  the  country  might  be 
turned  to  the  best  advantage.  We  need  not  dwell 
on  that  vain  repetition  of  his  faith  in  Mahomet,  to 
which  he  would  not  and  could  not  give  effect  by 
openly  adopting  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Koran;  which  accordingly  amused  his  owri  fol- 
lowers ;  and  which  deceived  none  of  the  Mussulman 
people.  This  was  the  trick  of  an  audacious  infidel, 
who  wanted  wholly  that  enthusiasm  without  which 

Vo  t..  T  — L 
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no  religious  impostor  can  hope  to  partake  thc  suo 
cesses  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  Passing  over  this 
worthless  preliminary,  the  arrangements  of  the  new 
administration  reflect  honour  on  the  consummate 
understanding,  the  clear  «kill,  and  the  unwearied 
industry  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

He  was  careful  to  advance  no  claim  to  the  sove* 
reignty  of  Egypt ;  but  asserted,  that  having  rescued 
it  from  the  Mameluke  Usurpation,  it  remained  forhim 
to  administer  law  and  justice,  until  the  time  should 
come  for  restoring  the  province  to  the  dominion  of 
the  grand  seignior.  He  then  establishcd  two  Coun- 
cils, consisting  of  natives,  piincipally  of  Arab  chiäfs 
and  Moslems  of  thc  church  and  the  law,  by  whose 
advice  all  nieasures  were,  nominally,  to  be  regulated. 
They  formed  of  course  a-  very  subservient  senate«  ■ 
He  had  no  occasion  to  dctnand  more  from  the  people 
than  they  had  been  iised  to  pay  to  the  beys ;  and  he 
lightened  the  impost  by  introducing  as  far  as  he 
could  the  fairness  and  exactness  of  a  civilized 
power  in  the  method  of  levying  it.  Ho  laboured  to 
make  the  laws  respected,  and  this  so  earnestly  and 
rigidly,  that  no  small  wonder  was  excited  among  all 
classes  of  a  population  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
license  of  a  barbarian  horde  of  Spoilers.  On  one 
occasion,  one  of  the  ulemahs  could  not  hclp  smiling 
at  the  zeal  which  he  manifested  for  tracing  home  the 
murder  of  an  obscure  peasant  to  the  perpetrator» 
The  Mussulman  asked  if  the  dead  man  were  in  any 
wise  related  to  the  blood  of  the  sultan  Kebir.  "  No,** 
answered  Napoleon,  sternly— '"but  he  was  more  than 
that— he  was  one  of  a  people  whose  governraent  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  place  in  my  hands.',  The 
measures  which  he  took  for  the  protection  of  tra- 
vellers  to  Mecca  were  especially  acceptable  to  the 
heads  of  the  Moslem  establishment,  and  produced  * 
from  them  a  proclamation,  (in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  Koran,)  sigmifying  that  it  was  right  and  lawful 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  French.     The  virtuosi  and 
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artists  in  his  train,  meanwhile,  pursued  with  indefati 
gable  energy  their  scientific  researches :  they  ran« 
sacked  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation,  at  least,  of  all  the  wonderful  discoveries 
which  have  since  been  made  concerninff  the  know- 
ledge,  arts,  polity  (and  even  language),  of  the  ancient 
nation.  Nor  were  their  objects  merely  those  of  cu- 
riosity.  They,  under  the  general's  direction,  ex- 
amined  into  the  long-smothered  traces  of  manv  an 
ancient  device  for  improving  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  Canals  that  had  been  shut  up  for  raany 
centuries  were  reopened;  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
flowed  once  more  where  they  had  been  guided  by 
the  skill  of  the  Pharaohs  or  the  Ptolemies.  Culti- 
vation  was  extended ;  property  secured ;  and  it  can- 
not  be  doubted  that  the  signal  improvements  since 
introduced  into  Egypt,  are  attributable  mainly  to  the 
wise  example  of  the  French  administration.  At 
Cairo  itself  there  occurred  one  stormy  insurrection, 
provoked,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  some  wantonness 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison ;  but,  after  this  had  been 
quelled  by  the  same  merciless  vigour  which  Napo- 
leon had  dispfayed  on  similar  occasions  in  Italy, 
the  country  appears  to  have  remained  in  more  quiet, 
and  probably  enjoyed,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
an  invading  army,  more  prosperity  than  it  had  ever 
done  during  any  period  of  the  same  length,  since 
the  Saracen  government  was  overthrown  by  the 
Ottomans. 

In  such  labours  Napoleon  passed  the  autumn  of 
1798.  General  Dessaix,  meanwhile,  had  pursued 
Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  Mame- 
lukes  hardly  made  a  Single  stand  against  him,  but 
contrived  by  the  excellence  of  their  horses,  and  their 
familiarity  with  the  deserts,  to  avoid  any  total  di» 
ruption  of  their  forces.  Mourad  returned  to  th| 
neighbourhood  of  Cairo  on  hearing  of  the  insurreo» 
tion  already  mentioned;  but  departed  when  he 
learned  its  suppression,    Those  gallant  horsemen 
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were  gradually  losing  numbers  in  their  cohstant  de- 
sert  marches — they  were  losing  heart  rapidly :  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  promise,  that  ere  long  the 
Upper  Egypt,  like  the  Low  er,  would  settle  into  a 
peaceful  province  of  the  new  French  colony. 

Buonaparte,  during  this  interval  of  repose,  received 
no  communication  from  the  French  government; 
but  rumours  now  began  to  reach  his  quarters  which 
might  well  give  him  new  anxieties.  The  report  of 
another  rupture  with  Austria  gradually  met  with 
more  credence ;  and  it  was  ere  lonjr  placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  Ottoman  portc,  instead  of  being 
tempted  into  any  recognition  of  the  French  esta- 
blishment  in  Egypt,  had  cfeclared  war  against  the 
republic,  and  summoned  all  the  strength  of  her  em- 
pire  to  ponr  in  overwhelming  numbers  on  the  isolated 
army  of  Buonaparte. 

As  yet,  however,  there  was  no  appearance  6Y  an 
enemy;  and  Napoleon  seized  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  where  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  divides  the  Red  Sea  from  the  Mediterranean, 
partly  with  the  view  of  restoringthe  communication 
said  to  have  in  remote  times  existed  between  them, 
and  partly  of  providing  for  the  defence  of  Egypt, 
should  the  Ottomans  attempt  the  invasion  by  the 
way  of  Syria. 

He  visited  the  Maronite  monks  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and,  as  Mahomet  had  done  before  him,  affixed  his 
name  to  their  charter  x)f  Privileges :  he  examined 
also  the  well  of  Moses ;  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
exploring,  during  low  water,  the  sands  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  Pharaoh  is  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  Hebrews.  "  The  night  over- 
took  us,"  says  Savary  in  his  Memoirs ;  "  the  waters 
began  to  rise  around  us ;  the  guard  in  advance  ex- 
claimed  that  their  horses  were  swimming.  Buona- 
parte saved  us  all  by  one  of  those  simple  expedients 
which  occur  to  an  imperturbable  mind.  Placing 
himself  in  the  centre.  he  bade  all  the  rest  form  a 
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eircle  round  him,  and  then  ride  on,  each  man  in  a 
separate  direction,  and  each  man  to  halt  as  soon  as 
he  found  his  horse  swimming.  The  man  whose 
horse  continued  to  march  the  last,  was  sure,  he  said, 
to  be  in  the  right  direction :  him  accordingly  we  all 
followed,  and  reached  Suez  at  two  in  the  morning  in 
safety,  though  so  rapidly  had  the  tide  advanced,  that 
the  water  was  at  the  poitrels  of  our  horses  ere  we 
made  the  land." 

Buonaparte  returned  to  Cairo,  and  made  his  last 
preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  He  left 
15,000  in  and  about  Cairo,  the  division  of  Dessaüc 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  garrisons  in  the  chief  towns ; 
and  tuen  marched  towards  Syria  at  the  head  of 
10,000  picked  men,  with  the  intention  of  crushing 
the  Turkish  armament  in  that  quarter,  before  their 
chief  force  fwhich  he  now  knew  was  assembling 
at  Rhodes)  snould  have  time  to  reach  Egypt  by  sea. 
Traversing  the  desert  which  divides  Africa  from 
Asia,  he  took  possession  of  the  fortress  El-Arish 
(15  Feb.),  whose  garrison,  after  a  vigorous  assault, 
capitulated  on  condition  that  thdy  should  be  per* 
xnitted  to  retreat  into  Syria,  pledging  their  parole 
not  to  serve  again  during  the  war.  Pursuing  his 
march,  he  took  Gazah  (that  ancient  city  of  the  Phi- 
listines) without  Opposition ;  but  at  Jaffa  (the  Joppa 
of  holy  writ),  the  Turks  made  a  resolute  defence. 
The  walls  were  carried  by  storm ;  3000  Turks  died 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  town  was  given 
up  during  three  hours  to  the  fury  of  the  French  sol- 
diery — who  never,  as  Napoleon  confessed,  availed 
themselves  of  the  license  of  war  more  savagely  than 
on  this  occasion. 

A  part  of  the  garrison— amounting,  according  to 
Buonaparte,  to  1200  men,  but  stated  by  others  an 
nearly  3000  in  number— held  out  for  some  hours 
onger  in  the  mosquea  and  citadel ;  but  at  lcngth, 
seeing  no  chanoe  of  rescue,  grounded  their  arms 
(7th  March).  Napoleon  separated  the  Egyptiana 
19 
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among  them  from  the  Turks  and  Arnouts ;  and  on 
the  9th,  two  days  after,  these  last  were  marched  out 
of  Jaffa  in  the  centre  of  a  battalion  under  general 
Bon.  When  they  had  reached  the  sand-hills,  at 
some  distance  from  the  town,  they  were  divided  into 
sraall  parties,  and  shot  or  bayoneted  to  a  man 
They,  like  true  fatalists,  submitted  in  silence ;  and 
their  bodies  were  gathered  together  into  a  pyramld, 
where  their  bones  are  still  visible  whitening  the 
sand. 

Such  was  the  massacre  at  Jaffa,  which  will  ever 
form  one  of  the  darkest  stains  on  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon. He  admitted  the  fact  himself : — and  justified 
it  on  the  double  plea,  that  he  could  not  afford  sol- 
diers  to  guard  so  many  prisoners,  and  that  he  could 
not  grant  them  the  benefit  of  their  parole,  because 
they  were  the  very  men  who  had  already  been 
set  free  on  such  terms  at  El-Arish.  To  this  last 
defence  the  ans  wer  is,  unfortunately  for  him,  very 
obvious.  He  could  not  possibly  have  recognisea 
in  every  one  of  these  victims,  an  individual  who  had 
already  given  and  broken  his  parole.  If  he  did— 
still  that  would  not  avail  him: — the  men  sur- 
rendered  with  arms  in  their  hands.  No  general  has 
a  right  to  see  men  abandon  the  means  of  defence, 
and  then—  after  the  lapse  of  two  days  too ! — inflict  on 
them  the  worst  fate  that  could  have  befallen  them 
had  they  held  out.  The  only  remaining  plea  is  that 
of  expediency;  and  it  is  one  upon  which  many  a 
retail  as  well  as  wholesale  murderer  might  justify 
his  crime. 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  as  if  Heaven  had  de* 
termined  to  Visit  such  atrocity  on  the  heads  of  the 
French,  the  plague  broke  out  in  their  camp.  The 
very  name  of  this  horrible  scourge  shook  the  nerves 
of  the  Europeans;  its  Symptoms  mied  them  with 
indescribable  horror.  The  sick  despaired  utterly ; 
the  healthy  trembled  to  minister  to  them  in  tneir 
misery.    Napoleon  went  through  the  hospitals,  and 
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at  once  breathed  hope  iato  the  sufferers,  and  rebuked 
the  cowardice  of  their  attendants,  by  squeezing  and 
relieving  with  his  own  hand  the  foul  ulcers  which 
no  one  had  dared  to  touch.  Pity  that  this  act  of 
true  heroism  must  ever  be  recorded  on  the  same 
oage  that  teils  the  story  of  Jaffa! 

Buonaparte  had  now  ascertained  that  the  pacha 
of  Syria,  Achmet-Djezzar,*  was  at  St.  Jean  D'Acre, 
(so  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades,)  and 
determined  to  defend  that  place  to  extremity,  with 
the  forces  which  had  alreadybeen  assembled  for 
the  invasion  of  Egypt.  He  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
seduce  this  ferocious  chief  from  his  allegiance  to 
the  porte,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  separate 
independent  government,  under  the  protection  of 
France.  The  first  of  Napoleon's  messengers  re- 
.  turned  without  an  ans  wer;  the  second  was  put  to 

I  death ;  and  the  army  moved  on  Acre  in  all  the  zeal 

of  revenge,  while  the  necessary  apparatus  of  a 
siege  was  ordered  to  be  sent  round  by  sea  from 
Alexandria. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith  was  then  cruising  in  the  Levant 
with  two  British  ships  of  the  line,  the  Tigre  and  the 
Theseus;  and,  being  informed  of  Napoleon's  ap- 
proach  by  the  pacha,  hastened  to  support  him  in  the 
defence  of  Acre.  Napoleon's  vessels,  conveyinjr 
ffuns  and  Stores  from  Egypt,.  feil  into  his  hands,  and 
he  appeared  off  the  town  two  days  before  the  French 
army  came  in  view  of  it."  He  had  on  board  his  ship 
colonel  Philippeaux,  a  French  royalist  of  great 
talents  (formerly  Buonaparte's  school-fellow  at  Bri- 
enne)  ;t  and  the  pacha  willingly  permitted  the  Eng* 
lish  commodore  and  this  skilful  ally  to  regulate  for 
him,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  plan  of  his  defence 

•  Djezzar  means  butther;  he  had  well  earaed  thii  title  by  the  mer» 
dlesmeM  of  hii  adrainistration. 

t  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  having  been  takeo  prlsoner  and  moi t  unjustifl. 
ablv  conflned  by  the  French  government  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Tempi«, 
lMd  niade  bis  escape  through  the  zeal  of  certaia  of  the  royaliat  pahy 
«od  chiefly  of  Phlppeaux  ' 
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The  loss  of  his  own  heavy  artillery,  and  the  pre- 
«ence  of  two  English  ships,  were  inauspieious  omens ; 
yet  Buonaparte  doubted  not  that  the  Turkish  garri- 
son would  sbrink  before  his  onset»  and  he  instantly 
commenced  the  siege.  He  opened  bis  trenches  on 
the  18th  of  March.  "  On  that  little  town,"  said  he 
to  one  of  his  generals,  as  they  were  standing  toge- 
ther  on  an  erainence,  which  still  bears  the  name  oi 
Richard  CoBur-de-lion, — "  on  yonder  little  town  de  . 
pends  the  fate  of  the  East.  Behold  the  key  of  Con 
Stantinople,  or  of  India." 

Front  the  18th  to  the  38th  of  March,  the  French 
laboured  hard  in  their  trenches,  being  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  extensive  batteries,  arranged  by  Philip-» 
peaux  so  as  to  command  their  approach,  and  forraed 
chiefly  of  Buonaparte's  own  artillery,  captured  on 
the  voyage  from  Alexandria«  The  Turks  also  were 
constantly  sallying  out,  and  their  pacha  personally 
set  the  example  of  the  mos*  heroic  resolution» 
Nevertheless,  on  the  98 th,  a  breach  was  at  last 
effected,  and  the  French  mounted  with  such  fiery 
zeal  that  the  garrison  gave  way,  until  Djezzar  ap- 
peared  on  the  battlements,  and  Hinging  his  own 
pistols  at  the  heads  of  the  flying  raen,  urged  and 
compelled  them  to  renew  the  defence.  In  the  end 
the  French  retreated  with  great  loss,  and  the  Turks, 
headed  by  the  English  seamen,  pursuing  them  to 
their  lines,  a  great  mine,  designed  to  blow  up  the 
chief  tower  of  Acre,  was  explored,  and  means  taken 
for  countermining  it 

Meanwhile,  a  vast  ^fussulman  army  had  been 
gathered  among  the  raountains  of  Saraaria,  and  was 
preparin&r  to  descend  upon  Acre,  and  attaok  the  be- 
Siegers  in  conoert  with  the  garrison  of  Djezsar, 
Junot,  with  his  division,  marched  to  encounter  them» 
and  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  their  num- 
bers,  had  not  Napoleon  himself  followed  and  res- 
cued  him  (April  8}  at  Nazareth,  where  the  splendid 
eavalry  of  the  onentals,  were,  as  usual,  unable  te 
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resist  the  solid  Squares  and  well-directed  musketry 
of  the  French.  Kleber,  with  another  division,  was 
in  like  manner  endangered,  and  in  like  manner 
rescued  by  the  general-in-chief  at  Mount  Tabor 
(April  15).  The  Mussulmans  dispersed  on  all 
Lands ;  and  Napoleon,. returning  to  his  siege,  pressed 
it  on  with  desperate  assaults,  day  after  day,  in  which 
his  best  soldiers  were  thinned,  before  the  united 
efforts  of  Djezzar's  gallantry,  and  the  skill  of  his 
allies.  At  length,  however,  a  party  of  French  suc- 
ceeded  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  great  tower, 
and  in  establishing  themselves  in  one  part  of  it,  in 
despite  of  all  the  resolution  that  could  be  opposed 
to  them.  At  the  same  critical  moment,  there  ap- 
peared  in,  the  offing  a  Turkish  fleet,  which  was 
known  to  carry  great  reinforcements  for  the  pacha. 
Every  thing  conspired  to  prompt  Napoleon  to  finish 
his  enterprise  at  whatever  cost,  and  he  was  gallantly 
seconded. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  however,  was  as  resolute  to 
hold  out  until  the  fleet  should  arrive,  as  Napoleon 
was  eager  to  anticipate  its  coming.  The  English 
Commander  repaired  with  his  gallant  seamen  to  the 
tower,  and  after  a  furious  assault  dislodged  the 
occupants.  Buonaparte  did  not  renew  the  attack  in 
that  quarter,  but  succeeded  in  breaking  the  wall  in 
another  part  of  the  town ;  and  the  heroic  Lannes 
headed  a  French  party  who  actually  entered  Acre 
at  that  opening.  But  Djezzar  was  willing  they 
should  enter.  He  suffered  them  to  come  in  unmo- 
lested;  and  then,  before  they  could  form,  threw  such 
s  crowd  of  Turks  upon  them,  that  discipline  was  of 
no  avail ;  it  was  a  mere  multitude  of  duels,  and  the 
brave  orientals  with  their  scimitars  and  pistols, 
overpowered  their  enemies,  and  put  them  to  death— 
almost  to  a  man.  Lannes  himself  was  with  difficulty 
carried  back  desperately  wounded. 

The  rage  of  Buonaparte  at  these  repeated  dis« 
comfitures  may  be  imagined.    The  whole  evil  was 
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ascribed,  and  justly,  tö  the  presence  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith ;  and  he  spoke  of  that  chivalrous  person  ever 
after  with  the  venom  of  a  personal  hatred.  Sir 
Sydney,  in  requital  of  Buqnaparte's  procJamation— 
inviting  (as  was  his  usual  fashion)  the  subjects  of 
the  pacha  to  avoid  his  yoke  and  ally  themselves 
with  the  invaders — put  forth  a  counter  address  to 
the  Druses  and  other  Christian  inhabitants  of  Syria, 
invoking  their  assistance,  in  the  name  of  their  reli- 
gion,  against.  the  blasphemous  general  of  a  nation 
which  had  renounced  Öhristianity.  Napoleon  upon 
this  said  that  Sir  Sydney  was  a  madman ;  and  if  his 
story  be  true,  Sir  Sydney  challenged  him  to  Single 
combat ;  to  which  he  made  ans  wer,  that  he  would 
not  come  forth  to  a  duel  unless  the  English  could 
fetch  Marlborough  from  his  grave ;  but  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  any  one  of  his  grenadiers  would  willingly 
give  the  challenger  such  satisfaction  as  he  was  en- 
titled  to  demand.  Whatever  inaccuracy  there  may 
be  in  some  of  these  circumstances,  there  isno  doubt 
of  the  fact  that  Buonaparte  and  the  brave  commo- 
dore  strove  together  at  Acre,  under  the  highest 
influence  of  personal  resentment,  as  well  as  martial 
skül  and  determination. 

VUt  May.]  The  siege  had  now  lasted  sixty  days. 
Once  more  Napoleon  commanded  an  assault,  and 
his  officers  and  soldiery  once  more  obeyed  him  with 
devoted  and  fruitless  gallantry.  The  loss  his  army 
had  by  this  tjme  undergone  was  very  great.  Caffa- 
relli,  and  many  other  officers  of  the  highest  import- 
ance,  were  no  more :  the  ranks  of  his  legions  were 
thinned  by  the  plague,  as  well  as  the  weapons  of  tho 
defendcrs  of  Acre.  The  hearts  of  all  men  were 
quickly  sinking.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  at  hand  to 
reinforee  Djezzar;  and  upon  the  utter  failure  of  the 
attaok  of  the  2 Ist  May,  Napoleon  yielded  to  stern 
necessity,  and  began  his  retreat  upon  Jaffa. 

The  name  of  Jaffa  was  already  sufficiently  stained ; 
but  farae  long  represented  Napoleon  as  having  now 
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made  it  the  scene  of  another  atrocity  not  leaa 
shocking  than  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish 
prisoners. 

The  accusation,  which  for  many  yeara  made  so 
tnuch  noise  throughout  Europe,  amounts  to  this: 
that  on  the  27th  of  May,  when  it  was  nee  essary  for 
Napoleon  to  pursue  his  march  from  Jaffa  for  Egypt, 
a  certain  number  of  the  plague-palients  in  the  hos* 
pital  were  found  to  be  in  a  State  that  held  out  no 
nope  whatever  of  their  recovery;  that  the  generali 
being  unwilling  to  leave  thenj  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Turks,  coneeived  the  notion  of  administering 
opium,  and  so  procuring  for  them  at  least  a  speedy 
and  an  easy  death'j  and  that  a  number  of  men  were 
accordingly  taken  off  in  this  method  by  his  com* 
mand.  This  story,  the  circumstances  of  which  were 
much  varied  in  dHFerent  aecounts,  especially  as  re- 
gards  the  numbers  of  the  poisoned,  was  first  disse* 
minated  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  was,  in  sub- 
stance,  generally  believed  in  England.  In  each  and 
all  of  its  parts,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  wholly  de* 
nied  by  the  admirers  of  Buonaparte,  who  treated  it 
as  one  of  the  many  gross  falsehoods,  which  cer- 
tainly  were  circuläted  touching  the  personal  cha- 
racter  and  conduet  of  their  idol,  during  the  continu- 
ance  of  his  power. 

Buonaparte  himself,  while  at  St.  Helena,  referred 
to  the  story  frequently ;  and  never  hesitated  to  ad- 
mit  that  it  origiriated  in  the  following  oecurrence* 
He  sent,  he  said,  the  night  before  the  march  was  to 
commence,  for  Desgenettes,  the  chief  of  the  medical 
staff,  and  proposed  to  him,  nnder  such  circumstances 
as  have  been  described,  the  propriety  of  giving 
opium,  in  mortal  doses,  to  seven  men ;  adding,  that 
had  his  son  been  in  their  Situation  he  would  have 
thought  it  his  duty,  as  a  father,  to  treat  him  in  the 
same  method ;  and  that,  most  certainly,  had  he 
himself  been  in  that  Situation,  and  capable  of  nnder- 
standing  it,  he  would  have  considered  the  deadly 
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GOp  as  the  best  boon  that  friendship  could  affer  him* 
M.  Desgenettes,  however,  did  not  consider  himself 
as  entitled  to  interfere  in  any  snch  method  with  the 
lives  of  his  fellow-mem  the  patients  were  aban* 
doned ;  and,  at  least,  one  of  the  number  feil  alive 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  recovered» 
Such  is  Napoleon'»  narrative ;  and  it  is,  probably, 
near  the  truth.  We  have  suificient  evidence  in  the 
general  history  and  character,  as  Well  as  positive 
Statements,  of  the  medical  officers  at  Jaffa,  that  no 
opium  was  administered.  That  the  audacious  pro* 
posal  to  that  effect  was  made  by  Napoleon,  we  have 
nis  own  admission ;  and  every  reader  must  form  his 
own  opinion,  as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  which  at- 
taches  to  the  fact  of  having  meditated  and  designed 
the  deed  in  question,  under  the  circumstances  above 
detailed.  That  Buonaparte,  aecustomed  to  witness 
slaughter  in  every  form,  was  in  general  but  a  callous 
calculator  when  the  loss  of  human  life  was  to  be 
cons idered,  no  one  can  doubt.  That  his  motives, 
when  he  made  his  proposal  to  M.  Desgenettes,  were 
cruel,  no  human  being,  who  considers  either  the 
temper  or  the  Situation  of  the  man,  will  ever  believe. 
He,  doubtless,  designed,  by  shortening  those  men's 
lives,  to  do  them  the  best  service  in  his  power. 
The  presuraption  of  thus  daring  to  sport  with  the 
v  laws  of  God  and  man,  when  expedience  seemed  to 
recommend  such  interference,  was  quite  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Napoleon: — cruelty  was  not:  least  of  all, 
cruelty  to  his  own  soldiery — the  very  beings  on 
whose  affection  all  his  greatness  depended.  Fopu* 
lar  rumour,  however,  spread  through  Europe  the 
story  that  500  Frenchmen  had  been  poisoned  by 
their  general  at  Jaffa ; — and  yet,  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
the  bitter  enemy,  who  was  at  Jaffa  almost  imme- 
diately  after  the  French  army  left  it,  gave  no  hint 
whatever  that  even  the  groundwork  of  ftiis  exag- 
gerated  Statement  had  ever  reached  his  ear. 
The  march  onwards  was  a  continued  scene  of 
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misery ;  for  the  wounded  and  the  sick  were  many, 
the  heat  oppressive,  the  thirtt  intolerable ;  and  the 
ferocious  Djezzar  was  hard  behind,  and  the  wild 
Arabs  of  the  desert  hovered  round  them  on  every 
side,  so  that  he  who  feil  behind  his  Company  was 
sure  to  be  slain.  How  hard  And  callous  the  nearts 
of  brave  men  can  become  when  erery  thought  is 
occupied  with  seif,  the  story  ofthat  march  presents 
a  fearful  picture«  When  a  comrade,  aller  quitting 
his  rank»,  being  stimulated  by  the  despair  crf  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  or  Arabs,  yet  once  again 
reared  himself  from  the  burning  sand,  and  made  a 
last  attempt  to  staggef  afiter  the  column,  his  painful 
and  ineffectual  eiTorts  furnished  matter  for  railitary 
merriment.  "  He  is  drunk,"  said  one ;  N  his  march 
will  not  be  a  long  one*"  answered  another;  and 
when  he  once  more  sank  helpless  arid  hopeless,  a 
third  remarked,  "  our  friend  has  at  length  taken  up 
his  quarters."  It  is  not  to  be  omitted,  that  Napoleon 
did,  on  this  occasion,  all  that  became  Jiis  Situation« 
He  yielded  his  last  horse  to  the  Service  of  the  moving 
hospital;  and  walked  on  foot,  by  the  side  of  the 
sick,  cheering  them  by  his  eye  and  his  voice,  and 
exhibiting  to  all  the  soldiery  the  example  at  once 
of  endurance  and  of  compassion« 

June  14.]  Having  at  length  accomplished  this 
perilous  jburney,  Buonaparte  repaired  to  his  old 
nead-quarters  at  Cairo,  and  re*entered  on  his  great 
functions  as  the  establisher  of  a  new  government 
in  the  State  of  Egypt.  But  he  had  not  long  occupied 
himself  thus,  ere  new  lumours  concerning  the  beys 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  who  seemed  to  have  some  streng 
and  urgent  motive  for  endeavourinff  to  force  a  pas- 
sage  downwards,  began  to  be  mingled  with,  and  by 
degrees  explainedby,  tidings  daily  repeated  of  some 
grand  disembarkation  of  the  Ottomans,  designed  to 
have  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 
Leaving  Dessaix,  therefore,  once  more  in  command 
at  Cairo,  he  himself  descended  the  Nile,  and  tra- 
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velled  with  all  speed  to  Alexandria,  where  he  found 
his  presence  most  necessary.  For,  in  effect,  the 
great  Turkish  fleet  had  already  run  into  the  bav  of 
Aboukir ;  and  an  army  of  18,000,  having  gainedthe 
fortress,  were  there  strengthening  themselves,  with 
the  view  of  awaiting  the  promised  descent  and  junc- 
tion  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  then,  with  overwhelming 
superiority  of  numbers,  advancing  to  Alexandria 
and  completing  the  ruin  of  the  French  invaders. 

Buonaparte  reached  Alexandria  bn  the  evening  of 
the  24th  of  July,  and  found  his  army  already  posted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aboukir,  and  prepared  to 
anticipate  the  attack  of  the  Turks  on  the  morrow. 
Surveying  their  intrenchetf  camp  from  the  heights 
above  with  Murat,  he  said,  "  Go  how  it  will,  the  battle 
of  to-morrow  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  world  :" 
"  Of  this  army,  at  least,"  answered  Murat ;  "  bat  the 
Turks  have  no  cavalry,  and  if  ever  infantry  were 
charged  to  the  teeth  by  horse,  they  shall  be  so  by 
mine."  Murat  did  not  penetrate  the  hidden  meaning 
of  Napoleon's  words,  but  he  made  good  his  own. 

July  25.]  The  Turkish  outposts  were  assaulted 
early  in  the  morning,  and  driven  in  with  great 
slaughter;  but  the  French,  when  they  advanced, 
came  within  the  ränge  of  the  batteries  and  also  of 
the  shipping  that  lay  close  by  the  shore,  and  were 
checked.  Their  retreat  might  have  ended  in  arout, 
but  for  the  undisciplined  eagerness  with  which  the 
Turks  engaged  in  the  task  of  spoiling  and  maiming 
tfiose  that  feil  before  them ;  thus  giving  to  Murat  the 
jpportunity  of  charging  their  main  body  in  flank 
vrith  his  cavalry,  at  the  moment  when  the  French 
infantry,  profiting  bv  their  disordered  and  scattered 
condition,  and  rallying  under  the  eye  of  Napoleon, 
forced  a  passage  to  the  intrenchments.  From  that 
moment  the  battle  was  a  massacre.  The  Turks, 
attacked  on  all  sides,  were  panic-struck ;  and  the 
sea  was  covered  with  the  turbans  of  men  who  flunjr 
themseives  headlong  into  the  waves,  rather  than 
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await  the  fury  of  Le  Bean  Sabreurf  or  the  steady 
rollin g  fire  of  the  Sultan  Kebir.  Six  thousand  sur- 
rendered  at  discretion :  twelve  thousand  perished  on 
the  field  or  in  the  sea.  Mustapha  Pacha,  the  gene- 
ral,  being  brotrght  into  the  presence  of  bis  victor, 
was  saluted  with  these  words : — "  It  has  been  your 
fate  to  lose  this  day ;  but  I  will  take  care  to  inform 
the  sultan  of  the  courage  with  which  you  have  con- 
tested  it."  "  Spare  thyself  that  trouble,"  answered 
the  proud  pacha,  "  my  master  knows  me  better  than 
thou." 

Napoleon  once  more  returned  to  Cairo  on  the  9th 
of  August;  but  it  was  only  to  make  some  parting 
arrangements  as  to  the  administration,  civil  and 
military;  for,  from  the  moment  of  his  victory  at 
Aboukir,  he  had  resolved  to  intrust  Egypt  to  other 
hands,  and  admiral  Gantheaume  was  already  pre- 
paring  in  secret  the  means  of  his  removal  to  France. 

Buonaparte  always  asserted,  and  the  Buonapärtist 
writers  of  his  history  still  maintain,  that  this  resolu- 
tion  was  adopted  in  consequeiice  of  a  mere  acci- 
dent;  nainely,  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  in  the  course 
of  some  negotiations  about  prisoners  which  followed 
after  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  sent  a  file  of  English 
newspapers  for  the  amusement  of  the  general.  Some 
say  the  English  commodore  did  so  out  of  mere 
civility;  others,  that  he  designed  to  distract  the 
movements  of  Napoleon,  by  showing  him  the  dan- 
gerous  condition  to  which,  during  his  absence,  the 
affairs  of  France,  both  atjiome  and  abroad,  had  been 
reduced.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  generally  be- 
lieved  (as  without  doubt  it  is  the  more  probable 
case),  that  Buonaparte  had  long  ere  now  received 
intelligence  of  the  great  events  in  which  he  was  so 
deeply  concerned.  He  had,  assuredly,  many  friends 
in  Paris,  who  were  watching  keenly  over  his 
interests,  and  who  must  have  been  smgularly  ill 
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senred  if  they  never  were  able  to  communicate 
with  him  during  so  many  months. 

However  this  might  have  been,  the  general  suc- 
ceeded  in  preventing  any  suspicion  of  ms  projected 
evasion  from  arisinjf  among  the  soldiers ;  and  when 
he  finally  turned  his  back  on  Cairo,  it  was  uni- 
versally  believed  that  it  was  but  to  make  a  tour  in 
the  Delta. 

Napoleon  reached  the  coast  on  the  22d  Augast, 
and  was  there  met  by  Berthier,  Andreossy,  Murat, 
Lannes,  Marmont,  and  the  savans  Monge  and  Ber- 
thollet ;  none  of  whom  had  sospected  for  what  pur- 
pose  they  were  summonecL  Admiral  Gantheaume 
had  by  this  time  two  frigates  and  two  smaller  ves- 
sels  (which  had  been  saved  in  the  harbour  of  Alex 
andria)  ready  for  sea;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  the  wind  having  fortunately  driven  the  English 
squadron  of  blockade  off  the  coast,  Buonaparte  and 
ins  foilowers  embarked  at  Rosetta. 

The  same  day  the  event  was  announced  to  the 
army,  by  a  proclamation  which  the  general  left  be- 
bind him,  naming  Kleber  as  his  successor  in  the 
command.  The  indignation  of  the  soldiery,  who 
thought  themselves  deserted  by  their  chief,  was  for 
a  time  violent ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  great  qualities 
displayed  by  Kleber  softened  this  feeling,  and  Buo- 
naparte had  left  agents  well  qualified  to  explain 
what  had  happened,  in  the  manner  most  favourable 
for  himself. 

Kleber  received  at  the  saine  time  a  parting  letter 
of  Instructions— one  of  the  most  Singular  pieces  that 
ever  proceeded  from  Napoleon's  pen.  "  I  send 
you,"  saidhe, "  English  gazettes  to  nie  lOth  of  June, 
You  will  there  see  that  we  have  lost  Italy;  that 
Mantua,  Turin,  and  Tortona  are  blockaded.  I  hope, 
if  Fortune  smiles  on  me*  to  reach  Europe  before  the 
begiuning  of  October. .  • .  It  is  the  intention  of  go. 
vernment  that  general  Dessaiz  should  follow  me, 
unless  great  events  interpose  themselves,  in  the 
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course  of  November. . » .  There  is  no  doubt  that,  on 
the  arrival  of  our  squadron  at  Toulon,  means  wiU 
be  found  for  sending  you  the  recruits  and  munitions 
Becessary  for  the  army  of  Egypt.  The  government 
will  then  correspond  with  you  directly ;  while  I, 
both  in  my  public  and  in  my  private  capacity,  will 
take  measures  to  secure  for  you  frequent  intelli- 
gence." 

Buonaparte  proceeds,  after  thus  boldly  assuming 
to  himself  the  right  of  speaking  for  the  government 
—and  in  terms,  it  will  be  observed,  calcutated  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  his  own  departure  was  the  re- 
sult  of  ordert  from  Paris — to  impress  upon  KlebeT 
the  necessity  of  always  considenng  the  possession 
of  Egypt  as  a  point  of  the  highest  importance  to 
France ;  and,  nevertheless,  of  negotiating,  as  long 
as  possible,  with  the  porte,  on  the  basis  that  the 
French  republic  neither  had  now,  nor  ever  had  had 
the  smallest  wish  to  retain  possession  of  that  corni 
try.  He  finally  authorized  Kleber,  if  not  released 
or  recruited  by  May  following,  to  make  a'  peace 
with  the  porte,  even  if  the  first  of  its  conditions 
should  be  the  total  evacuation  of  Egypt. 

Then  follow  directions  for  the  internal  adminis- 
tration  of  Egypt,  in  which,  among  other  sufficiently 
characteristic  hints,  Kleber  is  desired  to  cultivate 
the  good-will  of  the  Christians,  but,  nevertheless,  to 
avoid  carefully  grvin^  the  Mussulmans  any  reason  to 
confound  the  Christians  with  the  French.  "Above 
all,"  says  Napoleon,  "gain  the  sheiks,  who  are 
timid,  who  cannot  fight,  and  who,  like  all  priests, 
inspire  fanaticism  without  being  fanatics." 

The  conclusion  is  in  these  wordfe.  "  The  army 
which  I  confide  to  you  is  composedof  my  children: 
n  all  times,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  suffer- 
iigs,  I  have  received  the  marks  of  their  attachment : 
Keep  allve  in  them  these  sentiments.  You  owe  this 
to  the  particular  esteem  and  true  attachment  which 
I  bear  towards  vourself." 
M3 
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Retmpoct—BuonMparte  orrive*  in  Franc»—  71«  Revolution  §f  tk$ 
JBth  Brummro—Tke  Provision*!  Conndtte. 

W«  mnst  now  pftase  for  a  moment,  to  indieate, 
however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  the  course  of  events 
whieh  had  determined  Napoleon  to  abandon  the 
army  of  Egypt. 

While  the  negotiations  at  Rastadt  were  still  in 
progress,  tne  directory,  on  the  most  flimsy  of  pre- 
tences,  marched  an  army  into  Switzerland ;  and,  by 
vaat  superiority  of  numbers,  overwhelmed  the  de- 
fence  of  the  unprepared  mountaineers.  The  con- 
quered  eantons  were  formed  into  another  republic 
of  the  new  kinöV-to  wit, " the  Helvetian  ;w  nominally 
a  trister  and  ally,  but  really  a  slave,  of  the  French. 
Another  force,  acting  under  ordere  equally  unjusti- 
fiable,  eeized  Turin,  and  dethroned  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia.  Lastly,  the  pope,  in  spite  of  all  his  humili- 
ating  concessions  at  Tollentino,  saw  a  republican 
insurrectkm,  roused  by  French  instigation,  within 
his  capital.  Tumults  and  bloodshed  ensued;  and 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome, 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  A  French  army 
forthwith  advanced  on  Rome ;  the  pope's  functions 
as  a  temporal  prütce  were  terminated ;  he  retired  to 
the  exile  of  Siena ;  and  another  of  those  feeble  phan- 
toms,  which  the  French  directory  delighted  to  invest 
with  glorious  names,  appearea  under  the  title  of 
M  the  Roman  republic.n 

These  outrages  roused  anew  the  Indignation,  the 
first,  of  all  trae  lovers  of  freedom,  the  second,  of  the 
monarchs  whose  representatives  were  assembled  at 
Rastadt,  and  the  third  of  the  Catholic  population 
throughout  Europe.    England  was  not  slow  to  take 
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advantage  of  the  unprincipled  rashness  of  the  direc- 
tory,  and  of  the  sentiments  which  it  was  fitted  to 
inspire ;  and  the  result  was  a  new  coalition  against 
France,  in  which  the  great  power  of  Russia  now, 
for  the  first  time,  took  a  part.  The  French  pleni- 
potentiaries  weve  suddenly  ordered  to  quit  Rastadt ; 
and,  within  a  few  hours  afterward,  they  were  mur- 
dered  on  their  journey  by  banditti  clad  in  the  Aus- 
trian  uniform,  most  assuredly  not  acting  under  or- 
dere from  the  Austrian  or  any  other  government. 

The  king  of  Napies  had,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self,  a  greater  taste  for  arras  than  the  nation  he 
governed;  and,  justiy  concluding  that  the  con- 
querors  öf  Rome  would  make  himself  their  next 
object,  he  rashly  proclaimed  war,  ere  the  general 
measures  of  the  coalition  were  arranged.  The 
arrival  of  Nelson  in  Ins  harbour,  bringing  the  news 
of  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  at  Aboukir, 
and  the  consequent  isolation  of  Napoleon,  gave  him 
courage  to  strike  a  blow  which  the  officers  of  his 
army  were  little  likely  to  second.  The  result  of  his 
hasty  advance  to  the  northward  was  not  a  battle, 
but  a  Hight ;  and  though  the  Lazzaroni  of  Napies, 
rising  in  fury,  held  the  capital  for  some  days  against 
the  French,  their  defences  were  at  length  overcome : 
the  king  passed  over  to  his  Sicilian  dominions ;  and 
another  tributary  of  France  was  announced  by  the 
name  of  the  Parthenopean  republic. 

Far  different  success  attended  the  better-con- 
sidered  movements  by  whicfy  the  great  powers  of 
the  new  coalition  reopened  the  war.  The  detail« 
of  those  bloody  campaigns  by  which  Holland  and 
Belgium  were  for  a  moment  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  France ;  the  French  army,  under  Jourdan,  beaten 
beyond  the  Rhine  by  the  archduke  Charles ;  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  the  whole  of  Buonaparte's  mighty 
ejnquests,  recovered  by  the  Austro-Russians  under 
the  command  of  Suwarrow;  as  also  of  the  uliimate 
reirerses.of  the  allies  in  the  direction  of  Holland, 
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and  of  the  concentration  of  their  forces  in  two  great 
armies,  one  on  the  frontier  of  Switzerland,  and  an- 
other  lower  down  on  the  Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  war  by  two  inlets  into  the  heart  of 
France;  and,  finally,  of  the  masterly  retreat  of 
general  Macdonald,  by  which  he  sueeeeded  in  lead- 
ing  the  army  which  had  oecupied  Naples  quite 
through  Italy  into  Francer— all  these  details  belong 
rather  to  the  general  history  of  the  neriod,  than 
to  the  biography  of  ßuonaparte.  Neitner  is  it  pos- 
sible  that  we  should  here  enter  upon  any  minute 
aecount  of  the  internal  affairs  of  France  during  the 
period  of  his  Egyptian  and  Syrian  campaigns.  It 
must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  generally  unfortunate 
course  of  the  war  had  been  aecompanied  by  the 
growth  of  populär  discontent  at  home;  that  the  tot- 
lering  directory  for  a  moment  gathered  strength  to 
fliemselves  by  associating  Sieyes  to  their  number 
that  the  mean  and  selfish  conduet  of  the  rulers  soon 
nullified  the  results  of  that  partial  change ;  that  the 
directory  at  length  found  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  favourite  System  of  balancing  faction  against 
faction,  and  so  neutralizing  their  effbrts ;  in  a  word, 
that  the  moderates  (under  which  name  the  royalists 
are  included)  had  obtained  a  deeided  command  in 
the  Council  of  ancients,  and  the  republicans,  or  de- 
mocratical  party,  an  equally  overpowering  majority 
in  the  assembly  of  the  nve  hundred;  while  the 
directors,  as  a  body,  had  no  longer  the  slightest 
power  to  control  either.  Finally,  the  Chouans  (as 
the  royalists  of  Bretagne  were  called)  had  been  sti- 
mulated  by  the  disordered  appearance  of  things  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  40,000  insurgents  appeared  in 
arms,  withstanding,  with  varied  success,  the  troops 
of  the  republic,  and  threatening,  by  their  example, 
lo  rekindle  a  general  civil  war  in  France.  Such 
was,  or  had  recently  been,  the  State  of  affairs  when 
Buonaparte  landed  at  Frejus,  and  sent  before  him  to 
Paris,  to  the  inexpresfible  delight  of  a  nation  of  lata 
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accustomed  to  hear  of  nothingbut  military  disästers, 
the  intelligence  of  that  splendid  victory  which  had 
just  destroyed  the  great  Turkish  armament  at  Abou- 
kir.  He  arrived  at  a  moment  when  all  men,  of  all 
parties,  werfe  satisfied  that  a  new  revolution  was  at 
hand;  and  when  the  leaders  of  all  the  contending 
factions  were  equally  desirous  of  invoking  arms  to 
their  support  in  the  inevitable  struggle. 

Napoleon's  voyage  had  been  one  of  constant 
peril;  for  the  Mediterranean  was  traversed  in  all 
directions  by  English  ships  of  war,  in  whose  pre- 
sence  resistance  would  have  been  hopeless.  He 
occnpied  his  time,  during  thk  period  of  general 
anxiety,  \n  very  peaceful  studies:  he  read  the 
Bible,  the  Koran,  Homer ;  conversed  with  his  savans 
on  the  old  times  and  manners  of  the  East;  and 
solved  problems  m  geometry.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember they  reached  Ajaccio,  and  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  As  soon 
as  the  wind  proved  favourable,  on  the  7th  of  Octo 
ber,  the  voyage  was  reeumed,  Gantheaume,  des- 
crying  an  English  squadron  off  the  French  coas^ 
would  have  persuaded  him  to  take  to  the  long-boat ; 
but  he  refused,  saying,  "  that  experiment  may  be 
reserved  for  the  last  extremity."  His  confidence 
in  fortune  was  not  belied.  They  passed  at  mid- 
night,  unseen,  through  the  English  ships,  and  on  the 
mornmgof  the  9th  were  moored  in  safety  in  the  bay 
of  Frejus ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  kno wn  that  Buona- 
parte  was  at  hand,  than,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  of 

Suarantine,  persons  of  every  description,  including 
le  chief  functionaries,  both  civil  and  military,  re- 
paired  on  board  to  welcome  him.  His  presence 
alone  was  eoneidered  as  the  pledge  of  victory.  The 
story  of  Aboukir  gave  new  fuel  to  the  flame  of  uni- 
versal enthusiasm ;  and  he  landed,  not  so  much  like 
a  general  who  had  quitted  his  post  without  Orders, 
as  a  victorious  prince,  who  had  returnod  to  restore 
the  lost  heaxts  and  fortune«  of  a  people  that  con- 
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fided  only  in  him.  His  wife  and  bis  brother  Joseph 
met  him  on  his  way  $  and  his  progress  towards  the 
capital,  wherever  nie  person  was  recognised,  bore 
all  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  procession.  Bat 
he  had  already  b'een  t  wo  days  in  his  own  house,  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  (16th  Oct.)-— thoroughly  in 
possession  of  the  recent  course  of  events,  of  the 
actual  State  of  parties  and  of  the  public  mind,  and 
well  prepared  to  expect  in  patience  the  crisis  which, 
as  he  well  knew,  his  presence  in  Paris  must  hasten 
— ere  the  fact  of  his  arrival  was  announced  to  the 
trembling  directory. 

They  received  him,  when  he  at  length  presented 
himself  at  the  Louxembourg,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion  of  joy  and  respect.  Not  a  question  was  asked 
as  to  his  abandonment  of  his  army ;  for  all  dreaded 
the  answer  which  they  had  the  best  reason  for  anti- 
cipating.  He  was  invited  to  accept  of  a  public  din- 
ner,  and  agreed  to  do  so.  The  a&semblage  was 
magnificent,  and  his  reception  enthusiastic ;  but  his 
demeanour  was  cold  and  reserved.  After  proposing 
as  a  toast,  "the  union  of  all  parties" — ominous 
words  from  those  lips— he  withdrew  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  evening. 

He  continued  for  some  little  time  to  avoid  public 
notice,  resuming  apparently  the  same  studies  anöV: 
sequestered  life  which  he  had  led  when  last  in  Paris. 
It  was,  however,  remarked,  that  when  recognised  by 
the  populace,  he  received  their  salutations  with  un 
common  affability ;  and  that  if  he  met  any  old  soldier 
of  the  army  of  ltaly,  he  rarely  failed  to  recollect 
the  man,  and  take  him  by  the  hand. 

Meanwhile,  a  multitude  of  secret  intrigues  sur- 
rounded  and  occupied  him.  The  moderates,  with 
the  director  Sieyes  at  their  head,  on  the  ohe  side, 
the  democrats,  under  Barras,  on  the  other,  were 
equally  disposed  to  invoke  his  assistance.  He 
received  the  proposals  of  both  parties ;  and  at  length 
decided  on  closing  with  those  of  the  former,  as  con 
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sisting  of  a  class  of  men  less  likcly  than  the  othera 
to  interfere  with  his  measures — when  the  new  go- 
vernment,  which  he  had  determined  should  be  am, 
had  been  arranged»  His  brother  Lucien,  shortly 
before  elected  president  of  the  Council  of  five  hun- 
dred, the  wily  Talleyrand  (ex-bishop  of  Autun),  and 
the  acute  and  spirited  Abbe  Sieyes,  were  his  chief 
confidants ;  nor  could  any  age  ox  country  have  fur- 
nished  instruraents  more  admirably  qualified  for  his 
purpose.  Meanwhile,  his  house  was  frequented  by 
the  principal  officers  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Egypt,  and  by  others  who  had  served  in  his 
Italian  campaigns;  and  though  noone  pretended  to 
say  what  was  about  to  happen,  the  impression  be- 
came  universal  throughout  Paris  that  some  great 
and  decisive  event  was  at  hand,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  brought  about  by  means  of  Buonaparte. 

Sieyes  governed  absolutely  one  of  nis  colleagues 
in  the  directory,  Ducos ;  and  the  party  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  predominated  strongly,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  in  the  Council  of  ancients,  It  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  that  Council,  accord- 
ingly,  that  the  conspirators  resolved  to  strike  their 
first  blow.  And  how  well  their  measures  had  been 
preconcerted,  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  most 
naked  Statement  of  the  events  of  the  18th  and  19th 
Brumaire  (Nov.  lOth  and  llth,  1799),  in  the  order 
of  their  occurrence. 

As  soon  as  Buonaparte's  arrival  was  known,  three 
regiments  of  dragoons,  forming  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris,  petitioned  for  the  honour  of  being  reviewed 
by  him.  He  had  promised  to  do  this,  but  delayed 
nammg  the  day.  In  like  manner,  the  forty  adjutants 
of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  remodelled  by  himself  while  general  of 
the  interior)  had  requested  leave  to  wait  upon  him, 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival :  these  also  had 
been  told  that  he  would  soon  appoint  the  time  for 
receiving  them.    Lastly  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
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and  raany  besides,  had  sent  to  heg  admittance  to 
Napoleon's  presence,  that  they  might  tender  him  the 
expression  of  their  admiration  and  attachment ;  and 
to  thera  also  an  answer  of  the  same  kind  had  been 
given. 

On  the  evening  of  the  I7th  Brumaire,  all  the 
»fficers  above  mentioned  received,  separately,  the 

Seneral's  invitation  to  come  to  his  house  in  the  Rue 
e  la  Vidoirti  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning;  and 
the  three  regiraents  of  dragoons  were  desired  to  be 
mounted  for  their  review,  at  the  same  early  hour,  in 
the  Champs  Elys4cs.  How  many  of  theee  persona 
knew  the  real  purpose  of  the  assemblage  it  is  im- 
possible  to  teil ;  bnt  Mpreau,  Macdonald,  and  other 
generals  of  the  first  reputation,  avowedly  attached 
to  the  modert,  were  in  the  nuraber  of  those  who 
attended,  and  had,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  received 
sufficient  intitnation  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand, 
though  certainly  not  of  the  manner  in  which  Buona- 
parte  designed  it  to  terminate.  However«  at  the 
appointed  hour  the  dragoons  were  at  their  post  in 
the  Champs  Elys6es ;  and  the  concourse  of  officers 
at  Napoleon' e  residence  was  so  great,  that,  the  house 
being  small,  he  received  them  m  the  court-yard 
before  it,  which  they  entirely  filled. 

Among  those  who  came  thither  was  Bernadotte  z 
but  he  certainly  came  without  any  precise  notion  of 
the  purposes  of  his  fhend  Joseph  Buonaparte,  who 
invited  him.  -  He  was,  probably,  next  to  Napoleon, 
the  general  who  possessed  the  greatest  influence  at 
the  period  in  Paris ;  and,  in  fact,  the  fate  of  the 

§overninent  depended  on  whether  the  one  party  in 
le  directory  snould  be  the  first  to  summon  him  to 
interfere,  or  the  other  party  to  throw  themselves  on 
Buonaparte.  He  came ;  but,  unlike  the  rest,  he 
came  not  in  uniform,  nor  on  horseback.  Being  in- 
troduced  into  Napoleon's  private  Chamber,  he  was 
infurmed,  with  little  preface,  that  a  change  in  the 
government  was  necessary,  and  about  to  be  effected 
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■  I  {hat  veiy  day.    Bemadotte  had  already  been  tanv 

pered  with  by  Sieyes  and  Ducos,  and  he  rejected 
Napoleon's  flatteries  as  he  had  theirs.  lt  was  well 
known  to  Buonaparte,  that,  had  this  great  onicer's 
advice  been  taken,  hc  would,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  from  Egypt,  have  been  arrested  as  a  deserter 

r  of  his  post :  he  in  vain  endeavoured  now  to  procure 

bis  co-operation ;  and  at  last  suffered  him  to  depart, 

I  having  with  difficulty  extorted  a  promise,  that  he 

'  would  not,  at  least,  do  any  thing  against  him  as  a 

Citizen.  It  will  soon  be  seen  that  hc  could  have 
little  reason  to  apprehend  Bemadotte's  interference 
in  his  military  capacity. 

In  effect,  the  Council  of  the  ancients  assembled 
the  sarae  morning,  in  the  Tuilleries,  at  the  early 
hour  of  seven ;  the  president,  who  was  one  of  the 
chief  conspirators,  forthwith  declared  that  the  sal- 

+  vation  of  the  State  demanded  vigorous  measüres, 

and  proposed  two  decrees  for  their  acceptance :  one, 
bv  which  the  meetings  of  the  legislative  bodies 
should  be  instantly  transferred  to  the  chateau  of 
St.  Cloud,  some  miles  from  Paris ;  and  another,  in- 
vesting  Napoleon  with  the  supreme  command  of  all 

Ithe  troops  in  and  about  the  capita)*  including  the 
national  guard.  These  motions  were  instantly  car- 
ried ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  jninutes,  Buona- 
parte received,  in  the  midst  of  his  martial  Company, 
the  announcement  of  his  new  authority.  He  in- 
stantly mounted  and  rode  to  the  Tuilleries»  where, 
being  introduced  into  the  Council,  together  with  all 
his  staff,  he  pronounced  those  memorable  words— 
44  You  are  the  wisdom  of  the  nation :  I  come,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  generals  of  the  republic,  to  promise 
you  their  support.  Let  us  not  lose  time  in  looking 
for  precedents.  Nothing  in  history  resembled  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  Century— nothing  in  the 
eighteenth  Century  resembled  this  moment.  Your 
wisdom  has  devised  the  necessary  measure;  our 
aims  shall  put  it  in  execution."  The  command 
Vdl.  L— N 
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fatnurted  to  Napoleon  was  forthwith  announced  t* 
Um  soldiery;  and  they  received  the  intelligenc* 
with  enthusiasm— the  mass,  of  course,  little  com- 
prehending  to  what,  at  such  a  moment,  such  autho- 
rityamounted. 

The  three  directors,  meanwhile,  who  were  not  m 
the  secret,  and  who  had  been  nrach  amused  with 
seeing  their  colleague  Sieyes  set  off-  on  horseback 
an  hour  or  two  earlier  from  the  Louxembourg,  had 
begun  to  anderstand  what  that  timely  exhibition  of 
the  Abbl's  awkward  horsemanship  portended.  One 
of  them,  Mouline,  proposed  to  send  a  battalion  to 
Surround  Buonaparte's  house,  and  arrest  him.  Their 
ownguardlaughedatthem.  Buonapartewasalready 
in  the  Tuilleries,  with  many  troopB  around  him ;  and 
the  directorial  guard,  being  summoned  by  one  of 
bis  aids-de-camp,  instantly  marched  thither  also, 
leaving  the  Louxembourg  at  his  mercy.  Barras  sent 
xhis  secretary  to  expostulate.  Napoleon  received 
him  wfth  haughtiness.  "What  have  you  done," 
eried  he,  **  for  that  fair  France  which  I  left  you  so 
prosperous?  For  peace  I  find  war;  for  the  wealth 
of  Italy,  taxation  and  misery.  Where  are  the  100,000 
brave  French  whom  I  knew— where  are  the  com- 
panionB  of  my  gloryl— They  are  dead."  Barras, 
whose  infamous  personal  conduct  in  the  articles  of 
briberyandexactionmadehimtremble  atthethought 
ef  impeachment,  resigned  his  Office :  so  did  his  col- 
teagues  Gouhier  and  Moulins.  Sieyes  and  Ducos 
lud  done  so  already.  Bernadotte,  indeed,  repaired 
to  the  Louxembourg  ere  Moulins  and  Barras  had  re- 
aiffned,  and  offered  his  sword  and  influence,  pro« 
vided  they  would  nominate  him  to  the  commana  of 
the  forces  jointly  with  Napoleon.  They  hesitated : 
— his  word  of  honour  given  to  Buonaparte,  that  he 
would  do  nothing  as  a  eiferen,  rendered  it  indispensa- 
ble that  they  should  take  that  decisive  step;  by 
doing  so  they  would  at  least  have  given  the  soldiery 
»  fair  chtice~-they  hesitated— and  their  power  was 
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at  an  end.     The  Louxembourg  was  iminediately 

£uarded  by  troopa  in  whom  Napoleon  could  plaae 
implicit  confidence.    The  directory  waa  no  more. . 

Barras,  in  his  letter,  eaid  that  u  he  had  never  an- 
dertaken  his  Office,  except  for  the  purpose  of  »erring 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  that  now,  aeeing  the  dea- 
tiniee  of  the  repuhlic  in  the  hande  of  her  young  and 
invincihle  general,  he  gladly  reaigned  it."  Bv  thia 
courtly  acquiescence  he  purchased  indenmity  for  the 
nast,  and  the  liberty  of  retiring  to  hia  country-seai, 
there  to  enjoythe  yaetfortune  he  had  so  scanda- 
loualy  aocumulated.  Theothertworemainedunder 
aurveülaace  until  their  insignificance  waa  made 
aufficiantiy  manifest  and  being  then  aet  free»  »unk 
into  total  obacurity. — But  thia  is  anticipating. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  same  morning,  the  advejpe 
Council  of  five  hundred  aaaembled  also,  and  heard, 
with  astonishment  and  indignation,  of  the  decree  by 
which  their  sittings  were  transferred  from  Paria  (the 
seene  of  their  populär  influence)  to  6t.  Cloud. 
They  had«  hcwever,  no  means  of  disputing  that 
point :  they  parted  with  cries  of  "  Five  la  Kepub- 
Uque"— *  Five  la  Constitution!"  and  incited  the  mob» 
their  allies,  to  muster  next  morning  on  the  new 
acene  of  action— where,  it  waa  evident,  thia  mili- 
iary  Devolution  must  either  be  turned  back,  or 
pushed  to  conaummation.  During  the  reat  of  the 
day  Napoleon  remained  at  the  Tuilleriea :  the  troons 
were  in  arma;  the  population  expected  with  bream» 
Lsas  anziety  the  Coming  of  the  deciaive  day.  A 
atrang  body  of  eoldiery  raarched  to  St.  Cloud  under 
the  ordere  of  Murat. 

The  membera  of  botn  aaaembliea  repaired  thither 
earij  in  the  morning  of  the  19th;  and  thoae  of  the 
oppoaite  party  beheld  with  dismay  the  military  in- 
veatment  of  the  chateau.  Scattered  in  groupa  about 
the  courts  and  gardena,  aurrounded  with  the  mob 
from  the  city,  and  watched  by  Murat  and  hia  atera 
«eterana,  they  awaited  with  impatience  the  opening 
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of  the  doors ;  which,  in  consequence  of  some  neces- 
■ary  preparations,  did  not  occur  untü  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  Council  of  ancients  were  ushered  into  the 
Gallery  of  Mars,  and,  the  minority  having  bvthis 
time  recovered  from  their  surprise,  a  stormy  debate 
forthwith  commenced,  touching  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day.  Buonaparte  entered  the  room,  and, 
by  permiiBsion  of  the  subservient  president,  ad- 
dressed  theassembly.  "  Citizens,"  said  he,  "you 
-  stand  over  a  volcano.  Let  a  soldier  teil  the  truth 
frankly.  I  was  quiet  in  my  home  when  this  Coun- 
cil summoned  me  to  action.  Iobeyed:  I  collected 
my  brave  comrades,  and  placed  the  arms  of  my 
country  at  the  Service  of  you  who  are  its  head.  We 
•  are  repaid  with  calunmies— they  talk  of  Cromwell 
—-of  Caesar.  Had  I  aspired  at  power  the  oppor- 
tunity  was  mine  ere  now.  I  swear  that  France 
holds  no  more  devoted  patriot.  Dangers  Surround 
us.  Let  us  not  hazard  the  advantages  for  which  we 
have  paad  so  dearly— Liberty  and  Equality !"— A 
democratic  member,  Linglet,  added  aloud,  "And 
the  Constitution"— -"  The  Constitution !"  continued 
Napoleon— "  it  has  been  thrice  violated  already — all 
parties  have  invoked  it — each  in  turn  has  trampled 
on  it  t  since  that  can  be  preserved  no  longer,  let  us, 
at  least,  save  its  foundations— Liberty  and  Equality. 
It  is  on  you  only  that  I  rely.  The  Council  of  five 
hundred  would  restore  the  Convention,  the  populär 
tumults,  the  scaffolds,  the  reign  of  terror.  I  will 
save  you  from  such  howors— I  and  my  brave  com- 
rades, whose  swords  and,  caps  I  see  at  the  door  of 
this  hall;  and  if  any  hireling  prater  talks  of  out- 
tawry,  to  those  swords  shali  I  appeal."  The  great 
majoritv  were  with  him,  and  ne  left  them  amid 
loud  cnes  of  u  Vive  Buonaparte  !**  i 

A  far  düTerent  scene  was  passing  in  the  hostile 
assembly  of  the  five  hundred.  When  its  membeni 
«t  length  fouud  their  way  into  the  Orangery,  the 
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apartment  allotted  for  them,  a  tamulttious  clamour 
arose  on  every  aide.  Live  ihe  Cotutitvtion! — The 
Qmstitution  or  deathl—Dvwn  with  the  DictatorJ— 
such  were  the  ominous  cries.  Luden  Buonaparts, 
the  President,  in  vain  attempted  to  restore  order: 
the  moderate  orators  of  the  Council  with  equal  ill 
success  endeavoured  to  gain  a  hearing.  A  democrat 
member  at  length  obtained  a  moment's  silence,  and 
proposed  that  the  Council  should  renew,  man  by 
man,  the  oafth  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
year  thrte.  This  was  assented  to,  and  a  vain  cere- 
mony,  for  it  was  no  more,  occupied  time  whioh 
might  haye  been  tunied  to  far  different  account. 
Overpowered,  however,  by  the  clamour,  the  best 
friends  of  Napoleon,  even  hw  brother  Lucien,  took 
the'  oath.  The  resignatory  letter  of  Barras  was 
then  handed  in,  and  received  with  a  shout  of  scorn. 
The  moment  was  come ;  Napoleon  himself,  accom- 
panied  by  four  grenadiers,  walked  into  the  Chamber 
—the  doors  remained  open,  and  plumes  and  swords 
were  visible  in  dense  array  behind  him.  His  grena- 
diers halted  near  the  door,  and  he  advanced  alone 
toward*  the  oentre  of  the  gallerv.  Then  arose  a 
fierce  outcry— Drawn  ewerds  in  the  $anctuary  of  fa 
Iam!--OuUawryt--OuÜa!mryt—Let  him  be  pro 
claimed  a  traitor! — Wasüforthitvou  gained  jo  mamf 
victoriu  t  Many  members  rushed  upon  the  intruder, 
and,  if  we  may  place  confidence  in  his  own  tale,  a 
Corsican  deputy,  by  name  Arena,  aimed  a  dagger  at 
his  throat.  At  all  events,  there  was  such  an  ap- 
pearance  of  personal  danger  as  fired  the  grenadiers 
behind  him.  Thev  rushed  forwards,and  eztricated 
him  almost  breatnless;  and  one  of  their  number 
(Tnom£)  was  at  least  rewarded  on  the  score  of  his 
üaving  received  a  wound  meant  for  the  general. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  at  this  moment  the 

iron  nerves  of  Buonaparte  were,  for  once,  shaken. 

With  the  dangers  of  the  field  he  was  familiär— he 

had  not  been  prepared  for  the  manifestationsof  this 

r  Nu 
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civil  rage.  He  came  out,  etaggering  and  stammer« 
ing,  among  the  soldiery,  and  said,  M  I  offered  them 
victory  and  fame,  and  they  have  answered  me  with 
daggers." 

>  Sieyes,  an  experienced  observer  of  such  scenes, 
was  still  on  horeeback  in  the  court,  and  quickly  re- 
assured  him.  General  Augereau  came  up  but  a 
moment  afterward,  and  said — "  You  have  brought 
yourself  into  a  pretty  Situation."  "Augereau," 
answered  Napoleon  (once  more  himself  again), 
**  things  were  worse  at  Areola.  Be  quiet:  aH  this 
will  soon  right  itself."  He  then  harangued  the 
soldiery—*4 1  have  led  you  to  victory,  to  fame,  to 
glory.  Can  I  count  upon  you  f  **  Yes,  yes,  we 
swear  it,"  was  the  ans  wer  that  burst  from  every 
üne, — "  Pive  Bwmaparte  !" 

In  the  Council,  meantime,  the  commotion  had 
increased  on  the  retreat  of  Napoleon.  A  general 
cry  arose  for  ä  sentenoe  of  outlawry  against  him ; 
and  Lucien,  the  president,  in  vain  appealed  to  the 
feelings  of  nature,  demanding  that,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  put  that  question  to  the  vote,  he  might  be 
heard  as  the  advocate  of  his  brother.  He  was 
damorously  refused,  and  in  indignation  flung  off 
the  insignia  of  his  Office.  Some  grenadiers  once 
more  entered,  and  carried  him  also  out  of  the  place. 

The  president  found  the  soldiery  withoüt  in  a 
high  State  of  excitement.  He  immediately  got  upon 
horeeback,  that  he  might  be  seen  and  heard  the 
better,  and  exclaimed :  "  General  Buonaparte,  and 
you,  soldiers  of  France,  the  president  of  the  Council 
of  five  hundred  announces  to  you  that  factious 
men  with  daggers  interrupt  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate.  He  authorizes  you  to  employ  force.  The 
assembly  of  live  hundred  is  dissolved." 

Napoleon  desired  Le  Clerc  to  execute  the  Orders 
of  the  president ;  and  he,  with  a  detachment  of  grena 
diers,  forthwith  marched  into  the  hall.  Amid  the 
reiterated  screams  of  "  Vive  la  Rcpublique>"  which 
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sabited  their  entrance,  an  aid-de-camp  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  bade  the  assembly  disperse. — "  Such," 
said  he,  "are  the  Orders  of  the  general."— Some 
obeyed ;  others  renewed  their  shouting. — The  druras 
drowned  their  voices. — u  Forward,  Grenadiere,"  said 
Le  Clerc ;  and  the  men,  levelling  their  pieces  as  if 
for  the  charge,  advanced.  When  the  bristling  line 
of  bayonets  at  length  drew  near,  the  deputies  lost 
heart,  and  the  greater  part  of  them,  tearing  off  their 
scarfs,  made  their  escape,  with  very  undignified 
rapiditv,  by  way  of  the  Windows.  The  apartment 
was  cleared.  It  was  thus  that  Buonaparte,  like 
Cromwell  before  him, 

"  Turn'd  out  the  meinten,  and  made  fast  tbe  door.H* 

Some  of  his  military  associates  proposed  to  him, 
that  the  unfriendly  legislators  should  be  shot,  man 
by  man,  as  they  retreated  through  the  gardens ;  bat 
to  this  he  would  not  for  a  moment  listen. 

Lucien  Buonaparte  now  collected  the  moderate 
members  of  the  Council  of  üve  hundred ;  and  that 
small  minority,  assuming  the  character  of  the  as- 
sembly,  communicated  with  the  ancientB  on  such 
terms  of  mutual  understanding,  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  difficulty  about  giving  the  desired  colour- 
ing  to  the  events  of  the  day*  It  was  announced,  by 
proclamation,  that  a  scene  of  yiolence  and  uproar, 
and  the  daggers  and  pistols  of  a  band  of  conspira- 
tors,  in  the  Council  of  five  hundred,  had  suggested 
the  measures  ultimately  resorted  to.  These  were 
—the  adjournment  of  the  two  Councils  until  the 
middle  of  February  next  ensuing ;  and  the  deposi- 
tion,  meantime,  of  the  whole  authority  of  the  State 
in  a  provisional  consulaie — the  consuls  being  Na* 
poleon  Buonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Ducos. 

Thus  terminated  the  19th  of  Brumaire.  One  of 
the  greatest  revolutions  on  record  in  the  history  of 

•CralAe. 
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the  world  was  accomplkhed,  by  means  of  swords 
and  bayonets  unquestionably,  but  still  without  any 
effusion  of  blood.  From  that  hour  tbe  fate  of  France 
was  determined.  The  Abbe  Sieyes,  Talleyrand,  and 
other  eminent  civilians  who  had  a  hand  in  this  great 
day's  proceedings,  had  never  doubted  that«  under 
the  ne  w  State  of  things  to  which  it  should  lead,  they 
were  to  have  the  chief  management  of  the  civil 
concern*  of  France.  The  ambition  of  Buonaparte, 
they  questioned  not,  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
control  of  the  armies  and  military  establishments 
of  the  republic.  But  they  reekoned  without  their 
host.  Next  day  the  three  consuit  met  in  Paris; 
and  a  lengthened  discussion  arose  touching  the  in- 
ternal condition  and  foreign  relations  of  France, 
and  the  measures,  not  only  of  war,  but  of  finance 
and  diplomacy,  to  be  resorted  to«  To  the  astonish- 
inent  of  Sieyes,  Napoleon  entered  readily  and 
largely  upon  such  toptcs,  showed  perfect  famuiarity 
with  them  in  their  minutest  detaüs,  and  suggested 
resolutions  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  anprove« 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Abbe,  on  reaching  his  own 
house,  where  Talleyrand  and  the  others  ezpected 
bim— and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  sensations  with 
which  Sieyes  spoke  the  words,  and  Talleyrand 
heard  them— M  Gentlemen,  I  perceive  that  you  have 
got  a  loaater.  Buonaparte  can  do,  and  wzU  do, 
'every  thing  himself.  But,'9  he  added,  after  ä  pause, 
"it  is  better  to  submit,  than  to  protract  dissen^oi 
for  ever." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tke  Provisional  Consulat&—Reforms  in  Franas—Paeifieatien  ef  tk» 
Ctoua**— Constitution  oftke  fear  rill—BuonaparU  Chief  Consul 

•  The  upper  population  of  Paris  had  watched  the 
stormy  days  of  the  18th  and  19th  Brumaire  with  the 
most  anxious  fears,  lest  the  end  should  be  anarchy 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
Such,  in  all  likelihood,  must  have  been  the  result, 
had  Buonaparte  failed,  after  once  attempting  to 
strike  his  blow.  His  succes»  held  out  the  prospect 
of  victory  abroad,  and  of  a  firm  and  stable  govern- 
ment  at  home,  under  which  life  and  property  might 
exist  in  safety;  and,  wearied  utterly  with  so  many 
revolutions  and  constitutions,  each  in  turn  pretend« 
ing  every  thing,  and  ending  in  nothing  but  confusion, 
the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  were  well  pre- 
pared  to  consider  any  government  as  a  Messing, 
which  seemed  to  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  and  to  bid 
fair  for  endurance.  The  revolutionary  fever  had  in 
most  bosoms  spent  its  strength  ere  now ;  and  Buo- 
naparte found  henceforth  little  Opposition  to  any  of 
his  measures,  unless  in  cases  where  the  substantial 
personal  comforts  of  men, — not  abstract  theories  or 
dogmas,— nor  even  political  rights  of  unquestionable 
value  and  importance,— were  invaded  by  his  ad- 
ministration.  ' 

The  two  Chambers,  on  breaking  up,  appointed 
small  committees  to  take  counsel  during  the  recess 
with  the  new  heads  of  the  executive ;  and,  in  con- 
cert  with  these,  Buonaparte  and  Sieyes  entered 
Tigorously  on  the  great  task  of  restoring  confidence 
and  peace  at  home.  The  confusion  of  the  finances 
was  the  most  pressing  of  many  intolerable  evils ; 
and  the  first  day  was  devoted  to  them.    In  lieu  oi 
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forced  loans,  by  which  the  directoiy  had  systemati- 
cally  scourged  the  people,  all  the  regulär  tazes  were 
at  once  raised  26  per  cent. ;  and  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure  of  the  revenue  arranged  on  a  business- 
like  footing.  The  repeal  of  the  "  Law  of  Hostages" 
— a  tyrannical  act,  by  which  the  relations  of  emi- 
jrrants  were  raäde  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of 
their  exiled  kinsmen, — followed  immediately,  and 
was  received  with  universal  approbation.  A  third 
and  a  bolder  measure  was  the  discarding  of  the 
heathen  ritual,  and  re-opening  of  the  churches  for 
Christian  worship ;  and  of  this  the  credit  was  wholly 
Napoleon's,  who  had  to  oppose  the  phäaaophie  pre- 
judices  of  almost  all  his  colleagues.  He,  in  his 
conversations  with  them,  made  no  attempt  to  repre- 
«ent  himself  as  a  believer  in  Christianity ;  but  stood 
on  the  necessity  of  providing  the  people  with  the 
regulär  means  of  worship,  wherever  it  is  meant  to 
have  a  State  of  tranquillity.  The  priests  who  chose 
to  take  the  oath  of  fldelity  to  government  were  re* 
admitted  to  their  functions ;  and  this  wise  measure 
was  followed  by  the  adherence  of  not  less  than 
30,000  of  these  ministers  of  religion,  who  had 
hitherto  languished  in  the  prisonsx)f  France.  Cam- 
baceres,  an  exeellent  lawyer  and  Judge,  was  of 
great  Service  to  Napoleon  in  these  salutary  reforms. 
Many  othcr  judicious  measures  might  be  men- 
tioned  in  this  place.  Some  emigrants,  cast  on  the 
shores  by  shipwreck,  had  been  imprisoned  and  des- 
iined  for  trial  by  the  directory.  They  were  at  once 
set  free :  and,  in  like  manner,  La  Fayette  and  other 
distinguished  revolutionists,  who  had  been  exiled 
for  not  adhering  to  all  the  wild  notions  of  the  pre* 
ceding  administrations,  were  at  once  recalled.  Gar« 
not  was  one  of  these:  Buonaparte  forthwith  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  war  department;  and  the 
reform  of  the  army  was  prosecuted  with  the  vigour 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  Joint 
«kill  and  talent  of  the  provisional  head  of  ih* 
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government  and  Uns  practised  minister.  The  con* 
rasion  which  had  of  täte  prevailed  in  that  depart- 
ment  was  extreme.  The  government  did  not  even 
know  the  existence  of  regiments  raised  in  the  pro* 
vinces :  arms,  clothing,  discipline  in  every  article, 
had  been  neglected.  The  Organization  of  the  array 
was  very  speedily  mended. 

The  insurgent  Chouans  next  claimed  attention; 
and  here  the  personal  character  of  Napoleon  gare 
him  advantages  of  thefirst  importance.  The  leaders 
of  those  brave  band«  were  disposed  to  consider  such 
a  soldier  as  a  very  different  sort  of  ruler  from  the 
pentarchy  of  the  Louxembourff ;  and  their  admira* 
tion  for  his  person  prepared  them  to  listen  to  bis 
terms.  The  first  measures  of  the  new  government 
were  obviously  calcnlated  to  sooth  their  prejudices, 
and  the  general  display  of  vigour  in  every  branch 
of  the  administration  to  overawe  them.  Chatillon, 
iyAntichamp,  Suzannet,  and  other  royalist  Chiefs, 
submitted  in  form;  and  ever  afterward  remained 
faithful  to  Napoleon.  Bemier,  a  leading  clergyman 
in  La  Vend^e,  followed  the  same  course,  and  was 
an  acquisitum  of  even  more  value.  Others  held 
out;  but  were  soon  routed  in  detail,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted.  The  appearances  of  returning  tranquillity 
were  general  and  most  welcome. 

Some  of  the  party  vanquished  on  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  however,  stifl  lingered  in  Paris,  and  were 
busy  in  plotting  new  convulsions.  It  was  therefore 
the  advice  of  all  the  ministers  to  condemn  them  to 
exfle ;  and  lists  of  proscription  were  drawn  up  and 
published.  But  Buonaparte  only  meant  to  overawe 
these  persona :  no  one  was  apprehended :  they  kept 

tet  for  a  season;  and  the  edict  of  exile  sunk  by 
nrees  into  oblivion. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  neceBsary  that  the  government 
itself  should  assume  some  permanent  form,  ere  the 
time  arrived  for  the  reassembling  of  the  legislative 
bodies.    Their  two  committees  met  in  one  Chamber 
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with  the  consuls,  and  the  outline  of  a  new  Constitu- 
tion was  laid  before  them  by  Sieyes;  who  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  of  scientific 
politicians.  The  Abbe\  howcver,  had  soon  perceived 
that  Napoleon  was  to  be  the  real  creator  of  whatever 
should  be  adopted;  and  in  the  progress  of  the  en- 
suing  consultations,  submitted,  step  by  Step,  to  the 
laconic  dictator,  who  accepted  or  discarded  proposi- 
tions,  exactly  as  they  happened  to  coincide,  or  be 
at  variance  with  his  own  notions  of  his  own  per- 
sonal interest.  He  cared  little  in  what  manner  the 
structure  of  the  future  representative  assemblies 
might  be  arranged ;  but  there  must  be  no  weakening 
of  the  executive  power,  which  he  was  determined  to 
vest  virtually  in  himself  alone,  and  by  means  of 
which,  he  doubted  not,  it  would  be  easy  to  neutralize 
all  other  influences. 

The  metaphysical  Abbe  proposed  a  scheine,  by  far 
too  delicately  complicated  for  the  tear  and  wear 
of  human  business  and  human  passions.  The  ab- 
surdity,  even  of  the  parts  which  Napoleon  consented 
to  adopt,  became  apparent  to  all  when  the  machine 
was  set  in  motion.  The  two  most  prominent  and 
peculiar  devices— namely,  that  of  placingat  thehead 
of  the  State  a  sort  of  mock  sovereign,  destitute  of 
any  effective  power,  and  capable  at  any  time  of 
being  degradea  by  the  vote  of  a  single  legislative 
body,  under  the  tiüe  of  grand  elector  ;  and,  ßdly, 
that  of  committing  the  real  executive  power  to  two 
separate  consuls,  one  for  war  and  one  for  peace, 
nominally  the  inferiors  of  the  elector,  but  in  influ- 
ence  necessarily  quite  above  him,  and  almost  as 
necessarily  the  rivals  and  enemies  of  each  other; 
these  ingenious  twins  were  strangled  in  the  birth  by 
Napoleon's  shrewd  practical  sense.  "  Who,"  said 
he, «*  would  accept  an  office,  the  only  duties  of  which 
were  to  fatten  like  a  pig,  on  so  many  millions  a 
year?  And  your  two  consuls — the  one  surrounded 
with  churchmen,  lawyers,  and  civilians— the  other 
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with  soldiers  and  diplomatists, — on  what  footing 
would  be  their  intercourse?  the  one  demanding 
money  and  recruits,  the  other  refusing  the  supplies  % 
A  government,  made  up  of  such  heterogeneous  and 
discordant  materials,  would  be  the  shadow  of  a 
etate."  He  added  two  words,  which  at  once  decided 
the  main  question;  M I,  for  one,  would  never  be  your 
grand  elector." 

The  Constitution  actually  announced  by  proclama- 
tion  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing  principal  features.  I.  The  male  Citizens 
who  are  of  age,  and  who  pay  taxes,  in  every  com* 
mune,  shall  choose  a  tenth  of  their  number  to  be  the 
notables  of  the  commune ;  and  out  of  these  notables 
the  officers  of  the  commune  shall  be  appointed» 
II.  The  notables  of  the  communes  constituting  a 
department  shall  choose,  in  hke  manner,  the  tenth 
of  their  number  to  be  the  notables  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  and  out  of  these  the  officers  of  the  department 
shall  be  appointed.  HL  The  notables  of  all  the 
departments  shall,  in  the  same  way,  choose  the  tenth 
of  their  number  to  be  notables  of  France ;  and  out 
of  these  the  public  functionaries  of  The  State  shall  be 
chosen.  IV.  Three  assemblies  shall  be  composed 
of  persons  chosen  from  the  notables  of  •  France, 
viz. — 1.  The  Conservattve  Senate,  consisting  (at  first) 
of  twenty-four  men,  of  forty  years  of  age,  to  hold 
their  places  for  life,  and  to  receive,  each,  a  salary 
equal  to  l-20th  of  that  of  the  chief  consul:  2.  The 
Tribunate,  to  be  composed  of  100  men,  of  twenty- 
G,ve  years  of  age  and  upwards,  of  whom  l-5th  go 
out  every  year,but  re-eliffible  indefinitely ;  the  salary 
of  each  15,000  francs  (£625) :  and,  3dly,  The  Legis- 
lative Senate,  composed  of  300  members,  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  renewable  by  fifths  every  year,  and 
having  salaries  of  10,000  francs  (£416).  V.  The 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  three  consuls, 
chosen  individually,  as  chief  consul,  second,  and 
Ihird ;  the  two  former  for  ten  years,  thft  last  for  five. 
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VT.  In  order  that  the  Administration  of  affiurs  may 
have  time  to  settle  itself,  the  tribunate  and  legisla- 
tive senate  shall  remain  as  first  constituted  for  ten 
years,  without  any  re-electiens.  VII.  With  the 
same  view  of  avoiding  discussions  during  the  un- 
settled  State  of  opinion,  a  majori ty  of  the  members 
of  the  conservative  senate  are  for  the  present  ap- 
pointed  by  the  consuls,  Sieyes  and  Ducos,  going  out 
of  office,  and  the  consuls,  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun, 
about  to  come  into  office ;  they  shall  be  held  to  be 
duly  elected,  if  the  public  acqttiesce  ;  and  proceed  to 
fill  up  their  own  number  and  to  nominate  the  members 
of  the  tribunate  and  legislative  senate.  VIII.  The 
acte  of  legislation  shall  be  proposed  by  the  consuls : 
the  tribunate  shall  discuss  and  propound  them  to 
the  legislative  senate,  but  not  vote :  the  legislative 
senate  shall  hear  the  tribunate,  and  vote,  but  not 
debate  themselves ;  and  the  act  thus  discussed  and 
voted,  shall  become  law  on  being  promulgated  by 
the  chief  consul.  IX.  ßuonaparte  is  nominated 
chief  consul,  Cambaceres  (minister  of  justice) 
second,  and  Lebrun  third  consul. 

It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  this  cöuld  never  have 
turned  out  in  practice  a  free  Constitution.  Cir* 
cumstances  might  have  modified  its  arrangements, 
and  given  the  spirit  of  freedom  to  institutions  not 
ex-facie  favourable  to  it.  But  for  the  present,  it  was 
universally  admitted  that,  under  these  new  forms, 
the  power  of  the  State  must  be  virtually  lodged  in 
Buonaparte.  He,  in  fact,  named  himself  chief  con- 
sul. His  creatures  chose  the  conservative  senate, 
and  the  conservative  senate  were  to  choose  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  two  assemblies.  The  machinery, 
thus  set  in  motion,  could  hardly  faä  to  remain  under 
his  control;  and,  looking  at  things  more  largely, 
the  contrivances  of  making  the  electoral  bodies  in 
the  departments  choose,  not  their  actual  represen* 
tatives,  but  only  the  persons  from  among  whom 
these  were  to  be*cho«eabY  the  conservative  senate, 
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and  of  preventing  the  legislative  Senate  from  de* 
bating  for  themselves  on  the  measures  destined  to 
pass  iiito  law,  appear  to  have  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  to  a  mere  nullity  the  forms  of 
a  representative  government.*  However,  the  eon- 
suls  announced  their  manufacture  to  the  people 
in  these  terms : — "  Citizens,  the  Constitution  is 
grounded  on  the  true  principles  of  a  representative 
government,  on  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  of 
equality,  and  of  liberty.  The  powers  which  it  in- 
stitutes  will  be  vigorous  and  permanent ;  such  they 
should  be  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Citizens  and 
the  interests  of  the  State.  Citizens!  the  revolution 
is  fixed  on  the  principles  from  which  it  originated: 
it  is  ended."  And  in  effect,  books  being  opened 
throughout  France,  the  names  of  the  Citizens  who 
inscribed  their  acceptance  of  this  new  Constitution 
amounted  to  four  millions,  while  but  a  few  votes  to 
the  contrary  were  registered— an  irrefragable  proof 
that  the  national  mind  was  disposed  to  think  no 
sacrifice  too  dear,  so  tranquilfity  could  be  obtained. 
The  circumstance,  perhaps,  which  occasioned 
most  surprise  on  the  Promulgation  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution, was  the  non-appearance  of  the  name  of 

*  The  morning  aller  the  Constitution  was  announced,  the  streeta  of 
Paris  were  placarded  with  the  following  paaquil :— 


POLITICAL  SUBTRACtlON. 

From  SDfreeto» 
Take  S 

There  remaift  3  Oansato 
From  them  take  9 

And  there  remalns  1  BtroffAPAftts. 


This  sufRclently  exprcsses  wbat  was  considered  to  be  the  essence  of 
tot  new  Constitution. 
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Sieyes  in  the  list  of  permanent  consuls.  It  is  pro- 
bable tfiat  the  Abbe  made  up  his  mind  to  retire,  so 
soon  as  he  found  that  Buonaparte  was  capable,  not 
only  of  mutilating  his  ideal  republiean  scheme,  but 
of  fulfilling,  in  his  own  person,  all  the  functions  of  a 
civil  ruler  of  France.  Howbeit,  the  ingenious  meta- 
physician  did  not  disdain  to  äccept  of  a  large  estate 
and  pension,  by  way  of  "  public  recompense" — when 
he  withdrew  to  a  Situation  of  comparative  obscurity, 
as  president  of  the  conservative  Senate. 

One  of  Buonaparte's  first  acts  was  to  remove  the 
seat  of  govcrnment  from  the  Louxembourg  to  the 
oldpalace  of  the  Tuilleries,  "which,"  he  signifi- 
cantly  said  to  his  colleagues,  "  is  a  good  military 
Position."  It  was  on  the  19th  of  February,  1800, 
that  the  chief  consul  took  possesslon  of  the  usual 
residence  of  the  French  kings.  Those  splendid 
halls  were  reopened  with  much  ceremony,  and  im- 
mediately  afterward  Napoleon  held  a  great  review 
in  the  Place  du  Carousel.  This  was  the  first  public 
act  of  the  chief  consul.  Shortly  after  he  appeared 
in  his  new  official  costume,  a  dress  of  red  silk,  and 
a  black  stock.  Some  onc  observed  to  him  that  this 
last  article  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest :  "  No 
matter,"  answered  he,  smiling,  "  a  small  remnant 
of  the  military  character  will  do  us  no  härm." 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  rapidly  consolidating 
the  elements  of  a  new  monarchy  in  his  own  person 
— the  Bourbonists,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  still 
nouiished  the  hope  that  his  ultimate  purpose  was 
the  restoration  of  the  rightful  king  of  France.  Very 
shor'ly  after  the  18th  Brumaire,  one  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  resident  at  Paris  had  even  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  private  audience  for  Messieurs  Hyde 
de  Neuville  and  Dandigne,  two  agents  of  the  exiied 
princes.  Buonaparte  received  them  at  night  in  a 
small  closet  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  requested  them 
to  speakwith  frankness.  "You,  sir,"  they  said, 
"have  now  in  your  hands  the  power  of  re^establieh 
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tag  the  throne,  and  restoring  to  it  its  legititaat* 
rnaster.  Teil  xm  what  are  your  intentions ;  and,  if 
they  accord  witfa  crars,  we,  and  aü  the  Yendeans» 
are  ready  to  take  your  commands."  He  replied, 
that  the  return  of  the  Bourboas  could  not  be  accom- 
pfished  without  enprmoiis  slaughter ;  that  hie  wish 
was  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  accept  the  Services  of 
all  who  were  willing  henceforth  to  fottow  the  ge- 
neral  will  of  the  nalion ;  bat  that  he  woukl  treat 
with  none  who  were  not  disposed  to  renöunce  all 
oorrespondence  with  the  Bourbons  and  the  foreign 
enemie8  of  the  eoantry.  The  Conference  lasted 
half  an  hour ;  and  the  agents  withdrew  with  a  fixed 
sense  that  Buonaparte  would  never  come  over  to 
their  side.  .  Nevertheless,  as  it  will  appear  hereafter, 
the  Boarbons  themselves  did  not  as  yet  altogether 
despair;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  various  mea- 
sures  of  the  provisional  goverament  were  not  un- 
Ükery  to  keep  up  their  detasive  hopes.  We  naay 
notice  in  particutar  a  hange  in  the  national  oath  of 
allegiance,  by  which  one  most  important  clause  was 
entirely  erased,  namely,  that  expressive  of  hatrea 
ioroyalty;  and  an  edict,  by  wmch  the  cetebratioL 
of  the  day  on  which  Louis  XVI.  died,  was  formaHy 
abolished.  Sieyes,  in  opposing  this  last  measure, 
happened  to  speak  of  Louis  as  "the  tyrant;"-— 
u  Nay,  nay,"  said  Napoleon,  "  he  was  no  tyrant : 
had  he  been  one,  I  should  this  day  have  been  a  cap- 
tain  of  engineers — and  yon  saying  mass."  The 
Bourbons  were  very  right  in  considering  these  as 
monarchical  Symptoms ;  trat  shrewd  observers  per- 
ceived  clearly  in  whose  favour  such  changes  were 
designed  to  operate.  It  appears  that  some  of  Na- 
poteon's  colleagues  made  a  last  effort  to  circum- 
scribe  his  power,  by  urging  on  him  the  necessity  of 
his  immediately  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
annies  in  the  field ;  expectim|,  no  doubt,  great  ad- 
▼antages,  could  they  remove  him  from  the  seat  of  go- 
verament, at  the  time  when  the  new  machinery  i 
09 
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getting  into  a  regulär  course  of  motion.  He  sternly 
resisted  aÜ  such  suggestions.  M I  am  chief  consul," 
said  he,  biting  his  nails  to  the  quick,  "  I  will  remain 
In  Paris." 

And  it  was,  indeed,  most  necessary  for  his  succesa 
that  he  should  remain  there  at  jthis  criticalepoch: 
for,  in  the  arrangement  of  every  branch  of  the  rew 
government,  he  had  systematically  sought  for  his 
own  security  in  balancing  against  each  other  the 
lovers  of  opposite  sets  of  principles — men,  who,  by 
cordially  coalescing  together,  might  still  have  un- 
done  him ;  or,  by  carrying  their  animosities  to  ex- 
tremity,  overturned  the  whole  fabric  of  his  manu- 
facture.  It  was  thus  that  he  had  chosen  one  consul 
from  the  republican  party,  and  another  from  the  roy- 
alist ;  either  of  whom  might,  in  his  absence,  have 
been  tempted  to  undermine  his  sway ;  whereas  both, 
overawed  byhis  presence,,  proved  eminently  ser- 
viceable  in  drawing  over  to  the  interests  of  the  chief 
consul  innumerable  persons,  of  their  own  ways  of 
thinking  originally,  but  no  longer  such  zealous  the- 
ori8ts  as  to  resist  the  arguments  of  self-interest — 
those  strong  Springs  of  hope  and  fear,  of  both  of 
which  Napoleon,  while  at  the  Tuilleries,  held  the 
master-key.  It  was  thus,  also,  that  in  forming  his 
ministry,  ne  grouped  together  men,  each  of  whom 
detested  or  despised  the  others ;  but  each  imques- 
tionably  fittcd,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  the  par- 
ticular  Office  assigned  to  him ;  and  each,  therefore, 
likely  to  labour  in  his  own  department,  communi- 
cating  little  with  his  colleagues,  and  looking  con- 
tinually  to  the  one  hand  that  had  invested  him  with 
his  share  of  power.  It  was  in  vain  that  one  party 
objected  to  the  weathercock  politics  of  Talleyrand. 
"  Be  it  so,"  answered  the  chief  consul ;  "  but  he  is 
the  ablest  minister  for  foreign  afFairs  in  our  choice, 
and  it  shall  be  my  care  that  he  exerts  his  abilities." 
Carnot,  in  like  roanner,  was  objected  to  as  a  firm 
republican.    M  Republican  or  not,"  answered  Napo» 
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leon,  "he  is  one  of  the  last  Frenchmen  that  would 
wish  to  see  France  dismembered.  Let  us  avail  our- 
ßelves  of  hiß  unrivalled  talents  in  the  war  depart- 
ment,  while  he  is  willing  to  place  them  at  our  com- 
mand."  All  parties  equally  cried  out  against  the 
falsehood,  duplicity,  and,  in  fact,  avowed  profligacy 
of  Fouche.  "FoucheV  said  Buonaparte,  Mand 
Pouche  alone,  is  aWe  to  conduct  the  ministry  of 
the  police :  he  alone  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  ractions  and  intrigues  which  have  been  spreading 
misery  through  France.  We  cannot  create  men: 
we  mu8t  take  such  as  we  find ;  and  it  is  easier  to 
modify  by  circumstances  the  feelings  and  conduct 
of  an  able  servant  than  to  supply  his  place."  rrhus 
did  he  systematically  make  use  of  whatever  was 
willing  to  be  useful— counting  on  the  ambition  of 
one  man,  the  integrity  of  a  second,  and  the  avarice 
of  a  third,  with  equal  confidence;  and  justified,  for 
the  present  tirae  (which  was  all  he  was  anxious 
about),  by  the  results  of  each  of  the  experiments  in 
question.  , 

It  is  impossible  to  refuse  the  praise  of  consummate 
prudence  and  skill  to  these,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the 
arrangements  of  Buonaparte,  at  this  great  crisis  of 
his  history.  The  secret  of  his  whole  scheme  is 
unfolded  in  his  own  memorable  words  to  Sieyes : 
"  We  are  creating  a  new  era— of  the  past  we  must 
forget  the  bad,  and  remember  only  the  good."  From 
the  day  when  the  consular  government  was  formed, 
a  new  epoch  was  to  date.  Submit  to  that  govern- 
ment, and  no  man  need  fear  that  his  former  acts,  far 
less  opinions,  should  prove  any  obstacle  to  his  se» 
curity — nay,  to  his  advancement.  Henceforth  the 
regicide  might  dismiss  all  dread  of  Bourbon  re- 
venge ;  the  purchaser  of  forfeited  property  of  being 
sacrificed  to  the  returning  nobles;  provided  only 
they  chose  to  sink  their  theories  and  submit.  To 
the  royalist,  on  the  other  hand,  Buonaparte  held  out 
the  prospect,  not  indeed  of  Bourbon  restoration,  but 
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Of  the  re-estaMishmeat  of  a  fnOnarehical  form  of 
government,  and  all  tbe  eoncomitants  of  a  conti: 
for  the  churchfitaan  the  tempies  were  at  once  opened ; 
aad  the  rebuilding  of  the  heiraitehical  febric,  in  aü  ita 
wealth,  splendeur,  and  power,  wa*  offered  in  per- 
spective« Meanwhite,  the  great  and  crying  evü, 
from  which  the  retoltttion  had  realiy  Sprung,  was  for 
ever  abolished.  The  odious  disthtction  of  castes  wa* 
at  an  end.  PoBtieäi  tiberty  existed,  perhape,  no 
longer;  bat  civil liberty— the eqiwlity  of  ellFrench- 
inen  in  the  eye  of  the  law — was,  or  seemed  to  be, 
established.  All  men  heneeforth  must  contribute 
to  the  State  in  the  Proportion  of  theif  means ;  all 
men  appeal  to  the  same  tribunak;  and  no  man« 
however  meanly  borni,  had  it  to  say,  that  there  was 
one  post  of  power  or  dignity  in  France  to  which 
tatent  and  labour  never  eonid  elevate  hiin. 


CHAPTER  XT. 


Tka  Chief  Gmsut  mite»  to  tMe  Kimg  ef  Engta*d—Lord  GrtmvtBea 
«ffMtt«r— JWtptfam  ?<****  the  Great  St.  Bernard— Tke  taking  o$ 
8L  Bord— Tke  Siege  of  Genea—The  Battle  of  Maren go—J Uly  re- 
conquered—Jfapoteou  tehrme  i*  Parie—The  Infernal  Muckint—Tke 
Battle  of  HehenUnden—Tke  Treaty  oflmnettUe, 

Müch  had  been  already  done  towards  the  internal 
tranquülizauon  of  France ;  but  it  was  obvious  that 
the  result  eould  not  be  perfect  until  the  war,  which 
had  so  long  raged  on  two  frontiers  of  the  country, 
should  have  found  a  termination,  The  fortune  of 
ihe  last  two  years  had  been  far  different  from  that 
of  the  glorious  campaigns  which  ended  in  the  treaty 
-*or  armistice,  as  it  might  more  truly  be  named — 
of  Campo-Formkh  The  Austrians  had  recovered 
4  he  north  of  Italy,and  already  menaced  the  Savoj 
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frontief,  designing  to  march  into  Provence,  and  there 
support  a  new  insurrection  of  the  royalists.  The 
force  opposed  to  them  in  that  quarter  was  much 
inferior  in  nümbers,  and  composed  of  the  relics  of 
armies  beaten  over  and  over  again  by  Suwarrow. 
The  Austrians  and  French  were  more  nearly  ba- 
ianced  on  the  Rhine  frontier;  but  even  there,  there 
was  ample  room  for  anxiety.  On  the  whole,  the 
grand  attitude  in  which  Buonaparte  had  left  the 
republic,  when  he  erabarked  for  Egypt,  was  ex- 
changed  for  one  of  a  far  humbler  description;  and, 
in  fact,  as  has  been  intimated,  the  general  disheart- 
ening  of  the  nation,  by  reason  bfthose  reverses, 
had  been  of  signal  service  to  Napoleon's  ambition. 
If  a  strong  band  was  wanted  at  home,  the  necessity  of 
having  a  general  who  could  bring  back  victory  to 
the  tricolour  banners  in  the  field  had  been  not  less 
deeply  feit.  And  hence  the  decisive  revolution  of 
Brumaire. 

Of  the  allies  of  Austria,  meanwhile,  one  had  vir- 
tually  abandoned  her.  The  emperor  Paul,  of  Russia, 
taking  offence  at  the  style  in  which  his  army  under 
Suwarrow  had  been  supported,  withdrew  it  alto- 
gether  from  the  field  of  its  victories;  and  that  hair- 
brained  autocrat,  happening  to  take  up  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal admiration  for  Buonaparte,  was  not  likely  for 
the  present  to  be  brought  back  into  the  Antigallican 
league.  England  appeared  steadfast  to  their  cause ; 
but  it  remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  failure  of 
her  expedition  to  Holland  under  the  duke  of  York 
or  the  signal  success  of  her  naval  arms  in  the  Me* 
diterranean  under  Jord  Nelson,  had  had  the  greater 
influence  on  the  feelings  of  the  government  of  St. 
James's.    In  the  former  case,  Napoleon  might  ex- 

Sect  to  find  his  advances  towards  a  negotiation,  in 
is  new  character  of  chief  consul,  received  with 
oetter  disposition  than  his  predecessors  of  the  direc- 
tory  had  extended  to  the  last  overtures  of  the  Eng« 
Jsh  cabinet  tendered  by  lord  Malmesbury.     He 
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resolved  to  have  the  credit  of  making  the  experi- 
ment  at  least,  ere  the  campaign  with  the  Austrians 
ihould  open ;  and,  discarding,  as  he  had  on  a  former 
lecasion,*  the  usual  etiquettes  of  diplomatie  inter- 
lourse,  addressed  a  letter  to  king  George  III.  in 
person,  almost  inamediately  after  the  new  consulate 
•ras  established  in  the  TuiUeries,  in  these  terms : 
(Dec.  25, 1799.) 

"French  Repvhlic-~Saro*reignto  of  the  People— -Liberty 
and  Equcuity. 

"  Buonaparte,  First  Consul  of  the  Republik  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  ofGreat  Brttoin  and  Ireland. 

"  Called  by  the  wishes  of  the  French  nation  to 
occupy  the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic,  I  have 
thought  proper,  in  commencing  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  to  communicate  the  event  directly  to  jroui 
majesty. 

"  Must  the  war,  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  he  eternal  ?  Is  there 
no  room  for  accommodation?  How  ean  the  two 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  stronger  and 
more  powerful  than  is  neeessary  for  their  safety 
and  independence,  sacrifice  commercial  advantages, 
internal  prosperity,  and  domestic  happiness,  to  vain 
ideas  of  grandeur  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  they  do 
not  feel  peace  to  be  the  first  of  wants  as  well  as  of 

glories  t  These  sentiments  cannot  be  new  to  the 
eart  of  your  majesty,  who  rule  over  a  free  nation 
with  no  other  view  than  to  render  it  happy.  Your 
majesty  will  see  in  this  overture  only  my  sincere 
desire  to  contribute  effectually,  for  the  second  ttme, 
to  a  general  pacification— by  a  prompt  Step  taken  in 
confidence,  and  freed  from  those  forms,  which,  how- 
ever  neeessary  to  disguise  the  apprehensions  of 
feeble  states,  onlyserve  to  discover  in  the  powerfiü 
a  mutual  wish  to  deeeive. 

•  WhenliewrotefioraClagaifazttotheaicbdukcCtaariM» 
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"France  and  England,  abusing  their  strength, 
may  long  defer  the  period  of  its  utter  exhaustion ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  fate  of  all  civilized 
nations  is  concerned  in  the  termination  of  a  war» 
the  flames  of  which  are  raging  throughout  the  whole 
World.    I  fiave  the  honour  to  be,  &c,  &c.  &c» 

"  BU0NAj>ARTE.W 

It  is  manifest  that  the  chief  consul  was  wonder* 
fully  ignorant  of  the  English  Constitution,  if  be  really 
believed  that  the  king  (whose  public  acts  must  all 
bedone  by  the  hands  of  responsible  ministers)  could 
answer  his  letter  personally.  The  reply  was  an 
offlcial  note  from  lord  Grenville,  then  secretary  of 
State  für  the  department  of  foreign  affaires  to  Talley* 
rand.  It  stated  "  that  the  king  of  England  had  no 
object  in  the  war  but  the  security  of  his  own  do- 
minions,  his  allies,  and  Europe  in  general:  he 
would  seize  the  first  favourabie  opportunity  to  make 
peace — at  present  he  could  see  none.  The  same 
general  assertions  of  pacific  intentions  had  pro» 
ceeded,  euccessively,  from  all  the  revolutionary 
governments  of  France ;  and  they  had  au  persisted 
in  conduct  directly  and  notoriously  the  opposite  of 
their  language.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Holland,  Ger* 
many,  Egypt,*-what  country  had  been  safe  from 
French  aggression  1  The  war  must  continue  until 
the  causes  which  gave  it  birth  ceased  to  exist.  The 
restoration  of  the  exiled  royal  family  would  be  the 
easiest  means  of  giving  confidence  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  The  king  of  England  by  no 
means  pretended  to  dictate  any  thing  as  to  the  inter* 
nal  polity  of  France ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  say, 
that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  circumstances  under* 
which  the  new  government  had  been  set  up,  or  the 
principles  it  professed  to  act  upon,  which  could  tend 
to  make  foreign  powers  regard  it  as  either  more 
staVle  or  more  trustworthy  than  the  transitory  formt 
t  had  supplanted." 
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Such  was  the  tenour  of  lord  Grenville's  famous 
note.  It  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion  in 
both  houses  immediately  on  the  meeting  of  the 
British  parliament ;  and,  in  both,  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  was  approved  by  very  great  majorities. 
When,  however,  the  financial  preparations  were 
brought  forward,  and  it  turned  out  that  Russia  was 
no  longer  to  be  subsidized — or,  in  other  words,  had 
abandoned  the  league  against  France— the  prospects 
of  the  war  were  generally  considered  as*  much  less 
favourable  than  theyhad  been  duringthis  discus- 
sion. In  the  mean  time,  the  French  government  put 
forth,  by  way  of  commentary  on  lord  Grenville's 
State  paper,  a  pretended  letter  from  the  unfortunate 
heir  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  George  HL,  demand- 
ing  from  him  the  throne  of  England,  which,  now  that 
the  principle  of  legitimacy  seemed  to  be  *ecognised 
at  St.  James's,  there  could  (said  the  pasquinade)  be 
no  fair  pretext  for  refusing.  Some  other  trifles  of 
the  same  character  might  be  noticed ;  but  the  true 
answef  to  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  campaign  of  Marengo. 

Buonaparte  rejoiced  cordially  in  the  result  of  his 
informal  negotiation.  It  was  his  policy,  even  more 
clearly  than  it  had  been  that  of  his  predecessors,  to 
buy  security  at  home  by  battle  and  victory  abroad. 
The  national  pride  had  been  deeply  wounded  during 
his  absence ;  and  something  must  be  done  in  Europe, 
worthy  of  the  days  of  Lodi,  and  Rivoli,  and  Taglia- 
mento,  ere  he  could  hope  to  be  seated  firmly  on  his 
throne.  On  receiving  the  answer  of  the  British 
minister,  he  said  to  Talleyrand,  (rubbing  his  hands, 
as  was  his  custom  when  much  pleased,)  "  it  could 
not  have  been  more  favourable."  On  the  same  day, 
the  7th  of  January,  (just  three  days  after  the  date 
of  lord  Grenville's  note,)  the  first  consul  issued  his 
edict  for  the  formation  of  an  army  of  reserve,  con- 
sisting  of  all  the  veterans  who  had  ever  served,  and 
a  new  levy  of  30,000  conscripts. 

At  this  time,  France  hadfouF-ajrmies  on  her  fron 
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üers :  that  of  thc  north,  under  Brune,  watched  the 
Partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange  in  Holland,  and 
guarded  those  coasts  agaiiMst  any  new  invasion  from 
England ;  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  York  had  en- 
abled  the  government  to  reduce  its  strength  con- 
siderably :  the  second  was  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
under  Jourdan,  which,  after  the  defeat  at  Stockach, 
had  been  obliged  to  repass  the  Rhine:  the  third, 
under  Massena,  styled  the  army  of  Helvetia,  had 
been  compelled  in  the  preceding  campaign  to  eva- 
cuate  great  part  of  Switzerland;  but,  gaining  the 
battle  of  Zürich  against  the  Russians,  now  reoccu- 

Eied  the  whole  of  that  republic :  the  fourth  was  that 
roken  remnant  which  still  called  itself  the  army 
of  Italy.  After  the  disastrous  contiict  of  Genola,  it 
had  rallied  in  disorder  on  the  Apennine.  and  the 
heights  of  Genoa,  where  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was 
already  so  much  injured,  that  whole  battalions  de- 
serted  en  masse,  and  retired  behind  the  Var.  Their 
distress,  in  truth,  was  extreme ;  for  they  had  lost  all 
means  of  communication  with  the  Valley  of  the  Po, 
and  the  English  fleet  effectually  blockaded  the  whole 
coasts  both  of  Provence  and  Liguria ;  so  that,  pent 
up  among  barren  rocks,  they  sunered  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  a  beleaguered  garrison. 

The  chief  consul  sent  Massena  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  "armyof  Italy  f  and  issued,  on 
that  occasion,  a  general  order,  which  had  a  magical 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiery.  Massena  was 
highly  esteemed  among  them ;  and,  after  his  arrival 
at  Genoa,  the  deserters  flocked  back  rapidly  to  their 
Standards.  At  the  same  time,  Buonaparte  ordered 
Moreau  to  assume  the  command  of  the  two  corps 
of  the  Danube  and  Helvetia,  and  consolidate  them 
into  one  greajt  "  army  of  the  Rhine."  Lastly,  the 
rtndezvous  of  the  "  army  gf  reserve"  was  appointed 
for  Dijon :  a  central  position,  from  which  eit-her  Mas- 
sena or  Moreau  might,  as  circumstances  demanded, 
be  supported  and  reinforced;  but  which  Napoleon 

Vol,  L— P 
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really  designed  to  serve  for  a  cloak  to  his  mahl 
purpose.  For  he  had  already,  in  concert  with  Car- 
not,  sketched  the  plan  of  that  which  is  generally 
considered  as  at  once  the  most  daring  and  the  most 
masterly  of  all  the  campaigns  of  the  war ;  and  which 
in  so  far  as  the  execution  depended  on  himself 
turned  out  also  the  most  dazzlingly  successful. 

In  placing  Moreau  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  füll  150,000  strong,  and  out  of  all  comparison 
the  best  disciplined  as  well  as  largest  force  of  the 
republic,  Buonaparte  exhibited  a  noble  superiority 
to  all  feelings  of  personal  jealousy.  That  generali 
reputation  approached  the  most  nearly  to  bis  own ; 
but  his  talents  justified  this  reputation,  and  the  chief 
consul  thought  of  nothing  but  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  Joint  campaign. 
Moreau,  in  the  sequel,  was  severely  censured  by  his 
master  for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  the 
Charge  intrusted  to  him.  His  Orders  were  to  march 
at  once  upon  Ulm,  at  the  risk  of  placing  the  great 
Austrian  army  under  Kray  between  him  and  France; 
but  he  was  also  commanded  to  detach  15,000  of  his 
troops  for  the  separate  Service  of  passing  into  Italy 
by  the  denies  of  St.  Gothard;  and  given  to  wider- 
stand that  it  must  be  his  business  to  prevent  Kray 
at  all  hazards,  from  opening  a  communication  with 
Italy  by  way  of  the  Tyrol.  Under  such  circum* 
stances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  <eneral,  who  had 
a  master,  should  have  proceeded  more  cautiously 
than  suited  the  gigantic  aspirations  of  the  unfettered 
Napoleon.  Moreau,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
had  always  the  reputation  of  a  prudent,  rather  than 
a  daring,  Commander.  The  details  of  his  carapaign 
against  Kray  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  A  variety 
of  engagements  took  place,  with  variety  of  fortune. 
Moreau,  his  enemies  aUfle^,  commenced  his  Opera- 
tions by  crossing  the  Rhihe  in  the  end  of  April ;  and, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  had  his  head-quarters  at  Auga* 
bürg»  and  was  in  condition  either  to  reinforce  the 
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Prench  in  Italy,  or  to  marchintp  the  heart  of  the  Aus- 
trian  states,  when  the  success  of  Buonaparte's  own 
expedition  rendered  either  movement  unnecessary. 

The  chief  consul  had  resolved  upon  conducting 
in  person  one  of  the  most  adventurous  enterprises 
recorded  in  the  history  of  war*  The  formation  of 
the  army  of  reserve  at  Dijon  was  a  mere  deceit.  A 
numerous  staff,  indeed,  assembled  in  that  <own ;  and 
the  preparation  of  the  munitions  of  war  proceeded 
there  and  elsewhere  with  the  utmost  energy :  but 
the  troops  collected  at  Dijon  were  few;  and, — it 
being  umversally  circulated  and  believed,  that  they 
were  the  force  meant  to  re-establish  the  once  glo- 
rious  army  of  Italy,  by  marching  to  the  head-quar- 
ters  of  Massena  at  Genoa, — the  Austrians  received 
the  accounts  of  their  numbers  and  appearance,  not 
enly  with  indifference,  but  with  derision.  Buona- 
parte, meanwhile,  had  spent  three  months  in  recruit- 
mg  his  armies  throughout  the  interior  of  France ; 
and  the  troops,  by  means  of  which  it  was  his  pur- 
pose  to  change  the  face  of  affairs  beyond  the  Alps, 
were  already  marching  by  different  routes,  each  de- 
tachment  in  total  ighorance  of  the  others'  destina- 
tion,  upon  the  territory  of  Switzerland.  To  that 
quarter  Buonaparte  had  already  sent  forward  Ber- 
tnier,  the  most  confidential  of  his  military  friends, 
and  other  officers  of  the  highest  skill,  With  Orders  to 
reconnoitre  the  various  passes  in  the  great  Alpine- 
chain,  and  make  every  other  preparation  for  the 
movement,  of  which  they  alone  were,  as  yet,  in  the 
•ecret. 

The  state8men  who  ventured,  even  after  Brumaire, 
to  oppose  the  investiture  of  Buonaparte  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  State,  had,  at  first,  (as  we  have 
seen,)  attempted  to  confine  him  to  the  military  de- 
partment;  or  so  arrange  it,  that  his  Orders,  as  to  civil 
affairs,  should,  at  least,  not  be  absolute.  Failing  in 
ihis,  they  then  proposed  that  the  chief  consul  should 
be.  incapable  of  heading  an  army  in  the  field,  withoui 
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abdicating  previously  his  magistracy :  and,  to  their 
surpfise,  Napoleon  at  once  acceded  to  a  proposition 
which,  it  had  been  expected,  would  rouse  his  indig- 
nation.  It  now  turaed  out  how  much  the  saving 
clause  in  question  was  worth.  The  chief  consul 
could  not,  mdeed,  be  general-in-chief  of  an  army ; 
but  he  could  appoint  whom  he  pleased  to  that  post ; 
and  there  was  no  law  against  his  being  present,  in 
his  own  person,  as  a  spectator  of  the  campaign.  It 
signified  little  that  a  Berthier  should  write  himself 
Commander,  when  a  Napoleon  was  known  to  be  in 
the  camp. 

It  was  now  time  that  the  great  project  should  be 
realized.  The  Situation  of  the  "  army  of  Italy"  was 
become  most  critical.  After  a  variety  of  petty  en- 
gagements,  its  general  saw  his  left  wing  (under 
Suchet)  wholly  cut  off  from  his  main  body;  and, 
while  Suchet  was  forced  to  retire  behind  the  Var, 
where  his  troops  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  pre- 
senting  any  serious  Opposition  to  the  Austrians, 
Massena  had  been  compelled  to  throw  himself  with 
the  remainder  into  Genoa.  In  that  city  he  was 
speedily  blockaded  by  the  Austrian  general  Ott; 
while  the  imperial  commander-in-chief,  Melas,  ad- 
vanced*  with  30,000,  upon  Nice — of  which  place  he 
took  possession  on  the  1  lth  of  May.  The  Austrians, 
having  shut  up  Massena,  and  well  knowing  the  fee- 
bleness  of  Suchet's  division,  were  in  a  delirium  of 
joy.  The  gates  of  France  appeared,  at  length,  to  be 
open  before  them;  and  it  was  not  such  an  army  of 
reserve  as  had  excited  the  merriment  of  their  spies 
at  Dijon  that  could  hope  to  withstand  them  in  their 
long-meditated  march  on  Provence — where  Piche- 
gru,  as  they  supposed,  was  prepared  to  assume  the 
command  of  a  numerous  body  of  royalist  insurgents, 
so  soon  as  he  should  receive  intelligence  of  their 
entrance  into  France.  But  they  were  soon  to  hear 
news  of  another  complexion  from  whence  they  least 
expected  it— from  behind  thenu 
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The  chief  consul  Temained  in  Paris  tmtil  he  re* 
ceived  Berthier's  decisive  despatch  from  Genera— 
it  was  in  these  words:  #1  wish  to  see  you  here. 
There  are  Orders  to  be  given  by  which  three  armies 
may  act  in  concert,  and  you  alone  can-give  them  in 
the  lines.  Measures  decided  on  in  Paris  are  too 
late."  He  instantly  quitted  the  capital ;  and,  on  the 
7th  of  May,  appeared  at  Dijon,  where  he  reviewed, 
in  great  form,  some  7  or  8000  raw  and  half-clad 
troops,  and  committed  them  to  the  care  of  Brune. 
The  spies  of  Austria  reaped  new  satisfaction  from 
this  consular  review:  meanwhile,  Napoleon  had 
halted  but  two  hours  at  Dijon ;  and,  travelling  all 
night,  arrived,  the  next  day,  at  -Geneva*  Here  he 
was  met  by  Marescot,  who  had  been  employed  in 
exploring  the  wild  passes  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
and  received  from  him  an  appalling  picture  of  the 
difficulties  of  marching  an  army  by  tnat  route  into 
Italy.  "Is  it  possible  to  pass1w  said  Napoleon, 
cntting  the  engineer's  narrative  short.  "  The  thing 
is  barely  possible,"  answered  Marescot.  "Very 
well,"  said  the  chief  consul,  u  en  ovant—\et  us  pro- 
ceed.w 

While  the  Austrians  were  thinking  only  of  the 
frontier  where  Suchet  commanded  an  enfeebled  and 
dispirited  division, — destined,  as  they  doubted  not, 
to  be  reinforced  by  the  army,  such  as  it  was,  of 
Dijon, — the  chief  consul  had  resolved  to  penetrate 
into  Italy,  as  Hannibal  had  done  öf  old,  through  all 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  great  Alps  them- 
sehres.  The  march  on  the  Var  and  Genoa  might 
have  been  executed  with  comparative  ease,  and 
might,  in  all  likelihood,  have  led  to  victory;  but 
mere  victory  would  not  suffice.  *  k  was  urgently 
necessary  that  the  name  of  Buonaparte  should  be 
surrounded  with  some  blaze  of  almost  supernatural 
renown ;  and  his  plan  for  purchasing  this  splendour 
was  to  rush  down  from  the  Alps,  at  whatever  hazard, 
opon  the  rear  of  Melas,  cut  oflf  all  his  communica- 
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tkms  with  Austria,  and  then  force  him  to  a  confüct, 
in  which,  Massena  and  Suchet  being  on  the  other 
aide  of  him,  reverse  raust  needs  be  ruin. 

For  the  treble  purpose  of  more  easily  collecting 
a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  for  the  march,  of 
making  its  accomplishment  more  rapid,  and  of  per- 
plexing  the  enemy  on  its  termination,  Napoleon  de- 
termined  that  his  army  should  pass  in  foor  divisions, 

Sr  as  many  separate  routes.  The  left  wing,  under 
oncey,  consisting  of  15,000  detached  frora  the 
army  of  Moreau,  was  ordered  to  debouche  by  the 
way  of  St.  Gothard.  The  corps  of  Thureau,  5000 
strong,  töok  the  direction  of  Mount  Cenis :  that  of 
Chabran,  of  similar  strength,  moved  by  the  Little 
St.  Bernard.  Of  the  main  body,  consisting  of  35,000, 
the  chief  consul  himself  took  care ;  and  he  reserved 
for  them  the  gigantic  task  of  sormounting,  with  the 
artillery,  the  huge  barriers  of  the  Great  St  Bernard. 
Thus  along  the  Alpine  chain— from  the  sources  of 
the  Rhirte  and  the  Rhone  to  Isere  and  Durance— 
about  60,000  men,  in  all,  lay  prepared  for  the  adven- 
ture.  It  mußt  be  added,  if  we  would  form  a  fair  con- 
ception  of  the  enterprise,  that  Napoleon  well  knew 
not  one-third  of  these  men  had  ever  seen  a  shot  fired 
in  earnest. 

|  The  difficulties  encountered  by  M oncey,  Thureau, 
and  Chabran,  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from 
the  narrative  of  Buonaparte's  own  march.  From 
the  15th  to  the  18th  of  May  all  his  columns  were 
put  in  motion :  Lannes,  with  the  advanced  guard, 
Clearing  the  waybefore  them;  the  general,  Berthier, 
and  the  chief  consul  himself  superintending  the  rear 
guard,  which,  as  having  with  it  the  artillery,  was.  the 
object  of  highest  importance.  At  St.  Pierre  all 
semblance  of  a  road  disappeared.  Thenceforth  an 
army,  horse  and  foot,  laden  with  all  the  munitions 
of  a  campaign,  a  park  of  forty  field-pieces  included, 
were  to  be  urged  up  and  along  airy  ridges  of  rock 
and  eternal  snow,  where  the  goatherd,  the  hunter 
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of  the  chamois,  and  the  outlaw-smuggler  are  alone 
accustomed  to  venture ;  amid  precipices,  where  to 
slip  a  foot  is  death ;  beneath  glaciers  from  which  the 
percussion  of  a  musket-shot  is  often  sufficient  to 
hurl  an  avalanche ;  across  bottomless  ohasma  cakod 
over  with  frost  or  snow-drift;  and  breathing 

# 

"  The  difficult  air  of  the  lced  mountain  top, 
Where  the  birds  tlare  not  baild,  nor  insect's  vring 
PlitVer  the  heitoleqs  gtanjje,"* 

The  transport  of  the  artillery  and  ammunition  was 
the  most  difficult  point;  and  to  this,  accordingly, 
the  chief  consul  gave  his  personal  superintendence. 
The  guns  were  dismounted,  grooved  into  the  trunks 
of  trees  hollewed  out  so  as  to  suit  each  calibre,  and 
then  dragged  on  by  sheer  strength  of  muscle — not 
less  than  a  hundred  soldiers  being  sometimes  har- 
nessed  to  a  Single  cannon.  The  carriages  and 
wheels,  being  taken  to  pieces,  were  slung  on  poles, 
and  borne  on  men's  Shoulders.  The  powder  and 
shot,  packed  into  boxes  of  fir-wood,  formed  the 
lading  of  all  the  mules  thät  could  be  collected  over 
a  wide  ränge  of  the  Alpine  cpuntry.  These  prepa- 
rations  had  been  made  during  the  week  that  elapsed 
between  Buonaparte's  arrtval  at  Geneva  and  the 
commencement  of  Lannes's  march.  He  himself 
travelled  sometimes  on  a  mule,  but  mostly  on  foot, 
cheering  on  the  soldiers  who  had  the  bürden  of  the 
great  guns.  The  fatigue  undergone  is  not  to  be 
•described,  The  Inen  in  front  durst  nbt  halt  to 
breathe,  because  the  least  stoppage  there  might  have 
thrown  the  column  behind  into  confusion,  on  the 
brink  of  deadly  precipices ;  and  those  in  the  rear  had 
to  flounder,  kneedeep,  through  snow  and  ice  trampled 
into  Sludge  by  the  feet  and  hoofs  of  the  preceding 
divisions.  Happily,  the  Tharch  of  Napoleon  was  not 
harassed,  like  that  of  Hannibal,  by  the  assaults  of 

*  Byron'»  Manfred. 
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Bring»  enemies.  Hie  mountameers,  od  the  conv 
trary,  flocked  in  to  reap  the  liberal  rewards  whiph  he 
offered  to  all  who  were  wOling  to  lighten  the  drudgery 
of  his  troops. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  Napoleon  slept  at  the  cop- 
rent  of  St.  Maarice;  and,  in  the  conrse  of  the  foar 
following  days,  the  whole  army  passed  the  Great 
St  Bernard.  It  was  on  the  20th  that  Bnonaparte 
himself  halted  an  honr  at  the  conrent  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers, which  stand«  on  the  sommit  of  this  roighty 
moantain.  The  good  fathers  of  the  monastery  had 
fnrnished  every  soldier  as  he  passed  with  a  luncheon 
of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  wine;  and,  for 
this  seasonable  kindness,  they  received  the  wann 
acknowledgments  of  the  chief.*  It  was  here  that 
he  took  his  leave  of  a  peasant  yonth,  who  had  walked 
by  him,  as  his  goide,  all  the  way  from  the  conrent 
of  St.  Maarice.  Napoleon  conversed  freely  with 
the  yoang  man,  and  was  mach  interested  with  his 
simpiicity.  At  parting,  Bnonaparte  asked  the  gnide 
some  particnlars  about  his  personal  Situation;  and» 
having  heard  his  reply,  gave  him  money  and  a  billet 
to  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Maurice.  The 
peasant  delivered  it  accordmgly,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that,  in  conseqnence  of  a  scrap  of  writing 
which  he  could  not  read,  his  woridly  comforts  were 
to  be  permanentry  increased.  The  object  of  this 
senerosity  remembered,  nevertheless,  bat  lhtle  of 
bis  conversation  with  the  consul.  He  described 
Napoleon  as  being  Ma  very  dark  man,"  (this  was 
the  effect  of  the  Syrian  snn,)  and  having  an  eye 
that,  notwithstanding  his  affability,  he  could  not 
encounter  without  a  sense  of  fear.  The  only  say- 
ing  of  the  hero  which  he  treasured  in  his  memory 

*  The  wortby  Hoepitallere  of  St  Bemard  have  staüoned  tlMmastrei 
on  that  wild  emlnence,  for  the  purpoae  of  alleviating  tbe  mteery  of  tra- 
fdtactloitorbewilderedamldtbeneighDouringdefllea.  Tbeyantertaia 
a  pack  of  don.  of  extraordinarysagaclty.  who  roaro  ovcr  the  hilla  night 
and  day,  and  ftequently  diag  to  Ught  and  safety  DÜgrkns  who  have  bat» 
fcortod  In  the  anow. 
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was,  "  T  have  spoiied  a  hat  among  your  Mountains  : 
well,  1  shall  find  a  new  one  on  the  other  aide."— 
Thus  spoke  Napoleon,  wringing  the  rain  froin  his 
coveriug  as  he  approached  the  hpspice  of  St.  Ber- 
nard.—The  gaide  described,  however,  very  strikiiig- 
ly,  the  eflectsof  Buonaparte's  appearancc  aud  voice, 
when  any  obstacle  checked  the  advance  of  hw 
soldiery  along  that  fearful  wilderness  which  is 
called,  emphatically,  u  The  Valley  of  Desolation." 
A  aingle  look  or  word  was  commonly  suflicient  to 
set  all  in  motion  again.  But  if  the  way  presentcd 
Börne  new  and  apparently  insuperable  difficulty,  the 
consul  bade  the  drums  beat  and  the  trumpeis  sound, 
as  if  for  the  Charge ;  and  this  never  failed.  Of  such 
gallant  temper  were  the  spirits  which  Napoleon  had 
at  command,  and  with  such  admirable  skill  did  he 
wield  them ! 

On  the  Ifith,  the  yanguard,  under  Lannes,  reached 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Aosta,  and  the  other  divisions 
descended  rapidly  on  their  footsteps.  This  part  of 
the  progress  was  not  less  difficult  than  the  ascenft 
before.  The  horees,  mules,  and  guns  were  to  be 
led  down  one  slippery  steep  after  another— and  we 
may  judge  with  what  anxious  care,  since  Napoleon 
himself  was  once  contented  to  slide  nearly  a  hun- 
dred yards  together,  seoted. 

On  the  17th,  Lannes  arrived  atChatillon,  where 
he  attacked  and  defeated  a  corps  of  5000  Austrians 
— -who  received  the  onset  of  a  French  division  in  that 
quarter  with  about  as  much  surprise  as  if  an  enerny 
had  dropped  on  them  from  the  clouds.  Every  diffi- 
culty now  seemed  to  be  surmounted,  and  corps 
after  corps  came  down  into  the  plentiful  and  verdant 
Valley,  füll  of  joy.  But  suüdenly,  the  march  of  the 
vanguard  was  arrested  by  an  obstacle  unforeseen, 
or,  at  least,  grievously  under-estimated.  Midway 
between  Aosta  and  Ivrea,  the  Dora  flows  through  a 
defila,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  in  width :  the 
heights  on  either  hand  rise  precipitous ;  and  in  the 
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nidst  an  abrupt  conical  rock,  crowned  with  the  for- 
tress  of  St.  Bard,  entirely  commanda  the  river  and 
a  small  walled  town,  throngh  the  heart  of  which 
lies  the  only  passage.  Lannes  having  vainlyat- 
tempted  to  force  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main,  a  panic 
arose,  and,  this  spreading  to  the  rear,  Orders  were 
giyen  for  stopping  the  descent  of  the  artillery. 
Buonaparte  had  come  as  far  as  the  town  of  Aosta 
when  this  intelligence  reached  him.  He  immediately 
hastened  to  St*  Bard,  where  he  found  the  troops  in 
mach  confosion. 

On  occasions  like  this  he  rarely  failed  to  vindicate 
the  prestige  of  his  repntation.  Napoleon,  after 
hastily  surveying  the  localities,  climbed  the  height 
of  the  Albaredo,  which  rises  on  the  one  aide  above 
the  fort,  and  satisfied  hhnself  that,  thoagh  the  path 
had  hitherto  been  trodden  only  by  solitary  hunts- 
men,  the  army  who  had  ciossed  the  St.  Bernard 
might,  by  similar  eflbrts,  find  or  make  their  way 
here  also.  A  Single  cannon  being,  with  the  last 
difficulty,  hoisted  to  the  suinmit,  he  planted  it  so  as 
to  play  fall  on  the  chief  bastion  of  St.  Bard.  The 
moment  this  was  arranged,  the  troops  began  their 
painful  maroh;  and  they  accomplished  it  without 
considerable  loss ;  for  Napoleon's  gon  was  so  ex- 
cellently  placed,  that  the  main  battery  of  the  subja- 
cent  eastle  was,  ere  long,  silenced.  The  roen  crept 
along  the  brow  of  the  Albaredo  in  Single  file,  each 
pausing  (says  an  eye-witness)  to  gaze  for  a  moment 
on  Napoleon,  who,  overeome  with  his  exertions, 
had  lain  down  and  fallen  fast  asleep  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock.  Thus  passed  the  main  body, 
slowly,  but  surely.  Meantime,  colonel  Dufour  had 
been  ordered  to  scale  the  wall  of  the  town  at  night- 
fall;  and  his  regiment  (the  68th)  performed  this 
service  so  impetuously,  that  the  Austrian  troops 
took  refuge  in  the  eastle,  and  the  French  made  good 
their  lodgment  in  the  houses  below.  For  some 
hours  the  garrison  poured  down  grape-shot  at  half« 
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musket  distance  upon  the  French,  but  at  last,  out 
of  compassion  for  the  inhab^tants,  the  fire  slack- 
ened;  anti  ere  day  broke,  Büonaparte  had  effected 
his  main  purpose.  The  streets  of  the  town  having 
been  strewn  with  litter  to  deafen  sound,  the  guns, 
covered  with  straw  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
dragged  through  it  under  the  Very  guns  of  St.  Bard, 
and  without  exciting  the  least  suspicion  iu  its  gar- 
rison.  Next  morning  the  Austnan  commandant 
sent  on  a  messenger  to  Melas,  with  tidings  that  a 
large  division  of  the  French  had  indeed  passed  by 
the  goat-tracks  of  Albaredo,  but  that  most  certainly 
not  one  great  gun  was  with  them.  Büonaparte» 
meantime,  was  hurrying  forwards  with  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery  too,  upon  lvrea. 

The  march  of  the  consul  received  no  new  check 
until  he  reached  the  town  of  lvrea,  where,  after  two 
days'  hard  fighting,  Lärmes  at  length  forced  an  en- 
trance,  and  the  garrison,  with  severe  loss,  withdrew. 
Büonaparte  then  took  the  road  to  Turin,  and  the 
tanguardhad  another  severe  piece  of  service  at  the 
bridge  of  Chiusilla,  where  10,000  Austrians  had  been 
very  strongly  posted.  Lannes  broke  them,  and  pur- 
suing  as  far  as  Orca,  cut  them  off  from  their  maga- 
eines  at  Chevagno,  and  seized  a  vast  quantity  of 
Stores  which  had  been  embarked  on  the  Po.  The 
«dvance  was  now  within  one  march  of  Turin,  whüe 
Murat  occupied  Vercelli,  and  the  other  divisions 
(those  of  Moncey,  Chabran,  and  Thureau)  having 
accomplished  their  severai  Alpine  journeys,  were 
pouring  down  upon  the  low  country,  and  gradually 
converging  towards  the  appointed  rendezvous  on 
the  Ticino.  Büonaparte  had  thus  overcome  the  great 
difficulties  of  his  preparation,  and  was  ready  with 
his  whole  army  to  open  the  campaign  in  good 
earnest  against  Melas. 

The  blockade  of  Genoa  had  been  kept  up  all  this 
time ;  while  Suchet  resolutely  maintained  the  last 
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line  of  defence  on  the  old  frontier  of  France.  Oa 
the  22d  of  May,  Melas  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Var,  btit  failed ;  and  imme» 
diately  afterward  received  his  first  intelligente  of 
the  movements  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  defeat  of  hie 
own  detachment  at  the  bridge  of  Ohiusilla.  He 
perceived  that  it  was  high  time  to  leave  Suchet  to 
inferior  hands,  and,  giving  that  Charge  to  general 
JSlsnitz,  set  off  to  oppose  in  person  M  the  army  of 
reserve."  Suchet,  on  his  part,  was  not  slow  to  pro- 
fit  by  the  departure  of  the  Austrian  commander-in- 
chief :  he  being  informed  of  Buonaparte's  descent, 
forthwith  res u med  the  offensive,  recrossed  the  Var, 
and  carried  Vintimiglia  at  the  poinl  of  tfhe  bayonet. 
Pursuing  his  advantage,  Suchet  re-obtained  the 
niHstery,  first  of  the  defile  of  Braus,  and  then  of  that 
of  Tende,  and  at  length  re-occupied  his  old  position 
at  Melagno,  whence  his  advanced  guard  pushed  on 
as  far  as  Savona. 

The  garrisou  of  Genoa,  meantime,  had  boen  hold- 
ing  out  gallantly.  Massena  for  some  time  kept  pos- 
session  of  the  semicircular  chain  of  heigh's  on  the 
land  side,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  provisions, 
despite  the  40,000  Austrians  under  general  Ott  who 
lay  watching  him,  and  the  English  fleet  under  lord 
Keith  which  completely  blockaded  the  shore.  A 
great  effort  made  to  dislodge  him  from  the  heights 
on  the  3d  of  April  had  failed.  But,  by  degrees,  the 
superiority  of  numbers  proved  too  much  for  him,  and 
being  shut  at  last  within  the  walls, — where,  to 
increase  all  his  difficulties,  a  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation  was  violently  hostile  to  the  French  cause, — 
^his  sufferings  from  want  of  provisions,  and  the  ne- 
'cessity  of  constant  watchfulness  and  daily  skir- 
mishes,  began  to  be  severe.  In  his  sorties,  Massena 
had  for  the  most  part  the  advantage ;  and  never  in 
the  whole  war  was  the  heroism  of  the  French  sol- 
diery  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  during  this 
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•lege.*  The  news  of  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  at 
length  penetrated  to  the  beleaguered  garrison,  and 
the  expectation  of  relief  gave  them  from  day  to  day 
new  courage  to  hold  out.  But  da}r  passed  after  day 
without  any  deliverer  making  his  appearance,  and 
the  scarcity  of  food  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  the  inhabitants  fron)  rising  en  masse  to  throw 
open  the  gates.  The  English,  meanwhüe,  anchored 
closer  to  the  citv,  and»  having  cut  out  the  vessels 
which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  were 
bonibarding  the  French  quarters  at  their  pleasure. 
Every  thing  eatable,  not  excepting  the  shoes  and 
knapsacks  of  the  soldiers,  had  been  devoured,  ere 
Massena  at  length  listened  to  the  proposal  of  a  Con- 
ference with  general  Ott  and  lord  Keithr  If  the 
French  generalis  necessities  were  urgent,  the  Eng* 
lish  admiral's  desire  to  get  possession  of  Genoa,  ere 
Buonaparte  could  make  further  progress,  was  not 
less  vehement.  Lord  Keith  frankly  told  Massena, 
that  his  gallantry  had  been  such  that  no  terms  could 
be  too  good  for  him.  The  word  capittdation  was 
omitted :  the  French  marched  out  of  the  town  with 
arms  and  baggage,  and  were  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Suchet's  head-quarters ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  Ott 
occupied  Genoa. 

*  The following  anecdote  is  g\ven by Dumas :— "On  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  a  desperate  attack  was  led  on  by  Soult,  thereoccurred 
•  circumstance  as  honourable  as  it  was  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  French.  The  soldiers  of  two  regimenta,  or  dem! 
brigades,  of  the  army  of  Italy  namery,  the  S5th  light,  and  the  24th  of  the 
line,  had  sworn  eternal  enmity  against  one  another ;  becaose  that,  pre- 
vious  to  tbe  opening  of  the  campatgn,  when  desertion,  and  all  the  evito 
of  Insubordination  prevalled  in  that  army,  dlsorganized  by  suflfering,  the 
former,  in  which  diseipline  had  been  maintained,  was  employed  to  dls- 
arm  tbe  latter.  The  utmost  care  had  been  taken  to  keep  them  sepa-  ' 
rate ;  bat  it  so  happened,  that  these  two  corps  found  themselves  ono 
day  made  rivals  as  it  were  in  valour,  the  one  before  the  eyes  of  tbe, 
otber.  The  same  dangers,  the  same  thirat  of  glory,  the  same  eagernesa 
to  maintain  tliemselves,  at  once  renewed  in  all  hearts  generous  senti-* 
ments;  the  soldiers  became  instantly  intermingled ;  they  embraced  in 
the  midst  of  the  Are,  and  one  half  of  the  one  corps  passing  into  the  ranka 
of  the  other,  they  renewed  the  combat,  after  the  exchange,  with  double 
ardour." 

Vol.  L— Q 
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General  Ott,  nötwithstanding  this  success,  had 
been  very  ill-empioyed  in  lingering  before  Genoa, 
while  Napoleon  was  so  rapidly  advancing;  and 
Melas,  utteriyperplexed  between  Suchet  on  tbe  one 
aide  and  tbe  consul  on  tbe  otber,  kad  in  fact  lain 
still,  and  done  nothing.  Buonaparte,  between  tbe 
Ist  and  4th  of  June,  crossed  the  Ticino  with  bis 
whole  army.  Murat  carried  Turbigo  on  the  5th,  the 
very  day  that  Genoa  feil ;  and  on  tbe  Sd,  tbe  cbief . 
consul  himself  once  more  entered  Milan,  where  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  restored  in  form 
the  Cisalpine  republic.  Lannes,  after  various  con* 
flicts,  occupied  Pavia.  Chapon  and  Thureau  tbreat* 
ened  Turin  by  two  different  routes ;  and  Melas,  at 
last  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  imminent  danger, 
abandoned  the  open  country  of  Piedmont,  took  up 
his  head-quarters  at  Alessandria,  and  began  to  draw 
together  his  widely  separated  columns,  and  concen- 
trate  them  for  tbe  mevitable  battle  which  must  de« 
eide  the  fate  of  Italy. 

Buonaparte,  meanwhile,  was  Ignorant  of  the  fall 
of  Genoa.  He  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  army 
of  Ott  was  still  at  a  wide  distance  from  that  of  the 
Austrian  commander-in-chief,  and  meditated  to  pass 
the  Po  suddenly,  and  either  attack  Ott  and  relieve 
Genoa,  ere  Melas  knew  he  was  in  that  neighbour- 
hood,  or,  if  he  sbould  lind  this  more  practicable, 
force  Melas  himself  to  accept  battle  unsupported  by 
Ott.  Lannes  and  tbe  van,  accordingly,  pushed  on 
as  far  as  Montebello,  wbere,  to  their  surprise,  they 
found  the  Austrians  in  strength.  Early  in  tbe  morn 
ing  of  the  9th  of  June,  Lannes  was  attacked  by  a 
force  which  he  had  much  difficulty  in  resisting. 
The  Austrians  were  greatly  superior  in  cavalry,  and 
the  ground  was  favourable  for  that  arm.  But  at 
tength  Victor's  division  came  up,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  and  turned  the  tide.  The  battle  was  a 
most  obstinate  one.  The  fields  being  coverec!  with 
rery  tall  crops  of  rye,  the  hostilc  battalions  were 
often  almost  within  bayonet's  length  eis  they  were 
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aware  of  each  other's  prescnee ;  und  the  «ame  cir- 
cumstanees  prevented  the  generals,  on  either  aide, 
from  displaying  much  scienee  in  their  manceuvres. 
It  was  a  conflict  of  man  against  man,  and  deter- 
mined  at  a  vast  cost  of  biood.  The  field  was  strewn 
with  dead,  and  the  retiring  Austrians  left  5,000  pri- 
eoners  in  the  hands  ofr  Laiines— who,  in  memory  of 
this  'day  of  slaughter,  was  created  afterward  duke 
of  Montebello.  II  was  from  the  prisoners  taken 
here  that  the  first  consul  learned  the  fate  of  Genoa. 
He  immediately  concluded  that  Meias  had  concen- 
trated  his  army ;  and,  having  sent  messengers  to 
Suchet,  urging  him  to  cross  the  mountains  by  the 
Col  di  Cadibona,  and  march  on  the  Scrivia  (which 
would  place  him  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy),  halted 
his  whole  line  upon  the  strong  position  of  Stradella. 
It  was  on  the  evening  after  Montebello,  that  ge- 
neral  Dessaix,  whom  Napoleon  considered  as  second 
only  to  himself  in  military  genius,  arrired  at  head- 
quarters.  Buonaparte  had,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
leaviug  Egypt,  ordered  Kleber  to  send  Dessaix  to 
France  in  the  course  of  November.  He  had  accord- 
ingly  landed  at  Frejus  shortly  after  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  new  government,  where  he  found  letters . 
from  the  chief  consul,  urging  him  to  join  him  with* 
out  delay.  In  these  letters  there  were  some  melan- 
choly  phrases,  and  Dessaix,  who  really  loved  Napo- 
leon, was  heard  to  say, "  He  has  gained  all,  and  yet 
he  is  not  satisfied."  A  hundred  obstacles  rose  up 
to  keep  Dessaix  from  joining  his  friend  so  speedily 
as  both  wished.  He  was  yet  in  France  when  the 
news  of  St.  Bcrnara*  came  thither,  and  exclaiming, 
"  He  will  leave  us  nothing  to  do,w  travelled  night 
and  day  until  he  was  able  to  ihrow  himself  into  his 
arms  Napoleon  immediately  gave  him  the  cora- 
mand  of  a  division ;  and  they  spent  the  night  toge- 
ther  in  conversing  about  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 

The  first  consul  was  anxious  to  tempt  Melas  to 
attack  him  at  Stradella,  where  the  ground  was  ua- 
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favourable  to  cavalry  movements ;  but,  after  lying 
there  unmoiested  for  three  days,  he  began  to  fear 
that  the  Austrian  had  resolved,  either  on  moving  to 
the  left  flank,  crossing  the  Ticino,  occupying 
Milan,  and  so  re-opening  his  communication  with 
Vienna;— or,  on  falling  back  to  Genoa,  overwhelm- 
ing  Suchet,  and  taking  up  a  position  where  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  could  supply  him  with  provisions — or  even, 
in  case  of  necessity,  embark  his  army,  carry  it 
round  to  the  other  side  of  Italy,  and  by  that  means 
place  him  once  more  between  his  enemy  and  the 
German  states.  Buonaparte,  being  perplexed  with 
these  apprehensions,  at  last  descended  into  the  great 
piain  of  Marengo,  on  which  he  had,  not  without  rea- 
son,  feared  to  abide  the  onset  of  Melas  and  the 
.Austrian  horse.  He  was,  at  Volghera  on  the  llth, 
and  next  day  at  St.  Juliano,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
piain ;  but  still  no  enemy  appeared.  On  the  13th, 
he  advanced  to  the  village  of  Marengo  itself,  and 
finding  nothing  even  there  but  a  scanty  out-post, 
which  retreated  before  him,  concluded  certainly  that 
Melas  had  given  him  the  slip,  and  marched  either  to 
the  left  on  the  Ticino,  or  to  the  right  on  Genoa.  In 
great  anxiety,  he  detached  one  division  under  Des- 
saix  to  waten  the  road  to  Genoa,  and  another  under 
Murat  towards  the  Scrivia.  Dessaix  was  already 
half  a  day's  journey  from  the  head-quarters,  when 
Napoleon  reeeived  intelligence  which  made  him 
hastily  recall  all  his  detachments.  The  Austrian 
general,  after  Ions  hesitation,had  at  len'gth  resolved 
to  let  a  fair  field  deeide  once  more  the  fate  of  Italy. 
On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  his  whole  army  mus» 
tered  in  front  of  Alessandria,  havin^  only  the  river 
Bormida  between  them  and  the  piain  of  Marengo; 
and  early  in  the  following  morning,  they  passed  the 
stream  at  three  several  points,  and  advanced  towards 
the  French  position  in  as  many  columns. 

The  Austrians  were  füll  40,000  strong;  while,  in 
the  absence  of  Dessaix  and  the  reserve»  Napoleoa 
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eould,  at  most,  oppose  to  them  20,000,  of  whora 
only  2,500  were  cavalry.  He  had,  however,  no 
hesitation  about  accepting  the  battle.  His  ad- 
vance,  under  Gardanne,  occupied  the  small  hant- 
let of  Padre  Bona,  a  little  in  front  of  Marengo.  At 
that  village,  which  overlooks  a  narrow  ravine,  the 
Channel  of  a  rivulet,  Napoleon  stationed  Victor  with 
the  main  body  of  his  first  line — the  extreme  right  of 
it  resting  on  Castel  Ceriolo,  another  hamlet  almost 
parallel  with  Marengo ;  Kellerman,  with  a  brigade 
of  cavalry,  was  posted  immediately  behind  Victor 
for  the  protection  of  his  flanks.  A  thousand  yards 
in  the  rear  of  Victor  was  the  second  line,  under 
Lannes,  protected  in  like  fashion  by  the  cavalry  of 
Champeaux.  At  about  an  eqpal  distance,  again, 
behind  Lannes,  was  the  third  line,  consisting  of  the 
division  of  St.  Cyr,  and  the  consular  guard,  under 
Napoleon  in  person.  The  Austrian  heavy  infantry, 
on  reaching  the  open  field,  formed  into  two  linea, 
the  first,  under  general  Haddick,  conslderably  in 
advance  before  the  other,  which  Melas  himself  com- 
manded,  with  general  Zach  for  his  second.  These 
moved  steadily  towards  Marengo ;  while  the  light 
infantry  and  cavalry,  under  general  Elsnitz,  made  a 
detour  round  Castel  Ceriolo  with  the  purpose  of 
outflanking  the  French  right. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  the  two  armies  when  this 
great  battle  began.  Gardanne  was  unable  to  with- 
stand  the  shock,  and,  abandoninff  Padre  Bona,  feil 
back  to  strengthen  Victor.  A  furious  cannonade 
along  the  whole  front  of  that  position  enaued :  the 
tirailleurs  of  either  army  posted  themselves  along 
the  margins  of  the  ravine,  and  iired  incessantly  at 
each  other,  their  pieces  almost  touching.  Cannon 
and  musketry  spread  devastation  every  where — for 
the  armies  were  but  a  few  toises  apart  For  more 
than  two  hours  Victor  withstood  singly  the  vigoroue 
assaults  of  a  far  superior  foree ;  Marengo  had  been 
taken  and  retaken  several  times,  ere  Lannes  received 
Q2 
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Orders  to  reinforce  him.  The  second  line  atlength 
advanced,  but  they  found  the  first  in  retreat,  and  the 
two  corps  took  up  a  second  line  of  defence  consider- 
ably  to  the  rear  of  Marengo.  Here  they  were, 
again,  charged  fariously — and  again,  after  obstinate 
resistance,  gave  way.  General  Elsnrtz,  meantime, 
having  effected  his  purpose,  and  fairly  marched 
round  Castel  Ceriolo,  appeared  on  the  right  flank 
with  his  splendid  cavalry,  and  began  to  pour  his 
squadrons  upon  the  retreating  columns  of  Lannes. 
Tnat  gallant  chief  formed  his  troops  en  echelon,  and 
retired  in  admirable  order — but  the  retreat  was  now 
general ;  and,  had  Melas  pursued  the  advantage  with 
all  his  reserve,  the  battle  was  won.  But  that  aged 
general  (he  was  eighty-four  years  old)  doubted  not 
that  he  had  won  it  already ;  and  at  this  critical  rao- 
ment,  being  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue,  withdrew 
to  the  rear,  leaving  Zach  to  continue  what  he  con- 
sidered  as  now  a  mere  pursuiL 

At  the  moment  when  the  Austrian  horse  were 
about  to  rush  on  Lannes's  retreating  corps,  the  re- 
serve under  Dessaix  amved  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
field.  Dessaix  himself,  riding  up  to  the  first  consul, 
said,  "  I  think  this  is  a  battle  lost."  "  I  think  it  is  a 
battle  won,"  answered  Napoleon.  "Do  you  push 
on,  and  I  will  speedily  rally  the  line  behind  you." — 
And  in  effect  the  timely  return  of  this  reserve  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day. 

Napoleon  in  person  drew  up  the  whole  of  his 
army  on  a  third  line  of  battle,  and  rode  along  the 
front,  saying, "  Soldiers,  we  have  retired  far  enough. 
Let  us  now  advance.  You  know  it  is  my  custom 
to  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle."  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  troops  appeared  to  be  revived,  and  Dessaix  pre- 
pared  to  act  on  the  offensive ;  he  led  a  fresh  column 
of  5,000  grenadiers  to  meet  and  check  the  advance 
of  Zach.  The  brave  Dessaix  feil  dead  at  the  first 
fire,  shot  through  the  head.  "Alas!  it  is  not  per« 
mitted  to  me  to  weep,"  said  Napoleon ;  and  the  fall 
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of  that  beloved  chief  redoubled  the  fury  of  his  fol- 
lowers.  The  first  line  of  the  Austrian  infantry 
charged,  however,  with  equal  resolution.  At  that 
moment,  Kellerman's  hörse  came  on  them  in  flank ; 
and  being,  by  that  unexpected  assault,  broken,  they 
were,  after  a  vain  struggle,  compelled  to  surrender: 
— general  Zach  himself  was  here  made  prisoner. 
The  Austrian  columns  behind,  being  flushed  with 
victory,  were  advancing  too  carelessly,  and  proved 
unable  to  resist  the  geheral  assault  of  the  whole 
Prench  line,  which  now  pressed  onwards  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Napoleon.  Post  after  post 
was  carried.  The  noble  cavalry  of  Elsnitz,  per- 
ceiving  the  infantry  broken  and  retiring,  lost  heart ; 
and,  instead  of  forming  to  protect  their  retreat, 
turned  their  horses*  heads,  and  galloped  over  the 
piain,  trampling  down  every  thing  in  their  way. 
When  the  routed  army  reached  at  length  the  Bor« 
mida,  the  confusion  was  indescribable.  Hundreds 
were  drowncd— the  river  rolled  red  amid  the  corpses 
of  horse  and  men.  Whole  corps,  being  unable  to 
effect  the  passage,  surrendered:  and  at  ten  at  night 
the  Austrian  Commander  with  difficulty  rallied  the 
remnant  of  that  magnificent  array,  on  the  very 
ground  which  they  had  left  the  same  morning  in  all 
Sie  confidence  of  victory. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Napoleon  was  saved  on 
this  occasion  by  the  arrival  of  the  reserve  under 
Dessaix,  and  the  timely  Charge  of  Kellerman.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  not  to  condemn  the 
rashness  with  which  the  Austrian  generals  advanced 
after  their  first  successes. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  imperialists  was  so  great, 
that  rather  than  stand  the  consequences  of  another 
battle,  while  Suchet  was  Coming  on  their  rear,  they 
next  day  entered  into  a  negotiation.  Melas  offered 
to  abandon  Genoa  and  all  the  strong  places  in  Pied- 
mont,  Lombardy,  and  the  Legations — provided  Buo- 
naparte  would  ällow  him  to  march  the  remains  of  his 
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acrmy  unmolested  to  the  rear  of  Mantua.  Napoleon 
accepted  this  offer.  By  öne  battle  he  had  regained 
nearly  all  that  the  French  had  lost  in  the  unhappy 
Italian  campaign  of  1799 :  at  alTevents,  he  had  done 
enough  to  crown  his  own  name  with  unrivalled 
splendour,  and  to  show  that  the  French  troops  were 
once  more  what  they  had  used  to  be — when  he  was 
in  the  field  to  command  them.  He  had  another 
niotive  for  closing  with  the  propositions  of  general 
Melas.  It  was  of  urgent  importance  to  regain  Ge* 
noa,  ere  an  English  army,  which  he  knew  was  on  iU 
voyage  to  that  port,  could  reach  its  destination. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Napoleon  returned  in  triumpa 
to  Milan,  where  he  formaily  re-established  the  Cisal* 
pine  republic,  and  was  present  at  a  festival  of  high 
State  and  magniftcence.  He  then  gave  the  com« 
raand  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  Massena;  and  ap* 
pointed  Jourdan  French  minister  in  Piedmont — in 
other  words,  governor  of  that  dominion ;  and  set  out 
on  his  journey  to  Paris.  He  halted  at  Lyons  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  the  ne  w  Place  du  Bellecour,  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  a  great  Square  destroyed  by  the 
jacobins  durmg  the  revolutionary  madness;  and 
reached  the  Tuilleries  on  the  2d  of  July.  He  had 
set  out  for  Switzerland  on  the  6th  of  May.  Two 
months  had  not  elapsed,  and  in  that  brief  space 
what  wonders  had  been  accomplished !  The  enthu- 
siasm  of  the  Parisians  exceeded  all  that  has  been 
recorded  of  any  triumphal  entry.  Night  after  night 
every  hoüse  was  illuminated;  and  day  following  day 
the  people  stood  in  crowds  around  the  palace,  con« 
tented  if  they  could  but  catch  one  glimpse  of  the 
preserver  of  France. 

The  effusion  of  joy  was  the  greater— because  the 
tale  of  victory  came  on  a  people  prepared  for  other 
tidings.  About  noontide  on  the  14th  of  June,  when 
the 'French  had  been  driven  out  of  Marengo,  and 
were  apparently  in  füll  and  disastrous  retreat,  a 
commercial  trareller  left  the  field,  and  arriving» 
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after  a  rapid  journey,  in  Paris,  announced  that 
Baonaparte  had  been  utterly  defeated  by  Melas.  It 
iß  said  that  the  ill-wishers  of  the  first  consul  imme- 
diately  set  on  foot  an  intrigue  for  removing  him  from 
the  government,  and  investing-Camot  with  the  chief 
authority.  It  is  not  doubtful  that  many  schemes  of 
hostility  had  been  agitated  during  Napoleon's  ab- 
sence ;  or  that,  amid  all  the  clamour  and  splendour 
of  his  triumphant  reception  in  Paris,  he  wore  a 
gloomy  brow;  nor  has  any  one  disputed  that,  from 
this  time,  he  regarded  the  person  of  Carnot  with 
jealousy  and  avevsion« 

The  tidings  of  the  great  battle,  meanwhile, 
kindled  the  emulation  of  the  Rhenish  army;  and 
they  burned  with  the  earnest  desire  to  do  something 
worthy  of  bein?  reoorded  in  the  same  page  with 
Marengo.  But  the  ehief  consul,  when  he  granted 
the  armistice  to  Melas,  had  extended  it  to  the  armies 
on  the  German  frontier  likewise ;  and  Moreau,  con- 
sequently,  could  not  at  once  avail  hiniself  of  the 
eagerness  of  his  troops.  The  mjgotiations  which 
ensued,  however,  were  unsuccessful.  The  empe- 
ror,  subsidized  as  he  had  been,  must  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  resist  the  remonstrances  of  England 
against  the  ratification  of  any  peace  in  which  she 
should  not  be  included;  and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose,  that  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
revolted  from  settihg  the  seal  to  an  act  of  humilia- 
tion,  not  yet,  as  the  English  government  insisted, 
absolutely  necessary.  News,  meantime,  were  re* 
ceived,  of  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  an  English  ex- 
pedition  under  lord  Keith  and  sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie;*  and  this  timely  piece  of  good  fortune 
breathed  fresh  spirit  into  the  Antigallican  league.] 
In  fine,  insincenty  and  suspicion  protracted,  from 
day  to  day,  a  negotiation  not  destined  to  be  cou-, 
cluded  until  more  blood  had  been  shecL 

*  Sept.5,1800. 
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During  this  armistice,  which  lasted  from  the  15th 
of  June  to  the  17th  of  November,  the  exiled  princes 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  made  some  more  inef- 
fectual  endeavours  to  induce  the  chief  consul  to  be 
the  £onk  of  France.  The  Abbe*  de  Montesquieu, 
secret  agent  for  the  count  de  Lille  (afterward  Louis 
XVIII.),  prevailed  on  the  third  consul,  Le  Brun,  to 
lay  before  Buonaparte  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
that  prince — in  these  terms :  "  You  are  very  tardy 
about  restoring  my  throne  to  me :  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  you  may  let  the  favourable  moment  slip.  You 
cannot  establish  the  happiness  of  France  without 
nfe ;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  can  do  nothing  for 
France  without  you.  Make  haste,  then,  and  point 
out,  yourself,  the  posts  and  dignities  which  will 
satisfy  you  and  your  friends."  The  first  consul 
ans we red  thus :  "  I  have  reeeived  your  royal  high« 
ness's  letter.  I  have  always  taken  a  livety  interesl 
m  your  misfortunes  and  those  of  your  family..  You 
must  not  think  of  appearing  in  France — you  could 
not  do  so  without  marching  over  five  hundred  thou* 
sand  corpses.  For  the  rest,  I  shall  always  be  zeal- 
ous  to"3o  whatever  lies  within  my  power  towarda 
softening  your  royal  highness's  destinies,  and 
niaking  you  forget,  if  possible,  your  misfortunes.9' 
The  corate  D'Artois  (now  Charles  X.  of  France) 
took  a  more  delicate  method  af  negotiatin?.  He 
sent  a  very  beautiful  and  charming  lady,  the  du- 
chesse  de  Guiche,  to  Paris ;  she,  without  difficulty, 
gained  access  to  Josephine,  and  shone,  for  a  time, 
the  most  brilliant  Ornament  of  the  consular  court. 
But  the  moment  Napoleon  discovered  the  fairlady's 
errand,  she  was  ordered  to  quit  the  capital  within  a 
few  hours.  These  intrigues,  however,  could  not  fail 
to  transpire;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  this 
epoch,  the  hopes  of  the  royalists  were  in  a  high 
State  of  excitement. 

Meantime,  among  the  meaaer  Orders  of  both  the 
great  parties,  who  regaxded  with  aversion  the  sovo- 
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reign  authority  of  the  chief  consul,  there  wanted 
not  hearts  wicked  enough,  nor  hands  sufficiently 
desperate,  for  atternpts  rar  dlfferent  from  these. 
The  lawfulness,  nay,  the  merit  and  the  glory  of 
tyrannicide,  were  ideas  familiär  to  the  jacobins  of 
every  degree ;  and,  during  the  years  öf  miserable 
eonvulsion  which  followed  the  imprisonment  and 
murder  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  royatist  bands  had  often 
been  joined,  and  sometimes  guided,  by  persons  in 
whom  a  naturally  fanatical  spirit,  goaded  by  the 
sense  of  intolerable  wrongs,  dared  to  think  of  re- 
renge — no  matter  how  aecomplished— as  the  last 
and  noblest  of  duties :  nor  is  it  wonderful  that, 
amid  a  long-protracted  civil  war,  when  scenes  of 
battle  and  slaughtcr  were  relieved  only  by  the  hard- 
ships  of  skulking  in  woods  and  the  fears  of  famine, 
the  character  of  others,  originally  both  pure  and 
gentle,  had  come  to  be  degraded  into  a  callous  indif- 
ference  or  dark  sullenness  of  temper, — fit  prepara- 
tives  for  deeds,  the  thought  of  which,  in  earlier 
and  better  days,  would  have  been  horror  and 
loathing. 

It  was  amopg  the  jacobins,  who  had  formerly 
worshipped  Buonaparte  as  the  "child  and  Cham- 
pion" of  their  creed,  that  the  first  schemes  of  assas- 
sination  were  agitated.  \n  Italian  sculptor,  by 
name  Ceracchi,  who  had  modelled  the  bust  of  Napo- 
leon while  he  held  his  court  at  Montebello,  arrived 
in  Paris,  and,  under  pretence  of  retouching  his  work, 
solicited  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  new  Cresar, 
whose  Brutus  he  had  resolved  to  be.  The  oecupa- 
tions  of  the  consul  did  not  permit  of  this ;  and  the 
Italian,  having  opened  his  purpose  to  Topineau, 
Lebrun,  a  painter,  the  adjutant-general  Arena,  Damer- 
ville,  and  others  of  kindred  sentiments,  arranged  a 
plan  by  which  Buonaparte  was  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded  and  stabbed  in  the  lobby  of  the  opera- 
house.  But  one  of  the  aecomplices  betrayed  the 
conspiraey ;  and  Ceracchi  and  his  associates  were. 
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trreßted  in  the  theatre,  at  the  moment  when  thcy 
were  expecting  their  victim.  s 

This  occurred  tMrards  the  middle  of  August; 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  jacobin  conspirators, 
being  thrown  into  the  same  prison  with  some 
desperadoes  of  the  Chouan  factum,  gaye  to  these 
last  the  outline  of  another  scheine  of  assassination, 
which  had  more  nearly  proved  successful.  This 
was  the  plot  of  the  infernal  machine.  ^  A  Gart  was 
prepared  to  contain  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  strongly 
fastened  in  the  midst  of  a  quantity  of  grape-shot, 
which,  being  set  on  fire  by  a  slow  match,  was  to 
explode  at  the  moment  when  Buonaparte  was 
passing  through  some  narrow  street,  and  scatter 
destruction  in  every  direction  around  it.  The 
night  selected  was  thatof  the  lOth  of  October,  when 
the  chief  consul  was  expected  to  visit  the  opera, 
and  the  machine  was  planted  in  the  Rue  St.  Nicaise, 
through  which  he  must  pass  in  his  way  thither  from 
the  Tuilleries.  Napoleon  told  his  friends  at  St. 
Helena,  that  haring  laboured  hard  all  day,  he  feit 
himself  overpowered  with  sleep  after  dinner,  and 
that  Josephine,  who  was  anxious  to  be  at  the  opera, 
had  much  difficulty  in  at  last  rousing  and  persuading 
him  to  go.  "  I  feil  fast  asleep  again,"  he  said, 
"  after  I  was  in  my  carriage ;  and,  at  the  moment 
when  the  explosion  took  place,  I  was  dreaming 
of  the  danger  I  had  undergone  some  years  before 
in  crossing  the  Tagliamento  at  midnight,  by  the 
light  of  torches,  during  a  flood."  He  awoke,  and 
exclaimed  to  Lannes  and  Bessieres,  who  were  with 
him  in  the  coach,  "We  are  blown  up."  Theat- 
tendants  would  have  stopped  the  carriage,  but,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  he  bade  them  drive  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  the  theatre,  which  he  alone  of  all 
the  party  entered  with  an  unruffled  countenance. 
He  had  escaped  most  narrowly.  The  coachman, 
happening  to  be  intoxicated,  drove  more  rapidly 
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than  Was  his  custom.*  The  engine  exploded  half  a 
minute  after  the  carriage  had  passed  it — killing 
twenty  persons,  wounding  fifty-three  (among  whom 
was  St.  Regent,  the  assassin  who  fired  the  train), 
and  shattering  the  Windows  of  several  houses  on 
both  sides  of  the  street. 

The  audience  in  the  opera-house,  when  the  news 
was  divulged,  testified  their  feelings  with  enthu- 
siasm.  The  atrocity  of  the  conspivacy  roused  uni- 
versal horror  and  Indignation,  and  invested  the  per« 
son  of  the  chief  consul  with  a  new  species  of  in- 
terest.  The  assassin s  were  tried  fairly,  and  exe- 
cuted, .  glorying  in  their  crime :  and,  in  the  mo- 
mentary  exaltation  of  all  men's  minds,  an  edict 
of  the  Senate,  condemning  to  perpetual  exile  130 
of  the  most  notorious  leaders  of  the  terrorists,  was 
received  with  applause.  Napoleon  himself,  how- 
ever,  despised  utterly  the  relics  of  that  odious  party ; 
and  the  arbitrary  decree  in  question  was  never  put 
into  execution. 

The  chief  consul,  nevertheless,  was  not  slow  to 
avail  himself  of  the  State  of  the  public  mind,  in  a 
manner  more  consistent  with  his  prudence  and  far- 
sightedness.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  erec- 
tion  of  a  new  tribunal,  called  the  Special  Commimon, 
consisting  of  eight  judges,  without  jury,  and  without 
revision  or  appeal,  was  proposed  to  the  legislative 
bodies.  To  their  honour  the  proposal  was  carried 
by  very  narrow  majorities ;  for  after  that  judicature 
was  established,  the  chief  consul  had,  in  effect,  the 
means  of  disposing  of  all  who  were  suspected  of 
political  offecces,  according  to  his  own  pleasure 
Another  law,  which  soon  succeeded,  and  which 
authorized  the  chief  magistrate  to  banish  disaffected 
persons,  as  "  enemies  of  the  State/'  from  Paris  er 
from  France,  whenever  such  steps  should  seem  pro- 
per, without  the  Intervention  of  any  tribunal  wnat 

*  The  man  took  tbe  nobefbr  that  of  a  saluta. 
Vol  L— R 
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ever,  completcd  (if  it  was  yet  lncomplete)  the 
despotic  ränge  of  hiß  power:  and  the  police» 
managed  as  that  fearful  engine  was  by  Fcrache, 
presented  him  with  the  moat  peffect  means  of  car* 
rying  bis  purpoaes  into  execütion. 

How  far  these  disturbances  in  the  French  capital 
might  have  contributed  to  the  indecision  of  the 
Austnan  cäbinet  durin g  this  autumn,  we  know  not* 
Five  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  armistice 
after  Marengo;  and  the  first  consul,  utterly  dis* 
gusted  with  the  delav,  detemlined  to  resume  arms« 
and  to  be  first  in  the  field.  Between  the  17th 
and  27th  of  November,  his  genefals  received  Orders 
to  set  all  their  troops  once  more  in  motion.  Every 
where  the  French  arms  had  splendid  success« 
Brune  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the  Mincio,  and 
advanced  within  a  few  miles  of  Venice.  Macdonald 
occupied  the  moiratains  of  the  Tyrol,  and  was  pre* 
pared  to  reinforce  either  the  army  of  Italy  or  that 
of  the  Rhine,  as  might  be  desired.  Moreau,  finally, 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  was  met 
by  the  archduke  John  of  Austria,  who  obtained  con« 
siderable  advantages  in  an  affair  at  Haag*  The 
archduke,  elated  by  this  success,  determined  on  a 

feneral  engagement,  and  appeared  in  front  of  the 
rench  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  December,  at  Ho- 
henlinden,  between  the  Tnn  and  the  Iser.*  At  seven, 
on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  conflict  began.  The 
deep  snow  had  obliterated  the  tracks  of  readt 

*  The  poet  Campbell  hos  vividly  palnted  the  opening  of  the  giert 
aatüe  wfaich  foüowed. 

"  On  Linden,  when  the  ran  was  low, 
AU  bioodlen  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 

•  And  dark  as  Winter  was  the  flow 

Of  Iser  rolling  rapidly : 

"  Bat  Linden  saw  another  alght 
When  the  drums  beat  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 

Thtdarkneas  of  her  soenery."  fc* 
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several  Austrian  columns  were  bewildered;  and 
either  came  not  at  all  into  their  positions,  or  came  too 
late.  Yet  the  battle  was  obstinate  and  severe;' 
10,000  imperialists  were  left  dead  on  the  field :  and 
Moreau,  improving  bis  success,  marched  on  imme» 
diately,  and  occupied  Saltzburg. 

The  Austrian  capital  now  lay  exposed  to  the 
march  of  three  victorious  armies ;  and  the  emperor 
was  at  last  compelled  to  release  himself  from  his 
English  obligations,  and  negotiate  in  sincerity  for  a 
separate  peace.    Mr.  Pitt  himself  considered  the 

Erosecution  of  the  Continental  war  as  for  the  time 
opeless.  On  reading  the  bulletin  of  Marengo,  he 
said,  u  Pold  up  that  map"  (the  map  of  Europe) ;  "it 
will  not  be  wanted  for  these  twenty  years." 

A  definitive  treaty  was-  signed  at  Luneville  on  the 
4tth  February,  1801 ;  by  which  the  emperor,  not  only 
as  head  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  bnt  also  in  his 
quality  of  chief  of  the  German  empire,  guaranteed 
to  France  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine ;  thereby  sa- 
criftcing  certain  possessions  of  Prussia  and  other 
subordinate  princes  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  his 
owil  Another  article,  extreraely  distasteful  to  Aus- 
tria,  yielded  Tuscany ;  which  Napoleon  resolved  to 
transfer  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Parmji,  in  re- 
quital  of  the  good  Offices  of  Spain  during  the  war. 
The  emperor  recognised  the  union  of  the  Batavian 
republic  with  the  French ;— -and  acknowledged  the 
Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  commonwealths ;  both  vir- 
tually  provinces  of  the  great  empire,  over  which  the 
authority  of  the  first  consul  seemed  now  to  be  pei» 
manently  established. 
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England  alone  remained  steadfast  in  her  hostility; 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  chief  consul  was 
even  able  to  secure  for  himself  the  alliance  against 
her  of  some  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe: 
but  before  we  proceed  to  the  eventful  year  of  1801, 
there  are  some  incidents  of  a  minor  order  which 
must  be  briefly  raentioned. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  half-crazy  em- 
peror  of  Russia  had  taken  up  a  violent  personal 
admiration  for  Buonaparte,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  that  feeling,  virtually  abandoned  Austria  before 
the  campaign  of  Marengo.  Napoleon  took  every 
means  to  flatter  the  autocrat,  and  secure  him  in  his 
interests.  Paul  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him- 
self grand  master  of  the  ruined  order  of  the  knights 
of  St.  John.  Tt  was  his  not  idle  ambition  to  obtain, 
in  this  character, possession  of  the  island  of  Malta; 
and  Buonaparte  represented  the  refusal  of  the  Eng- 
lish  government  to  give  up  that  strong  hold  as  a 
personal  insult  to  Paul.  Some  10,000  Russian  pri- 
soners  of  war  were  not  only  sent  back  in  safety,  but 
new  clothed  and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  France ; 
and  the  autocrat  was  led  to  contrast  this  favourably 
with  some  alleged  neglect  of  these  troops  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  when  arranging  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
viUe.  Lastly,  the  queen  of  Naples,  sister  to  the 
German  emperor,  being  satisfied  that,  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  nothing  could  save  her  husband's  Ita- 
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tfan  dominions  from  falling  back  into  the  hands  of 
France  (out  of  which  they  had  been  rescued,  during 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  campaien,  by  the  English, 
under  lord  Nelson),  took  up  the  resolution  of  tra- 
velling  in  person  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  heart  of 
the  winter,  and  soliciting  the  intercession  of  Paul. 
The  czar,  egregiously  flattered  with  being  invoked 
in  this  fashion,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  in  the 
queen's  behalf  to  Buonaparte ;  and  the  chief  consul, 
well  calculating  the  gain  and  the  loss,  consented  to 
spare  Naples  for  the  present,  thereby  completing  tbe 
blind  attachment  of  that  weak-minded  despot. 

At  the  same  time  when  Nelson  delivered  Naples 
from  the  French,  a  party  of  English  seamen,  under 
commodore  Trowbridge,  had  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  marched  to  Rome,  and  restored  the 
pope.  The  French  army,  after  the  great  victory 
which  gave  them  back  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
doubted  not  that  the  re-establishment  of  "  the  Ro- 
man republic"  would  be  one  of  its  next  conse- 
quences.  But  Buonaparte,  who  had  in  the  interim 
re-opened  the  churches  of  France,  was  now  disposed 
to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  pope  with  very  different 
eyes.  In  a  word,  he  had  already  resolved  to  make 
use  of  the  holy  father  in  the  consolidation  of  his 
own  power  as  a  monarch ;  and,  as  the  first  Step  to 
this  object,  the  government  of  the  pope  was  now 
suffered  to  continue — not  alittle  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  French  soldiery,  and  to  the  confusion,  it 
tnay  be  added,  and  regret  of  various  powers  of 
Europe. 

The  first  consul,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to  turn  the 
friendship  of  the  Russian  emperor  to  solid  account. 
It  has  never,  in  truth,  been  difficult  to  excite  angry 
and  jealous  feelings  among  the  minor  maritime 
powers,  with  regard  to  the  naval  sovereignty  of 
England.  The  claim  of  the  right  of  searching  neu« 
tral  ships,  and  her  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  block- 
ades,  Lad  indeed  been  recognised  in  many  treatieg 
R9 
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by  RusMa,  and  by  every  maritime  government  in 
Europe.  Nevertheless,  the  old  grudge  remained; 
and  Buonaparte  now  artfully  employed  every  engine 
of  diplomacy  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  hostility  against 
England,  first  in  the  well-prepared  mind  of  the  czar, 
and  then  in  the  cabinets  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  The  result  was,  in  effect,  a  coalition  of 
these  powers  against  themistress  of  the  seas;  an<J, 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  Century,  England 
had  to  contemplate  the  necessity  of  eneountering, 
single-handed,  the  colossal  military  force  of  France» 
and  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe«  To  deepen  the 
shadows  of  her  prospects  at  that  great  crisis  of  her 
history,  the  people  suffered  severeiy  under  a  scarcity 
of  food,  in  consequence  of  bad  harvests ;  and  the 
.  efforts  which  England  made,  under  such  an  accu- 
mulation  of  adverse  circumstances,  must  ever  be 
treasured  among  the  proudest  of  her  national  recol- 
lectiohs« 

In  January,  1801,  the  first  imperial  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  assembled ;  and,  shortly 
afterward,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  of  opinion, 
touching  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  between 
George  111.  and  Mr.  Pitt,  that  great  minister  re- 
signed  his  office,  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed, 
with  Mr.  Addington  (now  viscount  Sidmouth)  at  its 
head.  These  changes  were  a  new  source  of  em- 
barrassment ;  yet  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was 
urged  with  undiminished  vigour. 

Earlv  in  March,  admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and 
vice-admiral  lord  Nelson  conducied  a  fleet  into  the 
Baltic,  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  northern 
powers  in  their  own  harbours,  ere  they  could  effect 
their  meditated  junction  with  the  fleets  of  France 
and  Holland.  The  English  passed  the  Sound  on 
the  13th  of  March,  and  reconnoitred  the  road  of 
Copenhagen,  where  the  crown-prince,  regent  of 
Denmark,  had  made  formidable  preparations  to  re- 
ceive  them.    It  was  on  the  2d  of  April  that  Nelson, 
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who  had  volunteered  to  lead  the  assault,  having  at 
length  obtained  a  favourable  wind,  advanced  with 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  besides  friffates  and  fire- 
ships,  upon  the  Danish  armament,  which  Consisted 
of  six  sail  of  the  line,  eleven  floating  batteries,  and 
an  enormous  array  of  small  craft,  all  chained  to 
each  other  and  to  the  ground,  and  protected  by  the 
crown-batteries,  mounting  eighty-eight  guns,  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  isle  of  Amack.  The  battle 
lasted  for  four  hours,  and  ended  in  a  signal  victory. 
Some  few  schooners  and  bomb-vessels  fled  early, 
and  escaped ;  the  whole  Danish  fleet  besides  were 
sunk,  burned,  or  taken.  The  prince-regent,  to  save 
the  capital  from  destruction,  was  compelled  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  which  ended  in  the  abandonment 
of  the  French  alliance  by  Denmark.  Lord  Nelson 
then  reconnoitred  Stockholm ;  but,  being  unwilling 
to  inflict  unnecessary  suffering,  did  not  injure  the 
city,  on  discovering  that  the  Swedish  fleet  had 
already  put  to  sea.  Meantime,  news  arrived  that 
Paul  had  been  assassinated  in  his  palace  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg ;  and  that  the  policy  which  he  had  adopted, 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  Russian  nobility,  was  likely 
to  find  no  favour  with  his  successor.  The  moving 
spirit  of  the  northern  confederacy  was,  in  effect, 
no  more,  and  a  brief  negotiation  ended  in  its  total 
disrupture.* 

In  the  same  month  of  March,  the  British  arms 
were  crowned  with  a  more  pleasing  triumph  in  a 
more  distant  region.  From  the  time  when  Buona- 
parte  landed  in  Egypt,  the  occupation  of  that  comv 
try  by  a  French  army,  and  its  possible  consequences 

*  For  the  detail«  of  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  we  Southey's  Life  of 
Nelion.  That  conflict  hae  been  celebrated,  in  a  noble  lyrlc,  by 
Campbell— 

"  Of  Nelaon  and  the  north 

8ing  the  gtorioua  day's  renown, 
When  to  battle  flerce  eame  forth 
AU  themight  of  Denmark'i  crown,  *  fco» 
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to  our  empire  in  the  east,  had  fbrmcd  a  subject  of 
anxious  sojicitude  in  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's ; 
and  the  raeans  for  attacking  the  army  which  Napo- 
leon had  introsted  to  Kleber,  had,  at  length,  been 
eombined  and  set  in  motion,  in  Opposition  to  the 
sentiments  both  of  the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  bold 
spirit  of  lord  Melville,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Indian 
board  of  control.  The  fleet  of  lord  Keith,  carrying 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  and  his  army,  were  already 
in  possession  of  Malta ;  another  army  of  7000,  com-« 
posed  partly  of  English  troops  and  partly  of  sea- 
poys,  nad  been  despatched  from  India,  and  ap- 
proached  Egypt  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Ottoman  porte  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
general  Abercrombie,  whenever  he  should  effect  a 
landing  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Alexandria.  That 
event  occurred  on  the  13th  of  March ;  the  British 
troops  disembarking  in  the  face  of  the  French,  who 
were  very  strongly  posted,  and,  at  length,  driving 
them  from  the  shore.  On  the  21  st,  a  general  en« 
gagement  took  place  in  front  of  Alexandria;  and 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  feil,  mortally  wounded,  ia 
the  moment  of  victory.  General  Hutchinson  (now 
earl  of  Donoughmore),  on  whom  the  command  de- 
volved,  pursued  the  advantage.  Kleber,  who  by  his 
excellent  administration  had  earned  the  title  of  the 
Jiist  Sultan,  had  been  assassinated  by  an  obscure 
fanatic  on  the  same  day  when  Dessaix  died  glo- 
riously  at  Marengo ;  and  Menou,  who  succceded  to 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt,  was 
found  whoily  incapable  of  conducting  either  the 
civil  or  the  military  business  of  the  colony  to  ad- 
vantage. He  sbut  hirnseif  up  in  Alexandria  with 
the  relics  of  the  army  defeated  on  the  21st.  The 
English,  forthwith,  let  the  sea  into  the  lake  Ma- 
reotis :  the  capital  was  thus  made  an  island,  and  all 
conimunicaticm  with  the  couutsy  cut  off.  Hutchin- 
son was  now  joined  by  the  Turkish  capitan-pacha 
and  6000  men ;  and  intelligence  reached  him  that  the 
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Indian  reinforcement  under  general  Baird,  had 
landed  at  Cossire.  Rosetta  was  soon  captured; 
and,  after  various  skirmishes,  Cairo  was  invested. 
On  the  28thof  June,  general  Belliard  and  a  garrison 
of  13,000  surrendered,  on  condition  that  they  should 
be  transported  in  safety  to  France:  and  Menou, 
perceiving  that  defence  was  hopeless,  and  famine  at 
nand,  followed,  et«  long,  the  säme  example.  Thus, 
in  one  brief  campaign,  was  Egypt  entirely  rescued 
from  the  arms  of  France.  But  even  that  great  ad- 
vantage  was  a  trifle,  when  compared  with  the  Sti- 
mulus afforded  to  national  confidence  at  home,  by 
this  timely  re-assertion  of  the  character  of  the 
English  army.  At  sea  we  had  never  feared  an 
enemy ;  but  the  victories  of  Abercrombie  destroyed 
a  fatal  prejudice  which  had,  of  recent  days,  gained 
ground, — that  the  military  of  Great  Britain  were 
unfit  to  cope  with  those  of  revolutionary  France. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  Abercrombie  had 
the  glory  Of  first  leading  English  soldiers  to  victory 
over  the  self-styled  itwinc&les  of  Buonaparte,  he 
owed  the  means  of  his  success  to  the  admirable 
exertions  of  the  duke  of  York,  in  reforming  the 
discipline  of  the  Service  as  commander-in-chief. 

On  learning  the  fate  of  Egypt,  Buonaparte  ex- 
claimed,  "  Well,  there  remains  only  the  descent  on 
Britain ;"  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  not  less 
than  100,000  troops  were  assembled  on  the  coasts 
of  France.  An  immense  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 
boats  was  prepared  to  carry  them  across  the  Chan- 
nel, whenever,  by  any  favourable  accident,  it  should 
be  clear  of  the  English  fleets ;  and  both  the  soldiery 
and  the  seamen  of  the  invading  armament  were 
trained  and  practised  incessantly,  in  every  exercise 
and  manoeuvre  likely  to  be  of  avail  when  that  long« 
looked-for  day  should  arrive.  These  preparations 
were  met  as  might  have  been  expected,  on  the  part 
öt  Che  English  government  and  nation.  Lord  Nelson 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  j  and 
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the  regulär  army  was  reinloreed  on  shore  by  a  mul- 
titude  of  new  and  enthusiastic  volunteers ;  men  of 
all  parties  and  ranke  joining  heart  and  hand  in  the 
great  and  sacred  cause.  Lord  Nelson  raore  than 
onee  reeonnoitred  the  flotilla  assembled  at  Bou- 
logne,  and  at  length  attempted  the  daring  move- 
ment of  cutting  out  the  vessels,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
the  batteries.  The  French  boats  being  chained  to 
the  shore«  crowded  with  soldiery,  and  placed  imme- 
diately  under  the  fortifications,  the  attempt  was  un- 
successful;  but  the  gallantry  with  which  it  was 
conducted  Struck  new  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
French  marine,  and  Nelson,  continuing  to  watchthe 
Channel  with  unsleeping  vigilance,  the  hopes  of  the 
first  consul,  ere  long,  sunk. 

The  successes  of  the  English  in  the  Baltic  and  in 
Egypt  were  well  calculated  to  dispose  Napoleon 
for  negotiation ;  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was  considered  throughout  Europe  as  the  author 
and  very  soul  of  the  anti-revolutionary  war,  was 
not  without  its  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  Na- 
ppleon's  mighty  successes  against  the  German  em- 
peror  had  been  followed  up  this  same  year  by  the 
march  of  a  French  and  Spanish  army  into  Portugal, 
in  consequence  of  which  that  last  ally  of  England 
had  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  general  fate  of 
the  continent.  On  both  sides  there  existed  the 
strongest  motives  for  accommodation ;  and,  in 
effect,  after  a  tedious  negotiation,  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  were  signed,  on  the  lOth  of  October,  ai 
Amiens.  By  this  treaty,  England  surrendered  all 
the  conquests  which  she  had  made  during  the  war, 
except  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  restored  what  she  had  taken  f rom  Portugal, 
and  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands. Malta  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of 
&U  John,  and  declared  a  free  port :  neither  England 
nor  France  was  to  have  any  representatives  in  the 
Order ;  and  the  garrison  was  to  consist  of  the  troops 
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of  a  neutral  power.  This  article  was  that  which 
cost  the  greatest  difilculty— and  Malta  waa.  destined 
to  form  the  pretext,  at  least,  for  the  re-opening  of 
the  war  at  no  distant  date. 

Meantime,  except  by  a  »mall  party»  who  thought 
that  England  should  iiever  make  peace  unless  the 
Bourbon  family  were  restored  to  the  throne  of 
France>  this  news  was  received  with  universal  satis* 
faction  throughout  Great  Britain.  "  It  was,"  as 
Mr»  Sheridan  summed  up  the  matter,  "a  peace 
which  all  men  were  glad  of,  and  of  which  no  man 
could  be  proud»*1  The  definitive  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1803 ;  and  nothing  could  sür- 
pass  the  demonstrations  of  joy  on  this  occasion, 
both  in  London  and  in  Paris,  or  the  enthusiastic 
display  of  good-will  with  which  the  populace  of 
either  capital  welcomed  the  plenipotentiaries. 


CHAPTER  XVfl. 
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The  peace  of  Amiens,  like  that  of  Campo-Formio, 
turned  out  a  mere  armistice.  It  was  signed  in  the 
midst  of  mutual  suspicion ;  and  the  audacious  am- 
bition  of  the  Prench  government,  from  the  very  day 
of  its  ratifieation,  accumulated  the  elements  of  an 
inevitable  rupture.  The  continent,  however,  had 
l>een  virtually  shut  against  the  Englieh  for  ten  years ; 
and  now,  in  the  first  eagerness  of  curiosity,  travel- 
lers  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes  poured  across  the 
ohannel,  to  contemplate,  with  their  own  eye«  tbe 
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scenes  and  effects  of  the  many  wonderful  deeds 
and  changes  which  had  been  wrougbt  since  the  out« 
breaking  of  the  French  revolution.  The  chief  ob- 
ject  of  curiosity  was  Napoleon  himself;  and  En^lish 
«tatesmen,  of  the  highest  class,  were  among  tnose 
who  now  thronged  the  levees  of  the  Tuilleries.  Mr. 
Fox,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  courted  and 
caressed  by  the  chief  consul ;  and  these  two  great 
men  parted  with  feelings  of  mntual  admiration. 
Our  countrymen,  in  general,  were  received  in  Pari» 
with  extraordinary  attention«  and  civilities;  and, 
for  a  brief  space,  the  establishment  of  friendly  feel- 
ings between  the  two  nations  was  confidently  ex- 
pected. 

The  English  were  agreeably  disappointed  with  the 
condition  of  Paris.  To  their  great  surprise  they 
found  the  consular  court  already  arranged,  in  many 
particulars,  upon  the  old  model  of  the  monarehy, 
and  daily  approximating  to  that  example,  step  bv 
Step.  Josephine  had  restored,  titles  alone  excepted, 
the  old  language  of  polite  interconrse:  Citoyenne 
had  been  replaced  by  Madame ;  and  Citoyen  was 
preparinff  to  make  way  for  Monsieur.  The  emigrant 
nobility  had  flocked  back  in  great  numbers ;  and 
Fuonaparte,  dispensing  with  the  awkward  servicea 
of  his  aids-de-camp  in  the  interior  of  the  palace, 
was  now  attended  by  charaberlains  and  other 
officers  of  State — chosen,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  highest  families  of  the  monarehy,  and  who  stn- 
diously  condueted  themselves  towards  the  chief 
consul  exactly  as  if  the  crown  of  Louis  XVI.  had 
descended  to  him  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  inherit- 
ance.  Napoleon  himself,  if  we  may  believe  Madame 
de  Stael,  had  the  weakness  to  affect,  in  many  trivial 
matters,  a  close  kaitation  of  what  his  new  attendants 
reported  tö  have  been  the  personal  demeanour  of 
the  Bourbon  princes.  His  behaviour,  as  the  holder 
of  a  court,  was  never  graceful.  He  could  not,  or 
would  not,  control  the  natural  vehemence  of  his 
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temper,  and  ever  and  anon  confounded  the  cid  race 
of  courtiers,  by  ebullUions  which  were  better  suited 
to  the  oamp  than  the  saloolis  of  the  Tuilleries.  But 
whenever  he  thought  fit  to  converse  with  a  man 
capable  of  understanding  hira,  the  consul  faiied  not 
to  create  a  very  lively  feeling  in  his  own  favour ; 
*nd,  meantime,  Josephine  was  admirably  adapted  to 
jüpply  his  deficiencies  in  the  management  of  circles 
and  festivals* 

The  labour  which  Napoleon  undenvent  at  this 
period,  when  he  was  consolidating  the  administra- 
tion  throughout  France  (in  every  department  of 
which  intolerable  confusion  had  arisen  during  the 
wars  and  tumults  of  the  preceding  years),  excited 
the  astonishment  of  all  who  had  access  to  his  pri- 
vacy.  He  exhausted  the  energies  of  secretary  after 
secretary ;  seemed  hardly  to  feel  the  want  of  sleep; 
and  yet  sustained  the  unparalleled  fatigue  without 
having  recourse  to  any  Stimulus  stronger  than 
lemonade.  Of  the  many  great  measures  adopted 
and  perfected  during  this  short-lived  peace  we  raay 
notice  in  particular  the  following  :— 

A  decree  of  the  senate,  dated  26th  of  April,  1803, 
aüuwed  all  emigrants  to  return  to  France,  provked 
they  chose  to  do  so  within  a  certaui  space  of  time, 
and  to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  consular  govem- 
ment ;  and  offered  to  restore  to  such  persons  what- 
ever  property  of  theirs,  having  been  confiscated 
during  the  revoiution,  still  remained  at  the  disposal 
of  the  State.  From  this  amnesty  about  500  persons, 
however,  were  excepted ;  these  were  arranged  under 
five  heads,  viz.  those  who  had  headed  bodies  of 
royalist  insurgents;  who  had  served  in  the  arm i es 
of  the  allies ;  who  had  belonged  to  the  household  of 
the  Bourbons  during  their  exile ;  who  had  been  agents 
In  stirring  up  foreign  or  domestic  war;  and  lastly, 
generals,admirals,  representatives  of  the  people,wno 
had  been  banished  tor  treason  to  the  repuWic,  to« 
gether  with  bishops  whö  were  obstinate  in  refusing 
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to  accept  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  exet  eise  of 
ecclesiasticai  Amctions  had  been  sanetioned  by  the 
consuls»  The  event,  in  a  great  measure,  justified 
the  pradence  of  this  merciful  edict*  '  The  far  greater 
part  of  the  emigrants  returned,  and  became  peaceful 
Bubjeets  of  Napoleon— even  although  the  restoration 
of  forfeited  property  never  took  place  to  any  thinc 
like  the  promised  extent  Napoleon,  having  yielded 
back  a  few  princely  estates  to  their  rightful  lords, 
was,  ü  iß  said,  made  aware,  by  suffieiently  signtfi- 
cant  behaviour  on  their  parte,  that  they  had  now  ob- 
ftained  all  they  wished,  and  would  not  in  future 
trouble  themselves  to  merit  his  favour»,  A  few  in- 
Btances  of  haughty  ingratitude  may,  very  probably, 
have  oecurred  5  but  the  consul,  in  breaking .  his 
word  with  the  despoiled  emigrants  as  a  body,  was 
preparing  for  himself  dangers  greater  than  those  he 
fcmoved  by  permitting  their  return  to  France. 

A  still  more  itnportant  measure  was  thstf  by  which 
the  Romish  religion  was  finally  re-established  as  the 
national  faith.  The  sparing  of  the  papal  dominion 
after  Marengo,  and  the  re-opening  of  the  churches 
ki  France,  were  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  which 
was,  al  length,  signed  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1802,  between  the  pope  and  the  revolutionary  go- 
vernmenU  This  famous  concordat  was  the  work  of 
Napoleon  himself,  who  seems  to  have  met  with  more 
Opposition,  whenever  he  touched  the  matter  of  reli- 
gion, than  the  men  of  the  revolution,  with  whom  he 
consulted,  thought  fit  to  exhibit  on  any  other  occa- 
•ions  wnatever.  The  question  was  argued  one  even- 
ing,  at  great  length,  on  the  terrace  of  the  garden  at 
Buonaparte's  favourite  villa  of  Malmaison:  The 
chief  consul  avowed  himself  to  be  no  believer  in 
Christianity ; "  But  religion,"  said  he,  "  is  a  principle 
which  cannot  be  eradicated  from  the  heart  of  man." 
u  Who  made  all  that  V  said  Napoleon,  looking  up  to 
the  heaven,  which  was  clear  and  starry.  "  But  last 
Sunday  evening,"  he  continued,  "I  was  Walking 
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here  alone  when  the  church  bells  of  ttie  village  of 
Ruel  rung  at  sunset.  I  was  strongly  moved,  89 
vividly  did  the  image  of  early  days  come  back  with 
that  sound.  If  it  be  thus  with  me,  what  must  it  be 
with  others? — In  re-establishing  the  church,"  he 
added,  "  I  consult  the  wishes,  of  the  great  majority 
of  my  people." 

Voliiey,  the  celebrated  traveUer,  was  present. 
MYou  speak  of  the  majority  of  the  people,"  said 
be;  "  if  that  is  to  be  the  rule,  recall  the  Bourbons 
lö-morrow."  Napoleon  never  eonversed  with  this 
bold  infidel  afterward. 

The  concordat  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the  high 
Catholic  party,  who  considered  it  as  comprehending 
arrangeraents  wholly  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
pope,  and  the  destructiou  of  the  authority  of  the 
church.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation,  however, 
were  wise  enough  to  be  contented  with  conditions 
which  the  Vatican  had  been  pleased  to  admit.  The 
chief  articles  were  these :  I.  The  Roman  Catholio 
religion  is  recognised  as  the  national  faith.  IL  The 
pope,  in  concert  with  the  French  govemment,  shall 
make  a  new  division  of  diocesses,  requiring,  if  ne- 
cessary,  the  resignation  of  any  existmg  prelate. 
III.  Vacant  sees  now  and  henceforth  shall  be  filled 
by  the  pope  on  nominaiions  by  the  gwernment.  IV. 
No  bishops  shall  hold  their  sees  unless  they  swear 
allegiance  to  the  govemment,  and  adopt  a  ritual  is 
which  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the  consuls.  V. 
The  church  livings  shall  be,  like  the  diocesses,  re- 
arranged ;  and  the  eures  be  appointedby  the  bishop» 
but  not  without  the  approbation  of  the  govemment 
YI.  The  French  govemment  shall  make  Provision 
for  the  prelates  and  clergy,  and  the  pope  renounces 
for  ever  all  right  to  challenge  the  distribution  of 
church  property  consequent  on  the  events  of  the 
revolutionary  period. 

The  pope,<in  acceding  to  these  terms,  submitted 
to  "  the  exigence  of  the  times«  which,"  said  his  holU 
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ness  in  the  deed  itself,  "  lays  its  violence  even  upon 
Q8.n  The  most  bitter  point  of  execution  was  that 
whieh  regarded  the  bishops — the  great  majority  of 
whom  were  yet  in  exile.  These  prelates  were  sum- 
moned  to  send  in,  each  separately,  and  within  fifteen 
days,  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  concordat, 
or  his  resignation  of  his  see.  Thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise,  having  no  means  of  consultation,  and  consi- 
dering  the  concordat  as  fatal  to  the  rights  of  the 
church,  and  the  pope's  assent  as  extorted  by  mere 
necessity,  almost  all  of  them,  to  their  honour  be  it 
said,  declined  complying  with  either  of  these  de 
mands.  That  these  bishops  should  prefer  poverty 
and  exile  to  Submission,  was  not  likely  to  increase 
the  popularity  of  the  concordat  with  the  more  devout 
part  of  the  nation.  Meantime,  the  self-called  phi- 
losophers looked  on  with  scorn ;  and  the  republi- 
cans,  of  every  sect,  regarded  with  anger  and  indig- 
nation  a  course  of  policy  which,  as  they  justly  ap- 
prehended,  provided  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
church,  solely  because  that  was  considered  as  the 
likeliest  means  of  re-establishing  themonarchy — in 
a  new  dynasty  indeed,  but  with  all,  or  more  than  all, 
the  old  powers. 

In  moments  of  spieen,  Napoleon  is  said  to  have 
occasionally  expressed  his  regtet  that  he  should  ever 
have  had  recourse  to  this  concordat:  but  at  St. 
Helena,  when  looking  back  calmly,  he  said  that  it 
was  so  needful  a  measure  that  had  there  been  no 
pope,  one  ought  to  have  been  created  for  the  occa- 
•ioo. 

The  name  of  the  first  consul  was  now  introduced 
into  the  church  Service  at  least  as  often  as  that  of 
the  king  had  used  to  be.  The  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  was  prepared  for  the  solemn  reception  of  the 
concordat.  Napoleon  appeared  there  with  the  State 
and  rctinue  of  a  monarch ;  and  in  every  part  of  the 
ceremonial  the  ancient  rules  were  studiously  aU 
tendedto.    The  prelate  who  presided  was  the  same 
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archbishop  of  Aix  who  had  preached  the  coronaiioa 
eermon  of  Louis  XVI. 

1t  was  not  easv,  however,  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance  of  some  of  the  revolutionary  generals  of  the 
true  republican  race.    Berthier  had  invited  a  large 
party  of  them  long  beforehand  to  breakfast :  he  car- 
■  ried  them  from  thence  to  the  levee  of  the  chief  eou- 

I  sul,  and  they  found  it  impossible  not  to  joiivin  the  * 

procession.  Buo  na  parte  asked  one  of  these  per» 
sons,  after  the  ceremony  was  over,  what  be  thought 
of  it ?  " It  was  a  true  Capucivade"  was  the  answer. 
To  another  of  these,  whom  he  thought  less  sincere, 
he  said,  with  a  sinile,  "  Things,  you  see,  are  return- 
ing  to  the  old  order."  **  Yes,"  the  veteran  replied, 
•*  all  returns — all  but  the  two  millioiwof  Frencnmen 
who  have  died  for  the  sake  of  destfoying  the  very 
System  whieh  you  are  now  rebuilding."  These 
officers  are  said  to  have  paid  dearly  for  their  un- 
f  courtly  language.    Moreau  was  not  to  be  tamnered 

►  with  by  Berthier.    The  chief  consul  personally  in- 

vited him  to  be  present  at  the  Te  Deum  in  Notre 
Dame,  to  altend  afterward  at  the  consecration  of 
some  coiours,  and,  lastly,  to  dine  at  the  Tuilleries. 
Moreau  answered,  u  I  accept  the  last  part  of  your 
invitation.,, 

A  third  great  measure,  adopted  about  the  same 

period,  was  received  with   iinqualified   applause. 

This  was  the  establishment  of  a  national  System  of 

education,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  much 

feit,  since  the  old  universities  and  sehools  under  the 

f  management  of  the  clergy  had  Seen  broken  up 

i  amid  the  first  violence  of  the  revolution.      The 

;  Polytechnic  School,  established  under  the  direction 

of  Monge,  dates  from  this  epoch;  and  furnished 

France,  in  the  sequel,  with  a  long  train  of  eminent 

men  for  every  department  of  the  public  Service. 

It  was  now  also  that  the  chief  consul  commenced 

[  the  great  task  of  providing  France  with  ^  uniform 

code  of  laws.     He  himself  took  constant1,"  an 
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tarnest  share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  jurists,  who 
were  employed  in  this  gigantic  undertaking;  and 
astonished  them  by  the  admirable  Observation« 
which  his  native  sagacity  suggested,  in  relation  to 
matten  commonly  considered  as  wholly  out  of  the 
reach  of  unprofessional  persona.  But  of  the  new 
code  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Buonaparte  at  this  period  devised,  and  began  to 
put  into  execution,  innumerable  public  works,  of 
the  highest  Utility.  The  inland  navigation  of  Lan- 
guedoc  was  to  be  made  complete:  a  great  canal 
between  the  Yonne  and  the  Saonne  was  begun,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  a  perfect  water  communica- 
tion  quite  acroes  the  republican  dominion— from 
Marseilles  to  Amsterdam.  Numberless  bridges, 
roads,  museums,  were  planned ;  and  the  vain  were 
flattered  with  rising  monuments  of  macnificence, 
while  the  wise  recognised  in  every  such  display  the 
depth  and  forecast  of  a  genius  made  for  empire. 

Thus  far  the  measures  of  the  consulate  may  be 
said  to  have  carried  with  them  the  approbation  of 
all  but  a  few  individuals.  They  were  accompanied 
or  followed  by  proceedings,  some  of  which  roused, 
or  strengthened  and  confirmed,  sentiments  of  a  very 
differentdescription  amongvariousimportant  classet 
of  the  French  Community;  while  others  were  well 
calculated  to  revive  the  suspicion  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring  nations. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  idea  of  the  legion  of  honour 
arose  in  the  breast  of  Napoleon  on  witnessing  one 
day,  from  a  window  at  the  Tuilleries,  the  admiration 
'with  which  the  crowd  before  the  palace  regarded 
the  stars  and  crosses  worn  by  the  marquis  Lucche- 
sini^  ambassador  of  Prussia,  as  he  descended  from 
his  carriage.  The  republ^can^members  of  the  senate 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  Institution  of  an 
oräer,  with  insignia,  was  anv  thing  but  the  first  step 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  bödy  of  nobility ;  and  they 
resisted  the  proposed  measure  with  considerable 
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pertinaoity.  On  this  head,  as  011  that  of  the  con- 
cordat  with  the  pope,  the  chief  consul  condescended 
to  enter  personally  into  discussion  with  the  chief 
persona  who  differed  from  his  opinion,  or  suspected 
his  intentions :  and  if  any,  who  heard  his  language 
on  this  occasion,  doubted  that  both  nobility  and 
monarchy  were  designed  to  follow  hard  behind  the 
legion  of  honour,  they  must  have  been  singularly 
slow  of  understanding.  Berihier  had  cailed  ribbons 
and  crosses  "the  playthings  of  monarchy,"  and 
cited  the  Romans  of  old  as  *having  no  system  of 
honorary  rewards."  "  They  are  always  talking  to 
us  of  the  Romans,"  said  Buonaparte.  "  The  Romans 
had  patricians,  knights,  Citizens,  and  slaves: — for 
each  class  different  dresses  and  different  manners — 
honorary  recompenses  for  every  species  of  merit — 
mural  crowns — civic  crowns— ovations — triumphs 
— titles.  When  the  noble  band  of  patricians  lost 
its  influence,  Rome  feil  to  pieces — the  people  were 
vile  rabble.  It  was  then  that  you  saw  the  fury  of 
Marias,  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla,  and  afterward  of 
the  emperors.  In  like  manner,  Brutus  is  talked  of 
as  the  enemy  of  tyrants:  he  was  an  aristocrat,  who 
stabbed  Caesar,  because  Caesar  wished  to  lower  the 
authority  of  the  noble  Senate.  You  talk  of  chüd's 
raiäes—ie  it  so :  it  is  with  such  rattles  that  men  are 
led.  1  would  not  say  that  to  the  multitude ;  but  in 
a  Council  of  statesmen  one  mav  speak  the  truth.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  French  people  love  liberty 
and  equality.  Their  character  has  not  been  changed 
in  ten  years:  they  are  still  what  their  ancestors,  the 
Gauls,  were,  vain  and  light.  They  are  susceptible 
but  of  one  sentiment— -fwnour.  It  is  right  to  afford 
nourishment  to  this  sentiment,  and  to  allow  of  dis- 
tinctions.  Observe  how  the  people  bow  before  the 
decorations  of  foreigners.  Voltaire  calls  the  com- 
mon  soldiers  Alexandert  at  five  saus  a  day.  He  was 
" right:  it  is  just  so.  Do  you  imagine  that  you  can 
inake  men  fight  by  reasoning!  Never.    You  must 
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bribc  them  with  glory,  distinetions,  rewards.  To 
come  to  the  point ;  during  ten  years  there  has  been 
a  talk  of  institutions.  Where  are  tbey!  All  ha« 
been  overtumed :  our  business  is  to  buüd  up.  There 
is  a  government  with  certain  power» :  as  to  all  the 
Test  of  the  nation,  what  is  it  but  gratnsof  sandf 
Before  the  republic  can  be  definitely  established, 
we  must,  as  a  roundation,  cast  some  block»  of  srantte 
on  the  soil  of  France.  In  fine,  it  is  agreed  that  we 
bave  need  of  some  kind  of  institutions.  If  this 
legion  of  honour  is  not  approved,  let  some  other  be 
suggested.  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  alone  will  save 
the  State ;  but  it  will  do  its  part."  Such  were  the 
words  of  Napoleon  when  the  scheine  was  in  prepa- 
ration.  Many  years  afterward,  in  his  exile  at  St. 
Helena,  he  thus  spoke  of  his  order.  •*  It  was  the 
leversion  of  every  one  who  was  an  honour  to  his 
country,  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
eontributed  to  the  national  prosperity  and  glory. 
Some  were  dissatisfied  because  the  decoration  was 
alike  for  officers  and  soldiers ;  others  because  it  was 

Sven  to  civil  and  military  merit  mdiscriminately» 
ut  if  ever  it  cease  to  be  the  recompense  of  the 
brave  private,  or  be  confined  to  soldiers  alone,  it  will 
cease  to  be  the  legion  of  honour." 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1802,  the  legion  of  honou» 
was  formally  instituted,  and  crosses  wklely  dis* 
Iributed  among  the  aoldiery,  and  among  Citizens  of 
almost  all  professions. 

The  personal  authority  of  the  future  emperor, 
meantime,  was  daily  widening  and  strengthening» 
After  the  consulate  was  established  in  France,  some 
corresponding  change  in  the  government  of  the  Ci* 
«alpine  republic  was  judgednecessary,  and  Napoleon 
took  care  that  it  should  be  so  condueted  as  to  give 
himself  not  only  permanent,  but  wholly  independent, 
power  beyond  the  Alps.  A  Convention  of  450  Ita» 
lian  deputies  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Lyons ;  and 
there  Talleyrand  was  readv  to  dietate  the  terms  ol 
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a  new  Constitution,  by  which  the  executive  Functions 
were  to  be  lodged  in  a  president  and  vice-president, 
the  legislative  in  a  Council  chosen  from  three  elec- 
toral  Colleges.  It  was  next  proposed  that  Buona- 
parte  shoiild  be  invited  to  take  on  him  the  Office  of 
President — Baonaparte,  it  was  Studiously  explained, 
not  as  clüef  consul  of  France,  but  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual  capacity.  He  repaired  to  Lyons  in  person, 
and  having  harangued  the  Convention  in  the  Italian 
tongue,  assumed  the  dignity  thus  conferred  on  him 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1803. 

The  next  step  was  to  prolong  the  period  of  his 
French  consulate.  Chabot  de  L*Allier,  his  creature, 
moved  in  the  tribunate  that  the  conservative  Senate 
flhould  be  requested  to  mark  the  national  feelings 
of  gratitude  by  conferring  some  new  honour  on 
Napoleon.  The  Senate  proposed  accordingly  that 
he  should  be  declared  consul  for  a  second  period  of 
ten  years,  to  commence  on  the  expiration  of  his 
present  magisiracy.  He  thanked  thera;  but  said 
ne  could  not  accept  of  any  such  Prolongation  of  his 
power  except  from  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  To 
the  people  the  matter  was  to  be  referred ;  but  the 
second  and  third  consuls,  in  preparing  the  edict  of 
the  senaie  for  public  inspection  and  ratification,  were 
instructed  by  their  master-colleague  to  introduce  an 
important  change  in  its  terms.  The  question  which 
they  sent  down  was,  "Shall  Buonaparte  be  chief 
eonsul  for  life?"  No  mention  was  made  of  ien 
years.  Books  were  opened  as  on  a  former  occasion : 
the  officers  of  government  in  the  departments  weU 
knew  in  what  method  to  conduct  the  business,  and 
the  voice  of  the  nation  was  declared  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  decree.  Some  fe  w  hundreds  of  sturdy  repub- 
licans  alone  recorded  their  Opposition ;  and  Carnot, 
who  headed  them,  said  he  well  knew  he  was  signing 
.  his  own  sentence  of  exile.  But  Napoleon  was 
strong  enough  to  dispense  with  any  such  severities. 
Carnot  remained  in  safety,  but  out  of  omce,  until, 
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many  yean  afterward,  hui  Services  were  tendered 
and  accepted  on  the  entrance  of  foreign  inrader» 
into  France.  Boonaparte  was  proclamaed  eonsul 
for  life  on  the  15th  of  May. 

Shortly  afterward,  in  the  coramittee  occopied 
with  the  code»  Napoleon  entered  apon  a  long  disqut- 
sition  in  favoar  of  the  Roman  law  of  adoption 
urging,  with  intrepid  logic,  that  an  heir  so  ehoses 
ought  to  be  even  dearer  than  a  son.  The  object  of 
this  harangne  was  not  difficnit  of  detection.  Napo- 
leon had  no  longer  any  hope  of  haring  ehüdren  by 
Josephine;  and  meditated  the  adoption  of  one  of 
his  brother's  sons  as  his  heir.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn  a  simple  edict  of  the  conserratire  Senate 
authorized  him  to  appoint  his  successor  in  the  con- 
sulate  by  a  testamentary  deed.  By  this  act  (Aug. 
2, 1702)  a  new  dynasty  was  ealled  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  farce  of  opening  books  in  the  depart- 
roents  was  dispensed  with.  Henceforth  the  words 
"tiberty,  Equality,  Sorvtrtigvty  oftkt  Penpte,**  dis* 
appeared  from  the  State  papers  and  official  docu- 
ments  of  the  government — oor  did  thechange  attract 
much  notice.  The  nation  had  a  raaster,  and  sat 
by,  indifferent  spectators;  while  he,  wnder  whose 
sway  life  and  property  were  considered  safe,  dis* 

Eosed  of  political  rights  and  Privileges  accoiding  to 
is  pleasure.* 

•  See  Wordsworth't  yeree»,  «  wrftten  at  Calais, the  15th  Auf.  1818,* 
In  whieh  the  indifterence  of  the  people  is  coaUasted  witb  tbeir  eattaav 
'     i  In  ibe  early  days  of  tue  revoluüaa. 


u  Festivals  hate  I  seen  tbat  were  not  n 
Tliia  fs  young  Buonaparte's  natal  day ; 
And  bis  Is  henceforth  an  establish'd  sway, 
Consul  for  life.    With  worship  France  proriaiM 
Her  approbation,  and  with  pomps  andgames. 
Heaven  grant  that  otber  eittes  may  be  gay! 
Calais  is  not :  and  I  have  bent  my  way 
To  the  eeacoa*t,  noting  tbat  eaeh  man  frames 
His  buslness  as  he  likes.    Anotiier  tiroe 
That  was,  when  I  was  here  long  yeare  ago: 
Tbe  senselessneas  of  ioy  was  ihen  sublim*!"  «W 
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This  year  was  distinguished  by  events  of  another 
Order,  and  not  likely  to  be  conteraplated  with  indi£ 
ference  by  the  powere  of  Europe.  After  the  peace 
of  Araiens  was  ratified»  certain  treatieä,  which  the 
chief  consul  had  concluded  with  Turkey,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  hitherto  kept  profoundly  secret, 
were  made  known.  The  porte,  it  now  appeared, 
had  yielded  to  France  all  the  Privileges  of  commerce 
which  that  govemment  had  ever  conceded  to  the 
most  favoured  nation*.  Spain  had  agreed  that 
Parma,  after  the  deathof  the  reigning  prince,  should 
be  added  to  the  dominions  of  Franee :  and  Portugal 
had  actually  ceded  her  province  in  Guyana.  In 
every  quaiter  of  the  world  the  grasping  ambition  of 
Buonaparte  seemed  to  have  found  some  prey. 

Nearer  him,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  been  pre- 
paring  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  independence  of  Swit- 
zerland,  and  virtually  unite  that  country  also  to  his 
empire.  The  contracting  parties  in  the  treaty  of 
LuneviHe  had  gmranteta  the  independence  of  the 
Helvetic  repubfic,  and  the  unquestionable  right  of 
the  Swiss  to  model  their  govemment  in  what  form 
they  pleased»  There  were  two  parties  there  as 
elsewhere — one  who  desired  the  lull  re-estahlish- 
tnent  of  the  old  federative  Constitution— another 
who  preferred  the  model  of  the  French  republic 
*'one  and  indivisible»"  To  the  former  party  the 
small  mountain  cantons  adheredr— the  wealthier  and 
aristocratic  cantons  to  the  latter.  Their  disputes  at 
last  sweiled  into  civil  war— -and  the  party  who  pre- 
ferred the  old  Constitution,  being  headed  by  the 
gallant  Aloys  Reding,  were  generally"  successful. 
Napoleon,  who  had  fomented  their  quarrel,  now, 
unasked  and  unexpected,  assumed  to  himself  the 
character  of  arbiter  between  the  contending  parties. 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  eighteen  cantons,  in 
which  these  words  occur: — "Your  history  shows 
that  your  intestine  wars  cannot  be  terminated,  except 
througli  the  Intervention,  of  France.    I  had,  it  m 
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true,  resolved  not  to  intermeddle  in  your  affairs— 
but  I  cannot  remain  insensible  to  tne  distress  of 
which  I  see  you  the  prey ;— I  recall  my  resolution 
of  neutrality— I  consent  to  be  the  mediator  in  your 
differences."  Rapp,  adjutant-general,  was  the  bearer 
of  this  insolent  manifesto.  To  cut  short  all  dkicus- 
sion,  Ney  entered  Switzeriand  at  the  head  of  40,000 
troops.  Resistance  was  höpeiess.  Aloys  Reding 
dismissed  his  brave  followers,  was  arrested,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Aarburg.  The  govern- 
ment  was  arranged  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  Napoleon,  who  henceforth  added  to  his  other 
titles  that  of  "grand  mediator  of  the  Helvetic 
republic."  Switzeriand  was,  in  effect,  degraded 
into  a  province  of  France;  and  became  bound  to 
maintain  an  army  of  16,000  men,  who  were  to  be  at 
the  disposal,  whenever  it  should  please  hhn  to  re- 
quire  their  aid,  of  the  grand  mediator.  England 
sent  an  envoy  to  remonstrate  against  this  Signal  and 
unprovoked  rapacity :  but  the  other  power«  suffered 
it  to  pass  without  any  formal  Opposition.  The  suf- 
ferings,  however,  of  Aloys  Reding  and  his  brave 
associates,  and  this  andacious  crushing-down  of  the 
old  spirit  of  Swiss  freedom  and  independence,  were 
heard  of  throughout  all  Europe  with  deep  indigna- 
tion. 

Feelings  of  the  same  kind  were  nomished  every 
where  by  the  results  of  an  expedition  which  Buona- 
parte  sent  before  the  close  of  1801  to  St.  Domingo, 
for  the  purpose  of  reconqueringthat  island  to  France. 
The  black  and  coloured  population  had  risen,  at  the 
revolutionary  period,  upon  their  white  maeters,  and 
after  scenes  of  terrible  slaughter  and  devastation, 
emancipated  themselves.  The  chief  authority  was, 
by  degrees,  vested  in  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  a 
negro,  who,  durin g  the  war,  displayed  the  ferocity 
of  a  barbarian,  but  after  its  conclusion,  won  the 
applause  and  admiration  of  all  men  by  the  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  his  administration.     Conscious 
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(hat,  whenever  peace  should  be  restored  in  Europe, 
France  would  make  efforts  to  recover  her  riebest 
colony,  Toussaint  adopted  measures  likely  to  con- 
ciliate  the  exiled  plahters  and  the  government  of 
the  mother  country.  A  Constitution  on  the  consular 
modcl  was  established,  Toussaint  being  its  Buona- 
parte :  the  supremaey  of  France  was  to  beacknow- 
iedged  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  white  proprietors 
were  to  receive  half  the  produee  of  the  lands  of 
wluch  the  insurgents  had  taken  possession.  But 
Napoleon  heard  of  all  these  arrangements  with  dis- 
pleasure  and  contempt.  He  fitted  out  a  numerous 
licet,  carry ing  an  army  füll  20,000  strong,  under  the 
Orders  of  general  Leclerc,  the  husband  of  his  own 
favourite  sister  Pauline.  It  has  often  been  said,  and 
without  contradiction,  that  the  soldters  sent  on  this 
errand  Were  chiefly  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
whose  good»will  to  the  constd  was  to  be  doubted. 
Leclerc  summoned  Toussaint  (Jan.  2, 1802)  to  sur- 
render, in  a  letter  which  conveyed  expressions  of 
much  personal  respeet  from  JBuonaparte.  The 
negro  chief,  justly  apprehending  insincerity,  stood 
out,  anddefendcd  himself  gallantly  for  a  brief  space ; 
but  strong  hold  after  strong  hold  yielded  to  numbers 
and  diseipline ;  and  at  length  he  too  submitted,  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  retire  in 
safety  to  his  plantation.  Some  obscure  rumours  of 
insurrection  were  soon  made  the  pretext  for  arrest- 
ing  him;  and  he,  being  put  on  board  ship,  and  sent 
to  France,  was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon,  where  either 
the  midnight  cord  or  dagger,  or  the  wasting  influ- 
ence  of  confinement  and  nopeless  misery,  ere  long 

Eut  an  end  to  his  life.    His  mysterious  fate,  both 
efore  and  after  its  consummation,  excited  great 
interest.*    The  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  French  sol- 

*  Wftnev,  among  otber  evidencet,  the  noble  ■oimet  orWordfirorth— 

"Tousiaimt,  the  moBt  unhappy  man  of  men ! 
Whether  the  aU-cheering  eun  be  ftee  to  abed 
Vol.  I— T 
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«tiery,  In  their  subjugation  of  St  Domingo,  equalled 
(it  could  not  have  snrpassed)  that  of  the  barbarous 
negroes  whom  they  opposed ;  but  was  heard  of  with 
disgnst  and  horror,  such  as  no  excesses  of  mere 
savages  could  have  excited.  As  if  Heaven  had 
foeen  raoved  by  tbese  bloody  deeds  of  vengeance, 
disease  broke  out  in  the  camp:  (housands,  and 
among  them  Leclerc  himself,  died.  For  the  time, 
however,  the  Frenchr  armament  triumphed— and,  in 
the  exultatton  of  victory,  the  government  at  home 
had  the  extreme  and  seemingly  purposeless  ungene- 
rosity,  to  publish  an  edict  banishingall  of  the  negro 
face  from  their  European  dominions.*  But  the  yel- 
low  fever  was  rapidly  consuming  the  French  army  in 
St  Domingo;  and  the  island,  again  filled  with  irre- 
conciiable  feuds,  remained  ready  to  fall  into  other 
fceeping,  as  it  eventually  did  into  the  hand  of  Eng* 
«and,  on  the  reeommencement  of  the  war  in  1803« 

Hb  beama  around  thee,  or  thon  reat  thy  head 
Pillowed  insome  dark  dungeon's  noisome  den— 
O,  miserable  chieftain !  where  and  when 
Will  tbou  find  patience  ?— Yet  die  not ;  do  thon 
Wear  ratber  in  thy  bonds  a  cbeerful  brow : 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 
Live  and  take  comfort.    Thon  has  left  bebind 
Powere  that  will  work  for  thee;  Air,  Earth,  andSttefi 
There  's  not  a  breatbing  of  the  common  Wind 
That  will  forget  thee ;  thon  hast  great  alHei ; 
Thy  frienda  are  Exultations,  Agonies, 
And  Love,  and  man's  nnconquerable  Mind.n 

See  Wordsworth'a  1001161!  "29d  Sept.  1803." 

«•  We  had  a  feltow-passenger,  wbo  came 
From  Calais  with  us,  gaudy  in  array,— 
A  negro  woman  like  j  lady  gay, 
Yet  silent  as  a  woman  fearing  Maine ; 
Dejected,  meek,  yet  pitiably  tarne, 
She  sat,  from  notlce  turning  not  away, 
But  on  our  proffered  kindness  still  did  lay 
A  weicht  of  languid  speech,  or  at  the  aame 
Was  silent,  motionless  in  eyes  and  face. 
She  was  a  negro  woman  driven  from  France— 
Rejected,  fike  all  others  of  tbat  race, 
Not  one  of  wbom  may  now  find  footing  there  j 
Thoa  the  poor  outcast  did  to  us  declare, 
NoriDunmiMd  at  the  unfeeling  ordinance." 
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The  course  of  Napoleon'»  conduct,  in  and  out  of 
Europe,  was  calculated  to  fill  all  independent  neigh- 
bours  with  new  or  aggravated  suspicion;  and  in 
England,  where  public  opinion  possesses  the  largest 

|  means  of  making  itself  heard,  and  consequently  the 

greatest  power,  the  prevalence  of  such  feelings 

I  becarae,  from  day  to  day,  more  marked.    The  Bri- 

tish envoy's  reclamation  against  the  oppression  of 
Switzerland,  was  but  one  of  many  drops,  which 
were  soon  to  cause  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  over- 
flow.  As  in  most  quarreis,  there  was  something 
both  of  rieht  and  of  wrong  on  eitber  side.  When 
the  Englisn  government  remonstrated  against  any 
of  those  daring  invasions  of  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent nations,  or  crafty  enlargements,  by  diplo- 
matic  means,  of  the  power  of  France,  by  which  this 
period  of  peace  was  distinguished,  the  chief  consul 
could  always  reply,  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Jaines's, 
on  their  part,  had  not  yet  fulfilled  one  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  by  placing  Malta  in  the  keeping 
of  some  power  which  had  been  neutral  in  the  pre* 
ceding  war.  The  rejoinder  was  obvious:  to  wit, 
*  that  Napoleon  was  every  day  taking  measures 
wholiy  inconsistent  with  that  balance  of  power 
which  the  treaty  of  Amiens  contemplated.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  he,  in  hia  audaciously  ambitious 
movements,  had  contrived  to  keep  withm  the  strict 
terms  of  the  treaty;  and  it  can  as  little  be  disputed 
that  the  Englisn  cabinet  had  eqmty  with  them, 
although  they  violated  the  letter  of  the  law,  in 
their  retention  of  the  inheritance  of  the  knights  of 

|  St  John. 

The  feelings  of  the  rival  nations,  however,  were 
soon  kinaled  into  rage:  and,  on  either  side  of  the 

f  Channel,  the  language  of  the  public  prints  assumed 

1  a  complexion  of  even  more  bitter  violence  than  had 

been  observable  during  the  war.    The  English  jour- 

.  nalifetg  resorted  to  foul,  and  often  false,  and  even 

f  absurd,  personal  criminations  of  the  chief  consul  of 
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France :  and  the  Parisian  newspapers  replied  in  lai\ 
guage  equally  indefensible  on  the  score  of  trvrth  ani 
decency,  but  with  this  most  essential  difference,  tha* 
whereas  the  press  of  England  was  free,  that  of 
France,  being  entirely  under  the  control  of  Fouch6 
and  the  police,  could  not,  as  all  men  knew,  put  forth 
any  such  calumnies  otherwise  than  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  consular  gorernment.  When  Napoleon 
complained  to  the  English  ministers,  their  answer 
was  obvibus ;  "  Oqr  courts  of  law  are  open— -we  are 
ourselves  accustomed  to  be  abused  as  you  are,  and 
in  them  we,  like  you,  have  our  only  recourse." 
The  paragraphs  in  the  Moniteur,  pn  the  other  hand, 
were,  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  virtually  so  many 
manifestos  of  the  Tuilleries. 

Of  all  the  populär  engines  which  moved  the  spieen 
of  Napoleon,  the  most  offensive  was  a  newspaper 
(u  L'  Ambigu")  published  in  the  Freneh  language,  in 
London,  by  one  Peltier,aroyalist  emigrant;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  advice  which  could  be  oftered,  he  at 
length  condescended  to  prosecute  the  author  in  the 
English  courts  of  law.  M.  Peltierhad  the  good  for- 
tune  to  retain,  as  his  counsel,  Mr.  Mackintosh,*  an 
advocate  of  most  brilliant  talents,  and,  morecver, 
especially  distinguished  for  his  support  of  the  ori- 
ginal principles  of  the  Freneh  revolution.  On  th© 
trial  which  ensned,  this  orator,  in  defence  of  his 
dient,  delivered  a  philippic  against  the  personal  cha- 
racter  and  ambitious  measures  of  Napoleon,  immea- 
surably  more  calculated  to  injure  the  chief  consul  in 
public  opinion  throughout  Europe,  than  all  the  efforts 
of  a  lhousand  newspapers;  and,  though  the  Jury 
found  Peltier  guilty  of  übel,  the  result  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  signal  triumph  to  the  party  of  whom  he  had 
been  the  organ. 

This  was  a  most  imprudent,  as  well  as  undignified 
proeeeding;  but  ere  the  defendant,  Peltier,  could  be 

•Kowfik 
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called  upfor  jndgment,  thedoubtful  relations  of  the 
chief  consul  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  were 
to  assume  a  different  appearance.  The  tmce  of 
Amiens  already  approached  its  close.  Buonaparte 
hadV  perhaps,  some  right  to  complain  of  the  un- 
bridled  abuse  of  the  British  press ;  but  the  British 
govemment  had  a  far  more  serious  cause  of  re- 
clamation  against  him.  Under  pretence  of  esta- 
bttshing  French  consul*  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce, he  sent  persons,  chlefly  of  the  military  pro« 
fession,  who  carried  ordere  to  make  exact  plans  of 
all  the  harboörs  and  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  gentlemen  endeavoured  to  execute  their  com- 
mission  with  all  possible  privacy;  but  the  discövery 
of  their  occupation  was  soon  made;  they  were  sent 
,  back  to  France  without  ceremony;  and  this  trea  ^ 
cherous  measure  of  their  govemment  was  openly 
denounced  as  a  violatkm  of  every  rule  öf  international 
law,  and  a  piain  Symptom  of  warlike  preparation. 

Ere  hostilities  were  renewed,  Buonaparte  em 
ployed  M.  Meyer,  president  of  the  regency  of  War- 
saw,  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  then  resident  in  Poland.  He  pro- 
posed  that  Louis  should  execute  a  formal  deed,  re- 
signing  for  himself  and  his  family  all  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  France,  and  offered  in  return  to  put  the 
Bourbon  princes  in  possession  of  independent  do- 
minions  in  Italy.  The  heir  of  the  French  kings 
answered  in  language  worthy  of  hi«  birth.  u  I  do 
not  confound  Monsieur  Buonaparte,"  saidhe, u  with 
thoee  who  have  preeeded  him.  I  esteem  his  bravery 
and  military  geniu«:  I  owe  him  good-will  for  many 
of  the  acta  of  his  govemment — for  benefits  done  to 
my  people  I  will  always  consider  as  done  to  me. 
But  he  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  my  rights 
oan  ever  be  made  the  subjeet  of  bargain  and  com- 
promise.  Could  they  have  been  called  in  question, 
this  verv  application  would  have  established  them. 
What  the  oestgns  of  God  may  be  for  me  and  my 
TS 
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to  rival  the  newspapers  in  their  broad  denunciations 
of  the  restless  and  insatiable  ambition  of  the  chief 
consul. — "  Buonaparte,"  saidMr.Wyndham,  "  is  the 
Hannibal  who  bas  sworn  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
destruction  of  England.  War  cannot  be  far  off, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  much  safer  to  anticipate 
the  blow  than  to  expect  it.  I  would  advise  rainis- 
ters  to  appeal  to  the  high-minded  and  proud  of  heart 
— whether  thev  succeed  or  not,  we  shaU  not  then 
gp  down  like  the  Augustulu"  «« The  destruction  of 
this  country,"  said  Mr.  Sheridan,  "  is  the  first  Vision 
that  breaks  on  the  French  consul  through  the  gleam 
of  the  morning;  this  is  his  last  prayer  at  night,  to 
whatever  deity  he  may  address  it,  whether  to  Jupi- 
ter orto  Mahomet,  to  the  goddess  of  battles  or  tbe 
goddess  of  reason.  Look  at  the  map  of  Europe, 
from  which  France  was  said  to  be  expunged,  and 
now  see  nothing  but  France.  If  the  ambition  of 
Buonaparte  be  immeasurable,  there  are  abundant 
reasons,  why  it  should  be  progressive." 

Stung  to  the  quick  by  these  continual  invectives, 
Napoleon  so  far  descended  from  his  dignity  as  to 
make  them  the  subject  of  personal  complamt  and 
reproach  to  the  English  ambassador.  He  obtruded 
himself  on  the  department  of  Talleyrand,  and  at- 
tempted  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the  ambassador, 
lord  Whitworth,  by  a  display  of  rüde  violence,  such 
as  had,  indeed,  succeeded  with  the  Austrian  envoy 
at  Campo-Formio*  but  which  produced  no  effeqt 
whatever  in  the  case  of  this  calm  and  high-spirited 
nobleman.  The  first  of  their  Conferences  took  place 
in  February;  when  the  consul  harangued  lord 
Whitworth  for  nearly  two  hours,  hardly  permitting 
him  to  interpose  a  word  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  "  Every  gale  that  blöws  from  England  is 
burdened  with  enmit^,9'  said  he,  "your  govern- 
ment  countenances  Georges,  Pichegru,  and  other 
infamous  men,  who  have  sworn  to  assassinate  me. 
Your  Journals  slander  me»  and  tbe  redres»  I  am. 
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offered  is  bat  adding  mockery  to  insult.  I  could 
make  myself  master  of  Egypt  to-morrow,  if 
pleased.  Egypt,  vndeed,  mutt,  sooner  or  later,  belang 
to  France ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  go  to  war  for  suci* 
a  trivial  objeet.  What  could  I  gain  by  war  ?  Inva  * 
sion  would  be  my  only  means  of  annoying  you ' 
and  invasion  you  shall  have,if  war  be  forced  on  me 
— but  I  confess  the  chances  would  be  a  hundred  to 
one  against  me  in  such  an  attempt.  In  ten  years  I 
could  not  hope  to  have  a  fleet  able  to  dispute  the 
seas  with  you;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  army  of 
France  could  be  recruited  in  a  few  weeks  to  480,000 
inen.  United,  we  might  govern  the  world; — why 
canwe  not  understand  each  other?"  Lord  Whit- 
worth  could  not  but  observe  the  meaning  of  these 
nints,  and  answered,  as  beeame  him,  that  the  king 
of  England  had  no  wish  but  to  preserve  his  own 
rights,  and  scorned  the  thought  of  becoming  a  part- 
ner with  France  in  a  general  scheine  of  spoliation 
and  oppression.  They  parted  with  cold  civility,  and 
negotiations  were  resumed  in  the  usual  manner ;  but 
England  stood  firm  in  the  refusal  to  give  up  Malta-« 
at  least  for  ten  years  to  come.  The  aggressions 
of  Napoleon  had  wholly  changed  the  arrangement 
of  territory  and  power  contemplated  when  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  was  drawn  up;  what  security  could  there 
be  for  the  retention  of  Malta  by  Naples,  or  any  such 
minor  power,  if  Buonaparte  wished  to  have  it !  To 
surrender  it  would  in  fact  be  to  yield  an  impregnable 
harbour  and  citadel  in  the  heart  of  the  Levant,  to  a 
government  which  had  gone  on  tramplingdown  the 
mdependence  of  State  after  slate  in  the  west.  Mean- 
time,  the  English  government  openly  annoonced,  in 
parliament,  that  the  position  of  aftaire  seemed  to 
be  füll  of  alarm— that  the  French  were  manning 
fleets  and  recruiting  their  armies,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  sitnilar  measures; 
and,  accordin^ly,  a  oonsiderable  additiön  to  the 
military  estabhshment  was  agreed  to* 
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Tbus  stood  matters  on  the  13th  of  Maren,  when 
,ord  Whitworth  made  his  appearance  at  the  levee 
of  the  chief  consul,  in  Company  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  diplomatic  body.  Napoleon  no  sooner  entered, 
than,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  English  ambassador,  he 
exclaimed  aloud  and  fiercely,  in  presence  of  the 
circle,  "  You  are  then  determined  on  war!"  Lord 
Whitworth  denied  the  charge,but  the  consul  drowned 
his  voice,  and  pursued  thns : — "  We  have  been  at 
war  for  fifteen  years-— you  are  resolved  to  have 
fifteen  years  more  of  it— you  force  me  to  it."  He 
then  turned  to  the  other  ministers  and  said,  in  the 
gante  violent  tone,  "the  English  wish  for  war;  but 
if  they  draw  the  sword  first,  I  will  be  the  last  to 
sheath  it  again.  They  do  not  respect  treaties — 
henceforth  we  must  cover  them  with  black  crape." 
Theo,  turnin^  again  to  Whitworth,  "  to  what  pur- 
pose,"  he  cried,  ".are  these  armaments  ?  If  you 
arm,  I  will  arm  too;  if  you  fight,  Ican  fight  also. 
You  may  destroy  Franoe,  but  you  cannot  intimidate 
her."  "  We  desire  neither  to  injure  nor  to  alarra 
her,  but  to  live  on  terms  of  good  intelligence,"  said 
lord  Whitworth.  "Respect  treaties,  then,"  said 
Napoleon;  "wo  to  those  by  whom  they  are  not 
respected ! — they  shall  be  responsible  to  Europe  for 
the  result."  He  repeated  these  last  words  sternly, 
and  immediately  quitted  the  apartment,  leaving  the 
assembled  ministers  utterly  confounded  by  this  in- 
decent  display  of  violence. 

Sorae  persons,  who  knew  Buonaparte  well,  have 
always  asserted  that  this  undignified  scene  was  got 
up  with  calm  premeditation,  and  that  the  ferocity  of 
passien  on  the  occasion  was  a  mere  piece  of  acting. 
Lord  Whitworth,  however,  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  men  and  manners,  and  he  never  doubted  that  the 
haughty  soldier  yielded  to  the  uncontrollable  vehe« 
mence  of  wrath.  The  cautious  Talleyrand  made 
various  efforts  to  explain  away  the  intemperate 
word«  of  his  master^  but  they*  and  the  tone  in  which 
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they  had  been  uttered,  went  far  to  increase  the  jea* 
lousy  and  animosity'of  the  English  government  and 
fiation»  and  to  revive  01*  confirxri  the  suspicion  with 
Which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  had  had  but  töo 
much  reason  to  regard  the  career  of  revolutionär? 
France.  , 

On  the  löth  of  May,  Great  Britain  declared  war* 
Orders  had  previously  been  given  for  seizing  French 
shipping  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  it  is  said 
that  300  vessels,  containing  property  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  Sterling«  had  been  laid  hold  of  ac- 
cordingly ,  ere  the  proclamation  of  hostilities  reached 
Paris*  Whether  the  custom  of  thus  unceremo* 
niously  seizing  private  property,  under  such  circum- 
stances,  be  right,  oh  abstract  principle,  or  wrong, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  custom  had  been  long 
established,  acted  upon  by  England  on  all  similar 
occasions,  and  of  course  considered,  after  the  lapse 
of  agea,  and  the  acquiescence  of  innumerable  trea- 
ties,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  European  System  of 
warfare.  This  was  not  denied  by  Napoleon ;  but 
he  saw  the  opportunity,  and  determined  to  profit  by 
it,  of  exciting  the  jealousyof  other  governments.by  • 
reclaiming  against  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  Eng« 
land,  of  a  species  of  assault  which  England,  from 
her  maritime  predorninance,  has  more  temptations 
and  better  means  toadopt.than  any  other  power« 
He  resolved,  therefore*  to  retaliate  by  a  wholly  un- 
precedented  outrage.  The  very  night  that  the  reso- 
iution  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  rear,hed  Paris, 
Orders  were  given  for  arresting  the  persona  of  all 
English  subjects  residkig  or  travelling  within  the 
domüiions  of  France* 

Not  less  than  10,000  persona  chiefly  of  course  of 
the  higher  classes  of  society,  thus  found  themselves 
condemned  to  captivity  in  a  hostile  land.  Had  Na« 
poleon  adopted  less  violent  measures,  his  reclama- 
tions  against  the  English  government  might  have 
been  favourably  attended  to  throughout  Europe. 
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Bat  this  despotic  and  unparalleled  infliction  of  exile 
and  misery  on  a  host  of  innocent  private  individualsj 
was  produktive  of  far  different  effects.  lt  mo\ed 
universal  sympathy,  Indignation,  and  disgust. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

JUconmtneementof  the  War-~Prentk  Seile  Hanoter  and  Maplee— TU 
English  take  St.  Domingo  and  other  colonies—Sckeme  of  invading 
England  resumed—Morean—Pickegm—  George*  Codoudal— Capto** 
Wrigkt— Marder  of  tke  Duke  Dr Engkien— Xapoleon  Emperor  of 
France— King  of  Itdlp—Qenoa  watet  to  tke  Empire. 

The  war  was  re-opened  vigorously  on  both  sides. 
The  English  fleets  rapidly  reconquered  various  colo- 
nies  surrendered  back  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  forced  also  the  dwindled  array  wnich 
Leclerc  had  commanded  to  yieid  up  St.  Domingo. 
Buonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  despised  utterly  the 
distinction  between  the  British  empire  and  Hanover 
— a  possession  indeed  of  the  same  prince,  but  totally 
unconnected  with  the  English  Constitution,  and,  as 
belonging  to  the  Germanic  empire,  entitled,  if  it 
chose,  to  remain  neutral — and  having  first  marched 
an  arniy  into  Holland,  ordered  Mortier,  its  chief,  to 
advance  without  ceremony  and  seize  the  electorate 
— as  a  pledge,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  for  the  delivery 
of  Malta.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
pretext,  French  troops  poured  into  the  south  of 
Italy,  and  occupied  Naples. 

General  Mortier's  appearance  on  the  Hanoverian 
frontier  was  such  as  to  satisfy  the  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, governor  for  the  elector,  that  resistance  was 
hopeless.  He  entered  into  a  negotiation  (May, 
1803),  by  which  the  territory  was  to  be  surrendered 
provided  his  army  were  permitted  to  retire  unbroken 
behind  the  Elbe,  pledging  themselves  not  to  take 
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fhe  field  again  against  France  during  this  war«  But 
the  ministers  of  George  III.  advisedhim  not  to  ratify 
this  treaty.  Mortier  demanded  of  general  -Walm* 
iloden,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Hanoverian  army, 
to  surrender  his  arms — or  abide  the  consequences 
Of  being  attacked  beyond  the  Elbe-^and  that  fine 
body  of  men  was  aceordingly  disarmed  and  dis- 
banded.  The  cavalry  being  ordered  to  dismount 
and  yield  their  horses  to  the  French,  there  ensued 
a  scene  which  moved  the  sympathy  of  the  invading 
floldiery  themselves.  The  strong  attachment  be* 
tween  the  German  dragoon  and  his  horse  is  well 
known ;  and  this  parting  was  more  like  that  of  dear 
kindred  than  of  man  and  beast. 

The  emperor,  whose  duty  it  was,  as  head  of  the 
German  body,  to  reclaim  against  this  invasion  of  its 
territory,  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  consul's 
explanatlon.  viz.  that  he  had  no  wish  to  make  the 
conquest  ot  Hanover,  but  merely  to  hold  it  until 
England  should  eee  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  the 
Maltese  article  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  Prussia, 
alarmed  at  the  near  neignbourhood  of  Mortier, 
hardly  dared  to  remons{rate.  Denmark  alone 
öhowed  any  symptoin  of  active  resentment.  She 
marched  30,000  men  into  her  German  province»: 
but  finding  that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  resolved 
to  be  quiescent,  was  fein  to  offer  explanations,  and 
recall  her  troops.  The  French  general,  meantime, 
seourged  Hanover  by  his  exactions,  and  even,  with- 
out  the  shadow  of  a  pietext,  levied  heavv  contribu- 
tions  in  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  the  other  Hanse- 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  electorate. 

These  successes  enabled  Napoleon  to  feed  great 
bodies  of  his  army  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  to 
cripple  the  commerce  of  England,  by  shutting  up 
her  communication  with  many  of  the  best  markets 
on  the  continent.  But  he  now  recurred  to  his 
favourite  scheine,  that  of  invading  the  island  itself, 
and  so  striking  the  fatal  blow  at  the  heart  of  his  last 

Vol  I— Ü 
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and  greatest  enemy.  Troops,  to  the  amount  of 
.  160,000,  were  mustered  in  camps  along  the  French 
and  Dutch  coasts»  and  vast  flotillas,  meant  to  con* 
vey  them  across  the  Channel,  were  fcrrmed,  and  con* 
stantly  manoeuvred  in  various  ports,  that  of  Boiflogne 
bring  the  chief  Station. 

The  spirit  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
effectually  stirred*  Her  fleets,  to  the  amount  of  not 
«ess  than  600  ships  öf  war,  traversed  the  seas  in  all 
difections,  bloekaded  the  harbours  of  the  countriea 
in  which  the  power  of  the  consul  was  predominant, 
and  from  time  to  time  mäde  inroads  into  the  French 
ports,  cutting  out  and  destroying  the  shipping,  and 
crippling  the  flotillas.  At  home,  the  army,  both 
regulär  and  irregulär,  was  recruited  and  strengte 
ened  to  an  unexampled  extent.  Camps  were  formed 
along  the  English  coasts  opposite  to  France,  and  the 
king  in  person  was  continually  to  be  seen  in  the 
middle  of  them.  By  night,  beacons  blazed  on  every 
hill-top  throughout  the  Island }  and  the  high  resolu* 
tion  of  the  citizen-soldiery  was  attested,  on  nunv» 
berless  occasions  of  false  alarm,  by  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  marched  on  the  points  of  supposed 
danger**    There  never  was  a  tune  in  which  the 

*  To  thii  period  bekrag  Sir  W.  ßcotfa  aoog  to  the  Edinburgh 
volunteers:— 

"  If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 
Sball  fan  tbe  tricolour, 
Or  footstepof  invaderrude, 
With  rapine  foul  and  red  with  btood, 

Pollute  our  happy  shore— 
Then  farewell,  home !  and  farewell,  frlenda  1 

Adieu,  each  lender  tie ! 
Resolved  we  mingle  in  the  ttde 
Wherocharging  aquadrons  furious  ride 
To  conquer  or  to  die,"  fce. 
And  nurions  aonnets  of  Hr.  Wordaworth ;  roch  aa— 

tt  Itia  not  tobethougfat  oftbat  the  flood  ^ 

Of  Britfen  fteedom,'»  &c 
«  Vanguard  of  llberty !  ye  men  of  Kent, 
Te  children  of  a  soll  that  doth  advance 
Its  haugaty  brow  against  tbe  coast  of  France. 
No w  ii  the  time  to  prove  your  hardimeat I"  «c 
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national  enthusiasm  was  more  ardent  and  concen 
trated ;  and  the  return  of  Pitt  to  the  prime-ministry 
(March,  1804)  was  considered  as  the  last  and  best 
pledge  that  the  Councils  of  the  sovereign  were  to 
exhibit  vigour  commensurate  with  the  natüre  of  the 
crisis.  The  regulär  array  in  Britain  amounted,  ere 
long,  to  100,000 ;  the  militia  to  80,000 ;  and  of  volun- 
teer  troops  there  were  not  less  than  350,000  in  arms. 

Soult,  Ney,  Davoust,  and  Victor  were  in  com- 
mand  of  the  army  designedto  invade  England,  and 
the  ehief  consul  personally  repaired  to  Boulogne 
and  inspected  both  the  troops  and  the  flotilla.  He 
constantly  gave  out  that  it  was  his  fixed  purpose  to 
make  his  attempt  by  means  of  the  flotilla  alone* 
but  while  he  thus  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  enemy 
With  false  security  (for  Nelson  had  declared  this 
scheine  of  a  boat  invasion  to  be  mad,  and  staked  his 
whole  reputation  on  its  miserable  and  immediate 
failure,  if  attempted),  the  consul  was  in  fact  pro- 
fiding indefatigably  a  fleet  of  men  of  war,  designed 
to  protect  and  coyer  the  voyage.  These  ships  were 
preparing  in  different  ports  of  France  and  Spain,  to 
the  number  of  fifty:  Buonaparte  intended  them  to 
gteal  out  to  sea  individually  or  in  small  squadrons, 
rendezvous  at  Martinico,  and,  returning  thence  in 
e  body,  sweep  the  Channel  free  of  the  EJnglish,  for 
such  a  space  of  time  at  least  as  might  suffice  for  the 
execution  of  his  great  purpose.  These  designs, v 
however,  were  from  day  to  day  thwarted  by  the 
watchful  zeal  of  Nelson  and  the  other  English  ad 
mirals;  who  observed  Brest,  Toulon,  Genoa,  and 
the  harbours  of  Spain  so  closely,  that  no  squadron 
nor  hardly  a  Single  vessel,  could  force  a  passage  to 
the  Atlantic. 

Napoleon  persisted  to  the  end  of  his  life  in  assert- 
ing  his  belief  that  the  invasion  of  England  was  pre 
vented  merely  by  a  few  unforeseen  accidents,  and 
(hat,  had  his  generals  passed  the  sea,  they  must  have 
been  successful.    The  aocidents  to  which  he  ättri* 
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trated  so  much  influence,  were,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
the  presence  and  zeal  of  Nelson,  Pellew,  Cornwallis, 
and  their  respective  fleets  of  Observation.  As  for 
the  results  of  the  expedition  if  the  Channel  had 
once  been  crossed — Napoleon  never  seemed  to  doubt 
that  a  Single  great  battle  would  have  sufficed  to 
place  London  in  his  hands.  Once  arrived  in  the 
capital,  he  would,  he  said,  have  summoned  a  Con- 
vention, restored  the  mass  of  the  English  people  to 
their  proper  share  of  political  power, — in  a  word, 
banished  the  king,  and  revolutionized  England  on 
the  model  of  France :  the  meaning  of  all  which  is 
— reduced  this  island  to  be  a  province  of  the  French 
empire,  and  yet  bestowed  upon  its  people  all  those 
rights  and  liberties  of  which  he  had  already  removed 
the  last  dhadow,  wherever  his  own  power  was  esta- 
blished  on  the  continent. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Napoleon  egregi- 
eusly  underrated  the  resistance  which  would  have 
been  opposed  to  his  army,  had  it  effected  the  voy- 
age  in  safety,  by  the  spirit  of  the  British  people,  and 
the  great  natural  dinlculties  of  the  country  throügh 
which  the  invaders  must  have  marched.  Neverthe- 
less,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  had  the  attempt  been 
made  instantly  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace,  the 
chances  of  success  might  have  been  considerable— 
of  success,  temporary  and  short-lived,  indeed,  but 
still  sufficient  to  inflict  a  terrible  injury  upon  this 
country — to  bathe  her  soä  in  blood — to  give  her 
capital  to  the  flames — and  not  impossibly  to  shake 
some  of  her  institutions.  The  enemy  himself.  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  unprepared  to  make  the  attempt, 
until  we  had  had  time  to  make  adequate  preparation 
(  for  its  encounter.  It  was  otherwise  ordered  of  God's 
'  providence,  than  that  the  last  bulwark  of  liberty 
should  have  to  sustain  the  shock  of  battle  at  its  own 
gates. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  the  great  object  of 
attention  throughout  Europe  during  the  autumn  and 
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Winter  of  1803.  Early  in  the  suceeeding  year  Paria 
itself  became  the  theatre  of  a  series  Qf  transactiona 
which  for  a  time  engrossed  the  public  mind. 

Even  before  Buonaparte  proclaimed  himself  con- 
buI  for  life,  it  appears  that,  throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  the  French  army,  strong  Symptoms  of  jea- 
lcusy  had  been  excited  by  therapidity  of  his  advance 
to  sovereign  power.  After  the  monarchy  of  France 
was  in  effect  re-establisbed  in  him  and  his  dynasty, 
by  the  decrees  of  the  19th  of  May  and  2d  August, 
1602,  this  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  showed  itself  much 
more  openly ;  and  ere  long  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  republican  party  in  the  army  looked  up  to 
Moreau  as  their  head,  and  awaited  only  some  fa- 
vourable  opportunity  for  rising  in  arms  against  Na- 
poleon's  tyranny.  Moreau  was  known  to  hare 
treated  both  the  concordat  and  the  legion  of  honour 
with  ündisguised  .  contempt ;  and  Buonaparte's 
strictures  on  his  conduct  of  the  campaign  of  1801 
were  not  likely  to  have  nourished  feelings  of  per- 
sonal good-will  in  the  bosom  of  him  whom  all  con- 
sidered  as  second  only  to  the  chief  consul  himself 
in  militäry  genius.  It  has  already  been  intimated 
that  the  army  of  the  Rhine  had  been  all  along  sus- 
pected  of  regarduig  Napoleon  with  little  favour. 
He  had  never  been  their  general ;  neither  they  nor 
their  chiefs  had  partaken  in  the  plunder  of  Italy,  or 
in  the  glory  of  the  battles  by  which  it  was  won.  It 
was  from  their  ranks  that  the  unhappy  expedition 
underLeclerc  had  been  chiefly  furnished,  and  they 
considered  their  empioyment  in  that  unwholesome 
elimate  as  dictated,  more  by  the  consul's  doubts  of 
their  fidelity  to  himself,  than  his  high  appreciation 
of  their  discipline  and  gallantry.  How  tar  Piche« 
gru,  while  corresponding  with  the  Bourbons  as  head  > 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  had  intrigued  amon6*  nii 
own  soldiery,  no  evidence  has  as  yet  appeareu. 
Butafter  Pichegru's  banishment,  Moreau  possessed 
Ü3 
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the  chief  fc  way  over  the  minds  of  one  great  division 
of  the  armed  force  of  the  republic. 

Carnot,  meantime,  and  other  genuine  republicans 
in  the  legislative  bodies,  had  been  occupied  with  the 
endeavour,  since  they  could  not  prevent  Napoleon 
from  sitting  on  the  throne  of  France,  to  organize  at 
least  something  like  a  constitutional  Opposition  (such 
as  exists  in  the  pariiaraent  of  England),  whereby 
the  measures  of  his  government  might  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain  extent,  cdntrolled  and  modified.  The  creation 
of  the  legion  of  honour,  the  decree  enabling  Buona- 
parte  to  appoint  his  successor,  and  other  leading 
measures,  had  accordingly  been  carried  through,  far 
Jess  triumphantiy  than  could  be  agreeable  to  the 
self-love  of  the  autocrat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  return  of  so  many  emi- 
grants — (a  great  part  of  whom,  not  receiving  back 
the  property  promised  to  them,  were  disappointed 
and  aggrieved  anew)— could  not  fail  to  strengthea 
the  influence  of  the  royalists  in  the  private  society 
of  Paris ;  and,  by  degrces,  as  has  often  happened  in 
the  history  of  parties,  the  leaders  of  the  republican« 
and  those  of  the  Bourbonists  came  together,  sinking 
for  the  time  the  peculiar  principles  of  either  side,  in 
the  common  feeling  of  hatred  to  Napoieon. 

Pichegru  returned  from  his  exile  at  Cayenne, 
and,  after  spending  some  time  in  England,  where 
he,  no  doubt,  commuhicated  with  the  Bourbon 
princes,  and  with  some  members  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  government,  passed  over  secretly  into  France* 
Georges  Cadoudal  and  other  Chouan  Chiefs  were 
busy  in  stirring  up  their  old  adherents,  and  commu- 
nicated  with  Pichegru  on  his  arrival  in  Paris. 

Suddenly,  on  the  12th  of  February,  Paris  tv*s 
surprised  with  the  announcement,  that  a  new  con 
spiracy  against  the  life  of  the  chief  consul  had  been 
discovered  by  the  confession  of  an  accomplice — ^that 
150  men  hadmeant  tc  assemble  at  Malmaison,  in 
the  uniform  of  the  consular  goard,  and  seize  Buona« 
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parte  while  hunting;  that  Georges,  the  Chouan,  had 
escaped  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour — but  that  Mairn,  La 
Jollais,  and  otner  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  had  been 
aken;  finally,  that  Moreau  had  heid  various  Con- 
ferences with  Georges,  La  Jollais,  and  Pichegpru,  and 
that  he  also  <  was  under  arrest. 

It  is  said,  that  Georges  Cadoudal  had  once  actu- 
ally  penetrated  into  the  Chamber  of  Napoleon  at  the 
Tuilleries,  and  beeil  prevented  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent  from  assassinating  him :  öthers  of  the  conspira- 
tors  had  approached  his  person  very  nearly  011  pre- 
text  of  presenting  petitions.  Buonaparte  attributed 
his  escape  chiefly  to  the  irregulär  mode  of  living, 
which  his  multifarious  occupations  involved :  ho 
seldom  dined  two  days  following  at  the  same  hour, 
hardly  ever  stirred  out  of  the  palace  except  with  his 
attendants  about  him  for  some  review  or  public 
ceremony,  and  perhaps  never  appeared  unguarded 
except  where  his  appearance  must  have  been  totally 
unexpected.  The  officer,  who  betrayed  Cadoudal 
and  his  associates,  was,  it  seems,  a  violent  repub- 
lican,  and  as  such  desired  the  downfall  of  the  con- 
sul;  but  he  had  also  served  under  Napoleon,  and 
iearning  at  a  late  hour  that  the  life  of  his  old  leader 
was  to  be  sacrificed,  remonstrated  vehemently,  and 
rather  than  be  accessory  to  such  extremities",  gave 
the  necegsary  Information  at  the  Tuilleries.  Moreau 
was  arrested  on  the  5th  of  February :  but  Pichegru 
lurked  undiscovered  in  the  heart  of  Paris  until  the 
28th :  six  gens  d'armes  then  came  upon  his  privacy 
so  abruptly  that  he  could  not  use  either  his  dagger 
or  pistols,  though  both  were  on  his  table.  He 
wrestled  for  a  moment,  and  then  attempted  to  move 
compasgion — but  was  immediately  fettered.  Shortly 
after,  Cadoudal  himself,  who  had  for  days  traversed 
Paris  in  cabriolets,  not  knowing  where  to  lay  his 
head,  was  detected  while  attempting  to  pass  one  of 
-the  barners.  Captain  Wright,  an  English  naval 
oöicer,  who  had  distinguished«  himself  under  Sif 
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Sydney  Smith  at  Acre,  and  from  whose  vessel 
PichegTu  was  known  to  have  disembarked  on  the 
coast  of  France,  happened  about  the  same  time  to 
encounter  a  French  ship  of  much  superior  strengfh, 
and  become  a  prisoner  of  war.  On  pretextthat  this 
gentleman  had  acted  as  an  accomplice  in  a  scheine 
of  assassination,  he  also  was  immediately  placed  in 
solitary  eonfinement  in  a  dangeon  of  the  Temple. 
■  It  was  now  openly  circnlated  that  England  and 
the  exiled  Bourbons  had  been  detected  in  a  base 
plot  for  murdering  the  chief  consul ;  that  the  proof 
of  their  guilt  was  in  the  hands  of  the  government, 
and  would  soon  be  made  public.  The  duc  de  Bern 
himself,  it  was  added,  had  been  prepared  to  land  on 
the  west  coast  of  France  whenever  Pichegru  or  Ca- 
doudal  should  inform  him  that  the  time  was  come ; 
while  another  of  the  royal  exiles  lay  watching  the 
event,  and  in  readiness  to  profit  by  it,  on  the  other 
•ide,  immediately  behind  the  Rhine. 

The  name  of  this  last  prince*  the  heir  of  Cond6» 
well  known  for  the  brilliant  gallantry  of  his  conduct 
while  commanding  the  van  of  his  grandfather5«  little 
army  of  exiles,  and  beloved  for  many  traits  of 
amiable  and  generous  character,  had  hardly  been 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  these  rumonrs,ere  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  heard,  in  one  breath,  with  sur- 
prise  and  horror,  that  the  duc  d'Enghien  had  been 
arrested  at  Ettenheim,  and  tried  and  executed  within 
sight  of  their  own  houses,  at  Fincennes.  This 
story  will  ever  form  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  his- 
.toryof  Napoleon. 

The  duke  had  his  residence  at  a  castle  in  the 
dutchy  of  Baden,  where,  attended  by  a  few  noble 
friends,  the  partakers  of  his  exile,  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  diversions  of  the  chase.  On  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  March,  a  troop  of  French 
roldiers  and  gens  d'armes,  ander  colonel  Ordonner 
(who  derived  his  Orders  from  Oaulaincourt),  sud- 
jenly  passed  the  frontier  into  the  independent  terri- 
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tory  of  Baden,  surrounded  the  Castle  of  Ettenheim, 
rushed  into  the  apartment  of  the  prince,  and  seized 
him  and  all  his  Company.  He  would  have  used  his 
arms,  but  his  attendants,  representing  the  overpow- 
ering  numbers  of  the  assailants,  persuaded  hhn  to 
yield  without  resistance.  He  was  forthwith  con- 
veyed  to  the  citadelof  Strasburg,  and  separated  from 
all  his  friends,  except  one  aid-de-camp,  the  baron 
de  St.  Jaques,  and  allowed  no  communication  with 
any  one  eise.  After  beihg  here  confined  three  days, 
he  was  called  up  at  midnight  on  the  18th,  and  in- 
formed  that  he  must  prepare  for  a  joumey.  He  de« 
sired  to  have  the  assrstance  of  his  valet-de-chambre, 
and  was  refused:  they  permitted  him  to  pack  up 
two  shirts,  and  the  joumey  immediately  began.  • 

The  duke  reached  Paris  early  on  the  SOthf  and, 
after  lying  a  few  hours  in  the  Temple,  was  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Vincennes,  used  for 
ages  as  a  State  prison.  Being  much  fatigued  he  feil 
asleep,  but  was  presently  roused,  and  his  examina- 
tion  forthwith  commenced»  Weary  and  wholly 
unprepared  as  he  must  have  been,  the  unfortunate 
prince  conducted  himself  throughout  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  command  the  respect  of  his  inquisitors. 
He  at  once  avowed  his  name  and  his  Services  in 
the  army  of  Conde\  but  utterly  denied  all  knowledge 
of  Pichegru  and  his  designs.  To  this  the  whole  of 
his  evidence  (and  there  was  no  evidence  but  his 
own)  amounted ;  and  having  given  it,  he  earnestly 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  consul.  "  My  name," 
said  he,  "  my  rank,  my  sentiments,  and  the  pecuhar 
distress  of  my  Situation,  lead  me  to  hope  that  this 
request  will  not  be  refused.'9 

At  midnight  the  duke  was  again  called  from  his 
bed,  to  attend  the  oourt  which  had  been  constituted 
for  his  trial.  It  consisted  of  eight  military  officers, 
appointed  by  Murat,  Napoleon' s  brother-in-law,  then 
governor  of  Paris.  General  Hullin,  president  of  the 
military  commission,  commanded  him  to  listen  to 
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the  charges  on  which  he  was  to  be  tried;  of  having 
fought  against  France ;  of  being  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  of  plotting  with  England  against  the  in- 
ternal and  external  safety  of  the  republic.  The 
duke  was  again  examined,  and  the  second  interro- 
gatory  was  a  mere  repetition  of  the  first,  with  this 
addition,  that  the  prisoner  avowed  his  readiness  to 
take  part  again  in  the  hostilities  against  France,  if 
the  opportunity  shonld  present  itself.  No  other 
evidence  whatever  was  adduced,  except  the  written 
report  of  a  spy  of  the  police,  who  testified  that  the 
duke  received  many  emigrants  at  his  table  at  Etten- 
heim,  and  ooeasionaUy  left  the  Castle  for  several 
days  toffether,  without  the  spy's  being  able  to  trace 
where  he  was  (a  circumstance    sufficiently   ex« 

gained  by  the  duke's  custom  of  hunting  in  the 
lack  Forest). 

General  H  uliin,  in  his  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings,*  says,  "He  uniformly  maintainedthat  'he  had 
only  sustained  the  rights  of  his  family,  and  that  a 
Conde*  could  never  enter  France  but  with  anns  in  his 
hands.  My  birth,'  said  he,  '  and  ray  opinions  must 
ever  render  me  inflexible  on  this  pomt.'  The 
firmness  of  his  answers,"  cöntinues  Hullin,  "re- 
duced  the  judges  to  despair.  Ten  times  vre  gave 
him  an  opening  to  retract  his  declarations,  but  he 
persisted  in  them  immoveably.  *  I  see,'  he  said, 
*  the  honöurable  intentions  of  the  commissioners, 
but  I  cannot  resort  to  the  means  of  safety  which 
they  indicate.'  Being  informed  that  the  military 
commission  judged  without  appeal,  *  I  know  it,'  an- 
swered  he,  *nor  do  I  disguise  to  myself  the  danger 
which  I  incur.  My  only  desire  is  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  first  consul.,w 

The  irregularities  of  all  this  procedura  were  mon- 
strous.    In  the  first  place,  the  duke  owed  no  alle« 

•  This  account  was  "«ibUshed  latdy,  in  eonsequenoe  of  a  pampMtt 
ty  S&vaiy  (duke  of  &*•  &) 
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giance  to  the  existing  government  of  France*  Sdlyy 
The  seizure  of  his  person  was  wholly  illegal;  it 
took  place  by  means  of  a  violation  of  an  indepen* 
dent  territory :  an  outrage  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  offer  the  siüallest  excuso.  3dly,  Had  the  arrest 
been  ever  so  regulär»  the  trial  of  a  prisoner  aceused 
of  a  political  conspiracy  was  totally  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  court-martiaL  4thiy,  It  was 
against  the  laws  of  France  to  hold  any  trial  at  mid* 
night,  öthly,  The  interrogatory  was  not  read  over 
to  the  prisoner,  which  the  law  imperatively  de» 
manded ; -and,  6thly,  No  defenderwas  assigned  to 
hira — an  indulgence  which.  the  French  code  refuses 
not  to  the  meänest  or  most  atrocious  criminal,  by 
What  tribunal  soever  he  may  be  tried» 

But  to  proceed— the  judges  were  raoved  by  the 
conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and  inclined  to  listen  to  his 
request  of  an  audience  of  the  Chief  consul.  But 
Savary,  then  minister  of  police,  had  by  this  time  in 
troduced  hhnself  into  the  Chamber,  and  watched  the 
course  of  procedure  from  behind  the  chair  of  the 

E resident.  He  now  leaned  forward,  and  whispered 
lto  Hullin's  ear,  "this  would  be  inopportune*"— 
These  eignificant  words  were  obeyed*  The  court 
pronounced  the  duke  guilty  of  the  Capital  crimes  of 
naving  fought  against  the  republic  $  of  having  in 
trigued  with  England;  of  having  maintained  intel* 
ligence  with  Strasburg,  with  the  view  of  seizing  that 
place ;  and  of  having  conspired  against  the  life  of 
the  chief  consul.  The  prisoner,  being  remanded  to 
his  confinement,  the  report  was  instantly  forwarded 
to  Buonaparte,  with  a  request  that  his  further  plea- 
■ure  might  be  made  known. 

The  court  remained  sitting  until  their  messenger 
retumed;  he  brought  back  their  own  letter  with 
these  words  inscribed  on  it,  "  condemned  to  death." 
The  prisoner,  being  called  in  again,  heard  his  sen* 
tence  with  perfect  composure.  He  requested  the 
attendance  of  a  confessor,  and  was  answered,— 
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M  Would  you  die  like  a  morik  V*  Withoüt  noticing 
this  brutality  he  knelt  for  a  moment,  as  in  prayer 
and  rising,  said,  "  Let  us  go.w 

He  was  immediately  led  down  a  winding  stall 
by  torchlight ;  and,  conceiving  that  he  was  descend- 
ing  into  some  subterraneous  dimgeon,  said  to  one 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  escort,  "Am  I  to  be  im- 
mured  in  ah  oubliette  f*'  "  Monseigneur,"  the  man 
replied,  sobbing,  "be  tranquil  on  that  point.* 
They  emerged  from  a  postern  into  the  ditch  of  the 
Castle,  where  a  party  of  gens  d'armes  d'elke  were 
drawn  up,  Savary,  their  maSter,  standing  on  the 
parapet  over  them«  It  was  now  sixo'clock  in  the  < 
morning,  and  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn  was  mingled 
with  the  gleam  of  torches.  The  prince  refused  to 
havehis  eyes  bandaged— Savary  gave  the  word,  and 
he  feil.  The  body,  dressed  as  it  was,  was  imme- 
diately thrown  into  a  grave,  which  had  been  prepared 
beforehand ;  at  least,  so  say  all  the  witnesses,  ex- 
cept  M*  Savary. 

To  resume  our  notice  of  the  mere  informahties 
of  the  procedure :— 1.  The  sentence  was  altogether 
unsnpported  by  the  evidence,  except  as  to  the  mere 
fact  of  d'Enghien's  having  borne  arms  against 
France ;  but  this  could  be  no  crime  in  him :  he  owed 
no  allegiance  to  the  French  government;  on  the 
contrary,  he  and  all  his  family  had  been  expressly 
cxcepted  from  every  act  of  amnesty  to  emigrants, 
and  thereby  constituted  altem.  2.  The  execution 
took  place  immediately  after  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced ;  this  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  an  article  in 
the  French  code  then  in  force,  which  gave  twenty- 
four  honrs  to  every  prisoner  convicted  by  a  court- 
martial,  that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  appeal  from  their 
sentence.  But,  3dly,  the  publications  (long  after- 
ward extorted)  of  Savary  and  Hullin,  prove  that  the 
oourt,  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of  making  their 
sentence  appear  to  have  any  conformity  with  the 
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Charge  and  the  evidence,  drew  up,  in  fact,  two  dif- 
ferent  9enience$ :  one  before  the  duke  was  executed, 
which  bore  the  article  "  im me diäte  execution f9  the 
other  a  raore  careful  document,  intended  alone  to 
meet  the  public  eye,  in  which  not  a  word  about  im- 
mediate  execution  occurs.  The  duke  was  not  exe- 
cuted, therefore,  at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  21  st 
of  March,  upon  that  sentence  which  was  made  pub- 
lic at  the  time,  as  the  authority  for  his  death. 

Evcry  circumstance  in  the  dismal  tale,  frora  the 
quantity  of  linen  packed  up  at  Strasburg,  to  the  pre- 
paration '  of  the  grave  in  the  ditch  of  Vincennes, 
attests  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
young  man  (for  he  was  bijt  32  years  old  when  he 
feil)  had  been  determined  on  to  the  minutest  parti- 
cular,  long  before  he  was  summoned  to  a  mock  trial, 
before  an  incompetent  tribunal.  If  ever  man  was 
murdered,  it  was  the  duke  d'Enghien. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  gallant  and  generoua 
youth,  who,  by  his  fiery  courage,  won  the  battle  of 
Bertsheim ;  and  who,  when  his  followers,  to  whom 
the  republicans  had  so  often  refused  quarter,  seemed 
disposed  to  retaliate  in  the  hour  of  victory,  threw 
himself  between  them  and  their  discomfited  coun- 
trymen,  exclaiming,  "They  are  French — they  are 
unfortunate ;  I  place  them  under  the  guardianship 
of  your  honour." 

The  horror  with  which  this  remorseless  tragedy 
was  heard  of  in  Paris,  soon  spread  throughout  all 
Europe ;  and  from  that  day  the  name  of  Buonaparte 
was  irremediably  associated  with  the  ideas  of  sullen 
revenge  and  tyrannic  cruelty.  The  massacre  of 
Jaffa  had  been  perpetrated  in  a  remote  land,  and 
many  listened  with  incredulity  to  a  tale  told  by 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  homicide.  But  this 
bloody  deed  was  done  at  home,  and  almost  in  the 
sight  of  all  Paris.  Of  the  fact  there  could  be 
no  doubt ;  and  of  the  pretexts  set  forth  by  the 
Organs  of  the  French  government,  there  were  few 
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inen  of  any  party  who  affected  not  to  perceive  the 
futility.  Hitherto  Napoleon  had  been  the  fortunate 
heir  of  a  revolution,  in  whose  civil  excesses  he  had 
Bcarcely  participated— -henceforth  he  was  the  legit» 
mate  representative  and  symbol  of  all  its  atroci 
ties. 

In  so  far  as  Buonaparte  had  the  power  to  suppress 
all  mention  of  this  catastrophe,  it  was,  ere  long, 
Buppressed.  But  in  after  days,  at  St.  Helena,  when 
dictating  the  apology  of  his  hfe  to  the  companions 
of  his  exile»  he  not  only  spoke  openly  of  the  death 
of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  but  appears  to  have  dwelt 
upon  it  often  and  long.  Well  aware  that  this  was 
penerally  regarded  as  the  darkest  trait  in  his  history, 
ne  displayed  a  feverish  anxiety  to  explain  it  away. 
But  the  sultan  Akber  wore  a  eignet,  insoribed,  "  I 
never  knew  any  one  that  lost  his  way  in  a  straight 
road  ;w  and  he  that  is  conscious  of  innocence  can 
have  no  temptation  to  multiply  the  lines  of  his  de- 
fence.  Buonaparte,  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  or  the  companion  whom  he  addressed, 
adopted  different,  methods  of  vindicating  himself. 
They  were  inconsistent  ae  well  as  diverse ;  and 
even  Las  Cases  seems  to  have  blushed  for  his  hero 
when  he  recorded  them. 

At  one  time,  Napoleon*  represents  himself  at 
having  been  taken  by  surprise — his  ministers  come 
on  him  when  he  is  alone,  at  midnight,  and  inform 
him  that  the  Bourbons  have  conspired  to  assassinate 
him— that  the  proofs  are  in  their  hands— that  the 
duke  d'Enghien  has  already  been  more  than  once  in 
Paris*  and  is  lying  close  to  the  frontier,  expecting 
the  signal  to  return  and  head  the  conspirators  in 
person.  In  the  first  flush  of  indignation  he  gives 
the  arder  for  arresting  the  duke — every  artifice  is 
adopted  to  prevent  him  from  interfering  afterward— 
every  thing  is  arranged  by  Talleyrand— the  duke  ad- 
dresses  a  letter  to  him  from  Strasburg— that  letter 
Talleyrand  suppresses  until  the  tragedy  is  over— had 
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it  been  delivered  in  time,  the  life  of  the  unhappy 
prince  had  been  saved. 

Unfortunately  for  Buonaparte,  eight  days  elapsed 
between  the  order  for  the  arrest  and  the  order  for 
the  texecution,  a  much  longer  period  than  was  ever 
necessary  for  restoring  the  composure  of  his  strong 
understanding.  Further,  the  duke  d'Enghien  kept 
a  diary  during  his  imprisonment,  in  which  the  minu- 
test  incidents  are  carefully  recorded ;  it  contains  no 
hint  of  the  letter  to  Napoleon ;  and  the  baron  de  St. 
Jaques,  who  never  quitted  his  master's  Chamber 
while  he  remained  at  Strasburg,  bears  distinct  testi- 
mony  that  no  such  letter  was  written  there.  More- 
over,  neither  Talleyrand,  nor  any  other  individual  in 
the  world,  except  Buonaparte,  could  have  had  the 
slightest  motive  for  desiring  the  death  of  d'Enghien. 
On  the  contrary,  every  motive  that  has  weight,with 
mankind  in  general,must  have  swayed  the  öther  way 
with  Talleyrand;  a  membef  of  one  of  the  noblest 
families  in  France ;  a  man  unstained  by  participa- 
tion  in  any  of  the  butcheries  of  the  revolution ;  and, 
above  all,  a  man  whose  consummate  skill  has 
through  life  steadily  pursued  one  object,  namely,  his 
own  personal  interest,  and  who  must  have  been  mad 
to  perpetrate  a  gratuitous  murder.  And,  lastly,  Tal- 
leyrand was  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  A  letter 
written  at  Strasburg  could  by  no  incident  have  been 
forwarded  through  his  department  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  perfect  proof  that  the 
whole  business  was  done  by  the  police,  whose  chief, 
Savary,  communicated  directly  with  the  chief  con- 
sul,  and  the  military,  who  acted  under  the  ordere 
either  of  Buonaparte's  aid-de-camp,  Caulaincourt 
(afterward  düke  of  Vicenza),  or  of  his  brother-in- 
law  Murat,  the  governor  of  Paris.  It  is  needless  to 
observe,  that  Napoleon's  aecnsation  of  Talleyrand 
dates  afler  that  politician  had  exerted  all  his  talents 
and  influence  in  the  work  of  procuring  his  own  down- 
fall,  and  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Bourboo 
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Bat  in  truth  whether  TaHeyrand,  or  Savary,  or  Cau- 
laincourt  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  death  of  the  duke 
d'Enghien,  is  a  controversy  about  which  we  feel 
little  interest.  It  is  obvious  to  all  men,  that  not  one 
of  them  durst  have  stirred  a  finger  to  bring  about  a 
oatastrophe  of  such  fearful  importance,  without  the 
express  Orders  of  Napoleon. 

At  other  times  the  exüe  of  St  Helena  told  a 
shorter  and  a  plainer  tale.  "  I  was  assailed,"  said 
he,  "  on  all  hands  by  the  enemies  whom  the  Bour- 
bons  had  raised  up  against  me :  threatened  with  air- 
guns,  infernal  machines,  and  stratagems  of  every 
Kind.  There  was  no  tribunal  to  which  I  could  appeal 
for  protection ;  therefore  I  had  a  right  to  protect 
myself.  By  putting  to  death  one  of  those  whose 
followers  threatened  my  life,  I  was  entitled  to  strike 
a  salutary  terror  into  all  the  rest.w 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  so  far  from 
stimulating  assassins  to  take  off  the  usurper  of  their 
throne,  never  failed,  when  such  Scheines  were  sug- 
gested,  to  denounce  them  as  atrocities  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  As  to  this  part  of  their  con- 
duct,  the  proofs  are  abundant,  clear,  and  irrefraga- 
ble.  But  it  is  very  possible  that  Buonaparte  enter* 
tained  the  foul  suspicion  on  which  he  justifies  his 
violence.  And  indeed  it  is  only  by  supposing  him 
to  have  sincerely  ^elieved  that  the  Bourbons  were 
nlotting  against  his  life,  that  we  can  at  all  account 
for  the  shedding  of  d'Enghien's  blood.-— Unless  Jo- 
sephine spake  untruly,  or  her  conversation  has  been 
wilfuUy  misrepresented,  öhe  strenuously  exerted  her 
influence  to  procure  mercy  for  the  royal  victim.* 
But  Jt  demanded  nefther  affection  for  Napoleon's 
person,  nor  regard  fcr  his  interest,  nor  compassion 
for  the  youth  and  innocence  of  the  duke  d*Enghien,to 
perceive  the  impnidence,  as  well  as  wickedness,  of 

•  Baonaparte,  however,  at  St.  Helena,  denied  that  hii  wifie  hadevw 
■pokea  to  hwioa  the  tubject 
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the  proceeding.    The  remark  of  the  callous  FoucM 
has  passed  into  a  proverb,  "it  was  worse  than  a 
crime—  it  was  a  blunder." 
A  few  days  after  the  execution  of  the  duke  d'En- 

fhien  (on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April),  general 
'ichegru  was  found  dead  in  prison :  a  black  handV 
kerchief  was  tied  round  his  neck,  and  tightened  by 
the  twisting  of  a  short  stick,  like  a  tourniquet.  It 
could  not  appear  probable  that  he  sbould  have  ter- 
minated  his  own  life  by  such  means ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  the  rumour  spread  that  he  had  been  taken  off 
in  the  night  by  some  of  the  satellites  of  Savary; 
or,  according  to  others,  by  some  Mamelokes  whom 
Napoleon  had  brought  with  him  from  the  East,  and 
now  retained  near  his  person  as  an  interior  body- 
goard  of  the  palace.  This  is  a  mystery  which  has 
never  been  penetrated.  The  recent  fateof  d'Enghien 
had  prepared  men  to  receive  any  story  of  this  dark 
nature;  and  it  was  argued  that  Buonaparte  had 
feared  to  bring  Pichegru,  a  bold  and  dauntless  man, 
Into  an  open  court,  where  he  might  have  said  many 
things  well  calculated  to  injure  the  consul  in  public 
opinion. 

A  few  more  days  elapsed,  and  another  occurrence 
of  the  same  cast  transpired.  Captain  Wright,  also, 
was  found  dead  in  his  dungeon  in  the  temple,  with 
his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  The  French  govern- 
ment  gave  out  that  the  Ehglish  officer,  Unding  him- 
self  about  to  be  exposed  to  public  scorn,  as  a  parti- 
cipator  in  the  plots  of  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  other 
assassins,  chose  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  rather  than 
endure  such  degradation.  It  was  whispered,  on  the 
other  hand  that  captain  Wright  had  been  put  to  tht 
torture  in  his  dungeon,  in  the  vain  hope  of  extracu 
mg  from  him  some  evidence  concerning  matters  of 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  he  was  wholly  igno- 
rant ;  and  was  murdered  in  order  that  this  cruel^r 
might  be  buried  with  him.  This  mystery  has  al- 
ways  remained  as  dark  as  the  other. 
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Morean  was  now  brought  to  trial.  There  was  no 
evidence  against  him  except  the  fact,  admitted  by 
himself,  that  he  had  been  twice  in  Company  with 
Pichegru  since  bis  return  to  Paris.  He  in  vain  pro- 
tested  that  he  had  rejected  the  proposals  of  Pichegru 
to  take  part  in  a  royalist  insurrection ;  and  as  for 
the  raurderous  designs  of  Georges  Cadoudal,  that 
he  had  never  even  heard  of  thera.  He  was  seit 
ienced  to  two  years'  confinement ;  bmVonthe  inter 
cesrion  of  his  wife  with  Josephine,  or  rather  on 
Unding  that  a  great  part  of  the  soldiery  considered 
00  eminent  a  Commander  as  hardly  used,  the  chief 
co«  «ul,  ere  long,  commuted  this  punishment  for  two 
years  of  exile. 

It  remained  to  bring  Georges  Cadoudal  and  his 
associates  to  trial.  Georges  appeared  in  courtwith 
the  miniature  of  Louis  XVI.  suspended  round  his 
neck,  and  gloried  in  the  avowal  of  his  resolution  to 
make  war  personally  on  the  usurper  of  the  throne 
The  presiding  judge,  Thuriot,  had  been  one  of  those 
who  condemned  the  king  to  death.  Georges  punned 
on  his  name,  and  addressed  him  as  "  Monsieur  Tue 
Roi."*  When  called  up  for  sentence,  the  judge 
missed  the  miniature,  and  asked  him  what  he  had 
done  with  it.  "  And  you,"  answered  the  prisoner, 
u  what  have  you  done  with  the  original  1" — a  retort 
which  nothing  could  prevent  the  audience  from  ap- 
plauding.  Georges  and  eighteen  more  were  eon- 
demned  to  death ;  and  he,  and  eleven  besides,  suf- 
fered  the  penalty  with  heroic  firmness.  Of  the  rest, 
among  whom  were  two  sons  of  the  noble  house  of 
Polignac,  some  were  permitted  to  escape  on  condi- 
tion  of  perpetual  banishment;  others  had  theii 
punishment  commuted  to  imprisonment. 

With  what  indignation  the  death  of  the  duke 
d'Enghien  had  been  heard  of  throughout  Europe, 
now  began  to  appear.    The  emperor  of  Russia  and 
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Ate  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  put  theür  courts 
into  meurning,  and  made  severe  remonstrances 
througn  their  diplomatic  agents;  and  the  corres- 
pondence  wkich  ensued  laid  in  fact  the  train  for 
another  general  burst  of  war«  Austria  was  humbled 
for  the  time,  and  durst  not  speak  out :  Prussia  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  break  her  long  neutrality  on 
such  an  occasion:  but  wherever  the  story  went,  it 
prepared  the  minda  of  princes,  as  of  subjects,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  for 
rising  against  the  tyranny  of  France. 

A  conspiracy  süppressed  never  fails  to  strengthen 
the  power  it  was  meant  to  destroy :  and  Buonaparte, 
after  the  tragedies  of  d*Enghien  and  Pichegru,  be- 
held  the  French  royalists  reducedevery  where  to  the 
silence  and  the  inaction  of  terror.  Well  understand- 
ing  the  national  temper,  he  gave  Orders  that  hence- 
forth  the  name  of  the  exiled  fanüly  should  be  as 
much  as  possible  kept  out  of  view  and  acoordingly, 
after  this  time  it  was  hardly  ever  alluded  to  in  the 
productions  of  the  enslaved  press  of  Paris.  The 
adherents  of  the  Bourbons  were  compelled  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  muttering  their  resentment  in 
private  saloons,  where,  however,  the  chief  consul 
commonly  had  spies,  who  reported  to  him,  or  to  his 
Savarys  and  Fouches,  the  jests  and  the  caricatures 
in  which  the  depressed  and  hopeless  party  endea- 
voured  to  find  some  consoiation. 

In  order  to  check  the  hostile  feeling  excited 
atnong  the  sovereigns  of  the  kontinent  by  the  murder 
of  the  Bourbon  prince,  the  French  government  were 
now  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  connect  the 
conspiracy  of  Georges  Cadoudal  with  the  cabinet  of 
England.  The  agents  of  the  police  transformed 
themselves  into  numberless  disguises,  with  the  view 
of  draWing  the  British  minister«  resident  at  various 
courts  of  Germany  into  some  correspondence  capa- 
ble  of  beingr  misrepresented,  so  as  to  suit  the  pur- 
pose  of  their  master.    Mr.  Drake,  envoy  at  Munich, 
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and  Mr.  Spenser  Smith,  at  Stuttgard,  were  deceived 
in  this  fashion;  and  some  letters  of  theirs,  egre- 
giously  misinterpreted,  furnished  Buonaparte  with 
apretext  for  eomplaining,  to  the  sovereigns  to  wfaom 
they  were  accredited,  that  they  had  stained  the 
honour  of  the  diplomatic  body  by  leaguing  them- 
selves  with  the  schemes  of  the  Chouan  conspirators. 
The  subservient  princes  were  fbrced  to  dismis* 
these  gentlemen  from  their  residences;  but  the 
En^lish  ministry  made  such  explanations  in  opett 
parliament  as  effectually  vindicated  the  name  of  their 
country.  Lord  Elgin,  British  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople*  had  been  one  of  those  travellers  de* 
tained  at  the  out-breaking  of  the  war,  and  was  now 
resident  on  his  parole  in  the  south  of  France.  He 
was,  on  some  frivolous  pretext,  confined  in  a  soii- 
tarjr  casüe  among  the  Pyrenees,  and  there  eyery 
device  was  practised,  to  induce  him  to,  at  least,  re- 
ceive  letters  calculated,  if  discovered  in  his  posses* 
sion,  to  compromise  him.  But  this  nobleman,  saga- 
ciously  penetrating  the  design,  baflled  it  by  his 
reserve.  Being  liberated  from  confinement  shortly 
after,  he  communicated  what  had  happened  to  a 
friend,  a  member  of  the  French  Senate,  who  traced 
the  matter  home  to  some  of  Foucfye's  creatures,  and 
congratulated  lord  Elgin  on  having  avoided  very 
narrowly  the  fate  of  captain  Wright. 

Sir  George  Rumbold*  the  British  minister  at  Harn*» 
burgh  escaped  that  consummation  still  more  nar- 
rowly. During  the  night  of  the  93d  October,  a  party 
of  French  soldiers  passed  the  Elbe,  as  Ordonner  and 
his  gang  had  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  Mth  of 
March,  and  boldly  seized  Rumbold  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  an  independent  and  friendly  State.  He  was 
hurried  to  Paris,  and  confined  in  the  fated  dungeons 
of  the  Temple ;  but  none  of  his  papers  afforded  any 
plausible  pretext  for  resisting  the  powerful  remon- 
strance  whioh  the  king  of  Prussia  thought  fit  to 
make  against  an  outrage  penjetrated  almost  withia 
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sight  of  his  dominions ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  Sir 
George  was  set  at  liberty. 

Meantime,  while  all  the  princes  of  Europe  re- 
garded  with  Indignation  (though  few  of  them,  in- 
deed,  dared  to  express  the  feeling  openly)  the  cruel 
tragedies  which  had  been  aeted  in  France,  the  death 
of  Pichegru  had  suppressed  effectually  the  hopes  of 
the  royalists  in  that  country,  and  the  exile  of  Mo- 
reau  deprived  the  republicans  of  the  only  leader 
ander  whom  there  was  any  likelihood  of  their  taking 
arms  against  the  chtef  consul.  He  resolved  to  profit 
by  the  favourable  moment  for  completing  a  purpose 
which  he  had  long  meditated;  and,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  duke  d'En- 
ghien  died,  one  Curee  was  employed  to  raove,  in  the 
tribunate,  "  that  it  was  time  to  bid  adieu  to  political 
ülusions— that  victory  had  brought  back  tranquillity 
— the  finances  of  the  country  had  been  restored, 
and  the  laws  renovated — and  that  it  was  a  matter  oi 
duty  to  secure  those  blessings  to  the  nation  in 
future,  by  rendering  the  supreme  power  hereditary 
in  the  person  and  family  of  Napoleon."—"  Such,"  he 
said,  "  was  the  universal  desire  of  the  army  and  of 
the  people.  The  title  of  emperor,  in  his  opinion, 
was  that  by  which  Napoleon  should  be  hailed,  as 
best  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation." 

This  motion  was  carried  in  the  tribunate,  with 
one  dissenting  voiee,  that  of  Carnot;  who,  in  a 
speech  of  great  eloquence,  resisted  the  principle  of 
hereditary  monarchy  altogether.  He  admitted  the 
merits  in  war  and  in  policy  of  the  chief  consul— he 
was  at  present  the  dietator  of  the  republic,  and,  as- 
such,  had  saved  it.— "  Fabius,  Camillus,  Cincinnatus 
were  dietators  also.  Why  should  not  Buonaparte, 
like  them,  lay  down  despoiic  power,  after  the  hold- 
ing  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  necessary  to  the  general 
good  %  Let  the  Services  of  a  Citizen  be  what  they 
might,  was  there  to  be  no  limit  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation?    But,  at  all  events,  even  granting  that 
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Buonaparte  himself  could  not  be  too  highly  re 
warded  or  too  largely  trusted,  why  commit  the  for- 
tunes  of  posterity  to  chance?  Why  forget  that 
Vespasian  was  the  father  of  Domitian,  Germanica« 
of  Caligula,  Marcus  Aurelius  of  Commodus  V*  In 
effest,  Carnot,  colleague  as  he  had  been  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  stained  as  Jhe  was  with  the  blood  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  a  sincere  republican;  and,  aftei 
his  own  fashion,  a  sincere  patriot.  He  was  alono 
in  the  tribunate — the  rest  of  whose  members  pro- 
longed,  during  three  whole  days,  a  seriesof  fulsome 
harangues,  every  one  of  which  terminated  in  the 
same  implicit  agreement  to  the  proposal  of  Curee. 

The  legislative  body,  without  hesitation,  adopted 
it ;  and  a  senatus-consultum  forthwith  appeared,  by 
which  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  declared  emperar 
of  the  French :  the  empire  to  descend  in  the  male 
line  of  his  descendants :  in  case  of  having  no  son, 
Napoleon  might  adopt  any  son  or  grandson  of  his 
brothers  as  his  heir :  in  default  of  such  adoption, 
Joseph  and  Louis  Buonaparte  jwere  named  as  the 
next  heirs  of  the  crown  (Lucien  and  Jerome  being 
passed  over,  as  they  had  both  given  oflence  to  Na» 
poleon  by  their  marriages).  The  members  of  Na 
poleon's  family  were  declared  princes  of  the  blood 
of  France. 

;  This  decree  was  sent  down  to  the  departments : 
and  the  people  received  it  with  indifference.  Hie 
prefects  reported,  on  the  Ist  of  December,  that 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  Citizens  had  sub- 
scribed  their  assent  to  the  proposed  measure,  while 
not  many  more  than  three  thousand  voted  in  Oppo- 
sition to  it.  This  result  indicated,  as  these  iunc 
tionaries  chose  to  say,  the  unanimöiis  approbation 
of  the  French  people.  That  nation,  however,  con- 
sisted  at  the  tirae  of  more  than  thirty  millions! 

But  Napoleon  did  not  wait  for  this  authority,  such 
as  it  proved  to  be.  On  the  18th  of  May  (more  than 
six  months  ere  the  report  reached  him),  he  openl? 
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assümed  the  imperial  title  and  dignity.  On  the 
came  day  he  nominated  his  late  colleagues  in  the 
consulate,  Cambaceres  and  Le  Brun,  the  former  to 
be  arch-chancellor,  the  latter  arch-treasurer  of  the 
empire.  The  Offices  of  high  constable,  grand  admi- 
ral,  &c,  were  revived  and  bestowed  on  his  brothers, 
and  others  of  his  iramediate  connexions.  Seven- 
leen  generals  (viz.  Berthier,  Murat,  Moncey,  Jour- 
dan,  Massena,  Augereau,  Bernadotte,  Soult,  Brune, 
Lannes,  Mortier,  Ney,  Davoust,  Bessieres,  Keller- 
mann, Lefebre,  Perignon,  Serrurier)  were  named 
marshals  of  the  empire ;  Duroc,  grand  marshal  of 
thepalace;  Caulaincourt,  masterof  thehorse;  Ber- 
thier, grand  huntsman;  and  count  Segur,  a  noble- 
man  of  the  ancient  regime,  master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies.  It  was  in  vain  attempted  to  excite  populär 
enthusiasm.  "  It  appeared,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
*'  as  if  the  shades  of  d'Enghien  and  Pichegru  had 
hovered  over  the  scene,  and  spread  coldness  on  all 
that  was  meant  for  the  manifestation  of  joy." 

It  was  not  so  with  the  soldiery.  Napoleon,  with 
his  empress,  visited  the  camps  at  Boulogne,  and  was 
received  with  the  excess  of  military  applause  and 
devotion.  He  made  a  progress  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
andalong  the  Rhenish  frontier,flattered  and  extolled 
at  <every  Station.  Except  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
England,  every  crown  in  Europe  sent  to  congratu- 
late  him  on  his  enrolment  in  the  body  of  hereditary 
monarchs.  Nay,  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  German 
potentates  came  in  person,  to  swell,  on  this  great 
occasion,  the  State  and  magnificence  of  the  new  im- 
perial court. 

In  assuming  the  title  of  emperor,  not  of  king,  it 
escaped  not  Observation  that  Napoleon's  object  was 
to  carry  back  the  minds  of  the  French  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  rule  of  the  recently  dethroned 
dynasty— to  the  days  of  Charlemaene,  who,  with 
the  monarchy  of  France,  combined  both  a  wider 
dominion  and  a  loftier  style.    As  that  great  con- 
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queror  bad  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  by  pope 
Leo,  so  Napoleon  now  determined  tbat  bis  own  in- 
auguration  should  take  place  under  the  auspices  of 
Pius  VII.;  nay,  that  tbe  more  to  illustrate  his 
power,  tbe  head  of  the  Catholic  cburch  should  re- 
~  pair  to  Paris  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  doubted 
js^  whether,  in  this  measare,  he  regarded  more  the 

*  ■   niere  gratification  of  his  pride,  or  the  chance  of  con- 

terring  a  cbsracter  of  greater  solemnity  on  tbe  in« 
stallation  of  the  new  dynasty,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ca- 
tholic population  of  France.  On  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, however,  the  unresisting  pope  left  Rome, 
and,  having  been  received  throughout  his  progres» 
with  every  mark  of  respect  and  veneration,  arrived 
in  Paris  to  bear  his  part  in  the  great  pageant.  On 
the  2d  of  December,  Buonaparte  and  Josephine  ap- 
peared,  amid  all  that  was  splendid  and  illustriou» 
m  their  capital,  and  were  crowned  in  Notre-Dame. 
The  pope  blessed  them,  and  consecrated  the  dia- 
dems;  but  these  were  not  placed  on  their  heads  by 
his  hand.  That  office,  in  either  case,  Napoleon 
himself  performed.  'Throughout  the  ceremonial  hi» 
aspect  was  thouehtful ;  it  was  on  a  stern  and  gloomy 
brow  tbat  he  with  his  own  hands  planted  the  symbol 
of  successful  ambition  and  uneasy  power,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  deputies  present,  carefully  selected  for 
the  purpose,  sounded .  faint  and  hollow  amid  the 
silence  of  the  people. 

As  a  necessary  sequel  to  these  proceedings  in 
Paris,  the  Senators  of  the  Italian  repablic  now  sent 
*  in  their  humble  petition  that  their  president  might 
be  pleased  to  do  them  also  the  favour  to  be  crowned 
as  their  king  at  Milan.  The  emperor  proceeded  to 
that  city  accordingly,  and,  in  like  fashion,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1805,  placed  on  his  own  head  the  old 
iron  crown,  said  to  nave  been  worn  by  the  Lombard 
kmgs,  uttering  the  words  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition,  they  were  accustomed  to  use  on  such  occa- 
sions,  "  God  hath  given  it  me.    Beware  ivho  toucht* 
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t*."— Napoleon  henceforth  styled  himself  Emperor 
oF  the  French  and  King  of  Italy,  but  announcea  that 
the  t wo  crowns  should  not  be  held  by  the  same  per- 
son  after  bis  death. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  mere  purposes  of  cere- 
monial  that  he  had  once  more  passed  the  Alps.  The 
Ligurian  republic  sent  the  doge  to  Milan,  to  con- 
gratulate  the  king  of  Italy,  and  also  to  offer  their 
territories  for  the  formation  of  another  department 
of  the  French  empire.  But  this  was  a  step  of  his 
ambition  which  led  to  serious  results. 

Meantime,  Eugene  Beauharnois,  son  to  Josephine, 
was  left  viceroy  at  Milan,  and  the  imperial  pair  re* 
turned  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Jfew  CoaXxtton  against  France— Sweden—Russia— Austritt  joins  tk* 
Alliance— Napoleon heads  the  JSrmy  in  Germmtf—Ülm  rurrendered 
by  Mack—Vienna  taken—JVaval  Operations— BaUU  of  Trafalgar— 
Sattle  of  Austerlitt—  Treaty  of  Presburg— Joseph  Buonaparte  King 
of  JfapUs—Jjoni»  Buonaparle  King  of  Iloüetnd—Ofnfederation  of 
the  RAme—NetD  Nobility  m  France. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1805,  Napoleon,  in  his 
new  character  of  emperor,  addressed  a  letter  (as 
he  had  done  before.at  the  commencement  of  his 
consulate)  to  king  George  III.  in  person ;  and  was 
answered,  as  betöre,  by  the  British  secretary  of 
State  for  foreign  afiairs.  The  new  emperor's 
letter  contained  many  well-turned  sentences  about 
the  blessingB  of  peace,  but  no  distinct  proposition  of 
any  kind— least  of  all  any  hint  that  he  was  willing 
to  concede  Malta.  The  English  minister,  however, 
answered  simply,  that  in  the  present  State  of  rela- 
tions  between  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  and  that 
of  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  impossible  for  the  former 
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to  open  any  negotiation  without  the  consent  of  the 
latter. 

This  sufficiently  indicated  a  fact  of  which  Napo- 
leon had  just  suspicion  some  time  before.  The 
murder  of  the  duke  d'Enghien  had  been  regarded 
with  horror  by  the  young  emperor  of  Russia;  he 
had  remonstrated  vigorously,  and  his  reclamations 
had  been  treated  with  indifference.  The  king  of 
Sweden,  immediately  after  he  heard  of  the  catas- 
trophe  at  Vincennes,  nad  raade  known  his  sentiments 
to  the  czar :  a  st  riet  alliance  had'  been  signed  be- 
tween  those  two  courts  about  a  fortnight  ere  Napo- 
leon wrote  to  the  king  of  England ;  and  it  was  now 
obvious  that  the  nortnern  powers  had,  in  effect,  re- 
solved  to  take  part  with  Great  Britain  in  her  struggle 
against  France.  Napoleon  now  made  the  Moniteur 
the  vehicle  of  continual  abuse  against  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia  and  Sweden ;  and  the  latter  caused  a  note 
to  be  handed  to  the  French  minister  at  Stockholm, 
complaining  of  the  "  indecent  and  ridiculous  inso- 
lence  which  Monsieur  Buonaparte  had  permitted  to 
be  inserted"  in  that  official  Journal. 

The  cabinets  of  London,  Petersburg,  and  Stock- 
holm were  now  parties  in  a  league  which  had 
avowedly  the  following  objeets : — to  restore  the  in- 
dependence  of  Holland  and  Switzerland;  to  free  the 
north  of  Germany  from  the  presence  of  French 
troops ;  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Piedmont  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia ;  and,  finally,  the  evacuation  of 
Italy  by  Napoleon.  Untii,  by  the  attainment  of  these 
objeets,  the  sway  of  France  should  be  reduced  to 
limits  compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  other 
European  states,  no  peace  was  to  be  signed  by  any 
of  the  contracting  powers ;  and,  during  several 
/  months,  every  means  was  adopted  to  procure  the 
association  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  But  the  latter 
of  these  sovereigns  had  the  misfortune  at  this  time 
to  have  a  strong  French  party  in  his  Council,  and 
though  personally  hostüe  to  Napoleon,  could  not  aa 
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Vet  count  on  being  supported  in  a  war  against  France 
by  the  hearty  good-will  of  an  undivided  people. 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  gnevously 
weakened  by  the  campaign  of  Marengo,  and  hesi- 
tated,  on  prudential  grounds,  to  commit  herseif  once 
more  to  the  hazard  of  arms. 

The  czar  repaired  in  person  to  Berlin,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  stimulating  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  two 
sovereigns  met  in  the  vault  where  the  great  Frede- 
rick lies  buried,  and  swore  solemnly,.over  his  re 
mains,  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Gennany.  Bat 
though  thus  pledged  to  the  czar,  the  king  of  Prussia 
did  not  hastily  rush  into  hostilities.  He  did  not 
even  follow  the  example  of  the  Austrian,  whose  for« 
bearance  was  at  length  wholly  exhausted  by  the 
news  of  the  coronation  at  Milan,  and  annexation  of 
Genoa  to  the  empire  of  France. 
»  The  government  of  Yienna  no  sooner  heard  of 
this  new  aggrandizement,  than  it  commenced  war- 
like  prcparations,  rashly  and  precipitately,  without 
making  sure  of  the  co-operation  of  Prussia,  oreven 
waiting  until  the  troops  of  Russia  could  perform 
the  march  into  Germany.  Austria  was  guilty, 
moreover,  of  even  a  greater  fault  than  this.  The 
emperor  haughtily  demanded  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  should ,  take  the  field  also ;  nay,  that  he 
should  suffer  his  army  to  be  entirely  incorporated 
with  the  Austrian,  and  commanded  by  its  Chiefs* 
,The  elector,  who  had  a  son  travelling  in  France,  re- 
sisted  anxiously  and  strenuously.  "  On  my  knees," 
he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  "  I  be*  of  you  that  I  may 
De  permitted  to  remain  neutral.9'  This  appeal  was 
disregarded  The  Austrian  troops  advanced  into 
Bavaria,  where  they  appear  to  have  conducted  them- 
selves  as  in  an  enemy's  country ;  and  the  indignant 
elector  withdrew  his  army  into  Franconia,  where  he 
expected  the  advance  of  the  French  as  liberators. 

This  unjustifiable  behaviour  on  the  part  of  Aus- 
tria. was  destined  to  be  severely  punished.    No 
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flooner  did  Napoleon  widerstand  that  war  was  inevf- 
table,  than  he  broke  up  his  great  army  on  the  coast 
opposite  to  England,  and  directed  its  march  upon 
the  German  frontier ;  while  Massena  received  Or- 
ders to  assume,  also,  the  offensive  in  Italy,  and 
force  his  way,  if  possible,  into  the  hereditary  states 
of  Auatria.  The  favourite  scheine  of  Carnot  was 
thns  revived ;  and  two  French  annies,  one  crossing 
the  Rhine,  and  the  other  pushing  through  the  Tyro- 
lese,  looked  forward  to  a  iunction  before  the  walls 
of  Vienna. 

The  rashnegs  which  had  characterized  the  con- 
dnct  of  the  cabmet  of  Viehna,  was  fataily  followed 
out  in  that  of  its  general,  Mack:  instead  of  occu- 
pying  the  line  of  the  river  Inn,  whieh,  extending 
from  the  Tyrol  to  the  Danube  at  Passau,  affords  a 
Strang  defence  to  the  Austrian  territory,  and  on 
which  he  might  have  expected,  in  comparative 
safety,  the  arrival  of  the  Russians — this  unworthy 
favourite  of  the  emperor  left  the  Inn  far  behind  him, 
and  established  his  head-quarters  on  the  westem 
frontier  of  Bavaria,  at  Ulm. 

Napoleon  hastened  to  profit  by  this  unpardonabte ' 
error.  Bemadotte  advanced  from  Hanover,  with 
the  troops  which  had  occupied  that  electorate,  to- 
wards  Woftzburg,  where  the  Bavarian  army  lay 
ready  to  join  its  strength  to  his ;  ftve  divisions  of  the 
great  force  lateiy  assembled  on  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
mandy  under  the  Orders  of  Davoust,  Ney,  Soult, 
Marmont,  and  Vandamme,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  dif- 
ferent  points,  all  to  the  northward  of  Mack's  posi- 
tion ;  while  a  sixth,  under  Marat,  passing  at  Kehl, 
manteuvred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  withdraw  the 
Austrian's  attention  from  these  movements,  and  to 
strengthen  him  in  his  belief  that  Napoleon  and  all 
his  army  were  Coming  against  him,  through  the 
Black  Forest,  in  his  front. 

The  consequences  of  Buonaparte's  combmationa 
were,  that  while  Mack  lay  expecting  to  be  assaultad 
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in  front  of  Ulm,  the  great  body  of  the  French  armjr 
advanced  into  the  Jieart  of  Germany,  by  the  left  side 
of  the  Danube,  and  then,  throwing.  themselves 
~across  that  river,  took  ground  in  hi3  rear,  interrupt- 
ing  his  communication  with  Vienna,  and,  in  fact, 
isolating  him.  In  order  that  Bernadotte  and  the  Ba- 
varians  might  have  a  part  in  this  great  manoeuvre, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  disregard  the  neu- 
trality  of  the  Prussian  territories  of  Anspach  and 
Bareuth ;  and  Napoleon,  well  aware  of  the  real  sen- 
timents  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  this  course.  Prussia  remonstrated  indig- 
nantly,  but  still  held  back  from  proclaiming  war; 
and  Napoleon  cared  little  for  such  impediments  as 
mere  diplomacy  could  throw  in  the  way  of  his  cam- 
paign. He  did  not,  however,  effect  his  purpose  of 
taking  up  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Mack  without  re- 
sistance.  On  the  contrary,  at  various  place»,  at 
Wertenghen,  Guntzburg,  Memingen,  and  Elchin- 
gen, severe  skirmishes  occurred  with  different  divi- 
sions  of  the  Austrian  army,  in  all  of  which  the 
French  had  the  advantage.  General  Spangenburg 
and  5,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  at  Memingen, 
and,  in  all,  not  less  than  20,000  prisoners  feil  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  between  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  the  13th 
of  October,  when  they  were,  in  fact,  in  füll  posses- 
sion  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  holding  Mack  cooped 
up  behind  them  in  Ulm — as  Wurmser  had  been  in. 
Mantua,  during  the  campaign  of  Alvinzi. 

But  Mack  was  no  Wurmser.  Napoleon's  recent 
movements  had  perplexed  utterly  the  Councils  of 
the  Austrians,  wnose  generals,  adopting  different 
views  of  the  State  of  the  campaign,  no  lonfer  acted 
in  unison.  Schwartzenberg  and  the  archduke  Fer- 
dinand, considering  further  resistance  in  Bavaria  as 
hopeless,  cut  their  way,  at  the  head  of  Jarge  bodies 
oi  cavalry,  into  Bohemia,  and  began  to  rouse  the  in- 
habitants  of  that  kingdom  to  a  levy  en  maut.  The 
Y8 
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French  emperor,  perceiring  that  they  had  for  the 
present  eseaped  tum,  drew  back  upon  Ulm,  invested 
that  town  on  ereiy  side,  and  summoned  Mack  to 
snrrender. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  füll  20,000  good  troops ; 
the  place  was  amply  victualled  and  stored ;  the  ad- 
vance  of  the  great  Russian  army  could  not  be  dis- 
tant;  the  declaration  of  war  against  Napoleon  by 
Berlin  was  hourly  to  be  expected :  and  the  armies 
of  Austria,  though  scattered  for  the  present,  would 
be  surö  to  rally  and  make  erery  effort  for  the  relief 
of  Ulm.  Under  circumstances  comparatively  hope- 
less,  the  brate  Wurmser  held  Mantua  to  extremity. 
But  in  spite  of  example.  and  argument,  in  terror  or 
in  treachery,  general  Mack  capitulated  without  ha* 
Sardine  a  blow. 

On  the  16th,  he  pnblished  a  proclamation,  urging 
Ina  troops  to  prepare  for  the  utmost  pertinacity  of 
defence,  and  foiiridding,  on  pain  of  death,  the  very 
word  irrender  to  be  breathed  within  the  walls  of 
Ulm.  On  the  17th,  he  signed  articles,  by  which  hos- 
tilities  were  immediately  to  cease,  and  he  and  all  his 
inen  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war  within 
ten  days,  nnless  some  Austrian  or  Russian  force 
shottld  appear  in  the  interval,  and  attempt  to  raise 
the  blockade.  After  signing  this  document,  Mack 
visited,  in  person,  the  head-ouarters  of  Napoleon ; 
and,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  conrersation  may 
have  been,  the  result  was,  a  revision  of  the  treaty  on 
the  19th,  and  the  formal  evacuation  of  Ulm  on  the 
fiOth.  Twenty  thousand  soldiers  filed  off,  and  laid 
down  their  arms  before  Napoleon  and  his  staff.— 
Eighteen  generals  were  dismissed  on  parole ;  an 
immense  quantity  of  ammunition  of  all  sorts  feil 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor;  and  a  wagon  filled 
with  Austrian  Standards  was  sent  to  gratify  the 
tanity  of  the  Parisians. 

*The  catastrophe  of  Ulm,  strikmg  new  terror  mto 
the  Prassian  coancü*,prevented  the  violaüon  of  tha 
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territory  of  Anspach  from  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed  by  the  declaration  of  war,  for  which  Buona- 
parte  must  have  made  up  his  mind  when  he  hazarded 
that  measure.  Meantime,  success  had  attended  Mas- 
«ena  in  his  advance  from  Lombardy  towards  the 
Venetian  states,  where  the  archduke  Charles  com- 
manded  an  army  of  60,000  men  for  Austria.  The 
archduke,  after  sustaining  various  reverses,  was 
forced  to  abandon  Italy;  and  retreated,  though 
slowly  and  leisurely,  betöre  Massena,  through  the 
Strang  passes  of  the  Carinthian  mountains.        ; 

Nor  had  marshal  Ney,  whom  Napoleon:  had'de- 
tached  from  his  own  main  army  with  Orders  to  ad- 
vance into  the  Tyrol,  been  less  successful  than  Mas- 
sena. The  archduke  John,  who  commanded  in  that 
province,  was  beaten  like  his  brother ;  and  the  out- 
posts  of  the  army  of  Massena  from  Italy,  and  that 
of  Ney  from  the  Upper  Rhine,  at  length  met  and 
saluted  in  triumph  at  Ciagenfurt.  The  archduke 
Charles,  understanding  hpw  Ney  was  prospering  in 
the  Tyrol,  had  given  up  the  design  of  retreating  by 
that  way  into  Germany,  and  proceeded  through  the 
Carinthian  mountains  towards  Hungary.  Prince 
John  now  followed  his  brother's  example;  and  the 
remains  of  those  two  armies  thus  coalescing  in  a 
distant  region,  the  divisions  of  Ney  and  Massena 
came,  in  fact,  to  be  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
Napoleon,  who  was  now  concentrating  his  force 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Vienna. 

While  the  victorious  corps  of  Ney  thus  secured 
his  right — Murat,  on  his  left,  watched  the  Austrians 
who  had  made  their  way  into  Bohemia;  and  Auge- 
reau,  who  had  now  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  large 
reserve  frdm  France,  remained  behind  him  in  Swa- 
bia,  to  guard  the  passes  from  the  Voralberg,  in 
case  of  any  hostile  movement  from  that  mountain- 
ou8  province,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  ready 
for  action  against  the  Prussians,  should  that  army 
at  length  receive  ordere  to  take  part  in  the  war»  and 
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cross  the  Danube.  Thus  guarded,  as  he  judged, 
against  any  chance  of  having  his  Communications 
intercepted  in  the  rear  or  flanks,  Napoleon  himself, 
with  the  main  body,  now  moved  on  to  the  capital  of 
the  Gerraan  emperor.  Austrian  and  Russian  troops, 
to  the  number  of  45,000,  had  been  thrown  together 
with  the  view  of  relieving  Ulm,  and  advanced  con- 
siderably  for  that  purpose  ere  they  heard  of  the 
treächetous  capitulation  of  Mack.  They  now  re- 
tired  again  before  the  movement  of  Napoleon,  hatt- 
ing,  indeed,  occasionally,  and  assuming  the  aspect 
of  determination ;  but,  whenever  the  outpogts  met, 
losing  heart,  and  continuing  their  progress  towards 
Moravia: — for  there,  at  length,  the  czar,  with  his 
phncipal  arrny,  had  made  nis  appearance ;— and 
there,  around  that  Standard,  every  disposable  force 
was  now  to  be  rallied.  The  emperor  Francis  him- 
self,  perceiving  that  Vienna  was  ineapable  of  de- 
fence,  quitted  his  capital  on  the  7th  of  November, 
and  proceeded  to  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  the  head-quar- 
ters  of  Alexander. 

On  the  same  evening  count  Giulay  reached  Na- 
poleon's  head-quarters  at  Lintz,  with  proposals  for 
an  immediate  armistice  and  negotiation.  Buona- 
parte  refused  to  pause  unless  the  Tyrol  and  Venice 
were  instantly  ceded  to  him.  These  were  terms  to 
which  the  Austrian  envoy  had  no  authority  to  sub- 
mit.  On  the  13th  of  November,  accordingly,  the 
French  entered  Vienna,  and  Napoleon  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  Castle  of  Schoenbrun,  the  proud 
palace  of  the  Austrian  Caesars.  General  Clarke  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  city ;  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  was  gratified  with  a  large  share  of  the  mili- 
tary  stores  and  equipraents  found  in  its  arsenals. 

But  the  intoxication  of  this  success  was  to  be 
sobered  by  a  cup  of  bitterness— *>and  from  a  hand 
which  had  already  dashed  more  than  one  of  Napo- 
leon's  proudest  triumphs. 

When  Buonaparte  took  up  arms  again,  and  da 
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voted  every  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  descent  opon 
I  England,  Spain,  the  next   maritime   power   after 

I  France,  professed,  indeed,  neutrality,— but  by  some 

of  her  proceedings  raised  the  suspicion  that  her 
fleet  was  really  destined  to  act  along  with  that  of 
the  invader.  The  English  government  resolved  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  test;  and  a  squadron  of 
fonr  ships  demanded  a  similar  force  of  the  Spaniards 
to  yield  themselves  into  their  keeping,  as  a  pledge 
of  neutrality.  The  British  squadron  sent  on  such 
an  erfand  ought,  on  every  principle  of  policy  and 
humanity,  to  have  been  much  stronger  than  that 
which  commodore  Moore  commanded  on  this  oc- 
casion.  The  Castilian  pride  took  fire  at  the  idea  of 
striking  to  an  equal  foe ;  and,  unhappilv,  an  action 
took  place,  in  which  three  of  the  Spanisn  ships  were 
captured,  and  one  blown  up.  This  catastrophe 
determined,  as  might  have  been  expepted,  the 
wavering  Councils  of  Madrid.  Spain  deciared  war 
against  England,  and  placed  her  fleets  at  the  com- 
mand  of  the  French  emperor. 

Two  of  his  own  squadrons,  meantime,  had,  in 
pursuance  of  the  great  scheme  traced  for  the  min 
of  England,  escaped  early  in  this  year  out  of  Roche- 
fort and  Toulon.  The  former,  passing  into  the 
West  Indies,  effected  some  trivial  Services,  and 
returned  in  safetyto  their  original  port.  The  lat- 
ter, under  Yilleneuve,  had  like  fortune ;  and,  ven- 
turing  on  a  second  sortie,  joined  the  great  Spanish 
fleet  under  Gravina  at  Cadiz.  The  combined  fleets 
I  *  then  crossed  the  Atlantic,  where  they  captured  an 

i  insignificant  island,  and  once  more  returned  to- 

wards  Europe.  Nelson  had  spent  the  summer  in 
chasing  these  squadrons  across  the  seas — and  on 
this  occasion  they  once  more  eluded  his  grasp :  but 
on  approaching  cape  Finisterre  (22d  July),  another 
English  squadron,  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates,  under  sir  Robert  Calder,  camn  in  view: 
^  and  the  allied  admirals,  having  twenty  sail  of  the 
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line,  three  fifty-gun  ships,  and  four  frigates,  did  not 
avoid  the  encounter.  They  were  worsted,  notwith- 
standing  their  superiority  of  strength,  and  Calder 
captured  two  of  their  best  ships.  But  that  they 
escaped  from  an  English  fleet,  howsoever  inferior  in 
numbers,  without  sustaining  severer  loss  than  this, 
was  in  effect  considered  as  a  disgrace  by  the  British 
public. — Calder,  being  tried  by  a  court-martial,  was 
actually  censured  for  not  havmg  improved  his  suc- 
cess  more  signally;  astriking  example  of  the  height 
to  which  confidence  in  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
English  had  been  raised,  at  the  very  time  when  no 
arm  appeared  capable  of  thwarting  the  career  of 
French  victory  by  land. 

Villeneuve  and  Gravina  now  made  their  way  to 
Vigo,  and  thence  finally  to  Cadiz:  while  Nelson, 
having  at  length  received  accurate  intelligence  of 
their  motions,  took  the  command  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  and  lay  watching  for  the  moment  in  which 
they  should  be  tempted  to  hazard  another  egress. 
The  coasts  of  Spain  being  strictly  blockaded,  some 
difficulty  began  to  be  feit  abjut  providing  necessa- 
ries  for  the  numerous  crews  of  the  allied  fleets ;  but 
the  circumstance  which  had  most  influence  in  lead- 
ing  them  to  quit,  once  more,  their  place  of  safety, 
was,  according  to  general  admission,  the  impatience 
of  Villeneuve  under  some  unmerited  reproaches 
with  which  Napoleon  visited  the  results  of  the 
battle  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Villeneuve,  a  man  of 
dauntless  gallantry  and  the  highest  spirit,  smarting 
under  this  injury,  was  anxious  to  take  the  noble 
revenge  of  victory.  And,  in  truth,  had  numbers 
been  to  decide  the  adventure,  he  ran  little  risk :  for 
Nelson  commanded  only  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  and  three  frigates,  manned  in  the  ordinary 
manner;  whereas  the  fleet  in  Cadiz  mustered  thirty- 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates;  and, 
besides  the  usual  crews,  carried  4000  troops,  chiefly 
riflemen,    The  result  was,  the  most  glorioua  day  in 
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the  proud  annals  of  the  English  marine.  The  com* 
bined  fleets  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber,  and  on  the  moraing  of  the  21st — the  very  day 
after  Mack  surrendered  at  Ulm— they  came  in  sight 
Of  the  English  admiral,  off  Cape  Trafalgar. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  histonan  of  lord 
Nelson  for  the  particulars  of  this  great  action.  Thö 
French  and  Spaniards  awaited  the  attack  in  a  double 
Ene.  Nelson  hoisted  the  famoüs  Signal,  "  England 
cxpects  every  man  to  do  his  düty ;"  chärffed  in  two 
columns,  and  broke  their  array  at  the  nrst  onset« 
The  battle,  nevertheless,  was  stemly  contested.  In 
the  end,  nineteen  ships  of  the  line  were  taken ;  and 
Of  thbse  Spanish  vessels  which  escaped  into  Cadiz, 
seven  had  been  rendered  wholly  unserviceable. 
Four  French  ships  of  the  line,  under  commodorö 
Dumanoir,  made  way  for  the  Straits,  and  were  cap- 
tured  a  few  days  after  by  sir  Richard  Strachan, 
Commander  of  the  English  squadron  off  Rochefort. 
The  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were,  in  fact,  anni 
hilated :  yet,  great  as  was  the  triumph,  glorious,  and 
unrivalled,  it  was  dearly  purchased — for  Nelson  feil, 
mortally  wounded,  early  in  the  action.  The  hero 
lived  just  long  enough  to  hear  the  cheer  of  consum- 
mated  victory;  and  then  breathed  out  his  noble 
spirit,  in  words  worthy  of  his  life,  M  Thank  God !  I 
have  done  my  duty."* 

\   *  "  Lamented  hero !  when  toBritaiifr  sbore 
Exulting  Farne  those  awful  tidinga  bore, 
Joy's  burating  shout  in  whelmin?  grief  was  drown'd, 
And  victory's  seif  unwilling  audience  found ; 
On  every  brow  the  cloud  of  sadness  hung ; 
The  soundd  of  triumph  died  on  every  tongue. 
Yet  not  the  vows  thy  weeping  country  pays ; 
Not  that  high  meed.  thy  mourning  eovereign's . 
Not  that  the  great,  the  beauleous,  and  the  brave 
Bend  in  mute  reverence  o'er  thy  closlng  grave; 
That  with  auch  grlef  la  bathea  a  kindred  bier 
Coliective  nationa  mouf n  a  death  so  dear ; 
Not  tbese  aione  shail  aooth  thy  sainted  ihade, 
And  consecrate  the  apot  where  thou  art  laid— 
Not  tbese  alone !  but  burating  thro'  the  gloom, 
With  radiant  glory  from  thy  trophied  tomb, 
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The  French  and  Spaniards  had  fought  together 
against  Nelson ;  bat  not  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
former  were  determined  and  malignant  enemies ;  the 
latter  generous  friends,  hurried  by  the  excitement 
of  temporary  and  pardonable  passion,  into  hostilities 
against  the  only  power  which  jcould  afiford  their  coun- 
try  any  chance  of  avoiding  that  political  slavery  under 
which  it  was  now  the  settled  purpose  of  Napoleon's 
ambition  to  crush  every  nation  of  Europe.  But  the 
unprincipled  conduct  of  Duraanoir,  who  escaped 
from  Nelson  to  be  captured  shortly  after,  as  has 
been  mentioned  by  Strachan,  at  once  brought  out 
the  dhferent  feelings  under  which  the  two  allied 
lleets  had  been  acting.  This  French  officer,  reireat- 
ing  with  his  four  ships,  which  had  had  no  part  in  the 
battle,  discharged  his  broadsides,  as  he  passed,  into 
English  vessels  no  longer  capable  of  pursuit,— con- 
duct which,  as  the  victory  was  complete,  could  have 
ho  object  but  that  of  carnage.  Nay,  such  was  the 
ruffian  nature  of  this  man's  soul,  he  fired  into  the 
Spanish  ships  which  had  yielded  to  the  English ; 
thus,  for  the  sake  of  trivially  injuring  his  enemy, 
sacrificing  without  scruple  the  blood  of  his  own  un- 
fortunate  friends.  The  Spanish  prisoners,  in  their 
indignation  at  this  brutality,  asked  their  English 
captors  to  permit  them  to  man  their  guns  against 
the  retreating  French ;  and  such  was  the  earnest- 
ness  of  their  entreaty,  and  the  confidence  of  Eng- 
lishmen  in  the  honour  of  Spaniards,  that  these  men 
actually  were  permitted  to  do  as  they  had  requested. 
A  mutual  interchange  of  good  Offices  ensued.  In 
the  evening  after  the  battle  a  gale  sprang  up,  and 

Tbe  sacred  splenldoar  of  thy  deathless  name 
Shall  grace  and  guard  thy  country's  martial  fame; 
Far  iean  »hall  blaze  the  oneztinguished  ray, 
A  mightv  beacoo  Ughting  glory's  way— 
With  living  luotre  this  proud  land  adorn, 
And  ahine,  aod  save,  toro'  ages  yet  unborn,"* 

•  tnmt^Trrf*lf»r,apoem,bvtbeIU.  Howwntte  Georp  Camni^ 
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some  of  the  captured  vessels  drifting  on  shore,  a 
number  of  British  seamen  feil  into  the  hands  of  the 
garrison  of  Cadiz.  They  were  received  as  friends : 
for  the  reception  of  their  wounded  the  Spanish  sol* 
diers  gave  up  their  own  beds.  Collingwood,  who 
succeeded  do  Nelson's  command,  sent  all  the 
wounded  Spaniards  on  shore  to  be  cured  in  their 
own  country,  merely  taking  their  parole  that  they 
would  not  serve  again  during  the  war:  and  the  go- 
vernor  of  Cadiz*  with  still  more  romantic  generosity, 
offered  his  hospitals  for  the  use  of  Collingwood'a 
wounded  seamen,  pledring  the  honour  of  the  Spanish 
name  that  they  shoüld  De  cared  for  like-his  own  men, 
and  gent  back  to  their  admiral  whenever  they  had 
tecovered.  It  will  appear,  hereafter,  what  illustrioua 
consequences  the  kindly  feelings  thus  manifested 
Were  de^tined  to  produce. 

Buonaparte,  when  he  heard  of  this  mighty  discom* 
fiture,  which  for  ever  put  an  end  to  all  his  visions  of 
invading  England»  is  said  to  have  lost  that  posses* 
sion  of  himself,  which  he  certainly  maintained  when 
the  catastrophe  of  Aboukir  was  announced  to  bim 
at  Cairo.  Yet  arrogance  mingled  strangely  in  bis 
expressions  of  sorrow,^-"  I  cannot  be  every  where," 
Said  he  to  the  messenger  of  the  evil  tidings — as  if 
Napoleon  could  have  had  any  more  chance  of  pro* 
ducing  victory  by  his  presence  at  Trafalgar,  than 
Nelson  would  have  dreamed  of  having  by  appearing 
on  hprseback  at  Marengo»  In  his  newspapers,  and 
even  in  his.  formal  messages  to  the  Senate  at  Paris, 
Buonaparte  always  persisted  in  denying  that  there 
had  been  a  great  defeat  at  Trafalgar,  or  even  a  great 
battle.  But  how  well  he  appreciated  the  facts  of 
the  case  was  well  known  to  the  unfortunate  admiral 
Villeneuve.  That  brave  onlcer,  after  spending  a 
short  time  in  England,  was  permitted  to  return  to 
France  on  his  parole.  He  died  almost  immediately 
afterward  at  Rennes :  whether  by  his  own  hand  in 
the  agony  of  despair,  as  the  French  Gazette  as- 

Vol.  I.-Z 
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serted,  or  assassinated,  as  was  commonly  believed 
at  the  time,  by  some  of  the  blood-hardened  minions 
of  Fuuchg's  police,  is  asnystery  not  yet  cleared  op ; 
and,  perhaps,  never  destined  to  be  so  until  the  dar 
comes  in  which  nothing  shall  be  nid. 

The  tidings  of  Trafalgar*  alter  the  first  moment» 
served  but  as  a  new  Stimulus  to  the  fire  of  Napo- 
leon's  energy.  He  quitted  Vienna,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  columns,  which,  passing  the 
Danube  into  Moraria,  soon  fonnd  themselves  within 
reach  of  the  forces  of  Russia  and  Austria,  at  length 
combined  and  prepared  for  action,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  respective  cmperors*  These  princes,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  drew  back  as  far  as  Ol* 
mutz,  in  order  that  a  reserve  of  Russians,  under 
Bexhowden,  might  join  them  before  the  decisive 
struggle  took  place.  Napoleon  fhted  his  head~quar* 
ters  at  Brunn,  and,  riding  over  the  piain  between 
Brunn  and  Austerlitz  (a  village  about  two  miles 
from  that  town),  said  to,his  generals,  "  study  this 
field — we  shall,  ere  long,  have  to  contest  it.w 

Buonaparte  has  been  much  criticisedby  strategists 
for  the  rashness  of  thus  passing  the  Danube  into 
Moravia,  while  the  archduke  Ferdinand  was  orga- 
nizing  the  Bohemians  on  his  left,  the  archdukes 
Charles  and  John  in  Hungary,  with  still  formidable 
and  daily  increasing  forces  on  his  right,  the  popu- 
lation  of  Vienna  and  the  surrounding  territories 
teady  to  rise,  in  case  of  any  disaster,  in  his  rear; 
and  Prussia  as  decidedly  hostile  in  heart  as  she  was 
wavöring  in  policy.    The  French  leader  did  not  dis* 

fuise  from  himself  the  risk  of  his  adventüre ;  but 
e  considered  it  better  to  run  all  that  risk,  than  to 
linder  in  Vienna  until  the  armies  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  should  have  had  time  to  reinforce  the  two 
emperors. 

mpoleon's  preparations  were  as  follows:— b»t 
left,  under  Lannes,  lay  at  Santon,  a  strongly  fortine4 
Position;   Soult  commanded  the  right  wing:   tho 
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ccntre,  under  Bernadotte,  had  with  them  Murat  and 
all  the  cavalry.  Behind  the  line  lay  the  reserve, 
consisting  of  20,000,  10,000  of  whom  were  of  the 
imperial  guard,  under  Oudenot ;  and  here  Napoleon 
himself  took  his  Station.  But  besides  these  open 
demonstrations,  Davoust,  with  a  division  of  horse 
and  another  of  foot,  lay  behind  the  convent  of  Ray- 
gern,  considerably  in  the  rear  of  the  French  right— 
Being  there  placed  by  the  emperor,  in  consequence 
of  a  false  movement,  into  which  he,  with  a  seer-like 
sagacity,  foresaw  the  enemy  might,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  tempted ;  and  to  which  he  lured  them  on  accord- 
ingjy  by  every  engine  of  his  craft. 

Buonaparte,  on  learning  that  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander was  personally  in  the  hostile  camp,  sent 
Savary  to  present  his  compliments  to  that  sove- 
reign ;  ^but  really,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  observe  as 
much  as  he  could  of  the  numbers  and  condition  of 
the  troops.  Savary,  on  his  return,  informed  his 
master  that  the  Russian  prince  was  suvrounded  by 
a  set  of  young  coxcombs,  whose  every  look  and 
gesture  expressed  overweening  confidence  in  them- 
selves  and  contempt  for  tyeir  opponents.  All  the 
reverses  of  the  previous  campaign  were,  as  they 
took  care  to  signify,  the  result  of  unpardonable 
cowardice  among  the  A~strians,  whose  spirit  had 
been  quite  broken  by  the  wars  in  Italy:  but  they 
were  the  countrymen  of  the  same  Suwarrow  who 
had  beaten  the  French  out  of  all  Buonaparte's  Lom  • 
bard  conquests,  and  the  first  general  battle  would 
»how  what  sort  of  enemies  the  Russians  were. 
How  much  of  this  Statement  is  true  we  know  not : 
it  was  openly  made  at  the  time  in  one  of  Buona- 
parte's bullet  ins — and,  what  is  of  more  momentane 
appears  to  have  acted  on  the  belief  that  Savary  told 
the  truth.  Having,  ere  he  received  it,  advanced 
several  leagues  beyond  the  chosen  field  of  battle, 
near  Austerlitz,  he  forthwith  retreated  on  that  Posi- 
tion with  a  studied  »wnblance  of  confusion.    The 
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czarsent  a  young  aid-de-camp  to  return  the  compli- 
raent  carried  by  Savary ;  and  this  messenger  found 
the  French  soldiery  actively  engaged  in  fortifying 
their  position — the  very  position  which  their  empe- 
ror  had,  in  fact,  all  along  determined  to  occupy, 
The  account  of  what  the  young  Russian  saw  in  the 
French  lines  gave.,  as  Napoleon  wished,  a  new 
Stimulus  to  the  presumption  of  his  enemy;  and, 
having  made  the  preparations  above  described,  he 
calmly  expected  the  consequences  of  their  rashness 
and  inexperience. 

On  the  Ist  of  December  he  beheld  with  delight 
the  commencement  of  those  false  movements  which 
he  had  anticipated  and  desired.  On  seeing  the 
Russians  begin  to  descend  from  the  heights,  on 
which  they  might  have  lain  in  safety  until  the  arch- 
dukes  could  come  to  swell  their  array  with  the 
armies  from  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  Napoleon  could 
not  repress  his  rapturous  joy:  "In  twenty-four 
hours,"  said  he,  "  that  army  is  mine." 

Shortly  afterward  there  arrived  count  Hau^witz, 
an  envoy  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  being  mtro- 
duced  into  the  emperor's  presence,  signified  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  an  important  communication. 
"Count,"  said  Napoleon,  uyou  may  see  that  the 
outposts  of  the  armies  are  almost  meeting— there 
will  be  a  battle  to-morrow— return  to  Vienna,  and 
deliver  your  message  when  it  is  over."  The  Prus- 
sian  envoy  djd  not  require  two  biddings.  Napoleon 
Tiad  all  this  year  been  protracting  the  indecision  of 
the  Prussian  counsels  by  holding  out  the  delusive 
hope,  that  were  Austria  effectually  humbled,  the 
imperial  crown  of  Germany  might  be  transferred  to 
the.  house  of  Brandenburg.  The  old  jealousies,  thus 
artfully  awakened,  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
declaration  of  war  from  immediately  following  on 
the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Anspach  and  Ba- 
reuth.  The  Intervention  of  the  czar  had,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  at  le&gth  determined  the  court  of 
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Berlin  to  close  their  unworthy  neutraUty: — but 
Haugwitz  had  no  Prussian  army  in  hie  train ;  and, 
seeing  what  was  before  him,  he  certainly  did  pru- 
dently  to  defer,  what  had  been  so  unwisely  as  well 
as  ungenerously  put  off  from  month  to  month,  for 
one  day  more. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber,  Napoleon,  having  slept  for  an  hour  by  a  watch- 
fire,  got  on  horseback,  and  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
the  front  of  his  position.  He  wished  to  do  so  with- 
out  being  recognised,  but  the  soldiery  penetrated  the 
Beeret,  and,  lighting  great  fires  of  straw  all  along 
the  line,  reeeived  him  from  post  to  post  with  shouts 
of  enthusiasm.  They  reminded  him  that  this  was 
the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  and  assured  him 
they  would  celebrate  the  day  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  its  glory.  "Only  promise  us,"  cried  an  old 
grenadier,  "  that  you  will  keep  yourself  out  of  the 
the  fire."  "  I  will  do  so,"  answered  Napoleon,  "  I 
shall  be  with  the  reserve  until  you  med  us."  This 
pledge,  which  so  completely  ascertains  the  mutual 
confidence  of  the  leader  and  his  soldiers,  he  repeated 
in,  a  proclamation  issued  at  daybreak.  The  sun 
rose  with  uncommon  brilliancy :  on  many  an  after- 
day  the  French  soldiery  hailed  a  similar  dawn  with 
exultation  as  the  sure  omen  of  victory,  and  **  the 
sun  of  Austerlitz"  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

The  Russian  general-in-chief,  Kutusoff,  feil  into 
the  snare  laid  for  him,  and  sent  a  large  division  of 
his  army  to  turn  the  right  of  the  French.  The 
troops  detached  for  this  purpose  met  with  unex- 
pected  resistance  from  Davoust's  division,  and  were 
neld  in  check  at  Ray  gern.  Napoleon  immediately 
seized  the  opportunity.  They  had  left  a  deep  gap 
in  the  line,  and  upon  that  space  Soult  forthwith 
poured  a  force,  which  entirely  destroyed  the  com- 
munication  between  the  Russian  centre  and  left. 
The  czar  pereeived  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
movement,  and  bis  guards  rushed  to  beat  back 
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Soult.  It  was  on  an  eminence,  called  the  hill  of 
Pratzen,  lhat  the  encounter  took  place.  The  Rus- 
sians  drove  the  French  infantry  before  them :  Na* 
poleon  ordered  Bessieres  to  hurry  with  the  imperial 
guard  to  their  rescue.  The  Russians  were  in  some 
disorder  from  the  impatience  of  victory.  They 
resisted  sternly,  but  were  finally  broken,  and  fled. 
The  grand  duke  Constantine,  who  had  led  them 
gallantly,  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 

The  French  centre  now  advanced,  and  the  chargee 
of  its  cavalry  under  Murat  were  decisive.  The 
emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany  beheld  from  the 
heights  of  Austerlitz  the  total  ruin  of  their  centre, 
as  they  had  already  of  their  left.  Their  right  wing 
had  hitherto  contested  well  against  all  the  impetu- 
osity  of  Lannes:  but  Napoleon  could  now  gather 
round  them  on  all  sides,  and  his  artillery  plunging 
incessant  fire  on  them  from  the  heights,  they  at 
length  found  it  impossible  to  hold  their  ground. 
They  were  forced  down  into  a  hollow,  where  some 
small  frozen  lakes  offered  the  only  means  of  escape 
from  the  closing  cannonade.  The  French  broke  the 
ice  about  them  by  a  storm  of  shot,  and  nearly  20,000 
men  died  on  the  spot,  some  swept  away  by  the  ar 
tillery,  the  greater  part  drowned.  Buonaparte,  in 
his  bulletin,  compares  the  horrid  spectacle  of  this 
ruin  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  Turks  at  Aboukir, 
when  "  the  sea  was  covered  with  turbans."  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  two  emperors  rallied 
some  fragments  of  their  armies  around  them,  and 
effected  their  retreat.  Twenty  thousand  prisoners, 
forty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  the  Standards  of 
the  imperial  guard  of  Russia,  remained  with  the 
conqueror.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;— ot 
as  the  French  soldiery  delighted  to  call  it,  "the 
battle  of  the  emperors." 

The  Prussian  envoy  now  returned,  and  presented 
to  Napoleon  his  master's  congratulations  on  the 
victory  thus  achieved.    The  emperor  whispered  to 
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Haugwitz,  "  Here  is  a  message,  of  which  circum* 
atances  have  altered  the  address."  Prussia,  how- 
ever,  had  150,000  men  under  arms,  and  it  by  no 
means  suited  Napoleon's  views  to  provoke  her  to 
extremities  at  this  moment.  He  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Haugwitz ;  and  Prussia  was  bribed  to 
remain  quiescent,  by  a  temptation  which  she  wanted 
virtue  to  resist.  The  Freneh  emperor  offered  her 
Hanoyer,  provided  she  would  oppose  no,  obstacle  to 
any  other  arrangements  which  he  might  find  it 
necessary  to  form :  and  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
did  not  blush  to  accept  at  his  hands  the  paternal 
inheritance  of  the  royal  family  of  England. 

The  emperor  Francis,  understanding  how  Prussia 
was  disposed  of,  perceived  too  clearly  that  further 
resistance  was  hopeless;  and  negotiations  imme- 
diately  began. 

The  haughty  emperor  of  Germany  repaired  to  the 
Freneh  head-quarters.  He  was  reeeived  at  the  door 
of  a  miserable  hut.  "  Such,"  said  Buonaparte,  "  are 
the  palaces  you  have  compelled  me  to  oecupy  for 
these  two  inonths."  "  You  have  made  such  use  of 
them,"  answered  Francis,  "  that  you  ought  not  to 
complain  of  their  aecommodation." 

The  humiliated  sovereign,  having  ere  this  obtained 
an  armistice  for  himseli,  demanded  of  Napoleon 
that  the  czar  might  be  permitted  to  withdraw  in 
eafety  to  his  own  states.  To  this  the  conqueror  as- 
sented :  and  on  the  6th  of  December  the  Russians 
commenced  their  retreat. 

The  definitive  treaty  with  Francis  was  signed  at 
Presburg  on  the  15th  pf  December,  and  another 
with  Prussia  on  the  26th,  at  Vienna ; — and  the  terms 
of  both,  arranged  on  Napoleon's  side  by  Talleyrand, 
corresponded  to  the  signal  and  decisive  events  of 
the  campaign. 

Austria  yielded  the  Venetian  territories  to  the 
kingdom  pf  Italy :  her  ancient  possessions  of  the 
Tyrol  and  Voralberg  were  transferred  to  Bavaria,  to 
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»emunerate  that  elector  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  war;  Wirtemberg,  having  also  adopted  the 
French  side,  received  recompense  of  the  same  kind 
at  the  expense  of  the  same  power ;  and  both  of  these 
electors  were  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  kings. 
Bavaria  received  Anspach  and  Bareuth  from  Prussia, 
and,  in  return,  ceded  Berg,  which  was  erected  into 
a  grand  dutchy,  and  conferred,  iit  an  independent 
sovereignty,  on  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  M  urat, 
Finally,  Prussia  added  Hanover  to  her  dominions, 
m  return  for  the  cession  of  Anspach  and  Bareuth, 
and  acquiescence  in  the  other  arrangements  above 
mentioned. 

Eugene  Beauharnois,  son  of  Josephine,  and  vice- 
roy  of  Italy,  received  in  marriage  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter  of  the  new  king  of  Bavaria :  this  being  the  nrst 
occasion  on  which  Napoleon  manifested  openly  his 
desire  to  connect  his  family  with  the  old  sovereign 
houses  of  Europe.  It  was  announced  at  this  time* 
that  in  case  the  emperor  should  die  without  male 
issue,  the  crown  of  Italy  should  descend  to  Eu- 
gene. 

Other  events  of  the  same  character  now  crowded 
on  the  scene.  The  king,  or  rather  the  queen  of 
Naples,  had  not  failed,  during  the  recent  campaign, 
to  manifest  the  old  aversion  to  the  French  cause. 
St.  Cyr's  army,  which  on  the  first  rupture  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens  had  occupied  the  seaports  of  that 
kingdom,  being  called  into  the  north  of  Italy  to  rein- 
force  Massen a  against  the  archduke  Charles,  an 
Anglo-Russian  expedition  soon  landed  in  Naples« 
and  were  welcomed  cordially  by  the  court.  Napo- 
leon, immediately  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  *  the  royal 
house  of  Naples  had  ceased  to  reign  for  ever"  On 
hearing  of  the  decisive  battle,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
czar,  the  English  and  Russians  evacuated  the  Nea- 

S)litan  territories  on  the  mainland  of  Italy.    Joseph 
uonaparte  conducted  a  French  army  towards  tne 
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frontier ;  the  court  passed  over  into  Sicily ;  and  Jo- 
seph was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples.  ' 

The  king  of  Sweden,  rushing  as  hastily  and  in- 
considerately  as  he  of  Naples  into  the  warof  1805, 
landed  with  a  small  army  in  Germany,  and  besieged 
Hamelen,  a  fortress  in  Hanover,  where  Bernadotte 
nad  left  a  strong  garrison.  This  movement,  had 
Prussia  broken  her  neutrality,  might  have  been  of 
high  importance  to  the  general  cause;  as  events 
turned  out,  it  was  fruitless.  The  Swedes  raised 
their  siege  in  confusion,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
Austerlitz ;  and  Napoleon  from  that  hour  meditated 
the  dethronement  of  the  dynasty  of  Gustavus — but 
this  object  was  not  yet  within  reach. 

The  principalities  of  Lucca,  Massa-Carrara,  and 
Garfagnana  were  now  conferred  on  Napoleon's 
sister,  Eliza :  on  Pauline,  the  younger  sister,  who, 
after  the  death  of  general  Leclerc,  had  married  the 
prince  Borghese,  the  sovereignty  of  Guastalla  was 
m  like  manner  bestowed. 

The  Batavian  republic  had  for  years  been  in  efFect 
enslaved  by  France.  On  pretence  that  her  leading 
men,  however,  still  yearned  after  the  alliance  ot 
England,  and  thwarted  him  in  his  designs  on  the 
commerce  of  that  great  enemy,  Napoleon  now  re- 
solved  to  take  away  even  the  shadow  of  Dutch  in- 
dependence.  The  Batavian  senate  were  com- 
manded  to  ask  Louis  Buonaparte  for  their  king;  and 
these  republicans  submitted  with  the  better  grace, 
because  the  personal  character  of  Louis  was  amia- 
ble ;  and  since  Holland  must  be  an  appendage  to 
France,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  connexion 
might  be  rendered  the  less  galling  in  mahy  circum- 
stances,  were  a  prince  of  Napoleon's  own  blood 
constituted  her  natural  guardian.  Louis  had  mar« 
ried  the  beautiful  Hortense-Fanny  de  Beauharnois, 
daughter  of  Josephine— -so  that,  by  this  act,  two 
members  of  the  imperial  house  were  at  once  ele- 
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vated  to  royalty. — They  began  their  reign  at  the 
Hague,  in  May,  1806. 

Another  great  consequence  of  Austerlitz  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  The  kings  of  Wirtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  the  grand  duke  of  Berg,  and  other  sove- 
reigns  of  the  west  of  Germany,  were  now  associated 
together  in  a  close  alliance,  under  the  style  of  the 
Confederaiion  of  the  Rhine :  Napoleon  added  to  his 
other  titles  that  of  Protecior  of  this  confederacy; 
and  the  princes  of  the  league  were  bound  to  place 
60,000  soldiers  at  his  command.  This  measure  an- 
nouncedf  in  effect,  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  whose  fairest  provinces  were  thus  trans- 
formed  into  so  many  departments  of  the  all-engross- 
ing"monarchy  of  Buonaparte.  •  • 

Finally,  it  was  on  his  return  from  the  triumph  of 
Austerlitz,  that  Napoleon  trampled  down  the  last 
traces  of  the  revolutionary  Organization  in  France, 
by  creating  a  new  order  of  nobility.  Talleyrand 
became  prince  of  Beneventum,  Bernadotte  of  Ponte 
Corvo,  Berthier  of  Neufchatel;  the  most  distin- 
guished  of  the  marshals  received  the  title  of  duke, 
and  a  long  array  of  counts  of  the  empire  filled  the 
lower  steps  of  the  throne. 

These  princedoms  and  dukedoms  were  accompa- 
nied  with  grants  of  extensive  estates  in  the  coun- 
tries  which  the  French  arms  had  conquered ;  and  the 
great  feudatories  of  the  new  empire  accordingly 
bore  titles,  not  domestic,  but  foreign.  In  every  thing 
it  was  the  plan  of  Napoleon  to  sink  the  memory  of 
the  Bourbon  monarchy,  and  revive  the  iniage  of 
Charlemagne,  emperor  of  the  West* 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Diacenteni  *f  Pruasia—Dealh  of  Pitt-^JsTegotiatioft.  of  Lord*  Yeti* 
moulk  and  fALuderdale—Broken  off+-Murder  of  Palm,  the  Bookseüet 
—Prussiadeclares  fPar^-  Buonaparte  heads  the  Army—Jtaumhurgk 
taken— Sattle  of  Jena— Napoleon  enters  Berlin— Fall  of  Magde- 
burg 8>-c>— Humiliation  of  Pru8*iar-*Buona#arte'8  Cruelty  to  thi 
Duke  of  Brunswick— Hie  Rapacity  and  Oppression  in  Prussia. 

Tue  establishment  of  the  confederation  of  thö 
Hhine  rendered  Napoleon,  in  effecl,  sovereign  of  a 
large  part  of  Germany.  The  states  composihg  the 
Union  were  bound  to  place  60,000  troops  at  the  com- 
ifland  of  their  protector;  and  these  arrangements 
seemed  to  have  so  totally  revolutionized  Germany, 
that  Francis  of  Austria  declared  the  imperial  Con- 
stitution at  an  end.  He  retained  the  title  of  emperoi1 
as  sovereign  of  his  own  hereditary  dominions  ;  but 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire,*'  having  lasted  füll  one 
thousand  years,  was  declared  to  be  no  more ;  and 
of  its  ancient  inflüence  the  repräsentative  was  to  bö 
sought  for,  not  at  Vienna,  but  at  Paris. 

The  vacillating  couft  of  Berlin  heard  with  much 
appfehension  of  the  formation  of  the  Rhenish  con- 
fedefacy  ;*  and  with  deep  resentment  of  its  imme- 
dläte  consequence,  the  dissolution  of  the  Gefmanic 
empire.  The  house  of  Brandenburg  had  consertted 
to.the  hnmiliation  of  Francis  in  the  hope  of  succeed- 
ing,  at  the  next  election,  to  the  imperial  crown,  so 
long  worn  by  the  house  of  Austria :  and  now,  not 
only  was  that  long-cherished  hope  for  ever  dispelled, 
but  it  appeared  that  Napoleon  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion  of  a  new  system,  under  which  the  inflüence  of 
the  house  of  Brandenburg  must,  in  all  probability, 
%e  overruled  far  more  effectually  than  it  ever  ha<£ 
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been,  of  recent  times,  by  the  imperial  prerogatire  of 
Austria. 

The  only  method  of  counteracting  the  consolida- 
tion  of  French  power  all  over  Germany,  seemed  to 
be  that  of  creating  another  confederacy  in  the  north* 
ern  circles,  capable  of  balancing  the  league  of  the 
Rhine.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  perceived 
that  Napoleon  was  not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  the 
realization  of  this  scheme ;  and  his  minister  at  Ber* 
lin  continued*  to  decline  acceding  to  the  northera 
alliance.  The  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  took  a  simi* 
lar  view  of  the  case ;  but  acted  with  a  degree  of 
vacillation  worthy  of  the  late  conduct  of  Prussia 
herseif,  refusing  on  the  one  hand  to  embrace  the 
confederation  proposed  by  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  and 
yet  declining,  on  the  other,  to  form  part  of  the 
Khenish  league,  to  which  eflfect  Buonaparte  had  fre* 
quently  and  urgently  invited  this  elector.  In  the 
reluctance,  however,  of  these  princes,  Prussia  saw 
liothing  but  the  determination  of  Napoleon  to  sup* 
press,  in  the  beginning,  any  such  confederation  of 
the  northern  German  states  as  had  been  contem* 
plated ;  and  irritation  and  jealousy  from  day  to  day 
increased. 

The  relations  of  France  and  Prussia  continued  in 
this  dubious  State,  until  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  learned 
eome  particulars  of  a  negotiation  between  Napoleon 
and  the  English  government,  which  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  1806. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  despaired  of  opposing  Buonaparte 
on  the  continent  after  Maremro,  did  not  long  survive 
the  disastrous  intelligence  of  Austerlitz.  Worn  out 
and  broken  by  the  endless  anxieties  of  his  Situation, 
not  even  the  glorious  tidings  of  Trafalgar  could  re- 
vive  the  sinking  spirit  of  this  great  minister.  Ho 
died  on  the  23d  of  January,  1806,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded  in  the  government  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  same 
statesman  who  had,  throughout  every  variety  of 
fortune,  arraigned  his  conduct  of  the  war  as  imbecüe 
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.und  absurd,  and  who  had  all  along  professed  hin 
belief  that  in  the  original  quarrel  between  Great 
Britain  and  revolutionized  France,  the  blatne  lay 
with  hi8  own  country,  and,  above  all,  with  Mr.  Pitt* 

The  personal  intercourse  which  took  place  be- 
tween Mr.  Fox  and  Napoleon,  during  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  was  calcu- 
lated  to  make  all  men  regard  the  chances  of  a  solid 
peace  between  France  and  England  as  increased  by 
the  event  which  transferred  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment,  in  the  latter  country,  into  the  hands  of  the 
illustrious  Opponent  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

But  the  peculiar  feelings  of  English  politieians 
have  seldom  been  understood  by  foreigners—* never 
,more  widely  misunderstood  than  by  Buonaparte. 
When  Fox  visited  him,  as  first  consul,  at  the  Tuil- 
leries,  he  complained  that  the  English  govemment 
countenanced  the  assassins  who  were  plotting  against 
bis  life.  Mr.  Fox,  forgetting  all  his  party  preju- 
dice  when  the  honour  of  his  cotintry  was  assailed, 
answered  in  terms  such  as  Napoleon's  own  mili- 
tary  bluntness  could  not  have  surpassed — "  Cleai 
your  head  of  that  nonsense."  And  now,  in  like 
manner,  Mr.  Fox,  once  placed  in  the  responsible 
management  of  his  country's  interests,  was  found, 
not  a  little  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of 
Napoleon,  about  as  close  and  watchful  a  negotiator 
as  he  could  have  had  to  deal  with  in  Mr.  Pitt  him- 
seif.  The  English  minister  employed  on  this  occa- 
sion,  first,  lord  Yarmouth,*  one  of  the  detmus  of 
1803,  and  afterward  lord  Lauderdale.  For  some 
time  strong  hopes  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  were 
entertained;  but,  in  the  end,  the  negotiation  wholly 
broke  up,  on  the  absolute  refnsal  of  Napoleon  to 
concede  Malta  to  England,  unless  England  would 
permit  him  to  conquer  Sficily  from  the  unfortunate 
«overeign  whose  Itaiian  kingdom  had  already  been 

*  New  mwquttof  Hertford. 
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transferred  to  Joseph  Buonaparte.  Mr.  Fox  was 
lost  to  his  country  in  September,  1806 ;  and  Napo- 
leon ever  afterward  maintained,  that  had  that  great 
statesman  lived,  the  negotiation  would  have  been 
resumed  and  pushed  to  a  successful  close.  Mean- 
time,  however,  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the 
Tuilleries  and  St.  James's  was  at  an  end,  and  the 
course  which  the  negotiation  had  taken  transpired 
necessarily  in  parliament* 

It  then  came  out  that  the  article  of  Hannover  had 
not  formed  one  of  the  chief  difficulties ;  in  a  word, 
Napoleon  had  signified  that,  although  the  electorate 
had  been  ceded  by  him  to  Prussia  under  the  treaty 
of  Vienna,  at  the  close  of  1805,  Prussia  vielding  to 
him  in  return  the  principalities  of  Anspach,  Bareuth, 
and  Neufchatel,  still,  if  the  English  government 
would  agree  to  abandon  Sicily,  he,  on  his  part,  would 
offer  no  Opposition  to  the  resumption  of  Hanover 
by  its  rightful  sovereign,  George  III.  This  con- 
temptuous  treachery  being  aseertained  at  Berlin,  the 
ill-smothered  rage  of  the  Prussian  court  and  nation 
at  length  burst  into  a  flame.  The  beautiful  queen 
of  Prussia,  and  prince  Louis,  brother  to  the  King, 
two  oharacters  whose  high  and  romantic  qualities 
rendered  them  the  delight  and  pride  of  the  nation,  * 
were  foremost  to  nourish  and  kindle  the  populär 
indignation.  The  young  nobility  and  gentry  rose  in 
tumult,  broke  the  Windows  of  the  ministers  who 
were  supposed  to  lean  to  the  French  interest,  and 
openly  whetted  their  sabres  on  the  threshold-stone 
of  Napoleon's  ambassador.    The  lovely  queen  ap- 

Eeared  in  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  which  bore 
er  name,  and  rode  at  its  head.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  thus  roused  might  be  directed,  but 
could  hardly  be  repressed. 

Nor  was  it  in  Prussia  alone  that  such  sentiments 
prevailed.  Split  as  Germany  has  forages  been  into 
many  independent  states,  there  has  always,  never- 
theless,  been  feit  and  acknowledged,  a  certain  na« 
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tional  unity  of  heart  as  well  as  head  among  all  that 
speak  the  German  language:  the*  dissolution  of  the 
empire  was  feit  all  over  Germany  as  a  common 
wrong  and  injury :  Napoleon's  insulting  treatment 
of  Prussia  wasTesented  as  indicative  of  his  resolu- 
tion  to  reduce  that  power  also  (the  only  German 
power  now  capable  of  opposing  any  resistance  to 
French  aggression)  to  a  pitch  of  humiliation  as  low 
as  that  in  which  Austria  was  already  sunk;  and, 
lastly,  another  atrocious  deed  of  the  French  empe- 
ror — a  deed  as  darkly  unpardonable  as  the  murder 
of  d'Enghien — was  perpetrated  at  this  very  crisis, 
and  arrayed  against  him,  throughout  all  Germany, 
everv  feeling,  moral  and  political,  which  could  be 
touched  either  by  the  crimes  or  the  contumelies  of  a 
fbreign  tyrant. 

Palm,  a  bookseller  of  the  free  city  of  Naumburg, 
having  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon  was  arraigned,  a  party  of  French  gens 
d'armes  passed  the  frontier,  and  seized  the  unsus- 
pecting  Citizen,  exactly  as  the  düke  d'Enghien  had 
Seen  arrested  at  Ettenheim,  and  Sir  George  Rumbold 
at  Hamburgh,  the  year  before.  The  bookseller  was 
tried  for  a  übel  against  Napoleon,  at  Braunau,  be- 
fore a  French  court-martial ;  found  guilty,  con- 
demned  to  death,  and  shot  immediately,  in  pursu- 
ance  of  his  sentence.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
this  outrage — the  death  of  d'Enghien  has  found  advo- 
catesorpalliators— this  mean  murder  of  an  humble 
tradesman,  who  neither  was  nor  ever  had  been  a 
subject  either  of  France  or  Buonaparte,  has  been  less 
fortunate. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  once  more  visited  Berlin, 
when  the  feelings  of  Prussia,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
neighbouring  states,  were  in  this  fever  of  exeite- 
inent.  He  again  urged  the  king  of  Prussia  to  take 
up  arms  in  the  common  cause,  and  offcred  to  baok 
him  with  all  the  forces  of  his  own  great  empire« 
The  Eiiglish  government,  taking  advantage  of  the 
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«une  crisig,  sent  lord  Morpeth*  to  Berlin,  with 
öfters  of  pecuniary  supplies— aboat  the  acceptance 
of  which,  however,  the  anxiety  of  Prussia  od  the 
subject  of  Hanover  created  some  difficulty.  Lastljr, 
Buonaparte,  well  infonned  of  what  was  passing  in 
Berlin,  and  desirous,  since  war  mnst  be,  to  hurry 
Prussia  into  the  field  ere  the  annies  of  the  czar 
could  be  joined  with  hers,  now  poured  out  in  the 
Moniteur  such  abnse  on  the  persons  and  eharacters 
of  the  queen,  prince  Louis,  and  every  illustrious 
patriot  tbrougbout  Prussia,  thai  the  general  wrath 
could  no  longer  be  held  in  check.  Warlike  prepa- 
rations  of  every  kind  filled  the  kingdom  during 
August  and  September«  On  the  first  of  October 
the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris  presented  a  note  to 
Talleyrand,  demanding,  among  other  things,  thai 
the  formation  of  a  confederacy  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many  sbould  no  longer  be  thwarted  by  French  in- 
terference,  and  that  the  French  troops  within  the 
territories  of  the  Rhenish  league  should  recross  the 
Bhine  into  France,  by  the  8th  of  the  same  month  of 
October. 

But  Napoleon  was  already  in  person  on  the  Ger- 
man  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  bis  answer  to  the  Prus- 
sian note  was  a  general  order  to  his  own  troops,  in 
which  he  called  on  them  to  observe  in  what  mannet 
a  German  sovereign  still  dared  to  insult  the  soldiers 
of  Austerlitz, 

The  conduct  of  Prussia,  in  thus  rushing  into  hos* 
tilities  without  waiting  for  the  advance  of  the  Rus- 
tians»  was  as  rash  as  her  holding  back  from  Austria, 
during  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  had  been  cow- 
ardly.  As  if  determined  to  profit  by  no  lesson,  the 
Prussian  Council  also  directed  their  army  to  advance 
towards  the  French,  instead  of  lying  on  their  own 
frontier— a  repetition  of  the  gre,at  leading  Wunder 
of  the  Austrians  in  the  preceding  year.    The  Prüf« 

•Noweariof  CarlWi. 
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sian  army  accordingly  invaded  the  Saxonprovinces, 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  seeing*  his  country  treated 
as  rudely  as  that  of  the  elector  of  Bevaria  had  been 
on  a  similaroccasion  by  the  Austrians,  and  wanting 
the  means  to  withdraw  his  own  troops  as  the  Bava- 
rian  had  succeeded  in  doing  under  like  provocation, 
Was  compelled  to  accept  the  alliance  which  Prussi? 
urged  on  hira,  and  to  join  his  troops  with  those  aß 
the  power  by  which  he  had  been  thus  insulted  r.nd 
wronged. 

No  sooner  did  Napoleon  know  that  the  Prussians 
had  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Saxony  than  he 
formed  the  plan  of  his  campaign :  and  they,  persis 
ing  in  their  advance,  and  taking  up  their  position 
finally  on  the  Saale,  afforded  him,  as  if  studiously, 
the  means  of  repeating,  at  their  expense,  the  very 
manoeuvres  which  had  ruined  the  Austrians  in  the 
preceding  campaign. 

In  a  word,  Buonaparte  perceived  that  the  Prussian 
army  was  extended  upon  too  wide  a  line,  and  the 
consequent  possibility  of  overpowering  it  in  detail. 
He  further  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  all  his 
principal  Stores  and  magazines  at  Naumburg,  to  the 
rearward,  not  of  his  centre,  but  of  his  extreme 
right ;  and  resolved  to  commence  Operations  by  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  flank,  and  seize  those  magazines, 
ere  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians,  lying  at  Wei- 
mar, could  be  »wäre  of  his  movement.  The  French 
army  came  forward  in  three  great  divisions ;  the 
corps  of  Soult  and  Ney  in  the  direction  of  Hof; 
Murat,  Bernadotte,  and  Davoust  towards  Saalburgh 
and  Schleitz ;  and  Lannes  and  Augereau  upon  Co- 
burgh  and  Saalfield.  These  last  generals  were  op- 
posed  sternly,  at  Saalfield,  by  the  corps  of  prince 
tiouis  of  Prussia.  This  brave  young  offleer  impru- 
dently  abandoned  the  bridge  over  the  Saal,  which 
he  might  have  defended  with  success,  and  came  out 
into  the  open  piain,  where  his  troops  were  over- 
powered  by  the  French  impetuosity.  He  himseH 
Aa9 
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fighting  hand  to  hand  with  a  subaltern,  was  desired  to 
surrender,  and  replying  by  a  sabre  cut,  was  immedi- 
ately  Struck  dqwn  with  a  mortal  thrust.  The  Prus- 
sians  fled ;  the  bridge,  which  ought  to  have  defended, 
gave  the  French  access  to  the  country  behind  the 
Saal :  in  a  word,  the  flank  of  the  Prussian  position 
was  turned ;  the  French  army  passed  entirely  round 
them ;  Napoleon  seized  Naumburg,  and  blew  up  the 
magazines  there,— announcing,  for  the  flrst  time,  by 
this  explosion,  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  he  was 
in  his  rear. 

From  this  moment  the  king  was  in  fact  isolated, 
and  cut  off  from  all  his  resources,  as  completely  as 
the  army  of  Mack  was  at  Ulm,  when  the  French 
had  passed  the  Danube  and  overrun  Swabia.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick,  who  commanded  the  Prussian 
army,  hadnow  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  cutting  his  way  back  again  to  the  frontier 
which  he  had  so  raßhly  abandoned.  Napoleon, 
meantime,  posted  his  divisions  so  as  to  watch  all 
the  chief  passages  of  the  Saal,  and  expected,  in  con- 
fidence,  the  assault  of  his  outwitted  Opponent.  It 
was  now  that  he  found  leisure  to  ans  wer  the  mani- 
festo  of  the  king  of  prussia,  which  had  reached 
Paris  a  day  or  two  after  he  himself  quitted  that 
capital  for  the  camp.  His  letter,  dated  at  Gera,  is 
written  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of  insult.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  said  he,  had  sent  him  a  silly  pam- 
phlet  of  twenty  pages,  in  very  bad  French — such  a 
pamphlet  as  the  English  ministry  were  in  the  habit 
of  commanding  their  hireling  scribblers  to  put  form 
•— but  he  acquitted  the  king  of  having  read  this  Per- 
formance. He  was  extremely  anxious  to  live  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  his  "  good  brother,^ 
and  begged  him,  as  the  first  token  of  equal  good- 
will,  to  disnüss  the  counsellors  who  had  hurr ied  him 
into  the  present  unjust  and  unequal  war.  >  Such  was 
the  language  of  this  famous  note.  Napoleon,  al- 
xeady  eure  of  his  prey,  desired  his  own  generals  to 
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observe  how  accurateiy  he  had  aiready  complied 
with  one  of  the  requests  of  the  Prussian  manifesto. 
— "  The  Frencharmy,"  said  he,  "has  done  as  it  was 
bidden.  This  is  the  8th  of  October,  and  we  have 
evacuated  the  territories  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine." 

The  Prussian  king  understood  well,  on  learning 
.the  fall  of  Naumburg,  the  imminent  danger  of  his 
poskkm;  and  his  army  was  forthwith  set  inmotion, 
in  two  great  masses ;  the  former,  where  he  was  in 
persoti  present,  advancing  towards  Naumburg;  the 
latter  attempting,  in  like  manner,  to  force  their  pas- 
sage  through  the  French  line  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jena,  The  king  of  Prussia's  march  was  arrested 
at  Auerstadt  by  Davoust,  who,  after  a  severely  con- 
tested  action,  at  leiigth  repelled  the  assäilants. 
Napoleon  himself,  meanwhile,  was  engaged  with  the 
other  great  pody  of  the  Prussians  under  general 
Mollendorf.  Arriving  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
October  at  Jena,  he  perceived  that  the  enemy  were 
ready  to  attempt  the  advance  next  morning,  while 
his  own  heavy  train  were  still  six-and-thirty  hours' 
march  in  his  rear.  Not  discouraged  with  this  ad- 
verse  circumstance,  the  emperor  laboured  all  night 
in  directing  and  encouraging  his  soldiery  to  cut  a 
road  through  the  rocks,  and  draw  up  by  that  means 
such  light  guns  as  he  had  at  command  to  a  position, 
on  a  lofty  plateau  in  front  of  Jena,  where  no  man 
could  have  expected  beforehand  that  any  artillery 
wbatever  should  be  planted,  and  where,  accordingly, 
the  effect  even  of  a  small  park  proved  more  decisive 
lhan  that  of  a  mach  larger  one  might  have  beon 
under  other  circumstances.  Buonaparte  spent  oll 
the  night  among  the  men,  offering  large  sums  of 
gold  for  every  piece  that  should  be  dragged  to  the 
Position,  and  continually  reminding  his  followers 
that  the  Prussians  were  about  to  fight,  not  for  honour, 
but  for  safety, — that  they  were  aiready  isolated  as 
completely  as  Mack's  army  had  been  at  Ulm,  and 
an  Jtem  resistance  must  needs  submit  to  ine  fate  of 
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fhe  Austrians.     Lannes  commanded  the  centre; 
Augereau  the  right ;  Soult  the  left ;  and  Murat  the 
reserve  and  cavalry. 
;       Soult  had  to  sustain  the  first  assault  of  the  Prus- 
]   sians,  which  was  violent  and  sudden ;  for  the  misrt 
';  lay  so  thick  on  the  field  that  the  armies  were  withm  ■ 

\  half  gunshot  of  each  other  ere  the  sun  and  wind 
|  rose  and  discovered  them ;  and  on  that  instant  Mol- 
s  lendorf  charged.  The  battle  was  contested  well  for 
]  some  time  on  this  point ;  but  at  length  Ney  appeared 
In  the  rear  of  the  emperor  with  a  fresh  division; 
and  then  the  Prench  centre  advanced  to  a  general 
Charge,  before  which  the  Prussians  were- forced  to 
rctire.  They  moved  for  some  space  in  good  Order; 
but  Murat  now  poured  his  masses  of  cavalry  on 
them,  storm  after  storm,  with  such  rapidity  and 
vehemence  that  their  rout  became  miserable.  It 
ended  in  the  complete  breaking  up  of  the  army — 
horse  and  foot  all  flying  together,  in  the  confusion 
of  panic,  upon  the  road  to  Weimar.  At  that  point 
the  fugitives  met  and  mingled  with  their  brethren 
flying,  as  confusedly  as  themselves,  from  Anerstadt 
In  the  course  of  thi&disastrous  day,  90,000  Prussians 
were  killed  or  taken ;  300  guns,  twenty  generale, 
and  sixty  Standards.  The  commander-in-chief,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  being  wounded  in  the  face  with 
a  grape-shot,  was  carried  early  off  the  field,  never  to 
Tecover.  The  loss  of  superior  officers  on  the  Pras- 
sian  side  was  so  great,  that  of  an  army  which,  on 
the  evening  of  the  13th  of  October,  mustered  not  j 

less  than  150,000,  but  a  few  regiments  were  ever  I 

able  to  act  in  concert  for  some  time  after  the  I4th.  I 

The  various  routed.  divisions  roamed  about  the 
country,  seeking  separately  the  raeans  of  escape 
they  were  in  consequence  destined  to  fall  an  easy 
prey.    Mollendorf  and  the  prince  of  Orange-Pülda 
laid  down  their  arms  at  Erfurt.   General  Kalkreuth's  i 

corps  was  overtaken  and  surrounded  among  the  ] 

Hartz  mountains :  prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemburgf  t 

and  16.000  raen.  surrendered  to  Bemadotte  at  Halle»  •  t 
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Theprince  of  Hohenlohe  aMengthdrew  together 
not  less  than  50,000  of  these  wandering  soldiers,  and 
threw  himself,  at  their  head,  into  Magdeburg.  But 
it  •  turned  out  that  that  great  fortress  had  been 
etripped  of  all  its  stores  for  the  Service  of  the  duke 
of  Brunswick1 «  army  before  Jena.  Hohenlohe. 
therefore,  was  compelled  to  retreat  towards  the 
Oder.  He  was  defeated  in  a  variety  of  skirmishes; 
and  at  length,  finding  himself  devoid  of  ammumtion 
or  provisions,  laid  down  his  arms  at  Prenzluw; 
20,000  surrendered  with  the  prince.  His  rear,  con- 
eisting  of  about  10,000,  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  general  Blücher,  were  so  far  behind  as  to 
.  render  it  possible  for  them  to  attempt  escape.  Their 
heroic  leader  traversed  the  country  with  them  for 
«ome  time  unbroken,  and  sustained  a  variety  of 
assaults,  from  far  superior  numbers,  with  the  most 
obstinate  resolution.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
Freuen,  under  Soult,  hemrned  him  in  on  one  aide, 
Murat  on  the  other,  and  Bernadotte  appeared  close 
behind  him.  He  was  thus  forced  to  throw  himself 
into  Lübeck,  where  a  severe  action  was  fought  in 
the  streets  of  the  town,  on  the  6th  of  November. 
The  Prussian,  in  this  battle,  lost  4,000  prisoners, 
besides  the  slain  and  wounded:  he  retreated  to 
Schwerta,  and  there,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to 
go  farther  without  violating  the  neutrality  of  Den- 
mark,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Blücher  at  length 
laid  down  his  arms — having  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  conduct  and  valour  such  as  certainly  had  not  been 
diflplayed  by  any  of  his  superiors  in  the  campaign. 
The  strong  fortresses  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
made  as  ineffectual  resistance  as  the  armies  in  the 
field.  In  how  far  the  charge  of  actual  treachery 
brought  then,and  still  continued,  against  the  com* 
manders  of  those  places,  be  just,  we  know  not ;  but 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  governors  of  Spandau, 
Stettin,  Custrin,  Hamelen,  and  Magdeburg  itself, 
yielded  successively  to  the  French  generals,  undei 
lurcumstancefl  whichroused  the  indignant  suspiciqn 
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of  the  trussian  people,  as  well  as  the  soldiery  and 
their  unfortunate  king.  Buonaparte,  in  person,  en- 
tered  Berlin  on  the  25th  of  October :  and  betöre  the 
end  of  November,  except  Königsberg, — where  the 
king  himself  had  found  refoge,  and  gathered  round 
him  a  few  thousand  troops,  the  sad  relics  of  an  army 
whieh  had  been  considered  as  not  unable  to  with- 
stand  the  whole  power  of  France, — and  a  few  less 
important  fortresses,  the  whole  of  the  German  pos- 
sessions  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Louis  Buonaparte,  king  of 
Holland,  meanwhile,  had  advanced  into  Westphalia, 
and  occupied  that  territory  also,  with  great  part  of 
Hanover,  East  Friesland,  Embden,  and  the  domi- 
nions  of  Hesse  Cassel. 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  weeks,  was  the 
proud  and  vigorous  fabricof  thePrussian  roonarchy 
levelled  with  the  ground.  Tlie  government  being 
of  a  strictly  military  character,  when  the  army,  the 
pride  and  strength  of  the  nation,  disappeared,  every 
bond  of  union  among  the  various  provinces  of  the 
crown  seemed  to  be  at  once  dissolved.  To  account 
for  the  unexampled  rapidity  of  such  a  downfall,  Ä 
must  be  remembered,  first,  that  the  Prussian  states, 
many  of  them  the  fruits  of  recent  military  conquest, 
were  held  together  by  little  but  the  name  of  the 
great  Frederick,  and  the  terror  of  the  highry  disci- 
plined  force  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  his  succes- 
sors ;  that,  in  a  word,  they  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
be  blended  and  melted  thoroughry  into  a  national 
whole :  secondly,  that  Prussia  had  rushed  into  this 
war,  not  only  with  imprudent  rashness,  but  with  the 
stain  of  dishonour  on  her  hands.  The  acceptanee 
of  Hanover,  as  a  bribe  from  the  French  despot,  and 
the  hard  and  brazen  reluctance  to  part  with  that  ill- 
gotten  spoil,  even  when  the  preservation  of  peaoe 
with  France  seemed  hopeless— these  circumstances, 
together  with  the  mean  desertion  of  Austria  during 
the  precedingcampaign  of  Austerlitz — had,  in  effect, 
injured  the  govenunent  deeply  and  degradingly  ta 
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the  opinion  of  its  own  subjects,  as  well  as  of  other 
nations ;  but,  thirdly,  the  imbecile  conduct  of  the 
chief  Prussian  officers,  in  the  campaign  of  Jena,  was 
as  little  likely  to  have  been  foreseen  or  expected,  as 
the  pusillanimous,  if  not  treacherous,  baseness  of 
those  who,  after  the  army  was  defeated,  abandoned 
80  easily  a  chain  of  the  best  fortresses  in  Europe. 

The  personal  character  of  king  Frederick  William 
was  never  calumniated,  even  when  the  measures  of 
,  his  government  were  most  generally  and  most  justly 

exposed  to  suspicion  and  scorn.  On  the  contrary, 
the  misfortunes  of  this  virtuous  sovereign  and  his 
family  were  heard  of  with  unmixed  regret  and  com- 
passion. 

These  sentiments,  and  all  sentiments  likely  in 
their  consequences  to  be  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
Napoleon,  the  conduct  of  the  conqueror  in  Prussia, 
at  this  time  of  national  humiliation  and  sorrow,  was 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  and  confirm.  The 
duke  of  Brunswick,  retiring  wounded  from  Jena  to 
the  capital  of  his  own  hcreditary  principality,  ad- 
dressed  a  letter  from  thence  to  Napoleon,  request- 
mg  that  the  territory  of  Brunswick  might  not  be 
confoonded  with  that  of  Prussia,  although  he,  as  an 
individual,  had  appeared  in  Prussian  uniform  against 
him.  Buonaparte  answered  with  insolence  as  well 
as  harshness.  He  styled  the  duke  u  General  Bruns- 
wick," and  said  he  was  determined  to  destroy  his 
city,  and  displace  his  family  for  ever.  The  brave, 
though  unfortunate  duke,  retired  on  this  to  Altona, 
a  Danish  town,  from  which  he  meant  to  embark  for 

r  England:  but  his  wound  being  inflamed  by  these 

untimely  movements,  he  died  ere  a  vessel  could  be 
prepared  for  him.  His  son,  considering  him  as 
murdered,  vowed  eternal  revenge — and  how  he  kept 
his  vow,  we  shall  see  hereafter.  The  Prussian 
nobility  and  gentry  were  treated  on  almost  every 
occasion  with  like  brutality.  The  great  conqueror 
|  did  not  hesitate  to  come  down  from  his  dignity  for 
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the  petty  pleasure  of  personally  insulting  gentlemen,  i 

who  had  done  him  no  injury  except  that  of  being  ;, 

loyal  to  their  own  prince.    The  exactions  of  the  V 

victorious  military  were  beyond  all  fonnerexample  \ 

of  license ;  and  studied  conterapt  was  every  where  ] 

mingled  with  their  rapacity.    It  was  now  that  the  : 

French  laid  the  foundation  of  that  universal  hatred  «J 

with  which  the  Prussian  nation,  in  the  sequel,  re- 
garded  them,  and  which  assumed  every  where  the 
virulence  of  a  private  and  personal  passion.  i 

In  justice  to  Napoleon  himself,  a  solitary  instance 
of  generous  conduet,  which  oecurred  ere  he  had 
been  long  in  Berlin,  must  be  noticed.  The  prince 
of  Hatzfeld  continuing  to  reside  in  Berlin,  linder 
Napoleon's  protection,  corresponded,  nerertheless, 
with  Hohenlohe,  then  in  the  field,  and'sent  Informa- 
tion of  the  State  and  movements  of  the  French 
army.  One  of  his  letters  feil  into  the  hands  of  the 
French — the  prince  was  arrested — his  wife  gained 
access  to  the  emperor,  and,  ignorant  of  her  hus- 
band's  conduet,  spoke  with  the  boldness  of  inno- 
cence  in  his  favour.  Napoleon  handed  to  her  the 
prince's  letter,  and,  confounded  with  the  clearness 
of  that  evidence,  she  feil  on  her  knees  m  silence. 
"  Put  the  paper  in  the  fire,  madam,"  said  Napoleon, 
*'  and  there  will  then  be  no  proof." 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Buonaparte's  conduet  at  this 
tirae  gave  more  general  disgust,  than  his  meannesS 
in  robbing  the  funeral  monument  of  Frederick  the 
Great  of  his  sword  and  Orders.  These  unworthy 
trophies  he  transmitted  to  Paris,  along  with  the  best 
statues  and  pictures  of  the  galleries  of  Berlin  and 
Potsdam,  thus  dealt  with  aecording  to  the  examplf 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice. 
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Napoleon  had  achieved  the  total  humiliation  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  in  a  campaign  of  a  week's 
duration:  yet  severe  as  the  exertions  of  his  army 
had  been,  and  splendid  his  success,  and  late  as  the 
season  was  now  advanced,  there  ensued  no  pause 
of  inaction :  the  emperor  himself  remained  but  a 
few  days  in  Berlin. 

This  brief  residence,  however,  was  distinguished 
by  the  issue  of  the  famous  decrees  of  Berlin :  those 
extraordinary  edicts  by  which  Buonaparte  hoped  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  the  power  of  England — the 
one  power  which  he  had  no  means  of  assailing  by 
his  apparently  irresigtible  arms.  > 

Napoleon  declared  the  British  islands  to  be  in  a 
State  of  blockade :  any  intercourse  with  that  country 
was  henceforth  to  be  a  crime ;  all  her  Citizens  found 
in  any  country  in  alliance  with  France  to  be  prison- 
ers ;  every  article  of  English  produce  or  manafac- 
ture,  wherever  discovered,  to  be  confiscated.  In  a 
word,  wherever  France  had  power,  the  slightest 
communication  with  England  was  henceforth  to  be 
treason  against  the  majesty  of  Napoleon ;  and  every 
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coast  of  Europe  was  to  be  Uned  witb  new  armiet 
of  douaniers  and  gens  <Parm*s,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  what  he  caUed  "  the  continental 
system.w 

He  had  long  meditated  the  Organization  of  this 
System,  and  embraced,  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  its  promulgtaion,  the  moment  which  saw  him  at 
length  predominant  in-  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
thus,  in  effect,  master  of  the  whole  coasts  of  Europe 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  round  to  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  The  system,  however,  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect,  because  from  long  habit  the  manufactured 
goods  and  colonial  produce  of  Britain  had  come  to 
be  necessaries  of  life  among  every  civilized  people 
of  the  world :  and  consequently  every  private  Citizen 
found  his  own  domestic  comforts  invaded  by  the 
decree,  .which  avowedly  aimed  only  at  the  revenues 
of  the  •Enjrlish  crown.  Every  man,  therefore,  was^ 
under  continual  temptation,  each  in  his  own  sphero 
and  method,  to  violate  the  decrees  of  Berlin.  The 
custom-house  officers  were  exposed  to  bribes  which 
their  virtue  could  not  resist  Even  the  most  at- 
tached  of  Napoleon's  own  functionaries  connived  at. 
the  universal  spirit  of  evasion-~his  brothers  them- 
gelves,  in  their  respective  dominions,  could  not  help 
Kvmpathizing  with  their  subjects,  and  winking  at 
the  methods  of  relief  to  which  they  were  led  by 
necessity,  the  mother  of  invention.  The  severe, 
police,  however,  which  was  formed  every  where  as 
a  necessary  pari  of  the  machinery  for  carrying 
these  edicts  into  execution— the  insolence  of  the 
innumerable  spies  and  informers  whom  they  set  in 
motion— and  the  actual  deprivation  of  usual  com" 
forts,  in  so  fax  as  it  existed— all  these  circumstances 
conspired  to  render  the  name  of  the  Berlin  decrees 
odious  throughout  Europe  and  in  France  itself.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  original  conception  of  Napo*. 
leon  was  jrrounded  on  a  mistaken  opinion,  to  which, 
however,  ne  always  clunj— namely,  that  England' 
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derives  all  her  strength  from  her  foreign  Commerce* 
Great  as  that  commerce  was,  and  great  as*  in  spite 
of  him,  it  continued  to  be,  it  never  was  any  thing 
but  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  internal  traffic 
and  resources  of  Great  Britain-^a  coimtry  not  less 
distinguished  abore  othernations  for  its  agricultural 
industry  than  for  its  commercial. 

Napoleon  received  at  Berlin  a  deputation  of  hui 
Senate,  sent  from  Paris  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
snccesses  of  his  campaign«  To  them  he  announced 
these  celebrated  decrees  i  he  made  them  the  bearers 
of  the  trophies  of  his  recent  rictories*  and,  more* 
over,  of  a  demand  for  the  immediate  levying  of 
80,000  men*  being  the  Jir st  conscription  for  the  year 
1808— that  for  the  year  1807  haring  been  already 
anticipated.  Tlie  subservient  Senate  recorded  and 
granted  whatever  their  master  pleased  to  dictate  | 
Eut  the  cost  of  human  life  which  Napoleon's  arabi* 
tion  demanded  had  begun,  ere  this  time,  to  be  se* 
riously  thought  of  in  France.  He,  meanwhile,  pre* 
paredy  withQut  further  delay,  to  extinguish  the  feeble 
spark  of  resistance  which  still  lingered  in  a  fe\f 
gartf  sons  of  the  Prtissian  monarchy,  beyond ,  the 
Oder ?  and  to  meet*  ere  they  could  reach  the  sofl  of 
Germany,  those  Russian  legions  which  were*  noW 
advancing,  too  late,  to  the  assistance  of  Frederick 
William,  That  unfortunate  prince  sent  Lucchesini 
to  Berlin,  to  open,  If  possible*  a  negotiation  with 
the  victorious  occupant  of  his  capital  and  palace t 
but  Buonaparte  demanded  Dantzic,  and  two  other 
fortified  towns,  as  the  price  of  even  the  briefest  ar- 
mistice ;  and  the  Italian  envoy  returned,  to  inform 
the  king  that  no  hope  remained  for  him  ezcept  in 
the  arrival  of  the  Russians. 

Napoleon  held  in  his  hands  the  means  of  opening 
his  campaign  with  those  allies  of  Prussia,  under  cir- 
cumstancea  involving  his  enenrjr  in  a  new,  and  pro«! 
bably  endless,  train  of  difficulties.  The  partition 
of  Poland— that  great  political  crime,  for  which; 
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every  power  that  had  a  part  in  it  has  since  been 
severely,  though  none  of  them  adequately,  punished 
—had  left  the  population,  of  what  nad  once  been  a 
great  and  powerful  kingdom,  in  a  State  of  discontent 
and  irritation,  of  which,  had  Napoleon  been  willing 
to  make  füll  use  of  it,  the  fruits  might  have  been 
more  dangerous  for  the  czar  than  any  campaign 
against  any  foreign  enemy.  The  French  emperor 
had  but  to  announce  distinctly  that  his  purpose  was 
the  restoration  of  Poland  as  an  independent  State, 
and  the  whole  mass  of  an  eminently  gallant  and 
warlike  population,  would  have  risen  instantly  at 
his  call.  But  Buonaparte  was  withheld  from  re» 
sorting  to  this  effectual  means  of  annoyance  by 
various  considerations,  of  which  the  chief  were 
these :  first,  he  could  not  emancipate  Poland  without 
depriving  Austria  of  a  rieh  and  important  province, 
and  consequently  provoking  her  once  more  into  the 
field :  and,  secondly,  he  foresaw  that  the  Russian 
emperor,  if  threatened  with  the  destruetion  of  his 
Polish  territory  and  authority,  would  urge  the  war 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  which  he  was 
likely  to  adopt  while  acting  only  as  the  ally  of  Prus- 
sia.  In  a  word,  Napoleon  was  well  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  czar's  resources,  and  had  no  wish  at 
this  time  to  give  a  character  of  irremediable  bitter- 
ness  to  their  quarrel. 

Though,  however,  he  for  these  and  other  reasons 
refrainea  from  openly  appealing  in  his  own  person 
to  the  Poles  as  a  nation,  Buonaparte  had  no  scruple 
about  permitting  others  tatamper,  in  his  behalf,  with 
the  justly  indignant  feelings  of  the  people.  Some 
of  the  heroie  leaders  of  the  Poles,  in  the  struggles 
for  fheir  expiring  independence,  had  long  been  ex- 
iles  in  France — not  a  few  of  them  had  taken  service 
in  her  armies.  These  men  were  allowed,  and  en- 
couraged,  to  address  themselves  to  the  body  of  their 
countrymen,  in  language  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
flraw  eager  and  enthusiastic  recruits  to  Napoleon'a 
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Standard,  and  increase  mightily  the  perplexities  of 
*  the  Russian  Councils.     The  brave  old  Kosciusko 
forwarded,  on  the  ist  of  November,  from  Paris,  an 
address,*  which  was  generally  circulated  throughout 
Poland,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful 
effect  wherever  it  penetrated.    "  Dear  countrymen 
and  friends,"  said  the  hero,  "arise !  the  greattoation 
is  before  you — Napoleon  expects,  and  Kosciusko 
calls  on  you.    We  are  under  the  aegis  of  the  mo- 
narch  who  vanquishes  difficulties  as  if  by  miracles, 
and  the  reanimation  of  Poland  is  too  glorious  an 
achievement  not  to  have  been  reserved  Tor  him  by 
the  Eternal."    Dombrouski  and  Wibichi,  two  Polisn 
officers  in  Buonaparte's  own  army,  sent  forward 
from  Berlin,  on  the  eighth  of  the  same  month,  a 
proclamation  which  commenced  in  these  words : — 
"Poles!  Napoleon,  the  great,  the  invincible,  enters 
Poland  with  an  army  of  300,000  men.     Without 
wishing  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  his  views,  let  us 
strive  to  merit  his  magnanimity.    Iwill  see  (he  said 
to  us)  whether  you  deserve  to  be  a  nation.    Poles !  it 
depends  then  on  yourselves  to  exert  a  national  spirit, 
and  possess  a  country.    Your  avenger,  your  re- 
etorer  is  here.    Crowd  from  all  quarters  to  his  pre- 
sence,  as  children  in  tears  hasten  to  behold  a  suc- 
couring  father.    Present  to  him  your  hearts,  your 
arms.    Rise  to  a  man,  and  prove  that  you  do  not 
grudge  your  blood  to  your  country !"    Lastly,  in 
one  of  Napoleon's  own  bulletins,  the  following 
ominous  sentences  were  permitted  to  appear :  "  Shall 
the  Polish  throne  be  re-established,  and  shall  the 
great  nation  secure  for  it  respect  and  independence  ? 
Shall  she  recall  it  to  life  from  the  grave  ?    God  only, 
who  directs  all  human  affairs,  can  resolve  this  great 
mystery !"    These  appeals  produced  various  eager 
addresses  from  Poland— and  Buonaparte  prepared 
to  visit  that  country,  though  not  as  her  liberator. 

*  We  mippect  that  the  letter  of  Koeciusko  above -raentioned  wai  ■ 
foigery. 

Vol.  IL— B 
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Before  re*opening  the  great  campaign*  Buona* 
parte  accepted  the  Submission  and  explanatkm  of 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  truly  stated  that  Prussiä 
had  forced  him  to  take  pari  in  the  War«  The  apo* 
logy  was  accepted«  and  fronl  this  tinle  the  elector 
adnered  to  the  leagüe  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  a 
f aitbf  ul  ally  of  Napoleon.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel  had  worse  fortune.  The  answer  to  all  his 
applications  was*  that  he  had  ceased  to  reign.  What 
üse  the  conqueror  designed  to  niake  of  the  territo* 
lies  thus  confiscated*  we  shall  presently  see.  Thö 
Saxön  army*  and  that  of  Hesse  Cassel,  were  both* 
however,  at  his  disposal,  and  they  both  accordingiy 
Were  marched  forwards*  and  bleüded  with  the  forees 
öccupying  Prussia. 

The  French  army,  having  now  invested  Giogau* 

Breslau,  and  Graudentz,  and  left  detachments  Xö 

ürge  these  sieges*  moved  towärds  the  Polish  fron4 

tier.    öeneral  Bennigsen*  with  a  considerable  Rus* 

ßian  army*  had  advanced  to  overawe  the  dissatisfied 

Population,  and  Was  now  at  Warsaw.  -  Büt  thö 

friarch  of  the  French  Van  undef  Mürat  soon  alarmed 

him  in  these  quarters.    After  some  skirmishes  of 

little  mtment  the  Russians  retired  behind  the  Vis* 

tulä,  and  Murat  töok  possession  of  the  Polish  me* 

tropolis  on  the  28th  of  November.    On  the  25th* 

Kapoleon  himself  had  reached  Posen,  and  found 

himself  surrounde'd  by  a  populätion  in  a  high  State" 

Of  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  The  ancient  national 

dress  reappeared i  hope  and  exultation  beamed  in 

every  ööuntenance  i  the  old  nobles,  qditting  the  soli- 

tary  Castles  in  which  they  had  been  lamcntuig  over 

the  doWnfall  of  Poland*  crow^ed  the  levees  of  the 

victor,  and  addressed  him  in  language  which  re- 

called  the  half-oriental  character  and  manners  of 

,  their  nation.    "  We  adore  you,"  said  the  palatine 

of  Gnesna,  "  and  with  confidence  repose  in  you  all 

our  hopes,  as  upon  Him  who  raises  empires  and  de* 

itroys  themi  and  humble»  the  proud— the  regene* 
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rator  of  our  country,the  legislator  of  theuniverse." 
«*  Already,"  said  the  president  of  the  Council  of  jus- 
tice, "  already  our  country  is  saved,  for  we  adora 
in  your  person  the  most  just  and  the  most  profound 
Solon.  We  commit  our  fate  into  your  hands,  and  im* 
plore  the  protection  of  the  most  august  Caesar." 

Having  largely  recruited  his  armies  with  brave 
Poles,  who  fancied  him  both  a  Solon  and  a  Caesar, 
Napoleon  now  moved  forwards.    General  Bennig- 
sen found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  abändern* 
ing,  first  the  line  of  the  Vistula,  and  then  that  of  the 
Bug,  and  the  French  still  advancing  in  numbers  not 
to  be  resisted  by  his  division,  at  length  threw  him- 
self behind  the  river  Wkra,  where  Kaminskoy,  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief,  and  three  other  divi- 
sions  of  the  army,  had  by  this  time  taken  their 
ground.    On  the  2*3d  of  December  Napoleon  reached 
and  crossed  the  Wkra,  and  Kaminskoy  ordered  his 
whole  army  to  fall  back  upon  the  line  of  Niemen. 
Bennigsen  accordingly  retired  towards  Pultusk,  Ga- 
Htzin  upon  Golymin,  both  followed  by  great  bodies 
of  the  French,  and  both  sustaining  with  impertur- 
bable  patience  and  gallantry  the  severities  of  a 
march  through  roads,  on  which  it  is  said  there  were 
at  the  time  about  five  feet  of  mud,  and  of  frequent 
skirmishes  With  their  pursuers.    But  the  minor  di- 
visions  of  D'Anrep  and  Buxhouden  retreated  with- 
out  keeping  up  the  requisite  Communications  with 
eHher  Bennigsen  or  Galitzin,  and  consequently  suf* 
fered  considerably,  though  the  matter  was  absurdly 
exaggerated  in  the  French  bulletins. 

Bennigsen,  in  spite  of  Kaminskoy's  Orders  to 
retreat,  at  all  hazards,  made  a  stand,  and  a  most  gal- 
lant  one  at  Pultusk.  Having  his  left  in  that  town» 
and  his  right  on  a  wood,  the  general  coneeived  his 
Position  to  be  too  favourable  for  speedy  abandon- 
ment,  and  on  the  26th  of  December  expected  the 
onset  of  Lannes,  Davoust,  and  the  imperial  guard 
of  France.    They  charged  with  their  usual  impetu- 
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osity,  and  drove  the  Russian  right  wing,  ander  ge- 
neral  Barclay  de  Tolly,  out  of  the  wood ;  but  Ben- 
nigsen  skilfully  availed  himself  of  this  occurrence ; 
by  his  Orders  Barclay  de  Tolly  retired  much  further 
than  was  necessary  for  his  own  safety,  and  the 
French,  advancing  unguardedly,  found  themselves 
confronted  on  very  unfavourable  ground  with  the 
Russian  main  body,  which  had  now  been  arranged 
on  a  new  line  of  battle,  and  of  a  battery  of  120 
guns,  placed  so  as  to  command  their  marchwith 
terrible  efficacy.  The  result  was,  that  the  Russians 
lost  5000  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  French  8000 — 
one  of  their  wounded  being  marshal  Lannes  him- 
self; and  the  French  drew  back  from  the  hardly 
contested  field  with  such  haste,  that  all  next  day  the 
advancing  Cossacks  sought  in  vain  for  their  rear- 
guard.  On  the  same  day,  with  nearly  as  much  suc- 
cess,  prince  Galitzin  halted  also,  and  awaited  and 
repelled  the  enemy  in  pursuit ;  and  had  either  Ben- 
nigsen  or  Galitzin  been  supported  by  the  other  divi- 
sions,  which  were  doing  nothing  within  a  few  miles 
of  their  respective  marches,  these  events  might 
have  been  improved  so  as  to  involve  the  French 
armyin  great  and  immediate  perplexity.  But  in 
truth,  the  total  want  of  plan  and  combination  on  the 
part  of  Kaminskoy  was  by  this  time  apparent  to 
the  veriest  tyro  in  his  camp.  Symptoms  of  actual 
insanity  appeared  shortly  afterward,  and  the  chief 
command  was  transferred»  with  universal  approba- 
tion,  to  Bennigsen. 

The  affairsof  Pultusk  and  Golymin,  however, 
were  productive  of  excellent  effects.  They  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  the  spirits  of  the  Russian  soldierv; 
and  they  afforded  Napoleon  such  a  specimen  of  the 
character  of  his  new  enemy,  that  instead  of  pursuing 
the  campaign,  as  he  had  announced  in  his  bulletins, 
he  thought  fit  to  retire,  and  place  his  troops  in  winter 
quarters.     He  himself  took  up  his  residence  aj 
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Warsäw,  and  the  army  oceupied  cantonments  in 
tarious  towns  to  the  eastward. 

But  gener  al  Bennigsen,  having  proved  at  Pultusk 
what  Russian  troops  could  do  when  under  a  deter- 
inined  Commander,  no  sooner  found  himself  at  the 
liead  of  an  army  of  nearly  100*000  men,  than  he  re- 
solved  to  disturb  the  French  in  their  quarters,  and 
at  all  events  give  them  such  oceupation  as  mighl 
enable  the  king  of  Prussia  to  revietual  Königsberg 
where  the  few  troops,  gathered  round  that  unfortu« 
nate  sorereign,  were  already  beginning  to  suffer 
many  pnvations.  With  this  view  Bennigsen  ad-  , 
tanced  as  far  as  Mohrungen,  where  the  French  sus* 
tained  considerable  damage  in  a  skirmish,  and  from 
whence  his  Cossacks  spread  themselves  abroad  over 
the  country— creating  such  confusion,  that  the 
leaguer  of  Königsberg  being  for  the  moment  re* 
laxed,  the  Prussian  garrison  received  welcome  sup- 
plies  of  all  kinds,  and  Napoleon  himself  perceived 
the  necessity  of  breaking  up  his  cantonments,  and 
ünce  more  conoentrating  the  army  for  active  war. 

His  design  was  to  occupy  Willensberg,  to  the 
fear*  of  the  great  Russian  camp  at  Mohrungen ;  thus 
cutting  off  the  new  enemy's  Communications  with 
his  own  means  of  resource,  in  the  same  manner 
which  had  prored  so  fatal  to  the  Austrians  at  Ulm, 
and  the  Prussians  at  Jena.  But  Bennigsen,  having 
Igarned  the  plan  from  an  intercepted  despatch,  imme 
diately  countermarched  his  army  with  masteiiy  skill 
and  thus  involved  Napoleon  in  a  long  series  of  ma 
nomvres,  not  to  be  executed  in  such  a  country  a! 
#iat  dismal  season  without  the  extremity  of  hard 
ship.  The  Rassians  themselves,  inured  as  they 
were  to  northern  climates,  and  incapable  of  eve* 
dreaming  that  a  soldier  could  seek  safety  in  flieht, 
were  reduced  to  the  border  of  phrensy  by  the  priva- 
tion  of  these  long  marches»  Their  commissariat 
was  wretched :  the  soldier«  had  often  no  food,  ex- 
«ept  such  frozen  roots  as  they  could  dig  out  of  the 
B9 
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ground;  and,  tortured  with  toil  and  famine,  they  at 
length  demanded  battle  so  vehemently,  that,  against 
his/ron  judgment,  general  Bennigsen  consented  to 
grant  the  prayer.  He  selected  the  town  of  Preuss* 
Eylau,  and  a  strong  position  behind  it,  as  his  field 
of  battle ;  and— after  two  skirmishes,  one  at  Lands- 
berg, the  other  nearer  the  chosen  ground,  in  the 
former  of  which  the  French,  in  the  latter  the  Rus* 
sians,  had  the  advanta^e,— the  whole  army  reached 
Preuss-Eylau  on  the  7th  of  February. 

In  the  confusion  of  so  great  a  movement,  a  divi- 
sion  designed  by  Bennigsen  to  occupy  the  town 
itself  misunderstood  the  Order,  and  eyacuated  it  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy's  van.    The  French  took 

S)ssession  of  the  place  accordinglv,  and — general 
ennigsen  commanding  it  to  be  regained,  as  soon  as 
he  learned  the  mistake  that  had  occurred— the  whole 
day  was  spent  in  severe  fighting  within  the  town, 
which  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  and  at 
the  fall  of  night  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French* 
On  either  side  the  loss  had  been  very  great,  and 
Napoleon,  coming  up  in  person,  pereeived  that  the 
contest  must  needs  be  renewed  at  daybreak.  The 
night  was  clear,  and  he  could  trace  the  enemy's  line 
darkening  the  whole  of  an  admirably  selected  posi- 
tion, between  which  and  the  dearly  contested  town, 
a  level  spaee  covered  with  snow,  and  two  or  three 
small  frozen  lakes,  glittered  in  the  mingled  light  of 
an  unclouded  moon  and  innumerable  watch-fires* 

The  great  battle  of  Preuss-Eylau  was  fought  on 
the  8th  of  February.  At  dawn  of  day  the  French 
charged  at  two  different  points  in  strong  columns, 
and  were  unable  to  shake  the  iron  steadiness  of  the 
infantry,  while  the  Russian  horse,  and  especially  the 
Cossacks  ander  their  gallant  Hetman  Platoff,  made 
fearful  executiön  on  each  division,  as  successively 
they  drew  back  from  their  vain  attempt.  A  fierce 
stonn  arose  at  midday :  the  snow  dnfted  right  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Russians ;  the  village  of  Serpaüen, 
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on  their  left,  cäught  fire,  and  the  smoke  also  rolled 
dense  upon  thera.  Davoust  skilfully  availed  him- 
self  of  the  opportunity,  and  turned  their  flank  so 
rapidly,  that  Serpallen  was  lost  and  the  left  wing 
compelled  to  wheel  backwards,  so  as  to  form  almost 
at  right  angles  with  the  rest  of  the  line.  The  Prus- 
sian  corps  of  L'Estocq,  a  small  but  determined  frag* 
ment  of  the  campaign  of  Jena,  appeared  at  this 
critical  moment  in  the  rear  of  the  Russian  left ;  and, 
charging  with  such  gallantry  as  had  in  former  times 
been  expected  from  the  soldiery  of  the  great  Fre- 
derick, drove  back  Davoust,  and  restored  the  Russian 
line.  The  action  continued  for  many  hours  along 
the  whole  line — the  French  attacking  boldly,  the 
Russians  driving  them  back  with  unfailing  resolu- 
tion.  Ney,  with  a  fresh  division,  at  length  came  up, 
and  succeeded  in  occupying  the  village  of  Schlo- 
ditten,  on  the  road  to  Königsberg.  To  regain  this, 
and  therebv  recover  the  means  of  communicating 
with  the  kmg  of  Prussia,  was  deemed  necessary ; 
and  it  was  carried  accordingly  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  This  was  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  So 
ended  the  longest  and  by  far  the  severest  battle  in 
which  Buonaparte  had  as  yet  been  engaged»  The 
French  are  supposed  to  have  had  90,000  men  under 
arms  at  its  commencement;  the  Russians  not  more 
than  60,000.  After  fourteen  hours  of  fighting,  either 
army  occupied  the  same  position  as  in  the  morning. 
Twelve  of  Napoleon's  eagles  were  in  the  hands  of 
Bennigsen,  and  the  field  between  was  covered  with 
60,000  corpses,  of  whom  at  least  half  were  French. 
Either  leader  claimed  the  victory ;  Bennigsen  ex- 
hibiting  as  proof  of  his  success  the  twelve  eagles 
which  his  army,  admitted  to  be  inferior  in  numbers, 
bore  off  the  field:  Buonaparte,  that  he  kept  posses- 
sion  of  the  field,  while  the  enemy  retired,  the  very 
night  afterihe  battle,  from  Eylau  towards  Königs- 
berg« It  was,  in  truth,  a  drawn  battle ;  and  to  have 
firand  an  eoual  was  sufficient  bitterness  to  Napoleon. 
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The  Russian  general-in-chief  had  retreated,  in  Oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  raost  of  his  Council,  out  of* 
anxiety  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
at  Königsberg,  and  desire  to  recruit  his  army  ere 
another  great  action  should  be  hazarded.  -  The 
French,  triumphant  as  was  the  language  of  their 
bulletins,  made  no  effort  to  pursue.  Bennigsen  con*. 
ducted  his  army  in  perfect  order  to  Königsberg,  and 
the  Cossacks  Issuing  from  that  city  continued  foi 
more  than  a  week  to  waste  the  eountry  according 
to  their  pleasure,  without  any  show  of  Opposition 
from  the  French.  But  the  best  proof  how  severely 
Napoleon  had  feit  the  struggle  of  Preuss-Eylau,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  communication  which  he  made  to 
Frederick  William,  on  the  13th  of  February,  five 
days  after  the  battle,  offering  him,  in  effect,  the 
compleUr,  or  nearly  complete  restoration  of  his  do- 
minions,  provided  he  would  accept  of  a  separate 
peace :  with  the  king's  answer ;  namely,  that  it  was 
tmpossible  for  him  to  enter  on  any  treaty  unless  thd 
czar  were  a  party  in  it.  Finafly,  on  the  I9th  of 
February,  Napoleon  left  Eylau,  and  retreated  with 
his  whole  army  on  the  Vistula,  well  satisficd  that  it 
would  be  fatal  rashness  to  engage  on  another  cam- 
paign  in  Poland,  while  several  fortified  towns,  and, 
above  all,  Dantzic  held  out  in  his  rear,  and  deter- 
mined  to  have  possession  of  these  places,  and  to 
summon  new  forces  from  France,  ere  he  should 
again  meet  in  the  field  such  an  enemy  as  the  Russian 
had  proved  to  be. 

Dantzic  was  defended  with  the  more  desperate 
resolutiön,  because  it  was  expected  that,  as  soon  as 
the  season  permitted,  an  English  fleet  and  army 
would  certamly  be  seht  to  its  relief.  But  the  be- 
siegers having  a  prodigiöus  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  being  condücted  with  everr  advantage  of  skill, 
the  place  was  at  length  compeiled  to  surrender,  on 
the  7th  of  May;  after  which  event,  Napoleon's 
©xtraordinary  exertions  in  hurrying  supplies  from 
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France,  Switzerland,  and  the  Rhine  country,  and 
the  addition  of  the  division  of  25,000,  which  had 
captured  Dantzic,  enabled  bim  to  take  the  field  again 
at  the  head  of  not  less  than  280,000  men.  The 
Russian  general  also  had  done  what  was  in  his 
power  to  recruit  his  army  during  this  interval ;  but 
his  utmost  zeal  could  efiect  no  more  than  bringing 
his  muster  up  again  to  its  original  point — 90,000; 
the  chief  blame  lying,  as  it  was  alleged,  with  the 
coldness  of  the  English  cabinet,  who,  instead  of 
lavishing  gold  on  the  emperor  of  Russia,  as  had 
been  done  in  other  similar  cases,  were  with  difficulty 
it  is  said,  persuaded  to  grant  him,  at  this  critical 
time,  so  small  a  supply  as  £80,000.  Russia  has 
men  to  any  amount  at  her  command :  but  the  poverty 
of  the  national  purse  renders  it  at  all  times  very 
difficult  for  her  to  maintain  a  large  army  in  a  distant 
contest. 

Bennigsen,  nevertheless,  was  thefirst  to  reappear 
in  the  field.  In  the  beginning  of  June  he  attacked 
Ney's  division  stationed  at  Gustadt,  and  pursued 
them  to  Deppen,  where,  on  the  8th,  a  smart  action 
took  place,  and  Napoleon  arrived  in  person  to  Sup- 
port his  troops.  The  Russians  were  then  forced  to 
retire  towards  Heilsberg,  where  they  halted  and 
maintained  their  position,  during  a  whole  day,  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  prodigiously  superior  in  numbers. 
The  carnage  on  both  sides  was  fearful ;  and  Ben- 
nigsen, continuing  his  retreat,  placed  the  river  Aller 
between  him  and  Napoleon. 

The  French  emperor  now  exerted  all  his  art  to 
draw  the  Russian  into  a  general  action:  the  resist- 
ance  he  had  met  with  had  surprised  and  enraged 
him,  and  he  was  eager  to  overpower  and  extinguish 
Bennigsen  before  further  supplies  of  these  hardy 
Muscovites  should  come  up  to  s  well  his  ranks.  The 
Russian  general  was  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Aller,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Friedland,  when 
Suonaparte  once  more  came  up  with  him,  on  Um 
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13th  of  June.  There  was  a  long: and  narrow  wooden 
bridge  over  the  river,  close  by,  which  might  have 
been  destroyed  if  not  defended;  and  Napoleon'g 
Object  was  to  induce  Bennigsen,  instead  of  abiding 
by  his  position,  to  abandon  its  advantages,  pass  over 
to  the  eastern  bank,  and  accept  battle  with  the  town 
and  river  in  his  rear.  His  crafty  management  out- 
witted  the  Russian,  who,  being  persuaded  that  the 
troops  which  appeared  in  front  of  him  were  only  a 
gmall  division  of  the  French  army,  was  tempted  to 
send  some  regiments  over  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  chastising  them.  The  French,  sömetimes  re- 
treating,  and  then  again  returning  to  the  combat,  the 
Russians  were  by  degrees  inducea  to  cross  in  greater 
numbers ;  until  at  length  Bennigsen  found  himself 
and  his  whole  army  on  the  eastern  bank,  with  the 
town  and  bridge  in  their  rear— thus  completely  en« 
trapped  in  the  snare  laid  for  him  by  his  enemy. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  under  circumstances  thus 
disadvantageous,  the  Russian  general  found  himself 
compelled  to  accept  battle.  His  army  occupied 
open  ground — the  mtricate  and  narrow  streets  of 
the  town  of  Friedland,  and  the  bridge  behind  it,  ap- 
peared to  be  his  only  means  of  retreat  in  case  of 
misadventure — and  in  front,  and  on  either  flank,  ex- 
tended  those  woods  which  had  covered  Buonaparte's 
stratagems  of  the  preceding  dav,  and  which  now 
afforded  complete  shelter  to  the  imperial  army — the 
means  of  attacking  from  whatever  point  they  might 
select — and  of  retiring  with  safety  as  often  as  might 
be  found  advisable. 

The  battle  commenced  at  ten  in  themorning,  and 
the  Russians  stood  their  ground  with  unbroken  re- 
tfolution  until  between  four  and  five  in  the  evening 
snstaining  numberless  charges  of  foot  andhorse,  and 
exposed  all  the  while  to  a  murderous  cannonade. 
At  length,  Napoleon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  line,  and  commanded  a  general  assault  of  all 
onus,  which  was  executed  with  owvowering  efiect« 
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fraving  lost  füll  19,000  men,  general  ßönnigsen  wad 
feit  last  compelled  to  attempt  a  retreat :  the  French 
t>oüred  after  hirii  into  the  town  j  the  first  ftussian 
diviSion  which  forced  the  paSsage  öf  the  river  de* 
fetroyed  the  bfidge  behind  thenl  in  their  tettot ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  afmy  escäped  by  means  of  deep  and 
dangefous  fords*  which*  desperate  as  the  resource 
they  atforded  was*,  had  been  discovefed  only  in  the 
moment  of  necessityt  Nevertheless,  such  were  the 
coolness  and  determination  of  the  Russians,  that 
they  saved  all  their  bäggage*  and  lost  only  seventeeil 
cannon  i  and  such  waä  the  iiiipression  which  theif 
obstinate  valourleft  on  the  enömy*  that  their  retreat 
towards  the  Niemen  was  perfofmed  without  any 
Show  of  molestation* 

The  resülts  of  the  bättle  of  Friedländ  wefe,  how* 
ßver,  as  great  as  could  have  been  expected  from  any 
victory*  On  the  retreat  of  Bennigsen  towards  the 
Niemen  j  the  unfortünate  king  of  Prussia,  evacuating 
Königsberg*  where  he  riow  perceived  it  must  be  im* 
jx>ssible  to  maintain  himself,  doüght  a  last  and  pre* 
carious  sheltef  in  the  seaport  of  M emel ;  and  the 
femperor  Alexander*  overawed  by  the  genius  ot 
Napoleon»  which  had  triumphed  otfef  troops  morö 
resolute  than  had  evef  before  opposed  him*  and 
alarnied  for  the  consequences  of  some  decisiive  mea* 
Sure  towards  the  ^Organization  ot  the  Poles  as  a 
hation*  began  to  think  Serioüsly  ot  peace.  Buona 
parte*  on  bis  part  also,  had  many  reasons  fbr  being 
anxioüä  to  bring  hostilities  to  a  close.  The  Swedish 
king  was  in  Pomerania*  besieging  Stralsund,  and 
hourly  expecting  reinfofcements  from  England* 
Which  might  have  ended  in  a  formidable  diversion 
in  thö  fear  of  the  tfreiich  ätmy*  Schill*  ati  able  par* 
tisan*  was  in  arms  in  Prussia,  where  the  general 
discontent  was  such,  that  nothing  but  opportunity 
Beemed  wanting  for  a  national  insurrection  against 
the  conquerors.  The  further  advance  of  the  French 
towards  the  north  could  hardly  have  failed  to  aüord 
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such  an  opportunity.  Neither  could  tbis  be  exe- 
cuted,  to  all  appearance,  without  involving  the  nc* 
cessity  of  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Poland; 
therebjr  giving  a  character  of  mortal  rancour  to  the 
war  with  Russia,  and  in  all  likelihood  calling  Austria 
once  more  into  the  fleld.  linder  such  circumstances 
the  minds  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  were  equally 
disposed  towards  negotiation:  general  Bennigsen 
sent,  on  the  2!st  of  June,  to  demand  an  armistice; 
and  to  this  proposal  the  victor  of  Friedland  yielded 
unmediate  assent. 

In  truth,  over  and  above  the  parsimony  of  the 
court  of  St.  James's  in  regard  to  subsidies,  the  re- 
cent  conduct  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  England  had 
been  so  ill-judged,  and  on  the  whole  so  unfortunate, 
that  the  czar  raight  be  excused  for  desiring  to 
escape  from  that  aOiance.  Almost  the  only  occasion 
on  which  the  character  of  the  British  arms  had  been 
gloriously  maintained,  was  the  battle  of  Maida,  in 
Calabria,  fought  July  the  4th,  1806— when  Sir  John 
Stuart  and  7,000  English  soldiers  encountered  a 
superior  French  force  under  general  Regnier,  and 
drove  them  from  the  field  with  great  loss.  This 
was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  on  which  French 
and  English  troops  Jiave  actually  crossed  bayonets 
— the  steadiness  of  the  latter  inspired  the  former 
with  panic,  and  tbey-  fled  in  confusion.  But  this 
occurrence,  except  for  its  moral  influence  on  the 
English  soldiery,  was  of  small  importance.  General 
Stuart  had  been  sent  to  support  the  Calabrian  pea- 
santry  in  an  insurrection  against  Joseph  Buona- 
parte ;  the  insurgents  were  on  the  whole  unable  to 
stand  their  ground  against  the  regulär  army  of  the 
intrusive  king;  and  the  English,  soon  after  their 
fruitless  victorv,  altogether  withdrew.  The  British 
had,  indeed,  taken  possession  of  Curagao,  and  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (this  last  an  acquisition  of  the 
hignest  moment  to  the  Indian  empire) ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  ill  success  of  our  measures  had  been  an« 
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«werable  to  the  narrow  and  shallow  System  of  policy 
in  which  they  originated — the  system  of  frittering 
away  blood  and  gold  lipon  detacned  objects,  instead 
of  rallying  the  whole  resources  of  the  erapire  around 
some  one  great  leader  for  sorae  one  great  purpose. 
The  British  expeditions  of  this  period  to  the  Turkish 
dominions  and  to  Spanish  America  were  especially 
distinguished  for  narrowness  of  design,  imbecility 
of  execution,  and  consequent  misadventure. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  imperial  diffhity  by 
Napoleon,  the  Ottoman  porte,  dazzled  by  the  appa* 
rently  irresistible  splendour  of  his  fate,  sent  an  em- 
bassy  to  congratulate  him ;  and  in  effect  the  ancient 
alliance  between  France  and  Turkey  was  re-esta- 
blished.  Napoleon  consequently  had  little  difficulty 
in  procuring  from  Constantinople  a  declaration  of 
war  against  Russia,  the  great  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  Turk,  at  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  encoun- 
ter  the  armies  of  the  czar  in  Poland.  The  Darda- 
nelles  were  shnt  against  Russian  vessels ;  and  the 
English  government,  considering  this  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  grand  seignior  was  attaching  him- 
«elf  to  the  Anti-Britannic  confederacy,  despatched  a 
squadron  of  ships  under  admiral  Duckworth,  in 
February,  1807,  with  Orders  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles,  present  themselves  before  Con- 
stantinople, and  demand  from  the  porte  the  custody 
pro  tempore  of  all  her  ships  of  war.  The  Turks 
negotiated  for  a  week  upon  this  proposal,  birt  in  the 
mean  time  increased  and  manned  their  fortiflcations, 
under  the  direction  of  French  engineers,  with  such 
skill,  that  the  English  admiral  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety ;  and  at  length,  on  the 
Ist  of  March,  effected  his  retreat  through  the  straits 
with  considerable  loss — this  disgrace  being  the  only 
result  of  his  expedition.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  (of  March,  1807),  another  English  expedition 
under  general  Fräser,  having  sailed  from  Sicily  to 
Egypt,  took  possession  of  Alexandria.    But  alter 

Vol.  H,—C 
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this,  every  Step  they  took  proved  unfortnnate :  after 
severe  lose  the  English  were  compelled  to  enter  into 
a  Convention  with  the  Tarka,  anjd  wholly  evacnate 
Egypt  on  the  20th  of  September» 

In  January,  1807,  an  English  expedition  landed 
near  Montevideo,  and  carried  that  city  by  assault« 
Sir  Home  Popham,  the  admiral,  was  recalled,  and 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
undertaken  this  warfare  without  due  authority ;  bat 
he  escaped  with  a  reprimand,  and  new  reinforce« 
ments  were  sent  out,  first>  under  general  Crawford* 
and  secondly,  under  general  Whitelocke.  The  last 
named  officer  invested  Buenos  Ayres,  and  com* 
manded  a  general  assault  of  that  town  on  the  5tti 
of  July;  on  which  occaßion,  notwithstanding  the 
excellentbehaviour  of  the  soldiery,  he  wasrepulsed 
with  a  loss  of  2,000  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ; 
and  reduced  to  such  extremity,  that  he  was  soon 
afterward  glad  to  enter  into  a  Convention,  and 
wholly  withdraw  the  armament.  The  timid  and  in- 
competent  Whitelocke  was  tried  and  cashiered. 
Some  of  these  disasters  were  unknowä  at  the  time 
when  Bennigsen  demanded  an  armistice;  but  the 
general  ill  success  of  the  British  expeditions  was 
notorious,  and  produced  without  doubt  a  very  serious 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Alexander. 

The  armistice  was  ratified  on  the  23d  of  June, 
and  on  the  26th  the  emperors  of  France  and  Russia 
met  personally,  each  accompanied  by  a  few  attend- 
ants,  on  a  raft  moored  on  the  river  Niemen,  near  the 
town  of  Tilsit»  The  sovereigns-  embraced  each 
other,  and  retiring  under  a  canopy  had  a  long  con- 
versation,  to  which  no  one  was  a  witness»  At  its 
termination  the  appearances  of  mutual  good-will  and 
confidence  were  marked:  immediately  afterward 
the  town  of  Tilsit  was  neutralized,  and  the  two  em- 
perors established  their  courts  there,  and  lived  toge- 
ther,  in  the  midst  of  the  lately  hostile  armies,  more 
Uce  old  friends  who  had  met  on  a  party  of  pleasure^ 
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than  enemies  and  rivals  attempting  by  diplomatic 

.  means  the  arrangement  of  differences  which  had  for 
years  been  deluging  Europe  with  blood.  Whatever 
flatteries  could  be  suggested  by  the  consummate 

.  genius  and  mature  experience  of  Napoleon,  were 
lavished,  and  produced  their  natural  effects,  on  the 
mind  of  a  young  autocrat,  of  gröat  ambition,  and  as 
great  vanity.  The  intercourse  of  the  emperors  as- 
sumed  by  degrees  the  appearance  of  a  brotherlike 
*ntimacy.  They  spent  their  raornings  in  reviewing 
each  other's  troops,  or  in  unattended  rides ;  their 
evenings  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  the  spectacle,  music,  dancing,  and  gal- 

•  lantry.  Meantime,  the  terms  of  a  future  alliance 
were  in  effect  discüssed  and  settled,  much  more 
rapidly  than  could  have  been  expected  from  any  of 
the  usual  apparatus  of  diplomatic  negotiation. 

The  unfortunate  king  of  Prussia  was  invited  to 
appear  at  Tilsit ;  but,  complying  with  this  invitation, 
was  admitted  to  no  share  of  the  intimacy  of  Napo- 
leon. The  conqueror  studiously,  and  on  every  oc- 
casion,  marked  the  difference  between  his  senti- 
ments  respecting  this  prince  and  the  young  and 
powerful  sovereign,  for  whose  sake  alone  any  sha- 
dow  of  royalty  was  to  be  conceded  to  the  fallen 

-  hause  of  Brandenburg.  The  beautiful  and  fasci- 
nating  queen  also  arrived  at  Tilsit;  but  she  was 

.  treated  even  more  coldly  and  harshly  than  her  hus- 
oand.  Involuntarily  tears  rushed  from  her  eyes  as 
she  submitted  to  the  contemptuous  civilities  of  Na- 
poleon. His  behaviour  to  this  admirable  person 
rekindled  with  new  fervour  the  wrath  and  hatred  of 
every  Prussian  bosom;  and  her  death,  following 
soon  afterward,  and  universally  attributed  to  the 

.  cruel  laceration  which  all  her  feelings  as  a  woman 

and  a  queen  had  undergone,  was  treasured  as  a  last 

injury,  demanding,  at  whatever  hazard,  a  terrible 

expiation. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  which,  as  the  docuraeat 
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itself  bore  testimony,  the  king  of  Prussia  was  ad- 
mitted  as  a  party  solely  by  reason  of  Napoleon's 
"  esteem  for  the  emperor  of  Russia,"  was  ratified  on 
the  7th  July.    Napoleon  restored,  by  this  act,  to 
Frederick  William,  ancient  Prussia  and  the  French 
confyuests  in  Upper  Saxony-— the  king  agreeing  to 
adopt  "  the  Continental  System,"  in  other  words,  to 
be  henceforth  the  vassal  of  the  conqaeror.    The 
Polish  provinces  of  Prussia  were  erected  into  a 
separate  principality,  styled  "  the  grand  dutchy  of 
Warsaw,"  and  bestowed  on the  elector of  Saxony; 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  some  territones 
assigned  to  Russia,  and  of  Dantzic,  which  was  de- 
clared  a  free  city,  to  be  garrisoned  by  French  troops 
untü  the  ratification  of  a  maritime  peace.     The 
Prussian  dominiöns  in  Lowex  Saxony  and  on  the 
Rhine,  with  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  various 
other  small  states,  formed  a  new  kingdora  of  West- 
phalia,  of  which  Jerorae  Buonaparte,  Napoleon's 
voungest  brother,  was  recognised  as  king ;  Jerome 
navin^  at  length  made  his  peace  with  his  brother  by 
repudiating  his  wife,  an  American  lady  of  the  name 
of  Patterson,  and  consenting  to  a  new  alliance,  more 
consonänt  with  the  views  of  the  emperor,  with~a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Wirtemberg.    The  elector 
of  Saxony  was  recognised  as  another  king  of  Napo- 
leon's creation ;  Joseph  Buonaparte  as  king  of  Na- 
ples ;  and  Louis,  of  Holland.    Finally,  Russia  ac- 
cepted  the  mediation  of  France  for  a  peace  with 
Turkey,  and  France  that  of  Russia  for  a  peace  with 
England. 

Such  were  the  public  articles  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit:  but  it  contained  secret  articles  besides;  and 
of  thesc  the  English  government  were,  ere  long, 
fortunate  enough  to  ascertain  the  import. 

The  British  cabinet  had  undergone  a  complete 
change  in  Mirch,  1807— the  management  of  affairs 
passing  from  the  friends  and  heirs  of  Mr.  Fox  into 
the  band*  of  Mr.  Perceval  and  other  statesmen  of 
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the  scbool  of  Pitt  The  unhappy  conduct  of  the 
war  had  rendered  the  preceding  government  emi- 
nently  unpopulär ;  and  the  measures  of  the  new  one 
assumed  from  the  beginninjr  a  character  of  greater 
energy.  But  the  Orders  which  had  been  given  must 
befulfilled;  and  the  Councils  of  1806  bequeathed  a 
■fatal  legacyin  the  disastrous  expeditions  of  1807. 
Lord  Granville  Leveson  Gower*  (the  minister  at  St. 
Petersburg)  was  ere  this  time  prepared  to  offer  to 
the  czar  such  subsidies  as  he  had  in  vain  expected 
when  preparing  for  the  campaign  of  Poland ;  but  it 
was  too  late  to  retrieve  the  error  of  the  preceding 
cabinet ;  and  the  English  ambassador,  being  unable 
to  break  off  the  negotiations  at  Tilsit,  was  compelled 
to  bestow  all  his  efforts  on  penetrating  the  secrets 
of  the  compact  wherein  they  ended. 

The  result  of  his  exertions  was  the  complete  as- 
eurance  of  the  government  of  St.  Jämes's,  that  the 
emperor  of  Russia  had  adopted  the  aHiance  of  Na 
poleon  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  appeared  on 
the  face  of  the  treaty  of  the  7th  July ;  that  he  had 
agreed  not  only  to  lay  English  commerce,  in  case 
his  mediation  for  a  peace  should  fail,  under  the  same 
ban  with  that  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin,  but  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  general  confederation  of 
the  northern  maritime  powers  against  the  naval  su- 
premacy  of  England ;  in  other  words,  resign  his  own 
fleets,  with  those  of  Denmark,  to  the  Service  of  Na- 
poleon. In  requital  of  this  Obligation  the  French 
emperor  unquestionably  agreed  to  permit  the  czar 
to  conquer  Finland  from  Sweden — thereby  edding 
immeasurably  to  the  security  of  St.  Petersburg. 
On  the  other  band,  it  is  almost  as  impossfble  to  doubt 
that  Alexander  pledged  himself  not  to  interfere  with 
those  ambitious  designs  as  to  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
which  Napoleon  was  ere  long  to  develope, .  and 
which  were  destined  tdtimately  to  work  his  ruin. 

•  Now  ▼iscounl 
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In  a  word,  there  seems  to  be  little  douU  that 
Napoleon  broached  at  Tilsit  thc  dazzling  scheine  of 
dividing  the  European  world  virtually  between  the 
two  great  monarchs  of  France  and  Russia ;  and  that 
the  czar,  provided  he  were  willing  to  look  on,  while 
bis  imperial  brother  of  the  west  subjeeted  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  England  to  bis  yoke,  was  induced  to 
connt  on  equal  forbearance,  whatever  schemes  he 
might  venture  on  for  bis  own  aggrandizement,  at  the 
expense  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  north  of  Eu 
rope,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Ottoman  porte. 

Napoleon,  having  left  strong  garrisons  in  the  ma- 
ritime cities  of  Poland  and  Northern  Germany,  re- 
turned  to  Paris  in  August,  and  was  reeeived  by  the 
Senate  and  other  public  bodies  with  all  the  triumph 
and  excess  of  adulation.  The  Swedish  king  aban- 
doned  Pomerania  immediately  on  hearing  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  In  effect,  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror  appeared  now  to  be  Consolidated  over  the 
whole  contment  of  Europe.  He  had  reached  indeed 
the  pinnacle  of  his  power  and  pride :«— hencefortn 
he  was  to  descend ;  urged  downwards.  step  by  step, 
by  the  reckless  audacity  of  ambition  and  the  gathiu* 
ing  weight  of  guilt. 
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Organization— Th*  Conscriplion. 

The  English  goverament,  being  satisfied  that  the 
naval  force  of  Denmark  was  about  to  be  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  Napoleon,  determined  to  antici- 
bate  him,  while  it  was  yet  time,  and  to  send  into  the 
Baltic  such  a  fleet  as  should  at  once  convince  the 
court  bf  Copenhagen  that  resistance  must  be  vain. 
and  so  bring  about  the  surrender  of  the  vessels  of 
war  (to  be  retained  by  England,  not  in  property,bu,t 
in  pledgfe,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  gcneral  peace), 
without  any  loss  of  life  or  compromiee  of  honouf. 
Twehty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  carrying  a  consider- 
able  body  of  troops  under  the  Orders  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  (a  name  already  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire),  appeared  before  the 
capital  of  Denmark  in  the  middle  of  August,  and 
fouiid  the  government  wholly  unprepared  for  de- 
Tence.  The  high  spirit  of  the  crowa  prince,  how- 
ever,  revolted  against  yielding  to  a  demäiid  whicr 
imperious  necessity  alone  could  have  rendered  jus 
tifiable  on  the  part  of  England :  nor,  unfortunatelv 
were  these  spruples  overcome  until  the  Danisp 
'troops  had  suffered  severel y  in  an  action  against  the 
ßritish  general,  and  the  capital  itself  had  been  bom- 
frarded  during  three  days,  in  which  many  publip 
buildings,  ehurches,  and  libraries  perished,  and  the 
private  population  sustained  heavy  loss  both  of  lif  3 
and  property.  The  Danish  fleet  being  at  length 
•urrendered,  the  English  armament  withdrew  wito 
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ft  in  safety;  and  the  rage  of  Napoleon — ül-dis- 
giiised  in  Iofty  philippics  about  the  violations  of  the 
rights  and  Privileges  of  independent  nations — be- 
trayed  how  completely  he  had  calcnlated  on  the  use 
of  this  marine,  and  how  little  he  had  anticipated  a 
movement  of  such  vigour  from  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James's. 
t  The  emperor  of  Rnssia  is  said  to  have  signified, 
fhrough  a  confidential  Channel,  that  though  for  the 
present  he  found  himself  compelled  to  temporize,  he 
approved  and  admired  the  procedure  of  the  English 
goverament.  If  this  be  true,  however,  his  public 
and  open  cönduct  bore  a  very  different  appearance. 
The  British  ambassador  was  dismiss^d  from  St. 
Petersburg,  and  a  general  coalition  of  ßussia,  Aus- 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  against  the  commerce 
of  England  being  speedily  afterward  formed,  the 
decrees  of  Berlin — still  further  strengthened  by 
other  decrees,  issued  by  Napoleon  on  the  7th  De- 
cember,  at  Milan — were  in  fact  announced  as  part 
^nd  parcel  of  the  universal  law  of  the  contixient. 
Alexander  of  Russia  marched  a  large  army  into 
Finland,  and  took  possession  of  that  great  Swedish 
province — the  promised  booty  of  Tilsit.  His  fleet 
m  the  Mediterranean  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Turks,  and  terms  of  amity  between  the  courts 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople  were  at  length 
arranged  under  the  mediation  or  dictation  of  Napo- 
leon. Every  thing  seemed  to  point  to  a  State  of 
universal  tranquillity  or  Submission  throughout  the 
continent,  and  to  a  steady  devotion  of  all  the  re- 
sources  of  the  European  monarchies  to  the  Service 
of  the  French  emperor,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
last  and  greatest  enemy. 

*  That  enemy  was,  ere  long,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  and  unforeseen  explosion  of  guilty  ambition,  to 
possess  the  means  of  rekindling  the  Continental  war, 
of  distracting  the  alliances  of  Napoleon,  and  ulti- 
mately  of  ruining  the  power  which,  for  the  present» 
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appeared  irresistible.  But  a  short  interval'of  tran- 
quillity  ensued:  and  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  internal 
administration  of  Freneh  affairs  under  the  imperial 
government,  as  now  finally  organized. 

Buonaparte,  shortly  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  abo- 
lished  ihe  tribunate;  and  there  remained,  as  the  las 
shadows  of  assemblies  having  any  political  influ 
ence,  the  legislative  Senate  and  the  Council  of  State 
The  former  of  these  bodies  was  early  reduced  to  a 
mere  instriiment  for  recording  the  imperial  decrees: 
the  latter  consisted  of  such  persons  as  Napoleon 
chose  to  invest  for  the  tirae  with  the  privilege  of 
being  summoned  to  the  palace,  when  it  pleased  him 
to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  measures  origi- 
nating  in  his  own  mind,  or  suggested  to  him  by  hig 
ministers.  He  appears  to  have,  on  many  occasiona, 
permitted  these  counsellors  to  speak  their  senti 
ments  frankly  and  fuüy,  although  differing  fröm 
himself ;  but  there  were  lpoks  and  gestures  which 
suffieiently  indicated  the  limits  of  this  toleration, 
and  which  persons,  owing  their  lucrative  appoint- 
ment  to  his  mere  pleasure,  and  liable  to  lose  it  at 
his  nod,  were  not  likely  to  transgress.  In  effect, 
they  spoke  openly  and  nonestly  only  on  topics  in 
which  their  mästete  feelings  were  not  much  con- 
cerned, 

His  favourite  saying  during  the  continuance  of 
his  power  was*  u  I  am  the  State ;"  and  in  the  exil 
of  6t.  Helena  he  constantly  talked  of  himself  a 
having  been,  from  necessity,  the  dietator  of  France* 
In  effect.  no  despotism  within  many  degrees  so  com- 
plete  and  rigid  was  ever  before  established  in  a 
civilized  and  Christian  country.  The  whole  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  prefectures — each  prefect 
being  appointed  by  Napoleon— carefully  selected 
for  a  province  with  which  he  had  no  domestic  rela- 
tions--4argely  paid-  and  intrusted  with  Such  a 
coniplete  delegation  of  power  that,  in  Napoleon9! 
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own  language,  each  was  in  his  department  an  empc 
reur  äpetit  pied.  Each  of  these  officers  had  under 
his  entire  control  inferior  local  magistrates,  holding 
power  from  him  as  he  did  from  the  emperor :  each 
of  them  had  his  instrnctions  direct  from  Paris :  each 
of  them  was  bound  by  every  motive  of  interest  to 
serve,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  the  government 
from  which  every  thing  was  derived,  to  be  hoped 
for,  and  to  be  äreaded.  Wherever  the  emperor 
was,  in  the  iftidst  of  his  hottest  campaigns,  he  ex- 
amined  the  details  of  administration  at  home  more 
closely  than,  perhaps,  any  other  sovereign  of  half 
so  great  an  empire  did  during  the  profoundest  peace. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  his  dearest  amusement,  when 
he  had  nothing  eise  to  do,  was  to  solveproblems  in 
algebra  or  geometry..  He  carried  this  passion  into 
every  department  of  affairs ;  and  having,  with  his 
own  eye,  detected  some  errors  of  importance  in  the 
public  accoonts,  shortly  after  his  administration 
begrai,  there  prevailed  thenceforth  in  all  the  financial 
records  of  the  State  such  clearness  and  accuracy  as 
are  not  often  exemplified  in  those  of  a  large  private 
fortune.  Nothing  was  below  his  attention,  and  he 
found  time  for  every  thing.  The  humblest  func- 
tionary  discharged  his  duty  under  a  Hvely  sense  of 
the  emperor's  personal  superintendence ;  and  the 
omnipresence  of  his  police  eame  in  lieu,  wherever 
politics  were  not  touched  upon,  of  the  guarding 
powers  of  a  free  press,  a  free  senate,  and  public 
opinion.  Except  in  political  cases>  the  trial  by  iury 
was  the  right  of  every  Citizen.  The  Code  Napoleon* 
that  elaborate  System  of  jurisprudence,in  the  forma- 
tion  of  which  the  emperor  laboured  personaHy 
along  with  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  enhght- 
ened  men  of  the  time,  was  a  boon  of  inestimable 
value  to  France.  "  I  shall  go  down  to  posterity,* 
eaid  he,  with  just  pride,  u  with  the  code  in  my  hand.** 
It  was  the  first  uniform  System  of  laws  which  the 
French  monarchy  had  ever  possessed;  and  being 
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drawn  up  with  consummate  skill  and  wisdom,  it  at 
this  day  forms  the  code  not  dnly  of  France,  but  of 
a  great  portion  of  Europe  besides.  Justice,  as 
between  man  and  man,  was  administered  on  sound 
and  fixed  principles,  and  by  unimpeached  tribunals. 
The  arbitrary  commission  courts  of  Napoleon  in- 
terfered  with  nothing  but  offences,  real  ör  alleged, 
against  the  authority  of  the  emperör. 

The  clergy  were,  as  we  have  seen,  appointed  uni- 
versally  under  the  direction  of  government;  they 
were  also  its  direct  stipendiaries ;  hence  nothing 
eould  be  more  complete  than  their  subjection  to  its 

Sleasure.  Education  became  a  part  of  the  regulär 
usiness  of  the  state ;  all  the  schools  and  Colleges 
being  placed  linder  the  immediate  care  of  one  of 
Nappleon's  ministers,  all  prizes  and  bursaries  be- 
«towed  by  the  government,  and  the  whole  system 
so  arranged,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any 
youth  who  exhibite  J  remarkable  talents  to  avoid  the 
temptations  to  a  military  career,  which  on  «very 
side  surrounded  him.  The  chief  distinctions  and 
cmöluments  were  every  where  reserved  for  those 
who  excelled  in  accomplishments  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable  in  war;  and  the  Lyceums,  or  schools  sei 
expressly  apart  for  military  students,  were  invested 
with  numberless  attractions,  scarcely  to  be  re- 
cisted  by  a  young  imagination.  The  anny,  as  it 
was  the  sole  basis  of  Napoleon's  power,  was  also 
at  all  times  the  primary  object  of  his  thoughts. 
Every  Institution  of  the  State  was  subservient  and 
ministered  to  it,  and  none  more  efficaciousiy  than 
the  imperial  system  of  education* 

The  ranks  of  the  army,  however,  were  filled  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Napoleon  by  compulsion.  The 
conscription-law  of  1798  acquired  under  him  the 
character  of  a  settled  and  regulär  part  of  the  na- 
tional system;  and  its  oppressive  influence  was 
such  as  never  before  exhausted,  through  a  long 
terra  of  years,  the  best  eneniies  of  a  great  and 
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civilized  people.  Every  male  in  France,  ander  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  was  liable  to  be  called  on  to 
serve  in  the  ranks;  and  the  regulations  as  to  the 
pröcuring  of  Bubstitutes  were  so  narrow,  thät  yonng 
tnen  of  the  best  families  were  continually  forced  to, 
comply,  in  their  own  persons,  with  the  stern  requi- 
sition.  The  first  conscription-list  for  the  year  in- 
cluded  ail  under  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  the  results 
of  the  balltft  within  this  class  araounted  to  nearly 
80,000  names.  These  were  first  called  on :  but  if  the 
Service  of  the  emperor  demanded  further  supply,  the 
lists  of  those  aged  twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twen- 
ty-four,  and  twenty-five,  were  suecessively  resorted 
to.  There  was.  no  exemption  for  any  one  who 
seemed  able  to  bear  arms. '  The  only  child  of  his 
parents,  the  young  husband  and  father,  were  forced, 
like  any  others,  to  abandon  fireside,  profession,  all 
the  ties  and  all  the  hopes  of  life,  an  a  moment's  no- 
tice :  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  modern 
Eürope  so  remarkable,  as  that  the  French  people 
ehould  have  submitted,  during  sixteen  years,  to  the 
constant  Operation  of  a  despotic  law,  which  thus 
sapped  all  the  foundations  of  social  happiness,  and 
condemned  the  rising  hopes  of  the  nation  to  bleed 
and  die  by  millions  in  distant  wars,undertaken  solely 
for  the  gratification  of  one  manrs  insatiable  ambi- 
tion.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  conscripts,  with  whatever  , 
reluctance  they  roight  enter  the  ranks,  were  soon 
reconciled  to  their  fate.  The  avenues  to  promotion, 
distinction,  wealth,  honour,  nobility,  even  royal  dig- 
nity,  were  all  open  before  the  devoted  and  success- 
ful  soldiers  of  Napoleon ;  and  the  presence  of  so 
mäny  youths  of  good  condition  and  education, 
among  the  ranks  of  the  private  soldiery,  could  not 
fail,  first,  to  render  that  Situation  immeasurabry  less 
irksome  than  it  otherwise  could  have  been  to  each 
individual  of  that  class,  and  secondly,  to  elevate  the 
Standard  of  manners  and  acquirements  among  the 
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soldiery  generally.  There  never  was  an  army  m 
whose  ranks  intelligence  so  largely  abounded ;  nor 
in  which  so  many  offieers  of  the  highest  rank  had 
originally  carried  a  musket. 

The  taxation  rendered  necessary  by  the  constant 
wars  of  Napoleon  was  great ;  and  the  utter  destruc- 
tion  of  the  foreign  commerce  and  marine  of  France, 
which  the  naval  supremacy  of  England  effected, 
made  the  bürden  the  more  intolerable  for  various 
important  classes  of  the  Community.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  taxes  were  levied  fairly  on  the  whole  po- 
pulation,  which  presented  a  blessed  contrast  to  the 
System  of  the  old  regime;  and  thevast  extension 
and  improvement  of  agriculture  consequent  on  the 
division  of  the  great  estates  at  the  revolution, 
enabled  the  nation  at  large  to  meet  the  calls  of  the 
goyernment  with  much  less  diffieulty  than  could 
nave  been  anticipated  at  any  former  period  of  French 
history.  Napoleon's  great  public  works,  too,  though 
undertaken  cniefly  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his 
own  vanity  and  that  of  the  nation,  could  not  be  exe- 
cuted  without  furnishing  subsistence  to  vast  bodies 
of  the  labouring  poor,  and  were  thus  serviceable  to 
more  important  ends.  From  his  vain  attempts  to 
flupply  the  want  of  English  manufactured  goods  and 
colonial  produce,  by  new  estahlishments  and  inven- 
tions  (such  especially  as  that  of  manufacturing  a 
Substitute  for  sugar  out  of  beet  root),  partial  good, 
in  like  manner,  resulted. 

The  evils  of  the  conscription,  of  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, of  an  inquisitorial  police,  and  of  a  totally  en- 
slaved  press— these,  and  all  other  evils  attendant  on 
this  elaborate  System  of  military  despotism,  were 
endured  for  so  many  years  cniefly  in  consequence 
of  the  skill  with  which  Napoleon,  according  to  his 
»own  favourite  language,  knew  "to  play  on  the 
Imagination,1'  and  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  French 
people.  In  the  splendour  of  his  victories,  in  the 
msLgnificence  of  his  roads,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and 
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other  monuments,  in  thevgeneral  pre-eminence  to 
which  the  nation  seemed  to  be  raised  through  the 
genius  of  its  chief,  compensation  was  fouiid  for  all 
financial  burdens,  consolation  for  domestic  calami- 
ties,  and  an  equivalent  for  that  liberty  in  whose 
name  the  tyrant  had  achieved  his  first  glories.  Bat 
it  must  not  be  omitted  that  Napoleon  in  every  de- 
partment  of  his  government,  made  it  his  first  rule 
to  employ  the  men  best  fitted,  in  his  mind,  to  do  ho- 
,  nour  to  his  Service  by  their  talents  and  diligence ; 
and  that  he  thus  attäched  to  himself,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  empire,  as  well  as  in  his  army,  the 
hopes  and  the  influence  of  those  whose  personal 
voices  were  most  likely  to  control  the  opinions  of 
society. 

He  gratified  the  French  nation  by  adorning  the 
capital,  and  by  displaying  in  the  Tailleries  a  cpurt 
as  elaborately  magnificent  as  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
himself.  The  old  nobility,  returning  from  their 
exile,  mingled  in  those  proud  halls  with  the  heroes 
of  the  revolutionary  campaigns ;  and  over  all  the 
ceremonials  of  these  stately  festivities  Josephine 

Eresided  with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  one  born  to 
e  a  queen.  In  the  midst  of  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  a  court,  in  whose  antechambers  kings  jostled 
each  other,  Napoleon  himself  preserved  the  piain 
and  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  original  dress  and 
manners.  The  great  emperor  continued  throughout 
to  labour  more  diligently  than  any  subaltern  in 
Office.  He  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  ambition 
to  which  he  compelled  all  others  to  contribute. 

Napoleon,  as  emperor,  had  little  time  for  social 
pleasures.  His  personal  friends  were  few :  hisdays 
were  gif  en  to  labour,  and  his  nights  to  study«  If 
he  was  not  with  his  army  in  the  field,  he  trarersed 
the  provinces,  examining  with  his  own  eyes  into  the  • 
minutest  details  of  local  arrangement;  and  even 
from  the  centre  of  his  camp  he  was  continually  issu- 
ing  edicts  which  showed  the  accuracy  of  his  obser- 
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vation  during  these  journeys,  and  his  anxiety  to  pro- 
mote  by  any  means,  consistent  with  his  great  pur- 
pose,  the  welfare  of  some  French  district,  town,  or 
even  village. 

The  manners  of  the  court  were  at  least  decent. 
Napoleon  occasionally  indulged  himself  in  amours, 
unworthy  of  his  character  and  tormenting  to  his 
wife;  but  he  never  suffered  any  other  female  to 
possess  influence  over  his  mind ;  nor  insulted  public 
opinion  by  any  approach  to  that  system  of  un- 
veiled  debauchery  which  had,  during  whole  affes, 
disgraced  the  Bourbon  court,  and  undermined  their 
throne. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


JUlations  of  JTapoUon  toitk  Spain— Treaty  of  Fontainebleau—JwMt 
marckes  to  Portugal—Flight  of  tke  Bragania»  to  Braiil—bYeneh 
Troops  proeeed  into  Spain—Dissensions  in  the  Court— Both  Parties 
appeal  to  Jfapoloon—Murat  oeeupies  Madrid— Charles  and  Ferdi- 
nand abdieaU  at  Bayoniu— Joseph  Buonaparie  crovned  King  of 
Spain* 

After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Na- 
poleon, retürning  as  we  have  seen  to  Paris,  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  the  perfect  establishment  of  "  the 
Continental  system.9'  Something  has  already  been 
said  as  to  the  dimculties  which  this  attempt  involved 
in  truth,  it  was  a  contest  between  the  despotic  will 
of  Buonaparte,  and  the  interests  and  habits,  not  onljr 
of  every  sovereign  in  his  alliance,  but  of  every  pri- 
vate- individuaL  on  the  continent ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore  actually  impossible  that  the  imperial  policy 
should  not  be  baffled.  The  Russian  government 
was  never,  probably,  friendly  to  a  system  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  national  produce  and  re- 
#ourcee,  must.  if  J*»r*isted  in  for  any  consideiable 
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time,  have  inflicted  irreparable  injury  on  the  finances 
of  the  landholders,  reduced  the  public  establish- 
ments,  and  stink  the  effective  power  of  the  State. 
In  that  quarter,  therefore,  Napoleon  soon  found  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  professions  of  persona}  de* 
votion  which  the  young  czar  continued,  perhap» 
sincerely,  to  make,  his  favourite  scheme  was  sys- 
tematically  violated :  but  the  distance  and  strength  of 
Russia  prevented  him  from,  for  the  present,  pushing 
his  complaints  to  extremity.  rFhe  Spanish  penin* 
sula  lay  nearer  him,  and  the  vast  extent  to  which 
the  prohibited  manufactures  and  colonial  produceof 
England  found  their  way  into  every  district  of  that 
cduntry,  and  especially  of  Portugal,  and  thence, 
through  the  hands  of  whole  legions  of  audacious 
smugglers,  into  France  itself,  ere  long  fixed  his  at- 
tention and  resentment.  In  truth,  a  proclamation 
issued  at  Madrid  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena, 
and  suddenly  recalled  on  the  intelligence  of  that 
great  victory,  had  prepared  the  emperor  to  regard 
with  keen  suspicion  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  ' 
court,  and  to  trace  every  violation  of  his  System  to 
its  deliberate  and  hostile  connivance. 

This  court  presented  in  itself  the  lively  image  of 
a  divided  and  degraded  natioru  The  king,  old  and 
almost  incredibly  imbecüe*  was  ruled  absolutely  by 
his  queen,  a  woman  audaciously  unprincipled,  whose 
sträng  and  wicked  passions  again  were  entirely  , 
underthe  influence  of  Manual  Godoy,  "Prince  of 
the  Peace,"  raised,  by  her  guilty  love,  from  the  sta-  - 
tion  of  a  private  guardsman  to  precedence  above  al 
the  grandees  of  Spain,  a  matrimonial  connexion 
with  the  royal  house,  and  the  supreme  conduct  of 
affairs.  She,  her  paramour,  and  the  degraded  kina 
were  held  in  contempt  and  hatred  by  a  powerful 
party,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  canon  Escoi» 
quiz,  the  duke  del  Infantado,  and  Ferdinand,  princa 
of  Asturias,  heir  of  the  throne.  The  scenes  of  dis 
sension  which  filled  the  palace  and  court  were  scaa 
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dalousbeyond  all  contemporary  example;  and  the 
strength  of  the  two  parties  vibrating  m  the  scale, 
according  as  corrupt  calculators  looked  to  the  extent 
of  Godoy's  present  power,  or  to  the  probability  of 
Ifcrdinaud's  accession,  the  eyes  of  both  were  turned 
to  the  hazardous  facility  of  striking  a  balance  by 
calling  i«  support  from  the  Tuilleries.  Napoleon,  on 
2üs  part,  regarding  the  rival  factions  with  equal 
scorn,  flatiered  himself  that,  in  their  common  fears 
and  baseness,  he  should  find  the  mcans  of  ultimately 
reducing  the  whole  peninsula  to  complete  Submis- 
sion under  his  own  yoke« 

The  secret  history  of  the  intrigues  of  1807,  be- 
tween  the  French  court  and  the  rival  parties  in 
Spam,  has  not  yet  been  clearly  exposed;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be  so  while  most  of  the  chief  agents  sur- 
vive.  According  to  Napoleon,  the  first  proposal  for 
conquering  Portugal  by  the  united  arms  of  Franoe 
and  Spain,  and  dividing  thatmonarchy  into  threa 
separate  prizes,  of  which  one  should  fall  to  the  dis- 
position  of  France,  a  second  to  the  Spanish  king, 
and  a  third  reward  the  personal  exertions  of  Go- 
doy,  came  not  from  him,  but  from  the  Spanish 
minister.  It  was  unlikely  that  Napoleon  should 
have  given  any  other  aecount  of  the  matter.  The 
Suggestion  has  been  attributed,  by  every  Spanish 
authority,  to  the  emperor;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
doubt  that  such  was  the  fact.  The  treaty,  in  which 
the  unprincipled  design  took  complete  form,  was 
ratified  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  29th  October,  1807, 
and  aecompanied  by  a  Convention,  which  provided 
for  the  immediate  invasion  of  Portugal  by  a  force 
of  28,000  French  soldiers,  under  the  Orders  of  Junot, 
and  of  27,000  Spaniards;  while  a  reserve  of  40,000 
French  troops  were  to  be  assembled  at  Bayonne, 
ready  to  take  the  field  by  the  end  of  .November,  in 
case  England  should  land  an  army  for  the  defence 
of  Portugal,  or  the  people  of  that  devoted  country 
presume  to  meet  Junot  by  a  national  insurrection. 
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Junot  forthwith  commenced  his  march  thröugh 
8pain,  where  the  French  soldiery  were  received 
every  where  with  coldness  and  suspicion,  but  no- 
where  by  any  hostile  movement  of  the  people.  He 
would  have  halted  at  Salamanca  to  organize  his 
army,  which  consisted  mostly  of  young  conecrrpts, 
but  Napoleon's  policy  outmarched  his  general's 
«ehernes,  and  the  troops  were,  in  consequence  of  a 
peremptory  order  from  Pari»,  poured  into  Portugal 
in  the  latter  part  of  November.  Godoy's  contin- 
gent  of  Spaniards  appeared  there  also,  and  placed 
themselves  under  Junot's  command.  Their  num« 
bers  overaw ed  the  popnlation,  and  they  advanced, 
imopposed,  towards  the  eapital — Junot's  most  eager 
desire  being  to  secure  the  persons  of  the  ürince-re- 
gent  and  the  royal  family.  The  feeble  government, 
aneantime,  having  made,  one  by  one,  every  degrad- 
ing  Submission  which  France  dietated,  having  ex- 
pelled  the  British  factory  and  the  British  minister, 
confiscated  all  Engiish  property,  and  shut  the  ports 
against  all  Engiish  vessels,  became  convinced  at 
length  that  no  measures  of  subserviency  could  avert 
the  doom  which  Napoleon  had  fulminated.  A  Moni- 
teur,  proclaiming  that  "  the  house  of  Braganza  had 
ceased  to  reign,"  reached  Lisbon.  The  prince-re- 
gent  re-opened  his  communication  with  the  Engiish 
admiral  off  the  Tagus  (Sir  Sydney  Smith),  and  the 
lately  expelled  ambassador  (lord  Strangford),  and 
being  assured  of  their  protection,  embarked  on  the 
37th  of  November,  and  sailed  for  the  Brazils  on  the 
39th,  only  a  few  hours  before  Junot  made  his  ap- 
pearance  at  the  gates  of  Lisbon.  The  disgust  with 
which  the  Portugiese  people  regarded  this  fhght, 
the  cowardly  termination,  a$  they  might  not  unnatü- 
rally  regard  it,  of  a  long  course  of  meanness,  was 
eminently  useful  to  the  invader.  With  the  excep- 
tion  of  one  trivial  insurrection,  when  the  insolent 
cönqueror  took  down  the  Portugues*  arms  and  set 
up*  those  of  Napoleon  in  their  place»  several  montha 
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passed  in  apparent  tranquillity ;  and  of  these  the 
general  made  skilful  use,  in  perfecting  the  discipline 
©f  his  conscripts,  improving  the  fortifications  of  the 
eoast,  and  making  such  a  disposal  of  his  force  as 
might  best  guard  the  country  from  any  military  de- 
monstration  on  the  part  of  England. 

Napoleon  thus  saw  Portugal  in  his  grasp:  but  that 
\e  had  all  along  considered  as  a  point  of  minor  im- 
portance,  and  he  had  accordingly  availed  himself  of 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  without  waiting  for  any 
insurrection  of  the  Portuguese,  or  English  debarka- 
iion  on  their  territory.  His  army  of  reserve,  in 
number  far  exceeding  the  40,000  men  named  in  the 
treaty,  had  already  passed  the  Pyrenees,  in  two 
hodies^under  the  Orders  of  Dupont  and  Moncey,  and 
were  advaneing  slowly,  but  steadily,  into  the  heart 
of  Spain.  Nay,  without  even  the  pretext  of  being 
mentioned  in  the  treaty,  another  French  army  of 
12,000,  under  Duhesme,  had  penetrated  through  the 
eastern  Pyrenees,  and  being  received  as  friends 
among  the  unsuspecting  garrisons,  obtained  posses- 
sion  of  Barcelona,  Pampeluna,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
the  other  fortified  places  in  the  north  of  Spain,  by  a 
succession  of  treacherous  artifices,  to  which  the  his- 
tory  of  civilized  nations  presents  no  parallel.  The 
armies  then  pushed  forward,  and  the  chief  roads 
leading  from  the  French  frontiers  to  Madrid  were 
entirely  in  their  possession. 

It  seems  impossible  that  such  daring  movements 
should  not  have  awakened  the  darkest  suspicions  at 
Madrid ;  yet  the  royal  family,  overlooking  the  com« 
mon  danger  about  to  overwhelm  them  and  their 
country  continued,  during  three  eventful  months, 
to  waste  whaf  energies  they  possessed  in  petty  con- 
spiracies,  domestic  broils,  and,  incredible  as  the  tale 
will  hereafter  appear,  in  the  meanest  diplomatic 
mtrigues  with  the  court  of  France.  The  prince  of 
Asturias  solicited  fhe  honour  of  a  wife  from  the 
house  of  Napoleon.      The  t>ld   king,  or  raiher 
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Godoy,  mvoked  anew  the  assistance  of  the  empe* 
ror  against  the  treasonable,  nay  (for  to  such  extre- 
mities  went  their  mutual  accusations),  the  parricidal 
plots  of  the  heir  apparent.  Buonaparte  listened  to 
both  parties,  voucnsafed  no  direct  answer  to  either, 
and  continued  to  direct  the  onward  movement  of 
those  stern  arbiters,  who  were  ere  long  to  decide 
the  question.  A  sudden  panic  at  length  seized  the 
king  or  his  minister,  and  the  court,  then  at  Aranjuez, 
prepared  to  retire  to  Seville,  and,  sailing  from  thence 
to  America,  seek  safety,  after  the  example  of  the 
honse  of  Braganza,  in  the  work  of  whose  European 
min  they  had  so  lately  been  accomplices.  The  ser- 
vants  of  the  prince  pf  Asturias,  on  perceiving  the 
preparations  for  this  flight,  commenced  a  tumult, 
in  which  the  populace  of  Aranjuez  readily  joined, 
and  which  was  only  pacified  (for  the  moment)  by  a 
royal  declaration  that  no  flight  was  contemplated. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  the  day  following,  a  scene 
of  like  violence  took  place  in  the  capital  itself. 
The  house  of  Godoy  in  Madrid  was  sacked.  The 
favourite  himself  was  assaulted  at  Aranjuez,  on  the 
19th ;  with  great  difficulty  saved  his  life  by  the  In- 
tervention of  the  royal  guards;  and  was  placed 
under  arrest.  Terrified  by  what  he  saw  at  Aran- 
juez, and  heard  from  Madrid,  Charles  IV.  abdicated 
the  throne,  and  on  the  20th,  Ferdinand,  his  son,  was 
proclaimed  king  at  Madrid,  amid  a  tumult  of  popu- 
lär applause.  Murat,  grand  duke  of  Berg,  had  ere 
this  assumed  the  chief  command  of  all  the  French 
troops  in  Spain ;  and  hearing  of  the  extremities  to 
which  the  court  factions  had  gone,  he  now  moved 
rapidly  on  Madrid,  surrounded  that  capital  with 
30,000  troops,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  person, 
at  the  head  of  10,000  more,  on  the  23d  of  March. 
Charles  IV.,  meantime,  despatched  messengers  both 
to  Napoleon  and  to  Murat,  assertinff  that  his  abdica- 
tion  had  been  involuntary,  and  invoking  their  assist- 
ance  agalnst  his  son.    Ferdinand«  entering  Madrid; 
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on  the  24th,  found  ihe  French  general  in  possession 
of  the  capital,  and  in  vain  claimed  his  recognition 
as  king.  Murat  accepted  the  sword  of  Francis  L, 
which,  amid  other  adulations,  Ferdinand  offered  to 
him ;  but  pertinaciously  declined  taking  any  part  in 
the  decision  of  the  great  question,  which  demanded, 
«s  he  said,  ihe  fiat  of  Napoleon. 

The  emperor  heard  with  much  regret  of  the  pre- 
cipitancy  with  which  his  lieutenant  had  occupied 
Madrid,  for  his  clear  mind  had  foreseen  ere  now  the 
imminent  hazard  of  trampling  too  rudely  on  the 
jealous  pride  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  Events  of 
the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  March  wer*  well  qualified 
to  confirm  his  impression,  that  though  all  sense  of 
dignity  and  decorum  might  be  extinguished  in  the 
court,  the  ancient  elements  of  national  honour  still 
remained,  ready  to  be  called  into  action,  among  the 
body  of  the  people.  He,  therefore,  sent  Savary,  in 
whose  practised  cunning  and  duplicity  he  hoped  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  military  rashness  of  Murat,  to 
assume  the  chief  direction  of  aflairs  at  Madrid ;  and 
the  rumour  was  actively  spread,  that  the  emperor * 
was  about  to  appear  there  in  person  withont  delay. 

Madrid  occupied  and  begirt  by  forty  thousand 
armed  strangers,  his  title  unrecognised  by  Murat, 
his  weak  understanding  and  tumultuous  passiona 
worked  upon  incessantty  by  the  malicious  craft  of 
Savary,  Ferdinand  was  at  lengthpersuaded,  that  his 
best  Chance  of  securing  the  aid  and  protection  of 
Napoleon  lay  in  advancing  to  meet  him  on  his  way 
to  the  capital,  and  striving  to  gain  his  ear  before  the 
emissaries  of  Godoy  should  be  able  to  fill  it  wiüi 
their  reclamations.  Savary  eagerly  offered  to  ac- 
Company  him  on  this  fatal  journey,  which  began  oa 
fhe  lOth  of  April.  The  infatuated  Ferdinand  had 
been  taught  to  believe  that  he  should  find  Buona- 
parte  at  Burgos:  not  meeting  him  there,  he  was 
tempted  to  pursue  his  journey  as  far  as  Vittona; 
and  from  thence,  in  spite  of  the  populace»  who»  moj» 
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sagacioiis  than  their  prince,  cut  the  traces  of  his 
carriage,  he  was,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
treacherous  argumenta,  induced  to  proceed  stäge  by 
stage,  and  at  length  to  pass  the  frontier  and  present 
himself  at  Bayonne,  where  the  arbiter  of  his  fate 
lay  anxiously  expecting  this  consummation  of  his 
almost  incredible  folly.  He  arrived  there  on  the 
80th  of  April,  and  was  received  by  Napoleon  with 
courtesy,entertained  at  dinner  at  the  imperial  table, 
and  the  same  evenine  informed  by  Savary  that  his 
doom  was  sealed — that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had 
ceased  to  reign  in  Spain,  and  that  his  personal 
safety  must  depend  on  the  readiness  with  which  he 
should  resign  all  his  pretensions  into  the  hands  of 
Buonaparte. 

He,  meanwhile,  as  sopn  as  he  was  aware  that 
Ferdinand  had  actually  set  out  from  Madrid,  had 
ordered  Murat  to  find  the  means  of  causing  the  old 
kmg,  the  queen,  and  Godoy  to  repair  also  to 
Bayorine ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  his  lieutenant  had 
any  difficulty  in  persuading  these  personages,  that 
in  doing  so,  they  should  adopt  the  course  of  conduct 
most  in  accordance  with  their  interests.  They 
reached  Bayonne  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  Napoleon, 
confronting  the  parents  and  the  son  on  the  5th,  wit- 
nessed  a  scene  in  which  the  pröfligate  rancour  of 
their  domestic  feuds  reached  extremities  hardly  to 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  wildest  Imagination. 
The  fiagitious  queen  did  not,  it  is  said  and  believed, 
hesitate  to  signify  to  her  son  th\t  the  king  was  not 
his  father — and  this  in  the  preseiice  of  that  king  and 
of  Napoleon.  Could  crime  j ustify  crime — could  the 
fiendish  lusts  and  hatrcds  of  a  degenerate  race  offer 
any  excu6e  for  the  deliberate  guüt  of  a  masculine 
genius,  the  conduct  of  this  abject  court  might  hare 
apologized  for  the  policy,  while  it  perhaps  tempted 
the  pampered  ambition,  of  Napoleon  to  commence, 
and  which  it  now  encouraged  him  to  consummate 
by  an  act  of  suicidal  violeace. 
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Charles  IV,  resigned  the  crown  of  Spain  for  hinl- 
seif  and  his  heirs,  accepting  in  return  from  the  hands 
of  Napoleon  a  safe  retreat  in  Italy,  and  a  splendid 
Pension.  Godoy,  who  had  entered  into  the  fatal 
negotiation  of  Fontainebleaü,  with  the  hope  and  the 
promise  of  an  independent  sovereignty  carved  out 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  was  pensioned  off  in 
like  manner,  and  ordered  to  partake  the  Italian  exile 
of  his  patrons.  A  few  days  afterward,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  being  desired  to  choose  at  length  between 
compliance  and  death,  followed  the  example  of  his 
father,  and  executed  a  similar  act  of  resignation* 
Napoleon  congratulated  himself  on  having  added 
Spain  and  the  Indies  to  his  empire,  without  any  cost 
either  of  blood  or  of  treasure;  and  the  french 
people,  dazzled  by  the  apparent  splendour  of  the 
acquisition,  overlooked,  if  there  be  any  faith  in  pub- 
lic addresses  and  festivals,  the  enormous  guilt  by 
which  it  had  been  achieved.  But  ere  the  ink  with 
Which  the  Spanish  Bourbons  signed  away  their 
birthright  was  dry,  there  came  tidings  to  Bayonne 
which  might.  well  disturb  the  proud  day-dreams  of 
the  spoliator,  and  the  conndence  of  his  wor- 
shippers. 

Not  that  Napoleon  had  failed  to  measure  from 
the  beginningthe  mighty  dangers  which  surrounded 
his  audacious  design.  He  had  been  warned  of  them 
in  the  strongest  manner  by  Talleyrand,  and  even  by 
Fouche* :  nay,  he  had  himself  written  to  rebuke  the 
headlong  haste  of  Murat  in  occupying  the  Spanish 
capital — to  urge  on  him  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  people,  by  preserving  the  show  of  respect  for 
their  national  authoiities  and  institutions— to  repre- 
sent  the  imminent  hazard  of  permitting  the  duke 
del  Infantado  to  strengthen  and  extend  his  party  in 
Madrid — and  concluding  with  those  ominous  words : 
Remembcr,  ifwar  breaks  out,  all  is  lost. 

Ferdinand,  before  he  left  Madrid,  invested  a  Coun- 
cil of  regency  with  the  sovereign  power,  his  tincl«, 
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Bon  Antonio,  being  president,  and  Murat  one  of  the 
tnembers.  Murat'«  assumption  of  thc  authority  thus 
conferred,  the  departtfre  of  Ferdinand,  the  liberation 
and  departure  of  the  detested  Godoy,  the  flight  of  the 
old  king — these  occurrences  produced  their  natural 
effects  on  the  populär  mind.  A  dark  suspicion  that 
France  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  national  in- 
dependence,  began  to  spreaä;  and,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  when  it  transpired  that  preparations  were 
making  for  the  journey  of  Don  Antonio  also,  the 
general  rage  at  last  burst  out«  A  crowd  collected 
round  the  carriage  meant,  as  they  concluded,  to  con- 
vey  the  last  of  the  royal  family  out  of  Spain ;  the 
traces  were  cut ;  the  imprecations  against  the  French 
were  furious.  Colone!  La  Orange,  Murat's  aid-de- 
camp,  happening  to  appear  on  the  spot,  was  cruelly 
jnaltreated.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  capital  was  in 
an  uproar:  the  French  soldiery  were  assaulted 
every  where— about  70Q  were  slain.  The  mob  at- 
tacked  the  hospital—the  sick  and  their  attendants 
rushed  out  and  defended  it.  The  French  cavalry, 
hearing  the  tumult,  entered  the  city  by  the  gate  of 
Alcala— a  column  of  3000  infantry  from  the  other 
side  by  the  street  Ancha  de  Bernardo.  Some  Spa- 
nish  officers  headed  the  mob,  and  fired  on  the 
soldiery  in  the  street  of  Maravalles :  a  Woody  mas- 
sacre  enßued :  many  hundreds  were  made  prisoners : 
the  troops  swept  the  streets  from  end  to  end,  re- 
leased  their  comrades,  and^to  all  appearance,  tran- 
quillity  was  restored  ere  nightfall.  During  the  night, 
however,  the  peasantry  flocked  in  armed  from  the 
neighbouring  country ;  and  being  met  at  the  gates 
by  the  irritated  soldiery,  not  a  few  more  were  killecj, 
wounded,  and  made  prisoners.  Murat  ordered  all 
the  prisoners  to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission, 
which  doomed  them  to  instant  death.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  more  deliberate.  guilt  of  carrying  the 
sentence  into  execution  lies  with  ftie  Commander- 
in-chief  himself,  or  with  Grouchy — it  is  certain  tha 
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*  considefable  number  of  Spaniards— the  English 
authority  most  friendly  to  the  French  cause  admits 
Htne^^&c*— were  butchered  in  cold  blood  on  the 
Sd  of  May. 

This  commotion  had  been  preceded  by  a  brief  in* 
surrection,  easily  suppressed  and  not  unlikely  to  be 
Böon  forgotten,  on  the  23d  of  April»  at  Toledo.  The 
events  in  the  capital  were  of  a  more  decisive  cha* 
racter,  and  the  amoünt  of  the  blpodshed,  in  itself 
great,  was  much  exaggerated  in  the  tepoits  which 
flew,  like  wildfire,  throughout  the  peninsula— for  the 
French  were  as  eager  to  overawe  the  provincial 
Spaniards,  by  conveying  an  overcharged  impression 
of  the  conseqtiences  of  Resistance,  as  their  enemies 
in  Madrid  were  to  rouse  the  general  indignation,  by 
heightened  details  of  the  ferocity  of  the  invaders 
and  the  sternness  of  their  own  devotion.  In  almost 
every  town  of  Spain,  and  almost  simultaneously,  the 
flaitie  of  patriotic  resentment  broke  out  in  the  ter* 
rible  form  of  assassination»  The  French  residents 
were  slaughtered  without  mercy :  the  supposed  par* 
üsans  of  Napoleon  and  Godoy  (not  a  few  men  of 
worth  being  caaselessly  confounded  in  their  fate) 
were  sacrificed  in  the  first  tumult  of  populär  rage. 
At  Cadiz,  Seville,  Carthagena,  above  all  in  Valencia» 
the  streets  ran  red  with  blood.  The  dark  and  vin* 
dictive  temper  of  the  Spaniards  covered  the  land 
with  scenes,  on  the  details  of  which  it  is  shocking 
to  dwell.  The  French  soldiery,  hemmed  in,  in- 
sulted,  and,  wherever  they  could  be  found  separately, 
sacrificed— often  with  every  circumstance  of  savage 
torture— retorted  by  equal  barbarity  whenever  they 
had  the  means.  Populär  bodies  (juntas)  assumed 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  most  of  the  cities  and  pro- 
▼inces,  renounced  the  yoke  of  France,  reprodaimed 
Ferdinand  king,  and  at  the  maritime  stations  of 
Chief  importance  entered  into  communication  with 
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the  Engllsh  fleets,  from  whom  they  failed  not  to  re* 
ceive  pecuniary  supplies,  and  every  encouragement 
to  proceed  in  their  measures.  Deputies  were  sent 
to  England  without  delay ;  and  welcomed  there  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  sympathy  and  admiration. 
England  could  both  »peak  and  act  openly.  Through- 
out  the  whole  of  the  enslaved  continent  the  news 
of  the  Spanish  insurrection  was  brooded  over  with 
a  sullen  joy. 

Napoleon  received  the  intelligence  with  alarm; 
büt  he  hatf  already  gone  too  far  to  retract  without 
disturbing  the  magical  influence  of  his  reputation. 
He,  moreover,  was  willing  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
lower  pdpulation  of  Spain  alone  took  an  active  part 
in  these  transactions ;  that  the  nobility,  whose  degra- 
dation  he  could  hardly  over-estimate,  weuld  abide 
by  his  vöice ;  in  a,  word,  that  with  80,000  troops  in 
Spain,  besides  Junot's  army  in  Portugal,  he  pös- 
sessed  the  means  of  suppressing  the  tumult  after  the 
first  efFervescence  should  have  escaped.  He  pro- 
ceeded,  therefore,  to  act  preciscly  as  lf  no  insurrec- 
tion had  occurred.  Tranquillity  being  re-estabüshed 
in  Madrid,  the  Council  of  Castile  was  convoked, 
and  commanded  to  elect  a  new  sovereign:  their 
choice  had  of  course  been  setüed  beforehand :  it  feil 
on  Joseph  Buonaparte,  king  of  Naples;  and  ere  it 
was  announced)  that  personage  was  already  on  his 
way  to  Bayonne.  Ninety-five  notables  of  Spain 
met  him  in  that  town;  and  swore  fealty  to  him  and 
a  new  Constitution,  the  manufacture  of  course  of 
Napoleon.  Joseph,  on  entering  Spain,  was  met  by 
unequivocal  Symptoms  of  scorn  and  hatred ;  but  the 
main  road  being  strongly  occupied  throughout  with 
his  brother's  troops,  he  reached  Madrid  in  safety. 
t  Lucien  Buonaparte,  it  is  understood,  received  the 
first  offer  of  this  crown ;  but  he  4id  ribt  envy  the 
condition  of  his  brother's  royal  vassals,  and  declined 
the  dangerous  honour.  Murat  had  expected  it,  and 
much  resented  his  disappointment ;  but  Napoleon 
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did  not  consider  him  as  possessed  of  the  requisite 
prudence,  and  he  was  forced  to  accept  the  succession 
to  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples. 

Joseph  had  become  not  unpopulär  in  Naples,  and 
being  a  peaceful  man,  would  gladly  have  remained 
in  that  humbler  kingdom ;  but  Napoleon  no  more 
consulted  the  private  wishes  of  his  subaltern  princes 
on  such  occasions,  than  he  did  those  of  his  generals 
in  the  arrangements  of  a  campaign. 

On  the  24th  of  July  (says  colonel  Napier),  "  Jo- 
seph was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
with  all  the  solemnities  usual  upon  such  occasions ; 
not  hesitating  to  declare  himself  the  enemy  of  eleven 
millions  of  people,  the  object  of  a  whole  nation's 
hatred;  calling,  with  a  stränge  accent,  from  the 
midst  of  foreign  bands,  upon  that  fierce  and  haughty 
race  to  accept  of  a  Constitution  which  they  did  not 
widerstand,  and  which  few  of  themhad  even  heard 
of ;  his  onlv  hope  of  success  resting  on  the  strength 
of  his  brotner's  arms ;  his  Claims  on  the  consent  of 
an  imbecile  monarch  and  the  weakness  of  a  few 
pusillanimous  nobles,  in  contempt  of  the  rights  of 
Uillions  now  arming  to  oppose  hW" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Hturrution  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueae—Their  Alliance  with 
England-— BaltU  of  Rioeeco—Jeoeph  enter»  Madrid— Fir$t  Siege  of 
Zaragoeta—DuponVe  Marehinto  Andaluria—The  Battleef  Ballen 
—Dunont  eurrendere — Joseph  quite  Madrid— Situation  of  Junot— 
Arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  WeüesUjf—BaUU  of  Rorica—BaOU  of 
Fnürio— Convention  of  Cintra. 

On  the  4th  of  July  the  king  of  England  addressed 
his  parliament  on  the  subject  which  then  fixed  the 
universal  enthusiasm  of  his  people.  "  I  view,"  said 
he, "  with  the  liveliest  interest  the  loyal  and  deter- 
rained  spirit  manifested  in  resistingthe  violence  and 
perfidy  with  which  the  dearest  rights  of  the  Spanish 
nation  have  been  assailed.  The  kingdom  thus 
nobly  struggling  against  the  Usurpation  and  tyranny 
of  France  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  enemy 
of  Great  Britain,  but  is  recognised  by  me  as  a  na- 
tural friend  and  ally."  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned  that  the  British  commaaders  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Spain  did  not  wait  for  Orders  from  home 
to  espouse  openly  the  cause  of  the  insurgent  nation« 
The  Spanish  pnsoners  of  war  were  forthwith  re- 
leased,  clothed,  and  equipped,  and  sent  back  to  their 
country.  Supplies  of  arms  and  money  were  liberally 
transmitted  thither;  and,  Portugal  catching  the 
flame,  and  bursting  into  general  insurrection  also,  a 
general  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
was  soon  concluded  between  England  and  the  two 
kingdoms  of  the  peninsula. 

This  insurrection  furnished  Great  Britain  with 
what  she  had  not  yet  possessed  during  the  war,  a  fa- 
vourable  theatre  whereon  to  oppose  the  füll  strength 
of  her  empire  to  the  arms  of  Napoleon ;  and  the 
opportunity  was  embraced  with  zeal,  though  for 
sorae  time  but  little  skill  appeared  in  the  manner 
of  using  it.    The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  ob- 
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served  with  surprise  and  rage  the  energy  of  the  Spa- 
niards,  and  not  doubting  that  England  would  come 
ere  long  to  their  aid,  bent  every  effort  to  consum- 
mate  his  flagitious  purpose.  '*  Thus,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished  writer,  M  the  two  leading  nations  of  the 
world  were  brought  into  contact  at  a  moment  when 
both  were  disturbed  by  angry  passions,  eager  for 
great  events,  and  possessedof  surprising  power. w# 
i  Napoleon,  from  the  extent  and  population  of  hin 
empire,  nnder  the  Operation  of  the  conscription  code, 
was  enabled  to  maintain  an  army  of  500,000  strong; 
but  his  relations  with  those  powers  on  the  continent 
whom  he  had  not  entirely  subdued  were  of  the  most 
unstable  character,  and  cven  the  states  which  he  had 
formally  united  to  France  were,  without  exception, 
pregnant  with  the  elements  of  disaffection.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate  the 
whole  of  his  gigantic  strength  on  the  soil  of  Spain. 
His  troops,  moreover,  being  drawn  from  a  multitude 
of  different  countries  and  tongues,  coiüd  not  be 
united  in  heart  or  in  discipline  like  the  soldiers  of  a 
purely  national  army.  On  the  otherhand,  the  mili- 
tary  genius  at  his  command  has  never  been  sur- 
passed  in  any  age  or  coiratry :  his  officers  were  ac* 
customed  to  victory,  and  his  own  reputation  exerted 
a  magical  influence  over  both  friends  and  foes.  The 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  vast  empire  were  great, 
and  they  were  managed  so  skilfully  by  Bnonaparte, 
that  the  supplies  were  raised  within  the  year,  and  in 
a  metallic  currency. 

His  ancientenemy  was  omnipotent  at  sea;  and  if 
the  character  of  her  armies  stood  at  the  moment 
much  lower  both  at  home  and  abroad  than  it  ever 
deserved  to  do,  this  was  a  mistake  which  one  well- 
organized  campaign  was  likely  to  extinguish.  Eng- 
land possessed  at  this  time  a  population  of  twenty 
mülions,  united  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  regarding 
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the  Spanish  cause  as  just,  noble»  and  sacred;  & 
Standing  army  of  200,000  öf  the  best  troops  in  the 
world,  an  immense  recruiting  establishment,  and  *> 
System  of  militia  which  enabled  her  to  swell  hej 
mnster  to  any  limit.  Her  colonies  occupied  a  largo 
share  of  this  army:  but  there  remained  at  her  im* 
mediate  command  a  force  at  least  equal  to  that  witi* 
which  Buonaparte  had  conquered  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia.  Her  credit  was  unbounded;  and  her  commerce 
not  only  supplied  means  of  Information  altogethe^ 
unrivalled,  but  secüred  for  her  the  secret  good-wül 
of  whole  classes  in  every  country.  England  pos* 
sessed  generals  worthy  to  cope  with  the  best  of 
Buonaparte's  marshals,  and  in  the  hour  of  need  dis« 
covered  that  she  possessed  one  capable  of  confront« 
ing,  and  of  conquering,  die  great  emperor  himself, 
Finally,  she  possessed  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  warring  on  the  aide  of  justice  and  freedom,  against 
a  usurper,  whose  crimes  were  on  the  same  gigantio 
Scale  with  hie  genius.  The  remembrance  of  theü? 
leader's  perfidy  weighed  heavily  on  the  moral 
strength  of  the  French  armytthroughout  the  ap- 
proaching  contest ;  while  a  proud  conviction  that 
their  cause  was  the  right  sustamed  the  hearts  of  the 
Enfflish. 

Üpon  them,  ultimately,  the  chief  bürden  and  the 
Chief  glory  of  the  war  devolved :  yet  justice  will 
ever  be  done  to  the  virtuous  exertions  of  their  allies 
of  the  peninsuhu  At  the  moment  when  the  insur- 
rection  occurred,  20,000  Spanish  troops  were  in 
Portugal  under  the  Orders  of  Junot ;  15,000  more, 
under  the  marqius  de  Romana,  were  serving  Napo- 
leon in  Holstein.  There  remained  40,000  Spanish 
reguläre,  11,000  Swiss,  and  30,000  militia;  but  of  the 
best  of  these,  the  discipline,  when  compared  with 
French  or  English  armies,  was  eontemptible.  The 
nobüity,  to  whose  order  the  Chief  offlcers  belonged, 
were  divided  in  their  sentiments— perhaps  the 
greater  number  incüned  to  the  interests  of  Joseph, 
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Above  all,  the  troops  were  scattered,  in  small  »ec* 
tioHS,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  and  there 
was  no  probability  that  any  one  regulär  array  should 
be  able  to  muster  so  strong  as  to  withstand  the 
efibrts  of  a  mere  fragment  of  the  mighty  French 
force  already  established  within  the  kingdom.  The 
fleets  of  Spain  had  been  destroyed  in  the  war  with 
England:  her  commerce  and  revenues  had  been 
mortally  wounded  by  the  alliance  with  France  and 
the  maladministration  of  Godoy.  Ferdinand  was 
detained  a  prisoner  in  France.  There  was  no 
natural  leader  or  chief,  around  whom  the  whole 
energies  of  the  nation  might  be  expected  to  rally. 
Itwas  amid  such  adverse  circumstances  that  the 
Spanish  people  rose  every  where,  smarting  under 
intolerable  wrongs,  against  a  French  arroy,  already . 
80,000  strong,  in  possession  of  half  the  chief  for« 
treeses  of  the  country,  and  in  perfect  communica* 
tion  with  the  mighty  resources  of  Napoleon. 

There  are  authors  who  still  deüght  to  undervalue 
the  motives  of  this  great  national  movement :  ac- 
cording  to  whom,  Äe  commercial  classes  rose 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  their  resentment  of  the 
pecuniary  losses  inflicted  on  them  by  Godoy'«  alli- 
ance with  the  author  of  the  continental  System;  the 
priesthood,  because  Godoy  had  impoverished  the 
church,  and  they  feared  that  the  Buonapartean  go* 
vernment  would  pursue  the  same  course  to  a  much 
greater  extent;  the  pcasantry,  because  their  priests 
commanded  them.  All  these  influences  unquestion* 
ably  operated,  and  all  strongly ;  but  who  can  believe 
in  the  absence  of  others  infinitely  above  these,  and 
common  to  all  the  Spaniards  who,  during  six  years, 
fought  and  bled,  and  saw  their  towns  ruüied  and 
their  soil  a  waste,  that  they  might  vindicate  their 
birthright,  the  independence  of  their  nation  1  Not 
can  similar  praise  be  refused  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  Portuguese :  and  indeed  the  nobility  of  that 
kingdom,  unlike  the  lords  of  Spain,  were,  with  few 
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exceptions,  as  completely  rsnited  in  the  patriotie 
cause  as  the  people.  Napoleon  summoned  a  body 
of  the  Portugiese  nobles  also  to  meet  him  early  in  the 
year  at  Bayonne :  they  obeyed,  and  being  addressed 
by  the  haughty  usurper  in  person,  resisted  all  bis 
efforts  to  cajole  them  into  an  imitation  of  the 
Spanish  notables,  who,  at  the  same  time  and  place, 
accepted  Joseph  for  their  king.  They  were  in  con- 
sequence  retained  as  prisoners  in  France  during  the 
war  which  followedj  but  their.  fate  operated  as  a 
new  Stimulus  upon  the  general  feeling  of  their  coun- 
trymen  at  home,  already  well  prepared  for  insurrec* 
tion  by  the  brutal  oppression  of  Junot. 
i  The  Spanish  arms  were  at  first  exposed  to  many 
reverses ;  the  rawness  of  their  levies,  and  the  insu- 
lated  nature  of  their  movements,  being  disadvan- 
tages  of  which  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  experienced 
generals  and  overpowering  numbers  of  the  French 
to  reap  a  füll  and  Woody  harrest  After  various 
petty  skirmishes,  in  which  the  insurgents  of  Arragon 
were  worsted  by  Lefebre  Desnouettes,  and  those  of 
Navarre  and  Biscay  by  Bessieres,  the  latter  officer 
carae  upon  the  united  armies  of  Castile,  Leon,  and 
Galicia,  commanded  by  the  generals  Cnesta  and 
Blake,  on  the  14th  of  July,  at  Riosecco,  and  defeated 
them  in  a  desperate  action,  in  which  not  less  than 
90,000  Spaniards  died.  This  calamitous  battle  it 
was  which  opened  the  gates  of  Madrid  to  the  intru- 
sive  king — wnose  arrival  in  that  capital  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month  has  already  been  mentioned. 

But  Joseph  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  in 
Madrid :  the  fortune  of  war,  after  the  great  day  of 
Riosecco,  was  every  where  on  the  aide  of  the  pa- 
triots.  Duhesme,  who  had  so  treacherously  pos- 
pessed  himself  of  Barcelona  and  Figueras,  found 
himself  surroundedby  the  Catalonian  mountaineers, 
who,  after  various  affairs,  in  which  much  blood  was 
shed  on  both  sides,  compelled  him  to  shut  himself 
up  in  Barcelona.    Marshai  Moncey  conducted  an* 
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other  hrage  division  of  the  Fiench  towards  Valencia, 
and  was  to  have  been  further  reinforced  by  a  det*ch- 
ment  from  Duhesme.  The  course  of  eyents  in 
Catalonia  prevented  Duhesme  from  afformg  any 
such  assistance;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia, 
male  and  female,  rising  en  masse,  and  headed  by 
their  clergy,  manned  their  walls  with  such  deter- 
mined  resolution,  that  the  French  marshal  was  at 
lengtji  compelled  to  commerce  bis  retreat*  He  feil 
back  upon  the  ntain  body,  under  Besnieres,  but  did 
not  effect  a  conjunction  with  them  until  his  troops 
had  suffered  miserably  in  their  march  through  an 
extensive  district,  in  which  every  inhabitant  was  a 
watchful  enemy. 

A  far  more  signal  catastrophe  had  befallen  anothef 
powerful  corps  (Farm4e9  under  generalDupont,  which 
marched  from  Madrid  towards  the  south,  with  the 
view  of  suppressing  all  Symptoms  of  insurrection 
in  that  quarter,  and,  above  all,  of  securing  the  great 
naval  Station  of  Cadiz,  where  a  French  squadronlay, 
watbhed,  as  usual,  by  the  English.  Dupont's  force 
was  inereased  as  he  advanced,  tili  it  amounted  to 
20,000  raen ;  and  with  these  he  took  possession  of 
Baylen  and  La  Carolina,  in  Andalusia,  and  stormed 
Jaen.  But  ere  he  could  make  these  acquisitions, 
the  Citizens  of  Cadiz  had  universally  taken  the  pa- 
triot  side ;  the  Commander  of  the  French  vessels  had 
been  forced  to  surrender  them ;.  and  the  place,  having 
opened  a  communication  with  the  English  fleet,  as- 
aumed  a  posture  of  determined  defence.  General 
Castafios,  the  Spanish  Commander  in  that  quarter, 
meanwhile,  having  held  back  from  battle  until  his 
raw  troops  should  have  had  time  to  be  disciplined* 
began  at  length  to  threaten  the  posmon  of  the 
French.  Jaen  was  attacked  by  him  with  such 
vigour,  that  Dupont  was  faiu  to  evacuate  it,  and  fall 
back  to  Baylen,  where  his  troops  soon  began  to 
suffier  severe  privations,  the  peasantry  being  in 
arraa  all  around  them,  and  the  supply  of  food  be* 
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coming  from  day  to  day  more  difficult.  On  tbe  16th 
of  July,  Dupont  was  attacked  at  Baylen  by  Cas- 
tanos,  who  knew  from  an  intercepted  despatch  the 
extent  of  his  enemy's  distress :  the  French  were 
beaten,  and  driven  as  far  as  Menjibar.  Theyre- 
turned  on  the  18th,  and  attempted  to  recover  Bay- 
len ;  but,  after  a  long  and  desperate  battle,  in  which 
3000  of  the  French  were  killed,  Dupont,  perceiving 
that  the  Spaniards  were  gathering  all  around  in 
numbers  not  to  be  resisted,  proposed  to  capitulate. 
In  effect,  he  and  20,000  soldiers  laid  down  their 
arms  at  Baylen,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
transported  in  safety  into  France.  The  Spaniards 
broke  this  Convention,  and  detained  them  as  pri- 
soners— thus,  foolishly  as  well  as  wickedly,  imi- 
tating  the  perfidy  of  Napoleon's  own  conduct  to 
Spain.  This  battle  and  capitulation  of  Baylen  were 
termed  by  the  emperor  himself  the  Caudineforks  of 
the  French  army.  He  attributed  the  disaster  to 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Dupont :  it  was  the  result 
of  the  rashness  of  the  expedition,  and  the  incompe- 
tency  of  the  conductor.  The  liehest  part  of  Spain 
was  freed  wholly  of  the  invaders :  the  light  troops  of 
Castanos  pushed  on,  and  swept  the  country  before 
them ;  and  within  ten  days,  lung  Joseph  pereeived 
the  necessity  of  quitting  Madrid,  and  removed  his 
head-quarters  to  Vittoria. 

In  the  meantime,  Lefebre  Desnouettes,  whose 
early  success  in  Arragon  has  been  alluded  to,  was 
oecupied  with  the  siege  of  Zaragossa— the  inhabit* 
ants  of  which  city  had  risen  in  the  first  out-break, 
and  prepared  to  defend  their  walls  to  the  last  extre- 
mity.  Don  Jose  Palafox,  a  young  nobleman  of 
no  great  talents,  who  had  made  his  escape  from 
Bayonne,  was  invested  with  the  command;  but  the 
real  leaders  were  the  priests  and  some  of  the  private 
Citizens,  who  selected  him  for  the  prominent  place 
as  belonging  to  a  family  of  eminent  distinetion  in 
their  kingdom,  but  in  eflect  coosidered  and  ure,d 
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him  as  their  tool.  Some  Spanish  and  Wallooii  re- 
giments,  who  had  formed  the  garrisons  of  strong 
places  treacherou8ly  seized  by  the  enemy  ere  the 
war  commenced,  had  united  with  Paläfox,  and  va* 
rious  bloody  skirmishes  had  occurred  ere  the  French 
general  was  enabled  to  shut  them  up  in  Zaragossa 
and  form  the  siege.  The  importance  of  success  in 
this  enterprise  was  momentous,  especially  after  the 
failure  of  Moncey  at  Valencia.  Napoleon  himself 
early  saw,  that  if  the  Valencians  should  be  able  to 
form  an  union  with  the  Arragonese  at  Zaragossa, 
the  Situation  of  the  Catalonian  insurgents  on  the 
one  side  would  be  prodigiously  strengthened ;  while* 
on  the  other  hand,  the  armies  of  Leon  and  Gallicia 
(whose  coasts  offered  the  means  of  continual  com- 
munication  with  England)  would  conduct  their 
Operations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  only 
great  road  left  open  between  Madrid  and  Bayonne— 
the  route  by.  Burgos.  He  therefore  had  instructed 
Savary  to  consider  Zaragossa  as  an  object  of  the 
▼ery  highest  importance ;  but  the  corps  of  Lefebre 
was  not  strengthened  as  the  emperor  would  have 
Wished  it  to  be,  ere  he  sat  down  before  Zaragossa« 
The  siege  was  pressed  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  but 
the  immortal  heroism  of  the  Citizens  baffled  all  the 
valour  of  the  French.  There  were  no  regulär  works 
worthy  of  notice :  but  the  old  Moorish  walls,  not 
above  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  and  some  exten- 
sive monastic  buildings  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city» 
beiüg  manned  by  crowds  of  determined  men,  whose 
wives  and  daughters  looked  oh,  nay,  mingled  boldly 
in  their  defence— the  besiegers  were  held  at  bay 
week  after  week,  and  saw  their  ranks  thinned  in 
continual  assaults  witnout  being  able  to  secure  any 
adequate  advantage.  Famine  carae,  and  disease  in 
its  train,  to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  towns- 
people ;  but  they  would  listen  to  no  suggestions  but 
those  of  the  same  proud  spirit  in  which  they  had 
fcegun.    The  French  at  length  gained  possession 
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öf  the  great  convent  of  St.  Engracia,  and  thus  esta* 
blished  themselves  within  the  town  itself ;  their  ge- 
neral then  sent  to  Patefox  this  brief  summonss 
44  Head-quarters,  Santa  Engracia— *Capitulation  ;* 
but  he  received  for  answer,  "  Head-quarters,  Zara-» 
gossa— War  to  the  knife.*  The  battle  was  main- 
tained  literally  from  street  to  street,  from  house  to 
house,  and  from  Chamber  to  Chamber«  Men  and 
women  fought  side  by  side,  amid  Harnes  and  car« 
nage ;  until  Lefebre  received  the  newa  of  Baylen* 
and  having  wasted  two  months  in  his  enterprise« 
abandoned  it  abruptly,  lest  he  should  find  himself 
insulated  amid  the  general  retreat  of  the  French 
ftrmies.  Such  was  the  first  of  the  two  famous 
Sieges  of  Zaragossa« 

The  Englisn  government,  meanwhile,  had  begun 
their  prcparations  for  interfering  effectually  in  the 
affairs  of  the  peninsula.  They  had  despatched  one 
body  of  troops  to  the  support  of  Castaiios  in  Anda* 
lusia :  but  these  did  not  reach  the  south  of  Spain 
until  their  assistance  was  rendered  unnecessary  bjr 
the  surrender  of  Dupont  at  Baylen.  A  more  consi» 
derable  force,  amounting  to  10,000,  sailed  early  in 
June,  from  Cork,  for  Corona,  under  the  coramand 
of  the  honourable  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  This  ar- 
mament,  originally  designed  to  co-operate  with  an* 
other  from  India  in  a  great  attack  on  Mexico,  had  its 
destination  altered  the  moment  the  Spanish  insur- 
rection  was  announced.  Sir  Arthur,  being  permitted 
to  land  at  what  point  of  the  peninsula  he  should 
judge  most  advantageous  for  the  general  cause,  was 
soon  satisfied  that  Portugal  ought  to  be  the  first  scena 
of  his  Operations,  and  accordingly  lost  no  tirae  in 
opening  a  communication  with  the  patriots,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  Oporto.  Here  the  troops  whcih 
had  been  designed  to  aid  Castafios  joined  him. 
Thus  strengthened,  and  well  informed  of  the  State  of 
the  French  armies  in  Spain,  Sir  Arthur  resolved  t« 
effect  a  landing  and  attack  Junot  while  circum 
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•tances  seemed  to  indicate  no  Chance  of  hui  being 
reinforced  by  Bessieres. 

It  is,  perhaps,  an  evil  unavoidable  in  the  institu- 
tions  of  an  old  and  seitied  government,  that  men 
rarely,  very  rarely,  unless  they  possess  the  advan* 
tages  of  illustrious  birth  and  connexion,  can  hope 
to  be  placed  in  situations  of  the  highest  iraportance 
until  they  have  passed  the  prime  vigour  of  their 
days.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  fortunately  for  Eng- 
land and  for  Europe,  conimenced  life  under  circum- 
stances  eminently  favourable  for  the  early  develope- 
ment  and  recognition  of  his  great  talents-  To  his 
brother,  the  marquis  Wellesley's  rank  as  governor- 
ceneral  of  India,  he  owed  the  opportunity  of  con- 
aucting  our  armies  in  the  east  at  a  time  of  life  when* 
if  of  inferior  birth,  he  could  hardly  have  commanded 
a  battalion ;  and  the  magnificent  campaign  of  Assaye 
so  established  his  reputation,  that  on  his  retura  to 
Europe  he  was  intrusted  without  hesitation,  flrst^ 
with  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  the  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  and  then  with  that  of  the  armament 
assembled  at  Cork. 

It  was  on  the  8th  of  August,  1808— a  day  erer 
meraorable  in  the  history  of  Britain— that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  efFected  his  debarkation  in  the  bay  of 
Mondego.  He  immediately  commenced  his  march 
towards  Lisbon,  and  on  the  17th  came  up  with  the 
enemy  under  general  Laborde,  strongly  posted  on 
aneminence  nearRorica.  The  French  contested 
their  ground  gallantly,  but  were  driven  from  it  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  compelled  to  retreat« 
The  British  general,  having  hardly  any  cavalry,  was 
unable  to  pursue  them  so  closely  as  he  otherwise 
would  have  done :  and  Laborde  succeeded  in  join- 
ing  his  shattered  division  to  the  rest  of  the  French 
forces  in  Portugal.  Junot  (recently  created  duke 
of  Abrantes)  now  took  the  command  in  person; 
and  finding  himself  atthe  head  of  füll  24,000  troops, 
while  the  English  army  were  greatly  inferior  in 
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humbers,  and  miserably  supplied  witb  cavalry  and 
artillery,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  offensive* 
On  the  21st  of  August  he  attacked  Sir  Arthur  at 
Vimiero.  In  the  language  of  the  English  generali 
despatch,  "ämost  desperate  contest  ensued;1'  and 
the  result  was  "  a  signal  defeat."  Junot,  having  lost 
thirteen  cannon  and  more  thän  2000  men,  immedi- 
ately  feil  back  lipon  Lisbon,  where  his  position  was 
protected  by  the  strong  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

This  retreat  would  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  much  more  fighting,  had  Sir  Arthur  Welles* 
ley  been  permitted  to  follow  up  his  victory,  accord* 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding,  and 
the  enthnsiastic  wishes  of  his  army.  But  just  as 
the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  an 
old  officer  of  superior  rank,  unfortunately  entitled 
to  assume  the  chief  command,  arrived  on  the  field. 
Finding  that  Sir  Arthur  had  made  all  his  disposi- 
tions,  general  Burrard  handsomely  declined  inter- 
fering  until  the  fortune  of  the  day  should  be  decided ; 
but  he  took  the  command  as  soon  as  the  victory  was 
won,  and,  more  cautiously  than  wisely,  prevented 
the  army  from  instantly  advancing,  as  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  proposed,  upon  the  coast  road  towards 
Mafra»  and  thus  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  re- 
treat of  Junot  upon  Lisbon.  Sir  Harry,  having 
made  this  unhappy  use  of  his  command,  was,  the 
very  next  day,  superseded  in  his  turn  by  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  the  governor  of  Gibraltar ;  another  Vete- 
ran more  disposed  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  Bur- 
rard than  the  daring  of  Wellesley. 

Shortly  after  the  third  general  had  taken  the 
command,  Junot  sent  Kellerman  to  demand  a  truce, 
and  propose  a  Convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Por- 
tugal by  the  troops  under  his  Orders.  Dalrymple 
received  Kellerman  with  more  eagerness  of  civility 
than  became  the  chief  of  a  victorious  army,  and 
forthwith  granted  the  desired  armistice.  Junot 
offered  to  surrender  his  magazines,  stores,  and 
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armed  vessels,  provided  the  British  would  disem- 
oark  his  soldiers,  with  their  arms,  at  any  French 
port  between  Rochefort  and  L'Orient,  and  permit 
them  to  take  with  them  their  private  property ;  and 
Dalrymple  did  not  hesitate  to  agree  to  these  terms, 
although  Sir  John  Moore  arrived  off  the  coast  with 
a  reinforcement  of  10,000  men  during  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation.  The  famous  "Convention  ff 
Ckntra"  (most  absurdly  so  named,  as  it  was  in  fact 
concluded  thirty  miles  froro  Cintra)  was  signed  ac- 
cordingly  on  the  30th  of  August ;  and  the  French 
army  wholly  evacuated  Portugal  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided for.  TheEnglish  peopie  heard  with  indigna- 
tion  that  the  spoilers  of  Portugal  had  been  suffered 
to  escape  on  such  terms ;  and  the  article  concerning 
private  property  gave  especial  offence,  as  under  that  , 
cover  the  French  removed  with  them  a  large  share* 
of  the  plunder  which  they  had  amassed  by  merci- 
less  violence  and  rapacity  during  their  occupation 
of  the  Portuguese  territories.  A  parliamentary  in- 
vestigation  was  followed  by  a  court-martial,  which 
acquitted  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  In  truth,  it  seems 
now  to  be  admitted,  by  competent  judges,  that  after 
SirH.  Burrard  had  interfered  so  as  toprevent  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  from  instantly  following  up  the  success  of 
Vimiero,  and  so  enabled  Junot  to  re-occupy  Lisbon 
and  secure  the  pass  of  the  Tones  Vedras,  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  decline  the  terms  proffered 
by  a  repelled,  but  still  powerful,  enemy,  who  could 
hardly  fail  to  prolong  the  war,  if  driven  to  extremi- 
ties,  until  Napoleon  should  be  able  to  send  him  ad« 
ditional  forces  from  Spain.  Meanwhile,  Portugal 
was  free  from  the  presence  of  her  enemies ;  Eng- 
land had  acquired  a  permanent  footing  within  the 
peninsula:  what  was  of  still  higher  moment,  the 
character  of  the  British  army  was  raised  not  only 
abroad,  but  at  home:  and  had  the  two  insurgent 
nations  availed  themselves,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done»  of  the  resources  which  England  placed  $X 
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their  cornmand,  and  conducted  theirown  affairs  wfta 
unity  and  strength  of  purpose,  the  deliveranee  of 
the  whole  peninsula  might  have  been  achieved  yeara 
before  that  consummation  actually  took  place.) 

The  Portuguese,  however,  split  into  factions — 
ander  leaders  whose  primary  objects  were  selfish, 
who  rivalled  each  other  in  their  absurd  jealousy  of 
England,  afforded  to  her  troops  no  such  supplies  and 
facilities  as  they  had  the  best  title  to  demand  and 
expect,  and  wasted  their  time  in  petty  political  in- 
trigues,  instead  of  devoting  every  energy  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  an  effieient  army,  and  improving  the 
defences  of  their  naturally  strong  frontier.  The 
Spaniards  conducted  themselves  with  even  more 
signal  imprudence.  For  months  each  provincial 
Junta  seemed  to  prefer  the  continuance  of  its  owu 
autherity  to  the  obvious  necessity  of  merging 
all  their  powera  in  some  central  body  capable  of 
Controlling  and  directing  the  whole  force  of  the 
nation ;  and  after  a  central  Junta  was  at  last  esta- 
blished  in  Madrid,  its  Orders  were  continually  dis- 
puted  and  disobeyed— so  that  in  effect  there  was  no 
national  government.  Equally  disgraceful  jealou- 
sies  among  the  generals  prevented  the  armies  from 
being  placed  under  one  supreme  chief,  responsible 
for  the  combination  of  all  their  movements.  In 
place  of  this  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  various 
lndependent  generals  could  be  prevailed  on  even  to 
meet  at  Madrid,  and  agree  to  tue  outline  of  a  Joint 
campaign ;  and  that  outline  seemed  to  have  no  re- 
commendation  except  that  its  gross  military  defects 
held  out  to  each  member  of  the  Council  the  prospect 
of  being  able  to  act  without  communication,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  with  any  bf  the  others.  The  con- 
sequences  of  these  shameful  foUies  were  calami« 
tous :  and  but  for  events  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen,  must  have  proved  fatal :  for  the  gigantic 
resources  of  the  common  enemy  were  about  to  be  set 
in  motion  by  Napoleon  himself ;  who,  on  hearing  of 
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the  reverses  of  Dupont,  Lefebre,  and  Janot,  per- 
ceived  too  clearly  that  the  affairs  6f  the  peninsula 
demanded  a  keener  eye  and  a  firmer  hand  than  hia 
brother's. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


XapoUon  at  Erfurt— Jtt  Paris— Arrives  at  Fittoria— Disposition  of* 
ths  Fremekand  Spanish  Jlrmies—  Snusssss  of  Souit — Passage  of  ths 
8omosierra— Surrender  of  Madrid— Sir  John  Moors* s  Campaign— 
Hia  Retreat— Haitis  of  Coruna—Dsatk  of  Moors— JfapoUon  Uavts 
8pain. 

.  Threc  Spanish  armies,  each  unfortunately  under 
an  independent  chief,  were  at  length  in  motion :  their 
nominal  strength  was  130,000  inen;  in  reality  they 
never  exceeded  100,000.  Had  they  been  combined 
under  an  able  general  they  might  have  assauhed  the 
French  army,  now  not  exceedirig  60,000,  with  every 
likelihood  of  success ;  fpr  the  position  first  taken 
up  byjcing  Joseph,  afler  his  retreat  into  the  north, 
was  very  defective ;  but  the  Spaniards  chose  their 
basis  of  Operations  so  absurdly,  and  were  so  dilatory 
afterward,  that  Napoleon  had  time  both  to  rectify 
Joseph* s  Wunders  and  to  reinforce  his  legions  effec- 
tuallv,  before  they  were  able  to  achieve  any  consi- 
derable  advantage. 

Blake,  who  commanded  on  the  west,  extended  his 
line  from  Burgos  to  Bilboa ;  Palafox,  on  the  east,  lay 
between  Zaragossa  and  Sanguessa ;  Castanos,  ge- 
neral  of  the  central  army  had  his  head-quarters  at 
Soria.  The  three  armies  thus  lay  in  a  long  and 
feeble  erescent,  of  which  the  horns  were  pushed  to- 
wards  the  French  frontier ;  while  the  enemy,  rest- 
ing  on  three  strong  fortresses,  remained  on  the  de- 
fensive until  the  emperor  should  pour  new  forces 
through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees     It  was  ex« 
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peeted  that  the  English  anny  in  Portugal  would 
forthwith  advarice,  and  put  themselves  in  commn- 
nication  either  with  Blake  or  with  Castanos ;  and  had 
this  junction  occurred  soon  after  the  battle  of  Vimi- 
ero,  the  result  might  have  been  decisive:  but  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  recalled  to  London  to  bear 
witness  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple;  and  Sir 
John  Moore,  who  assumed"  the  command,  received 
neither  such  supplies  as  were  necessary  for  anv 
great  movement,  nor  any  clear  and  authentic  intel- 
ligence  from  the  authorities  of  Madrid,  nor  finaüv 
any  distinct  Orders  from  his  own  government— untu 
the  favourable  moment  had  gone  by.  fn  effect,  Na- 
poleons gigantic  reinforcements  hadbegun  to  show 
themselves  within  the  Spanish  frontier  a  week  be- 
fore  the  English  general  was  in  a  condition  to  com- 
mence  his  mareh. 

The  emperor,  enraged  at  the  first  positive  dis*. 
graces  whieh  had  as  yet  befallen  his  arm«,  and  fore- 
seeing  that  unless  the  Spanish  insurreetion  were 
crushed  ere  the  patriots  had  time  to  form  a  regulär 
government  and  to  organize  their  ärmies,  the  sue- 
cours  of  England,  and  the  growing  diseontents  of 
Germany,  might  invest  the  task  with  insurmountable 
difficulties,  determined  to  cross  the  Pyrenees  in 
person,  at  the  head  of  a  force  capable  of  sweeping 
the  whole  peninsula  clear  before  him  "  at  one  feu 
swoop."  Hitherto  no  mention  of  the  unfortunate 
occurrences  in  Spain  had  been  made  in  any  public 
act  of  his  government,  or  sufiered  to  transpire  in 
any  of  the  French  Journals.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  break  this  haughty  silence.  The  emperor  an- 
nounced  accordingly  that  the  peasants  of  Spain,  had 
rebelled  against  their  hing;  that  treachery  had 
caused  the  ruin  of  one  eorps  of  his  army ;  and  that 
another  had  been  forced,  by  the  English,  to  eva- 
cuate  Portugal ;  demanding  iwo  new  conscriptiona, 
each  of  80,000  men— whkh  were  of  eourse  granted 
without  hesitation.    Eecruiting  his  armies  on  Um 
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German  aide,  and  in  Italy,  with  these  new  levies,  he 
now  ordered  his  Veteran  troops,  to  the  amount  of 
200,000,  including  a  vast  and  brilliant  cavalry,  and 
a  large  body  of  the  imperial  guards,  to  be  drafted 
from  those  frontiers,  and  marched  through  France 
towards  Spain.  As  these  warlike  columns  passed 
through  Paris,  Napoleon  addressed  to  them  one  of 
those  orations  which  never  failed  to  swell  the  reso- 
lution  and  pride  of  his  soldiery  on  the  eve  of  some 
great  enterprisc.  u  Comrades,"  said  he,  u  after  tri- 
umphing  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Vis- 
tula,  with  rapid  Steps  you  have  passed  through 
Germany.  This  day,  without  a  moment  of  repose, 
I  command  you  traverse  France.  Soldiers,  I  have 
need  of  you.  The  hideous  presence  of  the  leopard 
contaminates  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  terror  he  must  fly  before  you.  Let  us  bear  our 
triumphant  eagles  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules :  there 
also  we  have  injuries  to  avenge.  Soldiers!  you 
have  surpassed  the  renown  of  modern  armies ;  but 
have  vou  yet  equalled  the  glory  of  those  Romans 
Vfho,  mone  and  the  same  campaign,  were  victorious 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Euphrates,  in  Illyria  and  on 
the  Tagus!  A  long  peace,  a  lasting  prosperitY, 
shall  be  the  reward  of  your  labours.  A  real  Frencn- 
man  could  not,  should  not  rest,  until  the  seas  are 
free  and  open  to  all.  Soldiers,  what  you  have  done, 
and  what  you  are  about  to  do,  for  the  happiness  of 
the  French  people  and  for  my  glory,  shall  be  eternal 
mmyheartr 

Having  thus  dismissed  his  troops  on  their  way 
Buonaparte  himself  travelled  rapidly  to  Erfurt 
where  he  had  invited  the  emperor  Alezander  to 
confer  with  him.  It  was  most  needful  that  ere  he 
went  to  Spain  himself,  he  should  ascertain  the  safety 
of  his  empire  on  the  other  side;  and  there  was 
much  in  the  State  of  Germany  that  might  well  give 
rise  to  serious  apprehensions.  Austria  was  strength- 
eaing  her  military  forca  to  a  vast  extent,  and  had« 
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by  a  recent  law,  acquired  the  means  of  drawing  ob 
her  population  unlimitedly,  after  the  method  01  Na- 
poleon's  own  conscription-code.  She  professed  pa- 
j  cific  intentions  towards  France,  and  intimated  that 
|  her  preparations  were  designed  for  the  protection  of 
■:  her  Turkish  frontier;  bat  the  emperor  Francis  posi- 
|  tively  declined  to  acknowledf  e  Joseph  Buonaparte 
|  as  king  of  Spain ;  and  this  refusal  was  quite  suffi- 
]  cient  to  satisfy  Napoleon  as  to  his  real  purposes. 
)  In  Prussia,  meantime,  and  indeed  all  over  Germany, 
a  spirit  of  deep  and  settled  enmity  was  manifesting 
itself  in  the  shape  of  patriotic  clubs,  (the  chief  being 
called  the  Tugend-bund,  or  alliance  of  virtue,)  which 
included  the  young  and  the  daring  of  every  class, 
and  threatened,  at  no  distant  period,  to  convulse  the 
whole  fabric  of  society  with  the  one  purpose  of 
Clearing  the  national  soü  of  its  foreign  oppressors. 
Napoleon  affected  to  deride,  but  secreüy  estimated 
at  its  true  importance,  the  danger  of  such  associa- 
tions,  if  permitted  to  take  firm  root  among  a  people 
so  numerous,  so  enthusiastic,  and  so  gallant* 
Lastly,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that»  cordial 
as  the  czar's  friendship  had  seemed  to  be  at  Tilsit, 
Buonaparte  appreciated  the  unpopularity  of  his 
u  continental  System"  in  Russia,  and  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  there,  far  too  accuratelv,  not  to  en- 
tertain  some  suspicion  that  Alexander  himself  mighl 
be  compelled  to  take  the  field  against  him,  should 
England  succeed  in  persuading  Austria  and  6er- 
many  to  rise  in  arms  during  his  own  absence  in 
Spain.  For  these  reasons  he  had  requested  the 
czar's  presence  at  Erfurt ;  and  this  Conference  was 
apparently  as  satisfactory  to  either  as  that  of  Tilsit 
had  been.  They  addressed  a  Joint  letter  to  the  king 
of  England,  proposing  once  more  a  general  peace ; 
but  as  they  both  refused  to  acknpwledge  any  autho- 
rity  in  Spain,  save  that  of  king  Joseph,  the  answer 
was  of  course  in  the  negative.  Buonaparte,  how- 
ever,  had  obtained  his  otuect  wh*n  he  thus  exhibite4 
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the  czar  and  himself  as  firmly  alfied.  He  perceived 
clearly  that  Austria  was  determmed  on  another  cam- 
paign ;  gave  ordere  for  coneentrating  and  increasing 
nis  own  armies  accordingly,  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy ;  and— trusting  to  the  decision  and  rapidity  of 
his  own  movement*,  and  the  comparative  slowness 
of  his  ancient  enemy1— dared  to  judge  that  he  mirfit 
still  bring  matters  to  an  issue  in  Spain,  before  his 
presence  should  be  absolutely  necessary  beyond  the 
fehine. 

On  the  14th  of  October  the  Conference*  of  Erfurt 
terminated ;  on  the  24th  Napoleon  was  present  at 
the  openmg  of  the  legislative  session  in  Paris ;  two 
days  aller  he  left  that  capital,  and  reached  Bayonne 
on  the  3d  of  November,  where  he  remamed,  direct- 
ing  the  movements  of  the  last  columns  of  his  ad- 
vancing  army,  until  the  moming  of  the  8th.  He  ar- 
rived  at  Vittoria  the  same  evening :  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  met  him  at  the  gates  of  the 
town,  and  wonld  have  conducted  him  to  a  house  pre- 
pared  for  his  reception,  but  he  leaped  from  his  horse, 
entered  the  first  mn  that  he-  observed,  and  calling 
for  maps  and  a  detailed  report  of  the  position  of  afi 
the  armies  French  and  Spanish,  proceeded  instantly 
to  draw  np  his  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Within  two  hours  he  had  completed  hisr  task.  Soult, 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Paris,  and  whom  he 
ordered  to  take  the  command  of  Bessieres's  corps, 
set  off  on  the  instant,  reached  Briviesca,  where  lts 
head-quarters  were,  at  daybreak  on  the  9th,  and 
within  a  few  hours  the  whole  machinery  was  once 
more  in  motion, 

Napoleon  had,  early  in  October,  signified  to  Joseph 
ihat  the  French  cause  in  Spain  would  always  be  ra- 
voured  by  äcting  on  the  offensive,  and  his  disappro- 
val  of  the  extent  to  which  the  king  had  retreated 
had  not  been  heard  in  vain.  General  Blake's  army 
had  already  beeil  brought  to  action,  and  defeated 
Aiaaflirously  by  Moncey,  at  Espinosa ;  from  which 
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point  Blake  had  moat  mjodicioiisry  retreated  to- 
wards  Reynosa,  instead  of  Borgos,  wheie  another 
anny,  meant  to  support  hia  right,  had  assembled 
ander  the  arders  of  the  coaat  de  Belvedere. 

Soult  now  poured  down  hia  colnmna  on  the  pftains 
of  Burgos.  Belvedere  waa  defeated  by  him  at  Go- 
menal  even  more  eaaily  than  Blake  had  been  at  Es- 
pinosa.  The  latter,  again  defeated  by  the  indefatt- 
gable  Soult,  at  Reynosa,  waa  at  length  obliged  to 
take  refuge,  with  what  hardly  could  be  called  evea 
the  akeleton  of  an  army,  in  the  aeaport  of  SU  Ander. 
Thua  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  left  waa  diasipated; 
and  the  French  right  remained  at  liberty  to  march 
onwarda  at  their  pleaanre.  | 

Palafox,  mean  while,  had  effected  at  length  a  junc  • 
tion  with  Cantanoa;  and  the  combined  Spanish 
anniea  of  the  centre  and  the  eaat  awaited  the  French 
attack,  on  the  22d  of  Novemberrat  Tudela.  The 
diaaater  here  waa  still  more  complete.  Cantanoa 
and  Palafox  aeparated  in  the  moment  of  overthrow ; 
the  former  eacaping  to  Calatayud  with  the  wreck 
of  hia  troops,  while  the  latter  maxie  hia  way  once 
more  to  Zaragossa. 

Napoleon  now  saw  the  main  way  to  Madrid  open 
before  him— except  that  aome  forcea  were  aaid  to 
be  posted  at  the  strong  defile  of  the  Somosierra, 
within  ten  niites  of  the  capital;  while  Soult,  con- 
tinuing  hia  march  by  Carrion  and  Yalladolid,  could 
at  once  keep  in  check  the  English,  in  caae  they 
were  still  so  daring  aa  to  advance  from  Portugal, 
and  outflank  the  Somoaierra,  in  caae  the  mountaina 
ahould  be  so  defended  as  to  bar  the  emperor'a  ap- 
proach  in  that  direction  to  Madrid.  Palafox  waa 
pursued,  and  soon  shut  up  in  Zaragossa  by  Lasnea. 
That  heroio  city  on  the  eaat»  the  British  army  on 
the  west,  and  Madrid  in  front,  were  the  only  far-se- 
parated  points  on  which  any  show  of  Opposition  waa 
still  to  be  traced— from  the  frontiers  of  France  to 
those  of  Portugal,  from  the  aea-coaat  to  the  Tagu* 
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Napoleon,  with  his  guards  and  the  first  division, 
marched  towards  Madrid.  His  vanguard  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Somosierra  chain  on  the  30th  of  No  • 
vember,  and  found  that  a  corps  of  12,000  men  had 
been  assembled  for  the  defence  of  the  pass,  under 
general  St.  Juan.  No  stronger  position  could  well 
be  fancied  than  that  of  the  Spaniards:  the  defile 
was  narrow  and  excessively  steep,  and  the  road  com- 
pletely  swept  by  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery.  At  day- 
break,  on  the  Ist  of  December,  the  French  began 
their  attempt  to  turn  the  flank s  of  St.  Juan:  three 
battaüons  scattered  themselves  over  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  defile,  and  a  warm  skirmishing  fire  had 
begun.  At  this  moment  Buonaparte  came  up.  He 
rode  into  the  raouth  of  the  pass,  surveyed  the  scene 
for  an  instant,  perceived  that  his  infantry  were 
making  no  progress,  and  at  once  conceived  the 
daring  idea  of  causing  his  Polish  lancers  to  Charge 
right  up  the  causeway  in  face  of  the  battery.  The 
smoke  of  the  skirmishers  on  the  hill-sides  mingled 
with  the  thick  fogs  and  vapours  of  the  morning,  and 
under  this  veil  the  brave  Krazinski  led  his  troopers 
fearlessly  up  the  ascent.  The  Spanish  infantry 
fired  as  they  passed  them,  threw  down  their  arms, 
abandoned  their  intrenchments,  and  fled.  The 
Poles  speared  the  gunners,  and  took  possession  of 
the  cannon.  The  Spaniards  continued  their  flight 
in  such  disorder  that  they  were  at  last  fain  to  quit 
the  road  to  Madrid,  and  escape  in  the  direction, 
some  of  Segovia,  others  of  Talaveyra.  On  the 
ttiorhing  of  the  2d,  three  divisions  of  French  cavalry 
made  their  appearance  on  the  high  ground  to  *he 
northwest  of  the  capital. 

Dnring  eight  days  the  inhabitants  had  been  pre- 
paring  the  means  of  resistance.  A  local  and  mili- 
tary  Junta  had  been  invested  with  authority  to  con- 
duct  the  defence.  Six  thousand  regulär  troops  were 
in  the  town,  and  crowds  of  the  Citizens  and  of  the 
peasantry  of  the  adjoining  country  were  in  armi 
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alonff  with  them.  The  pavement  had  been  taken 
up,  tne  streets  barricadoed,  the  houses  on  the  out-' 
skirts  loopholed,  and  the  Retiro,  a  large  but  weak 
edifice,  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison.  Tenible  vio- 
lence  prevaiied — many  persona  suspected  of  adher- 
ing  to  the  side  of  the  French  were  assassinated  j  the 
bells  of  churches  and  convents  rang  incessantly  * 
'  ferocious  bands  paraded  the  streets  day  and  night; 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy's  cavalry  ap- 
peared,  the  universal  uproar  seemed  to  announce 
that  he  was  about  to  find  a  new  and  a  greater  Zara- 
gossa  in  Madrid. 

The  town  was  summoned  at  noon ,  and  the  officer 
employed  would  have  been  massacred  by  the  mob 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  Spaniah  regulars. 
Napoleon  waited  until  bis  infantry  and  artillery 
caine  up  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  place  was  in- 
vested  on  one  side.  "The  night  was  clear  and 
bright,"  says  Napier ;  M  the  French  camp  was  silent 
and  watchful ;  but  the  noise  of  tumult  was  heard  . 
lrom  every  quarter  of  the  city,  as  if  some  mighty 
beast  was  struggling  and  howhng  in  the  toils."  At 
midnight  the  city  was  again  eummoned;  and  the 
answer  being  still  defiance,  the  batteries  began  to 
open.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Retiro  was- 
stormed,  and  the  immense  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Medina  Celi,  which  commands  one  side  of  the  town, 
seized  also.  Terror  now  began  to  prevail  within ;. 
and  shortly  after  the  city  was  summoned,  for  the 
third  time,  Don  Thomas  Moria,  the  governor,  came 
out  to  demand  a  Suspension  of  arms.  Napoleon 
received  him  with  anger,  and  rebuked  kirn  for  the 
violation  of  the  capitulation  at  Baylen.  "  Injustice 
and  bad  faith,"  said  he,  "  always  recoil  on  those  who 
are  guilty  of  them.w  Many  an  honester  Spaniard 
was  obliged  to  listen  in  silence  to  such  words  from 
the  negotiator  of  Fontainebleau  and  Bayonne. 

Moria  was  a  coward,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a 
traitor  also.    On  returning  to  the  town  he  urged  the 
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necessity  of  instahtly  capitulating;  and  most  of 
those  in  authority  took  a  similar  part,  except  Cas- 
tellas,  the  Commander  of  the  regulär  troops.  The 
peasantry  and  Citizens  kept  firing  on  the  French 
outposts  duringthe  night;  but  Castellas,  perceiving 
that  the  civil  rulers  were  all  against  further  resist- 
ance,  withdrew  his  troops  and  sixteen  cannon  m 
safety.  At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  Madrid 
»urrendered.  The  Spaniards  were  disarmed,  and 
the  town  filled  with  the  French  army.  Napoleon 
took  up  his  residence  at  Chamartin,  a  country  house 
four  miles  off.  In  a  few  days  tranquillity  seemed 
completely  re*established.  The  French  soldiery 
observed  excellent  discipline :  the  shops  were  re- 
opened,  and  the  theatres  frequented  as  usual.  Such 
is  in  most  cases  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  city ! 

Napoleon  now  exercised  all  the  rights  of  a  con- 
queror.  He  issued  edicts  abolishing  the  inquisition, 
all  feudal  rights,  and  all  particular  jurisdictions ; 
regulating  the  number  of  monks ;  increasing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  monastic  establishments,  the  stipends 
of  the  parochial  clergy;  and  proclaiming  a  general 
amnesty,  with  önly  ten  exceptions.  He  received  a  - 
deputation  of  the  Chief  inhabitants,  who  came  to 
signify  their  desire  to  see  Joseph  amongthemagain. 
His  answer  was,  that  Spain  was  his  own  by  right 
of  conquest ;  that  he  could  easily  rule  it  by  vice- 
roys ;  but  that  if  they  chose  to  assemble  in  their 
churches,  priests  and  people,  and  swear  allegiance 
to  Joseph,  he  was  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  their 
requesU 

This  was  a  secondary  matter;  meantime,  the 
emperor  was  making  his  dispositions  for  the  com- 
pletion  of  his  conquest.  His  plan  was  to  invade 
Andalusia,  Valencia,  and  6alicia,by  his  lieutenants, 
and  to  march  in  person  to  Lisbon.  Nor  was  this 
vast  plan  beyond  his  means ;  for  he  had  at  that 
moment  255,000  men,  50,000  horses,  and  100  pieces 
of  field  artülery,  actually  ready  for  ünmediate  ser- 
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vice  in  Spain;  while  80,000  men  and  100  cannon* 
besides,  were  in  reserve,  all  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  To  oppose  this  gigantic  force  there 
were  a  few  poor  defeated  corps  of  Spaniards,  widely 
separated  front  each  other,  and  flying  already  before . 
mere  detachments ;  Seville,  whose  local  Junta  had 
once  more  aesumed  the  nominal  sovereignty,  and 
guarded  in  front  by  a  feeble  corps  in  tke  Sierra 
Morena ;  Valencia,  without  a  regulär  garrison  j 
Zaragossa,  closely  invested,  and  resisting  once  more 
with  heroic  determination ;  and  the  British  army 
under  Sir  John  Moore.  The  moment  Napoleon  was 
informed  that  Moore  had  advanced  into  Spain,  he 
abandoned  every  other  consideration,  and  resolved 
in  person  to  march  and  overwhelm  him. 

The  English  general  had,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  been  prevented,  by  circumstances  over  which 
he  could  have  no  control,  from  commencing  his 
campaign  so  early  as  he  would  have  desired,  and  as 
the  Situation  of  the  Spanish  armies,  whom  he  was 
meant  to  support,  demanded.  At  length,  however, 
he  put  his  troops,  20,000  in  number,  into  motion, 
and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Salamanca  ;  while 
a  separate  British  corps  of  13,000,  under  Sir  David 
Baird,  recently  landed  at  Corona,  had  Orders  to 
march  through  Galicia,  and  effect  a  junction  with 
Moore  either  at  Salamanca  or  Valladolidr  The 
object  of  the  British  march  was  of  course  to  support 
the  Spanish  armies  of  Blake  and  Belvedere  in  their 
defence ;  but,  owing  to  the  delays  and  blundering 
intelligence  already  alluded  tö,  these  armies  were 
in  a  hopeless  condition  before  Sir  John  Moore'a 
march  beguh. 

The  news  of  the  decisive  defeat  of  Castafios,  at 
Tudela,  satisfied  Moore  that  the  original  purpose 
of  his  march  was  now  out  of  the  question ;  but 
having  at  length  effected  a  junction  with  Baird,  he 
feit  extreme  unwillingness  to  retreat  without  at- 
tempting  something.    He  continued  to  receive  from 
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Madrid  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  the  resisf- 
ance  of  the  cäpital  would  be  desperate ;  and,  with 
more  geiierosity  than  prudenee,  resolVed  to  attack 
Soult,  then  posted  behind  the  Carrion.  Tn  doing  so 
he  fancied  it  possible  that  he  should  defeat  an  im- 
portant  brauch  of  the  enemy's  force,  intercept  the 
Communications  of  the  emperor's  left  flank,  give 
Romana  time  to  re-organize  his  army  in  Galicia 
create  a  formidable  diversion  in  favour  of  the  south 
of  Spain,  if  not  of  Madrid— and,  at  worst,  secure 
for  himself  a  safe  retreat  upon  Coruna ;  from  which 
fcort  his  troops  might  be  sent  round  without  diffi- 
culty  to  Seville,  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  that 
pari  of  the  peninsula  which  was  yet  unbroken,  and 
the  seat  of  the  actual  government. 

But  Buonaparte,  hearing  on  the  20th  of  December 
of  the  advance  of  Moore,  instantly  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  50,000  men,  and  marched  with  incredible 
rapidity,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  his  Commu- 
nications with  Portugal,  and  in  short  hemming  hin* 
in  between  himself  and  Soult.  Moore  no  sooner 
heard  that  Napoleon  was  approaching,  than  he  per- 
ceived  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  retreat;  and 
he  commenced  accordingly  a  most  ealamitous  one 
through  the  naked  mountains  of  Galicia,  in  which 
his  troops  maintained  their  character  for  bravery, 
rallying  with  zeal  whenever  the  Frencji  threatened 
Iheir  rear,  but  displayed  a  lamentable  want  of  dis- 
cipline  in  all  other  parts  of  their  conduct.  The 
weather  was  tempestuous ;  the  roads  miserable ;  the 
commissariat  utterly  defective ;  and  the  very  notion 
of  retreat  broke  the  high  spirits  of  the  soldiery. 
They  ül-treated  the  inhabitants,  drank  whatever 
ßtrong  liquors  they  could  obtain,  straggled  from  their 
rank«,  and  in  short  lost  the  appearance  of  an  army 
except  when  the  trumpet  warned  them  that  they 
might  expect  the  French  Charge.  Soult  hung  close 
on  their  rearuntil  they  reached  Coruiia;  and  Moore 
perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  embark 
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without  either  a  Convention  or  a  battle.  He  chooe 
the  braver  alternative.  The  French  were  repelled 
gallantly ;  and  the  British  were  permitted  to  embarfc 
without  further  molestation.  In  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory  [January  16th,  1809]  Sir  John  Moore  feil,  mor- 
tally  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot :  his  men  buriedhun 
in  his  cloak ;  and  the  French,  in  testimony  of  their 
admiration  of  his  gallantry,  erected  a  monument 
over  his  remams. 

4  Napoleon  came  up  with  the  troops  in  pursuit  of 
Moore  at  Benevente,  on  the  29th  of  December,  and 
enjoyed  for  a  moment  the  spectacle  of  the  English 
army  in  fall  retreat.  He  saw  that  Moore  was  no 
lbnger  worthy  of  his  own  attention,  and  intrusted 
the  consummation  of  his  min  to  Soult. 

It  excited  universal  surprise  that  the  emperor 
did  not  immediately  return  from  Benevente  to 
Madrid,  to  complete  and  consolidate  his  Spanish 
conquest.  He,  however,  proceeded,  not  towards 
Madrid,  but  Paris ;  and  tnis  with  his  utmost  speed 
— riding  on  post-horses,  on  one  oecasion,  not  lesa 
than  seventy-five  English  miles  in  five  hours  and  * 
half.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  changc  of  purpose» 
and  extraordinarv haste» was  a  sufficient  one;  and 
it  exe  long  transpired» 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Otutria  declaru  War— Napoleon  heade  hie  army  in  Germany—Battk 
of  Landshut  and  Eckmühl—Rattibon  tahen—JTapoleon  in  Fienna 
—Hostüities  in  JtaVy%  Hungary,  Poland,  the  North  of.  Germany,  and 
the  Tyrol—Battle  of  Raab—Battle  of  Wagram— Armiatice  witk 

Austria Progress  of  the  War  m  the  Penuuula—Battle  of  Tala 

veyra—Battle  of  Ocana—Englieh  Expedition  to  Waleheren 

Seizure  of  Rone  and  arrest  of  the  Pope Treaty  of  Sehoenbrunn. 

Napoleon  had  foreseen  that  Austria,  hardly  dis- 
sembling  her  aversion  to  the  "  Continental  system," 
and  openly  rerasing  to  acknowledge  Joseph  as  king 
of  Spain,  would  avail  herseif  of  the  insurrection  of 
that  eountry,  necessarily  followed  by  the  march  of  a 
great  French  army  across  the  Pyrenees,  as  affording 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  once  more  taking  arms, 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  what  she  had  lost  in  the 
carapaign  of  Austerlitz.  His  minister,  Taüeyrand, 
had,  during  his  absence,  made  every  effort  ta  con- 
cilkte  the  emperor  Francis;  but  the  warlike  prepa- 
rations  throughout  the  Austrian  dominions  proceeded 
with  increasing  vigour — and  Napoleon  received  such 
intelligence  ere  he  witnessed  the  retreat  of  Moore« 
that  he  immediately  countermanded  the  march  of 
such  of  his  troops  as  had  not  yet  reached  the  Pyre- 
nees,— wrote  (from  Valladolid)  to  the  princes  of  the 
Rhenisfr4eague,  ordering  them  to  hold  their  contin- 
gents  in  readiness — and  travelled  to  Paris  with  ex- 
traordinary  haste.  He  reached  his  capital  on  the 
89d  of  January;  renewed  the  negotiations  with 
Yienna;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  recruited  and  con- 
centrated  his  annies  on  the  German  side — thus  ad- 
Journing,  and  as  it  turned  out  for  ever,  the  com« 
pletion  of  his  Spanish  conquest. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Austria  declared  war;  and 
Oft  the  9thf  the  arcnduke  Charles,  generalissimo  of 
GS 
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armies, which,  are  said to  have been  recruited, at  thi» 
period,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  500,000  men,  crossed 
the  Inn  at  the  head  of  sjx  corps,  each  consisting  of 
30,000 ;  while  the  archduke  John  marched  with  two 
other  divisions  towaxds  Italy,  by  the  way  of  Ca- 
rinthia;  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand  assumed  the 
command  of  a  ninth  corps  in  Galicia,  to  make  head 
against  Russia,  in  case  tnat  power  should  be  forced 
or  tempted  by  Napoleon  to  take  part  in  the  strnggle. 
Napoleon,  having  so  great  an  anny  in  Spain,  couid 
not  hope  to  oppose  nnmbers  such  as  these  to  the 
Anstrians ;  bat  he  trasted  to  the  rapid  combinations 
which  had  so  oflen  enabled  him  to  baffle  the  same 
enemy ;  and  the  instant  he  ascertained  that  Bavaria 
was  invaded  by  the  archduke  Charles,  he  proceeded* 
witbout  guards,  without  eouipage,  accompanied 
solely  by  the  faithful  Josephine,  to  Frankfort,  and 
thence  to  Strasburg.  He  assumed  the  coramand 
on  the  13th,  and  immediately  formed  the  planof  his 
campaign. 

He  round  the  two  wings  of  his  army,  the  one 
«nder  Massena,  the  other  under  Davoust,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  centre  that,  if  the  Austrians  had 
seized  the  opportunity,  the  consequences  might  have 
been  fatal.  On  the  17th  of  April,  he  commanded 
Davoust  and  Massena  to  marcn  simultaneously  to« 
wards  a  position  in  front,  and  then  puahed  forward 
the  centre,  in  person,  to  the  same  point.  The  arch- 
duke Lewis,  who  commanded  two  Austrian  divisions 
in  advance,  was  thus  hemmed  in  unexpectedly  by 
three  armies,  moving  at  once  from  three  different 
points ;  defeated  and  driven  back,  at  Abensberg,  on 
me  20th ;  and  utterly  routed,  at  Landshut,  on  the 
Slst.  Here  the  archduke  lost  9000  men,  thirty 
guns,  and  au  his  stores. 

Next  day  Buonaparte  execuled  a  variety  of  move* 
ments,  considered  as  among  the  most  admirable  dis- 
plays  of  his  science,  by  means  of  which  he  brought 
his  whole  force,  by  different  rautes,  at  one  and  the 
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tarne  momeitt  upon  the  position  of  the  arcndnke 
Charles«  That  prince  was  strongly  posted  at  Eck- 
mühl,  with  füll  100,000  men.  Napoleon  charged 
Lim  at  two  in  the  aftemoon;  the  battle  was  stem 
and  lasted  tili  nightfall,  but  it  ended  in  a  complete 
overthrow.  The  Austrians,  besides  their loss  in  the 
'  field,  left  in  Napoleon9«  hands  20,000  prisoners,  fif- 
teencolours,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  artilleryj 
and  retreated  in  utter  disorder  upon  Ratisbon* 
The  archduke  made  an  attempt  to  rally  his  troopa 
and  defend  that  city,on  the  23d;  but  the  French 
Stormed  the  walls  and  drove  the  Austrians  through 
the  streets ;  and  their  general  immediately  retreated 
into  Bohemia:  thus,  in  effect,  abandöning  Vienna 
to  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror. 

Napoleon  was  wounded  in  the  foot  during  the 
storming  of  Ratisbon,  and  for  a  moment  the 
troops  crowded  round  him  in  great  alarm ;  but  he 
scarcely  waited  to  have  his  wound  dressed,  thre\* 
himself  again  on  horseback,  and  restored  confidence 
by  riding  along  the  lines. 

Thus,  in  five  days,  in  spite  of  inferiority  of  num- 
bera,  and  of  the  unfavourable  manner  in  which  hie 
lieutenants  had  distributed  an  inferior  force,  by  the 
sole  energy  of  his  genius  did  the  emperor  triumph 
over  the  main  force  of  his  Opponent.  < 

He  reviewed  his  armyon  the  34th,  distributing 
rewards  of  all  sorts  with  a  lavish  hand,  and,  among 
others,  bestowing  the  title  of  duke  of  Eckmühl  on 

|  Davoust;  andforthwithcommencedhismarchupoa 

Vienna.  The  corpe  defeated  at  Landshut  had  re- 
treated in  that  directum,  and  being  considerably  re- 
cruited,  made  some  show  of  obstructing  his  pro* 

I  ffress;  but  they  were  defeated  again  and  totally 


gress;  bi 
broken  at 


!  broken  at  Ehrensberg,  on  the  3d  of  May,  by  Massena, 

|  and  on  the  9th  Napoleon  appeared  before  the  walle 

!  of  the  capital.    The  emperor  had  already  quitted 

it,  with  all  his  family,  except  his  daughter,  the  arch* 

dütchess  Maria  Louise*  who  was  confined  to  her 
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Chamber  by  illness.  The  archduke  Maximilian, 
with  the  regulär  garrison  of  10,000  men,  evacuated 
it  on  Napoleon's  approach;  and,  though  the  inhabi- 
tants  had  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  the 
bombardment  soon  convinced  them  that  it  was  hope- 
less.  It  perhaps  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  on 
learning  the  Situation  of  the  sick  princess,  Buonaparte 
instantly  commanded  that  no  fire  should  be  directed 
towards  that  part  of  the  town.  On  the  lOth  a  ca- 
pitulation  was  signed,  the  French  troops  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  and  Napoleon  once  raore  esta- 
blished  his  head-quarters  in  the  imperial  palace  of 
Schoenbrunn. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  archduke  Ferdinand  had 
commenced  the  war  in  Poland,  and,  obtaining  the 
advantage  in  several  affairs,  taken  possession  of 
Warsaw;  but  the  news  of  Eckmühl  recaüed  this 
division  to  the  support  of  the  main  army,  under  the 
archduke  Charles;  and  the  Russian  troops  not  only 
retook  Warsaw,  but  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
Austro-Polish  provinces.  Alexander,  however, 
showed  no  disposition  to  push  the  war  with  vigour, 
or  to  advance  into  Germany  for  the  support  of  Na- 
poleon. In  Italv,  in  like  manner,  the  archduke 
John  had  at  first  been  successful.  But  after  defeat- 
ing  Eugene  Beauharnois,  Napoleon's  viceroy,  and 
taking  possession  of  Padua  and  Vicenza,  this  prince 
also  was  summoned  to  retrace  his  Steps,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  catastrophe  at  Eckmühl.  Eugene 
pursued  him  into  Hungary,  and  defeated  bim  in  a 
great  battle  at  Raab.  Colonel  Schill,  the  Prussian 
partisan  already  mentioned,  had  availed  himself  of 
the  concentration  of  Napoleon's  troops  for  the  Aus* 
trian  campaign,  to  take  up  arms,  though  without 
any  authority  from  his  sovereign,  in  the  hope  that 
the  national  resentment  would  burst  out  in  a  uni- 
versal insurrection ;  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
spn  to  him  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Jena,  had  . 
bJao  appeaied  in  Lusatia*  and  invited  all  true  Geiw 
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raans  to  imitate  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  Spaniardt 
These  oceurrences  threatened  a  general  burst  of 
war  wherever  the  Tugcnbund  and  other  patriotio 
associations  had  for  some  time  been  strongly  influ- 
encing  the  populär  mind.  The  battle  of  Eckmühl, 
however,  diffused  new  awe  all  over  the  north  of 
Germany.  The  troops  of  Saxony  checked  the  duke 
of  Brunswjck's  progress,  and  Schill's  heroic  band 
were  at  last  shut  up  in  Stralsund,  where  their  leader 
perished  in  a  sortie ;  thus,  and  only  thus,  escaping 
the  yengeance  of  Napoleon. 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol,  the  native 
zeaiof  a  few  hardy  peasants  achieved  more  than 
all  the  mighty  population  of  Germany.  This  an« 
cient  province  of  the  house  of  Austria  had  been,  in 
sinful  yiolation  of  all  the  rights  of  mankind,  trans- 
ferred  to  the  hated  yoke  of  Bavaria,  by  the  treaty  of 
Presburg.  The  mountaineers  no  sooner  heard  that 
their  rightful  sovereign  was  once  more  in  arms 
against  Napoleon,  than  they  rose  (early  in  April), 
ander  the  guidance  of  Hofer,  a  gallant  peasant, 
seized  the  strong  passes  of  their  country,  and,  in 
the  course  of  fonr  days,  raade  every  French  and 
Bavarian  soldier  quartered  among  them  a  prisoner, 
— with  the  exception  of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress 
of  Kufstein.  Napoleon  eaused  Leferre  to  march 
into  the  country  with  his  division ;  but  Hofer  posted 
his  followers  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  from  which 
they  fired  on  the  Frencn  columns  with  the  skill  of 
practised  marksmen,  and  rolled  down  torrents  of 
stones  with  such  effeot,that  Lefevre  was  compelled 
to  retreat.  Austria,  however,  haTing  enough  of  work 
at  home,  could  not  afford  to  sustain  the  efforts  of 
these  heroic  peasants  by  any  detachment  of  regulär 
troops.    On  the  retirement  of  Leferre,  they  issued 


of  Bavaria ;  but  the  general  issue  of  the  campaign  lef 
them  at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon,  who  suppressed  tha 
insurreotion,  finally.by  overwhelmingnumbers,  and 
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avenged  it  by  massacring  Hofer  and  all  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

These  populär  movements,  however,  could  not 
be  regarded  with  indifference  by  him  who  had  wit- 
liessed  and  appreciated  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
insurrection.  Napoleon  well  knew,  that  unless  he 
concluded  the  mam  contest  soon,  the  spirit  of  Schill 
and  Hofer  would  kindle  a  general  flame  from  the 
Rlüne  to  the  Elbe ;  and  he  therefore  desired  fervently 
that  the  Austrian  generalissimo  might  be  tempted  to 

Suit  the  fastnesses  of  Bohemia,^nd  try  once  more 
le  fortune  of  a  battle. 

The  archduke,  havingre-established  the  order  and 
recruited  the  numbers  of  his  army,  had  anticipated 
these  wishes  of  his  enemy,  and  was  already  posted 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  river, 
being  greatly  swollen,  and  all  the  bridges  destroyed, 
seemed  to  divide  the  two  campe,  as  by  an  impassable 
barrier. 

Napoleon  determined  to  pass  it ;  and  after  an  im- 
successful  attempt  at  Nussdorff,  met  with  better  for- 
tune at  Eberedorff,  where  the  river  is  broad  and 
intersected  by  a  number  of  low  and  woody  islands, 
the  largest  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Lobau.  On 
these  islands  Napoleon  established  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  on  the  19th  of  May,  and  on  the  following 
day  made  good  his  passäge,  by  means  of  a  bridge 
of  boats,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube;  where  he 
took  possession  of  the  villages  of  Asperne  and 
Essling,  with  so  Ihtle  show  of  Opposition,  that  it 
became  evident  the  archduke  wished  the  inevitable 
battle  to  take  place  with  the  river  between  his  enemy 
and  Vienna. 

On  the  21st,  at  daybreak,  the  archduke  appeared 
on  a  rising  ground,  separated  from  the  French  posi- 
tiok  by  an  extensive  piain;  his  whole  force  divided 
into  five  heavy  columns,  and  protected  by  not  less 
than  200  pieceetaf  artillery.  The  batüe  began  at 
four,  P  M  with  a  furiou»  assault  on  the  village  ot 
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Asperne;  which  was  taken  and  retaken  several 
times,  and  remained  at  nightfall  in  the  occupation, 
partly  of  Massena,  and  partly  of  the  assailants,  who 
had  established  themselves  in  the  church  and  church- 
yard.  Essling  sustamed  three  attacks  also;  but 
there  the  French  remained  in  complete  possession. 
Night  intemipted  the  action ;  the  Austrians  exulting 
in  their  partial  success ;  Napoleon  surprised  that  he 
should  not  have  been  wholly  victorious.  On  either 
aide  the  carnage  had  been  terrible,  and  the  path* 
ways  of  the  viüages  were  literally  choked  with  tho 
dead. 

Nextmorning  the  battle  recommenced  with  equal 
fury :  the  French  recovered  the  church  of  Asperne ; 
out  the  Austrian  right  wing  renewed  their  assaults 
on  that  point  with  more  and  more  vigour,  and  in 
such  numbers,  that  Napoleon  ffuessed  the  centre 
and  left  had  been  weakened  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  right.  Üpon  thus  he  instantly 
moved  such  masses,  en  echtllon,  on  the  Austrian 
centre,  that  the  archduke's  line  was  shaken ;  and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  victory  was  secure. 

At  this  critical  moment,  by  means  of  Austrian 
flreships  suddenly  sent  down  the  swollen  and  rapid 
river,  the  bridge  connecting  the  island  of  Lobau 
with  the  right  bank  was  wholly  swept  away.  Buo- 
naparte  perceived  that  if  he  wished  to  preserve  his 
Communications  with  the  right  of  the  Danube,  where 
his  reserve  still  lay,  he  must  instantly  fall  back  on 
Lobau;  and  no  sooner  did  his  troops  commence 
their  backward  movement  than  the  Austrians  reco- 
vered their  order  and  zeal,  charged  in  turn,  and 
finally  made  themselves  master  of  Asperne.  Ess- 
ling,  where  Massena  commanded,  held  firm,  and 
under  the  protection  of  that  village  and  numerous 
batteries  erected  near  it,  Napoleon  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  his  whole  force  during  the  night.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23d  the  French  were  cooped  up 
in  Lobau  and  the  adjacent  islands— Asperne,  Esa- 
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ling,  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  fiver,  remaining  in 
the  possession  of  the  Austrians.    On  either  «de  a 

great  victory  was  claimed ;  and  with  equal  injustice. 
ut  the  Situation  öf  the  Freuen  emperor  was  immi» 
nently  hazardous  i  he  was  separated  from  Davoust 
and  his  reserve;  and  had  the  enemy  either  attacked 
him  in  the  Islands,  or  passed  the  rirer  higher  up, 
and  so  overwhelmed  Davoust  and  relieved  Vienna^ 
the  resttlts  might  have  been  fatal»  But  the  arch- 
duke's  loss  in  these  two  days  had  been  great ;  and, 
in  place  of  risking  any  offensive  movement»  he  con* 
tented  himself  with  strengthening  the  position  of 
Asperne  and  Essling,  and  awaiting  quietly  the  mo* 
ment  when  his  enemy  should  choose  to  attempt  once 
more  the  passage  to  the  left  bank,  and  the  re-occu* 
pation  of  these  hardly*contested  villages.  .  * 

Napoleon  availed  himself  of  this  pause  with  hfs 
usual  skill.  That  he  had  been  checked  was  true, 
and  that  the  news  would  be  heard  with  enthusiasm 
throughout  Germany  he  well  knew.  It  was  neces- 
sary  to  revive  the  tarnished  magic  of  his  name  by 
»nother  decisive  battle ;  and  he  made  every  exertion 
to  prepare  for  it.  Some  weeks,  however,  elapsed  ere 
he  ventured  to  resume  the  offensive.  On  the  4th  of 
July  he  had  at  last  re-established  thoroughly  his 
communication  with  the  right  bank,  and  arranged 
the  means  of  passing  to  the  left  at  a  point  where 
the  archduke  had  made  hardly  any  preparation  for 
receiving  him.  The  Austrians  having  rashly  calcu- 
lated  that  Asperne  and  Essling  must  needs  be  the 
objects  of  the  next  contest  as  of  the  preceding, 
were  taken  almost  unawares  by  his  appearance  in 
another  quarter.  They  changed  their  line  on  the 
instant ;  and  occupied  a  position,  the  centre  and  key 
&f*  which  was  the  little  town  of  Wagram. 

Here,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  final  and  decisive 
Tiattle  was  fought.  The  archduke  had  extended  his 
l'ne  over  too  wide  a  space ;  and  this  old  error  en- 
ftbled  Napoleon  to  ruin  him  by  his  old  device  of 
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pouring  the  füll  shock  of  his  strength  on  the  eentre« 
The  action  was  long  and  Woody :  at  its  close  there 
remained  20,000  pnsoners,  besides  all  the  artillery 
and  baggage,  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  The  arch- 
diike  fled  in  great  confusion  as  far  as  Znaim,  in 
Moravia.  The  imperial  Council  perceived  that  fur- 
ther  resistance  was  vain :  an  armistice  was  agreed 
to  at  Znaim ;  and  Napoleon,  returning  to  Schoen- 
brunn,  continued  occupied  with  the  negotiation  until 
October.  , 

In  this  fierce  campaign  none  moie  distinguished 
himself  than  Lasnes,  duke  of  Montebello.  At  Ra- 
tisbon  he  headed  in  person  the  storming  party, 
exclaiming,  "  Soldiers,  your  general  has  not  for- 
gotten  that  he  was  once  a  grenadier."  At  the  battle 
of  Asperne  his  exertions  were  extraordinary.  He 
was  stmck,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  by  a  can- 
non-shot,  which  carriedojfboth  his  legfs.  The  sur- 
geons,  on  examining  the  wound,  declared  it  mortal. 
He  answered  them  with  angry  imprecations,  and 
called  with  frantic  vehemence  for  the  emperor. 
Napoleon  came  up,  and  witnessed  the  agonies  of  the 
dyinff  marshal,  who  blasphemed  heaven  and  earth 
that  he  should  be  denied  to  see  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign.  Thus  feil  Lasnes,  whom,  for  his  romantic 
valour,  the  French  soldiery  delighted  to  call  the 
Roland  of  their  camp. 

The  war,  meanwhile,  had  been  pursued  with 
mixed  fortune  in  the  peninsnla.  Zaragossa,  after 
sustaining  another  siege  with  fortitude  not  unworthy 
of  the  first,  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  in 
the  month  of  February.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
being  restored  to  the  oommand  of  the  British  army 
in  Portugal,  landed  at  Lisbon  on  the  22d  of  April, 
and  immediately  marched  upon  Oporto,  which  Soult 
had  occupied  early  in  the  year.  Soult  was  defeated 
under  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  forthwith  began 
his  retreat  towards  Galicia,  which  he  effected  under 
circumstances  as  miserable  as  had  atteuded  Sir  John 
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Moore'»  march  on  Oorofia  in  the  preceding  yeaft 
Sir  Arthur  was  prevented  from  nrging  the  ptirsuü 
of  Soult  by  the  intelligence  that  marfchal  Victor  wa* 
laying  Andalusia  waste*  being  Opposed  only  by 
Cuesta,  a  bigoteö*  old  generali  and  an  army  whioll 
had  tost  heart  from  repeated  disasters<  The  Eng« 
fish  leader  pefceived  that  if  He  marched  into  Gali- 
fcia>  Victor  must  possess  the  mean*  of  instantly  re* 
occupytog  Portugal  5  and  resolted*  in  place  of  fol- 
iowing  Soult,  $o  advance  towards  this  möre  formi* 
dabte  enemy.  He  effectcd  ä  junction  with  Cuesta 
at  Oropesa,  on  the  80th  of  Jury*  and  marched  along1  » 
the  TaguB  towards  the  position  of  Victor.  He* 
however,  having  a  force  at  least  double  that  of 
WelleBley,  assuihed  the  offensive,  and  attacked  tba 
allies,  on  the  28th,  at  Talaveyr a  de  la  Beyna.  Th4 
battle  ehded  in  the  total  defeat  and  repulsion  of 
Victor*  but  Wellesley  found  it  itapossible  to  ad* 
vance  rurlher  into  Spain»  becatiie  Ney*  Soult*  and 
Mortier  were  assembling  their  divisions,  with  thtf 
View  of  coming  between  him  and  Portugal,  the 
tCnglish  retiredv  therefore,  to  Badajos,  and  theneef 
to  the  Portuguese  frontier» 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula*  Blake,  ad«» 
Vancing  with  the  view  of  recovering  ZaTagossa,  wari 
met,  on  the  19th  of  June*  by  marshal  Suchet*  duke 
Of  Albufera,  and  totälly  routed.  The  central  Spa* 
nish  army,  under  Ariezaga,  attempted,  with  equal 
ilUfortune*  to  relieVe  Madrid.  King  Joseph)  accom* 
panied  kby  Soult,  Victor,  and  Mortief,  met  them  at 
Ocaha  on  the  löth  November,  and  broke  them 
utterly«.  In  Decernber  trirona  surrendered  to 
Augereati;  and  the  intrüstve  king  appeared  to  be 
in  possession  of  far  the  greater  part  of  fcpain.  But 
his  command  extended  no  further  than  the  actual 
presence  of  his  brother's  legions.  Wherever  they 
were  posted,  all  was  Submission ;  beyond  their  lines 
the  country  remained  as  hostile  as  ever.  The 
ßoldiery  of  the  defeated  armies  dispersed  themselvea 
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in  sraall  band«,  watching  every  opportunity  to  star- 
prise  detachments  and  eut  off  supplies;  and,  in 
apite  of  all  their  victories,  the  Situation  of  the  ii*. 
vaders  became  every  hour  more  embarrassing.  In 
Portugal,  meanwhile,  the  Ei%lish  general  (created 
lord  Wellington  after  die  battle  of  Talaveyra)  was 
gradually  organizing  a  native  foroe  not  unworthy  of 
acting  under  his  banne rs ;  and  on  that  aide  it  was 
ebvious  that,  unless  Napoleon  raade  aome  extraordi- 
iiary  exertions,  the  French  cause  was  whollv  ondone» 
Portugal  was  safe;  and  the  character  of  the 
British  army  had  been  raised  by  anpther  splendid 
Victory  in  Spain;  but  these  were  trivial  advuntages 
compared  with  what  lord  Wellington  might  have 
aehieved,  had  his  governraent  placed  him»  as  they 
could  easily  have  done,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
80  or  100,000  men,  while  Napoleon  was  occupied 
with  the  campaign  of  Essling  and  Wagram.  In» 
atead  of  strengtheumg  Wellington^  hands  in  an 
effieient  manner,  the  English  cabinet  sent  40,000 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Chatham» 
an  indolent  or  incompetent  general,  to  leise  the  isle 
of  Walcheren,  and  destroy-the  shipping  and  worka 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheid;  nor  was  this  tll-judged 
expedition  deepatehed  from  Britain  until  the  Ist  of 
August,  three  weeks  after  the  decisive  hattle  of 
Wagram  had  been  fought  and  won.  Lord  Chatham 
took  Flushing,  and  fixed  hie  head-quarters  at  Mid- 
dleburg;  but  Bernadotte  (prince  of  Ponte  Corvo) 
put  Antwerp  tnto  such  a  State  of  defence  that  the 
plan  of  besieging  that  city  was,  ere  long»  aban« 
doned»  A  pestilence,  meantime*  raged  among  the 
marshes  of  Walcheren;  the  English  eoldiers  wem 
dying  by  thousands.  The  news  of  the  armistice  of 
Znaim  arrived;  and  lord  Chatham  abandoned  his 
eonquests.  A  mere  skeleton  of  his  army  retnrned 
to  their  own  country,  from  the  raost  disastrous  ex- 
pedition whtch  England  had  undertaken  ßince  that 
af  Carthagena,  sevenjy  vears  before 
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The  announcement  of  the  armistice  with  Austria 
put  an  end,  in  effect,  to  all  hostile  demonstrationg 
on  the  continent,  the  peninsula  alone  excepted. 
The  brave  Schill  las  has  already  been  said)  was 
happy  enough  to  roll'  in  the  field :  his  followers, 
being  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  at  Stralsund, 
were  treated  as  rebels,  and  died  with  the  constaney 
of  patriots.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  by 
this  time  obtained  considerable  successes  in  Fran- 
conia,  found  himself  abandoned,  in  like  manner,  to 
the  undivided  strength  of  Napoleon.  At  the  head 
of  a  few  regiments,  whose  black  uniform  announced 
their  devotion  to  the  one  purpose  of  avenging  their 
former  sovereign,  the  duke  sueceeded  in  cutting  his 
way  to  the  Baltic,  where  some  English  vessels  re- 
ceived  him.  Germauy,  in  apparent  tranquillity, 
awaited  the  result  of  the  negotiations  of  Vienna. 

Napoleon,  a  few  days  after  he  returned  from 
Moravia  to  Schoenbrunn,  escaped  narrowly  the 
dagger  of  a  young  man,  who  rushed  upon  him  ia 
the  midst  of  all  his  staff,  at  a  grand  review  of  the 
imperial  guud.  Berthier  and  Rapp  threw  them- 
selves  upon  him,  and  disarmed  him  at  the  moment 
when  his  knife  was  about  to  enter  the  emperor's 
body.  Napoleon  demanded  what  motive  had 
actuated  the  assassin.  "What  injury,"  said  he» 
"have  I  done  to  you!'*  "To  me,  personally, 
none,"  ansvrered  the  youth,  "butyou  are  the  op- 
pressor  of  my  country,  the  tyrant  of  the  world ;  and 
to  have  put  you  to  death  would  have  been  the 
highest  giory  of  a  man  of  honour."  This  enthusi- 
astic  youth,  by  name  Stabbs,  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Erfurt,  was— »justty,  no  doubt— condemned  to  death, 
and  he  suffered  with  the  calmness  of  a  martyr. 

Buonaparte  led  at  Schoenbrunn  nearly  the  same 
course  of  life  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  the 
Tuilleries;  seldom  appearing  in  public;  occupied 
mcessantly  with  his  ministers  and  generals.  The 
length  to  which  the  negotiations  with  Austria  were 
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wotracted  excited  rauch  wonder;  but  he  had  other 
fcusmess  on  hand  besides  his  treaty  with  the  empe- 
ror  Francis,  and  that  treaty  had  taten  a  very  unex- 
pected  shape. 

.  t  was  during  his  residence  at  Schoenbrunn  that 
a  quarrel,  of  no  short  Standing,  with  the  pope 
reached  its  crisis.  The  very  ianguage  of  the  con* 
sulaf  concordat  sufficiently  indicated  the  reluctance 
and  pain  with  wnieh  the  head  of  the  Romieh  church 
acquiesced  in  the  arrangements  devised  by  Buona- 
parte,  for  the  eoclesiastical  settlement  of  France; 
and  the  subsequent  course  of  events,  but  especially 
in  Italy  and  in  Spain,  could  hardly  fail  to  aggravate 
those  unpleasant  feelings.  In  Spain  and  in  Portu- 
gal, the  resistance  to  French  treachery  and  violence 
was  mainly  conducted  by  the  priesthood;  and  the 
pope  could  not  contemplate  their  exertions  without 
sympathy  and  favour.  In  Italy,  meantime,  the 
French  emperor  had  made  himself  master  of  Na- 
ples,  and  of  all  the  territories  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  papal  states;  in  a  word,  the  whole  of  that  pe- 
lünsula  was  his,  excepting  only  that  narrow  central 
stripe  which  still  acknowledged  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  This  State  of  things 
was  necessarily  followcd  by  incessant  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Napoleon  to  procura' from  the  pope  a  hearty 
acquiescence  in  the  System  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees ;  and  thus  far  he  at  length  prevailed.  But 
when  he  went  on  to  demand  thnt  his  holiness  should 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  England,  he 
Was  met  by  a  steady  refusal.  Irritated  by  this  op. 
Position,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  bv  his  suspicion 
that  the  patriots  of  the  Spanißh  peninsula  received 
secret  support  from  the  Vatican,Buonapartedid  not 
hesitate  to  issue  a  decree  in  the  following  words : 
u  Whereas  the  temporal  sovereign  of  Rome  has  re- 
fused  to  make  war  against  England,  and  the  mte- 
rests  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Italy  and  Naples  ought 
not  to  be  intereepted  by  a  hostile  power     and 
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whereas  the  donation  of  Charlemagne,  our  tUustri- 
9U9  predecenor,  of  the  countries  which  form  the 
Holy  See,  was  for  the  good  of  Oiristianüy,  znd  not 
for  that  oitke  enemies  ofour  holy  religion,  we,  there- 
fore,  decree  that  the  dutchies  of  Ürbino,  Ancona, 
Macerata,  and  Caraarino  be  for  ever  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy." 

The  seaports  of  the  papal  territory  were  forth- 
with  occupied  by  French  troops,  but  the  pope  re- 
mained  for  some  time  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Rome  itself.  On  his  return  from  Spain,  however, 
Napoleon  determined  to  complete  his  work  in  Italy 
ere  he  should  begin  the  inevitable  campaign  with 
Austria.  General  Miollis,  therefore,  took  military 
possession  of  Rome  in  February,  1809;  the  pope, 
nowever,  still  remaining  in  the  Vatican,  and  attended 
there  as  usual  by  his  ovtrn  guards. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  Napoleon  issued,  from 
Vienna,  his  final  decree,  declaring  the  temporal 
sovereigntjr  of  the  pope  to  be  wholly  at  an  end, 
incorporatmg  Rome  with  the  French  empire,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  äw  second  city ;  ssttling  a  pension 
on  the  holy  father  in  his  spiritual  capacity— and 
appointing  a  committee  of  administration  for  the 
civil  government  of  Rome.  The  pope,  on  receiving 
the  Parisian  senatus-consnltum,  ratifying  this  im- 
perial rescript,  instantly  fulminated  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication  against  Napoleon.  Shortly  after 
some  unauthentic  news  from  Germany  inspired  new 
hopes  into  the  adherents  of  the  holy  father;  and, 
disturbances  breaking  out,  Miollis,  on  pretence  that 
a  life  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christians  might  be 
endangered,  arrested  the  pope  in  his  palace,  at  mid- 
liight,  and  forthwith  despatched  him,  under  a  strong 
escort,  to  Savona. 

The  intelligence  of  this  decisive  step  reached 
Napoleon  soon  alter  the  battle  of  Wagram,  and  ho 
was  inclined  to  disapproveof  theconduct  of  Miollis 
as  too  precipitate.    It  was  now,  however,  impossi*. 
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b!e  to  recede ;  the  pope  was  ordered  tobe  conveyed 
across  the  Alps  to  Grenoble.  But  his  reception 
there  was  more  reverential  than  Napoleon  had  anti- 
eipafted,  and  he  was  soen  re-conducted  to  Savona. 

This  business  would,  in  any  other  period,  have 
Deen  snfficient  to  set  all  Cathohc  Europe  in  a  flame ; 
and  even  now  Buonaparte  well  knew  that  his  con- 
duct  conld  not  fail  to  nourish  and  support  the  feel- 
ings  arrayed  against  him  openly  in  Spain  and  in 
southern  Germany,  and  suppressed,  not  extin- 
guished,  in  the  breasts  of  a  great  party  of  the 
French  clergy  at  home.  He  made,  therefore,  many 
efforts  to  procnre  from  the  pope  some  formal  relin- 
quishment  of  his  temporal  Claims — but  Pius  VII. 
remained  unshaken ;  and  the  negotiation  at  length 
terminated  in  the  removal  of  his  holiness  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  where  he  continued  a  prisoner,  though 
treated  personally  with  respect,  and  even  magmn« 
cence,  during  more  than  three  years : — until,  in  the 
general  darkening  of  his  own  fortunes,  the  imperial 
jailer  was  compelled  to  adopt  another  line  of  con* 
duct. 

The  treaty  with  Austria  was  at  last  signed  at 
Schoenbrunn  on  the  14th  of  October.  The  emperor 
Francis  purchased  peace  by  the  cession  of  Salz- 
burg, and  a  part  of  Upper  Austria,  to  the  confedera- 
tion  of  the  Rhine ;  of  part  of  Bohemia  to  the  king 
of  Saxony,  and  of  Cracow  and  western  Galicia  to 
the  same  prince,  as  grand  duke  of  Warsaw ;  of  part 
of  eastern  Galicia  to  the  czar;  and  to  France  ner- 
self,  of  Trieste,  Carniola,  Friuli,  Villach,  and  some 
part  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  By  this  act,  Austria 
gave  up  in  all  territory  to  the  amount  of  45,000 
Square  miles,  and  a  population  of  nearly  four  mil- 
lions ;  and  Napoleon,  besides  gratifying  his  vassals 
and  allies,  had  completed  the  connexion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  with  his  Illyrian  possessions,  ob- 
tained  the  whole  coasts  of  Adriatic,  and  deprived 
Austria  of  her  last  seaport.    Yet,  when  comparod 
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with  the  signal  triumpbs  of  the  campaign  of  Wa- 
gram,  the  terms  on  which  Napoleon  signed  the 
pcace  were  universally  looked  npoa  as  remarkable 
for  moderation ;  and  he  claimed  merit  with  the  em- 
peror  of  Russia  on  the  score  of  haring  spared  Aus* 
tria  in  deference  to  his  personal  intereession. 

Buonaparte  quitted  Yienna  on  the  1 6th  of  October ; 
Was  congratulated  by  the  public  bodies  of  Paris,  on 
the  14th  of  November,  as  *'  the  greatest  of  heroes, 
who  never  achieved  rictories  but  for  the  happiness 
of  the  world;"  and  soon  after,  by  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  steps  of  his  personal  history,  für- 
•nished  abundant  explanation  of  the  motires  which 
had  guided  his  diplomacy  at  Schoenbrunn. 


CHAPTEB  XXVII. 


Jfapoleon  divorees  Josepkine — Marries  the  Arckduchess  Maria  Lowism 
—Deposes  Louis  Buonaparte— Annexes  Holland  and  th$  wkoU 
Coast  of  Oermanu  to  France— Revolution  in  Sweden—Bernadotto 
eleeted  Crown  Prxnee  of  Sweden—Pngreso  of  the  War  nt  thePeni*- 
eula—Relatioue  with  Russia — License  System  of  Napoleon— Fruit- 
lese  AUempts  to  negotiate  with  England— Discontente  in  France— 
DiemieealofFeuehi. 

The  treacherous  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  im- 
prisonraent  of  the  pope,  were  but  the  first  of  a 
series  of  grand  political  errors,  destined  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  this  apparently  irresistible  power. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  proudly  proclaimed 
to  his  senate,  that  no  enemy  opposed  him  through« 
out  the  continent  of  Europe—-except  only  a  few 
fugitive  bands  of  Spanish  rebeiß,  and  "the  English 
leopard"*  in  Portugal,  whom  ere  long  he  would 

*  Tbe  leopards  had  beeil  changed  Into  Mona  in  the  English  shleJd 
five  bundred  years  ere  tbit!  To  tuch  tmaU  matten  coald  Buon*. 
,  jwte'i  raneour  rtoop.  *' 
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cause  to  be  chased  into  the  sea.  In  the  meantime, 
the  peninsula  was  too  insignificant  an  object  to  de- 
mand  either  bis  own  presence,  or  much  of  their 
concern :  the  general  welfare  of  the  empire  called 
on  them  to  fix  their  attention  on  a  subject  of  a  very 
differentnature:  namely,  the  Situation  of  the  impe- 
rial family.  "I  and  my  house,"  said  Napoleon, 
u  will  erer  be  found  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing, 
even  our  own  dearest  ties  and  feelings,  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Freneh  people." 

This  was  the  first  public  intimation  of  a  measure 
which  ha*  for  a  considerable  period  occupied  much 
of  Napoleon's  thoughts,  and  which,  regarded  at  the 
time  (almost  universalty)  as  the  very  masier-stroke 
of  his  policy,  proved  in  the  issue  no  mean  element 
of  his  ruin. 

Josephine  had  loved  Napoleon,  and  been  beloved 

Csionately  by  him  in  his  youth.  She  had  shared 
humbler  fortune ;  by  her  connexions  in  Paris, 
and  especially  by  her  skflful  conduct  during  his 
Egyptian  expedition,  she  had  most  materially  as- 
sisted  him  in  the  attainment  of  the  sovereign  dig- 
m'ty ;  she  had  subsequently  adorned  his  court,  and 
gratified  his  pride  by  the  elegance  of  her  manners, 
and  won  to  herself  the  attachment  of  his  people, 
by  her  sincere  good  nature  and  active  benevolence. 
Her  power  over  her  husband  was  kno wn  to  be  great, 
and  no  one  ever  doubted  but  that  it  had  uniformly 
been  exerted  on  the  side  of  mercy.  She  was  con- 
sidered  as  the  good  angel  who,  more  frequently  and 
effectually  than  any  influenoe  besides,  interfered  to 
sooth  the  fierce  passions,  and  temper  the  violent 
acta  of  her  lord.  Her  devotion  to  him  was  perfect: 
she  partook  his  labours  as  far  as  he  would  permit 
her  to  do  so,  submitted  to  all  his  caprices,  and,  with 
a  dark  presentiment  that  his  ambition  would  one 
day  cast  her  aside,  continued  to  centre  the  whole  of 
her  existence  in  the  contemplation  of  his  glory. 
•  Long  ere  Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  title,  his 
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hopes  of  offspring  from  this  unton  were  at  an  end; 
and,  at  least  from  the  hour  in  which  his  authority 
was  deckred  to  be  hereditary,  Josephine  musthave 
begun  to  suspect  that,  in  his  case  also,  the  ties  of 
domestic  life  might  be  sacrificed  to  those  views  of 
political  advantage,  which  had  so  often  dissolved 
the  marriages  of  prjnces.  For  a  mosient  she  seems 
to  have  flattered  herseif  that  Napoleon  would  )>e 
contented  to  adopt  her  son:  and  Eugene,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  indeed  announced,  at  the  period  of 
his  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  Wirtemberg, 
as  the  successor  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  in  case  his 
father-in-law  should  leave  no  second  son  to  inherit 
it.  Louis  Buonaparte  afterward  wedded  Hortense 
de  Beauharnois,  and  an  infant  son,  the  only  pledge 
of  tbeir  ill-assorted  union,  became  so  rauch  the  fa- 
vourite  of  Napoleon,  that  Josephine,  as  well  as 
others,  regarded  this  boy  as  the  heir  of  France. 
But  the  child  died  early ;  and  the  emperor  began  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  idea  of  dissolving  his 
own  marriage. 

There  is  now  no  doubt  that,  as  early  as  the  Con- 
ferences of  Tilsit,  the  scheine  of  such  a  connexion 
with  the  imperial  family  of  Russia  was  broached ; 
and  as  little  that  Alexander  treated  the  proposal  with 
coldness,  in  consequence  of  the  insuperable  aver- 
sion  with  which  the  empress-mother  (a  princess 
whose  influence  was  always  commanding)  persisted 
in  regarding  the  character  of  Napoleon.  At  Erfurt 
this  matter  was  once  more  touched  upon;  and  a 
second  rejection  of  his  personal  alliance  was  pro« 
bably  the  chief  of  not  a  few  inoidents  at  that  meet- 
ing,  which  satisfied  Napoleon  as  to  the  unccrtain 
condition  of  his  relations  with  the  Russian  court 
Then,  however,  he  had  abundant  reasons  for  dis* 
sembling  his  displeasure ;  and  the  pretext  of  difli. 
-  eulties  arising  from  the  difference  of  religion  was 
permitted  to  pass. 

Fouch*  was  onö  of  the  first  to  Dsnetrate  the  secroü 


thoughts  of  Buonaparte;  and  he*  with  attdacity 
equal  to  his  ctinning,  ventured  to  take  on  himself 
the  dangerous  office  of  soünding  the  empress  as  td 
this  raost  delicate  of  all  subjects*  One  eVenlng, 
before  Napoleon  left  Paris  on  his  unhallowed  expe* 
dition  to  Spain,  the  minister  of  pdlice  drew  Jose* 
phine  äside  into  a  cofner  of  her  saloon*  and,  after  a 
preface  of  abtindant  comtaonplacesj  touching  the 
hecessities  of  the  empire*  and  the  painfül  positiori 
of  the  emperor»  asked  her  in  piain  terms  Whethef 
she  were  not  eapable  of  sacrificing  all  private  feel* 
Jngs  to  these  t  Josephine  heafd  him  with  at  least 
the  appearance  of  utter  Sürprise*  ordered  him  to 
quit  her  presence*  and  went  immedlately  to  demand 
of  Napoleon  whether  the  minister  had  any  aüthority 
for  this  proceeding*  Tlte  emperor  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  with  high  demonstrations  of  displea* 
Sure :  büt  when  Josephine  wönt  on  to  ask  the  dis* 
toissal  of  Fouche,  as  the  only  fit  punishment  for  sd 
great  an  oütrage,  he  refüsed  to  comply*  He  re* 
mained  steadfast  in  spite  of  the  utgencies  attd  la* 
mentations  of  an  jnsülted  woman  $  and  from  that 
hour  Josephine  must  have  feit  that  her  fate  was 
fixed» 

1* he  Apartments  of  Napoleon  and  those  of  his 
Wife,  which  wete  iiiimediately  over  them,  at  the 
TTuilleries*  had  comraünication  by  means  of  a  private 
staircasej  and  it  was  the  öustom  of  the  emperor 
himself  to  signifft  by  a  tap  on  the  door  of  Jose* 
phine's  sitting^room*  his  desire  to  conVerse  with  her 
in  his  cabinet  below»  In  the  days  of  their  cordial 
Union  the  signal  Was  often  made,  most  commonly 
in  the  evening,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to 
römäiti  shut  up  together  in  conversation  for  houra> 
Soon  afler  his  return  from  Schoenbrunn*  the  ladies 
in  attendance  began  to  remark  that  the  emperor's 
knock  was  heard  more  freqnently  than  it  had  ever 
nsed  to  be,  that  their  mistres*  seemed  to  listen  forit 
tt  certain  hours  with  a  new  and  painful  anxiety,  and 
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tfaat  she  did  not  obey  the  signal  withheraccustomed 
alacrity.  One  evening  Napoleon  surprised  thera 
by  carrying  Josephine  in  the  midst  of  them,  pale, 
apparently  lifeless.  She  was  awaking  from  a  long 
swoon,  into  which  she  had  fallen  on  hearing  him 
at  last  pronounce  the  decree  which  terminated  their 
connexion. 

This  was  on  the  5th  of  December.  On  the  15th 
the  emperor  summoned  his  Council,  and  announced 
to  them,  that  at  the  expense  of  all  his  personal  feel- 
ings,  he,  devoted  wholly  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
had  resolved  to  separate  himself  from  his  most  dear 
consort.  Josephine  then  appeared  among  them,  and, 
not  without  tears,  expressed  her  acquiescence  in 
the  decree.  The  Council,  after  haranguing  the  im- 
perial spouses  on  the  nobleness  of  their  mulual 
sacrifice,  accepted  and  ratined  the  dissolutionof  the 
marriage.  The  title  of  empress  was  to  continue 
with  Josephine  for  life,  and  a  pension  of  two  millions 
of  francs  (to  which  Napoleon  afterward  added  a 
third  million  from  his  privy  purse),  was  allotted  to 
her.  She  retired  from  the  Tuüleries,  residing 
thenceforth  mostly  at  the  villa  ol"  Malmaison ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  it  was  signified  that 
Napoleon  had  demanded  the  hand  of  the  archdu- 
chess  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  to  the  emperor  Francis, 
the  same  youthful  princess  who  has  been  mentioned 
as  remainmg  in  Vienna,  on  account  of  illness,  during 
the  second  occupation  of  that  capital.  This  intelli- 
gence  explained  sufficiently  the  moderation  of  the 
French  diplomatists  in  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrunn. 

Haying  given  her  hand,  at  Vienna,  to  Berthier, 
who  had  the  honour  to  represent  the  person  of  his 
master,  the  young  archduchese  came  into  France  in 
March,  1810.  On  the  28th,  as  her  carriage  was 
oroceeding  towards  Soissons,  Napoleon  rode  up  to 
It,  in  a  piain  dress,  altogether  unattended :  and,  at 
once  breaking  through  all  the  etiquettes  of  such  oc  . 
casions,  introduced  himself  to  bis  bride.    She  had 
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Sever  9een  his  person  tili  then,  and  it  is  said  that 
er  first  exclamation  was,  M  Your  majesty's  picüires 
have  not  done  you  justice."  Buonaparte  was  at 
this  time  forty  years  of  age }  his  countenance  had 
acquired  a  certain  fülness,  and  that  statue-like  calm- 
tiess  of  expression  with  which  posterity  will  always 
be  familiär;  but  his  figure  betrayed  as  yet  nothing 
more  than  a  tendency  towards  corpulence.  He  was 
considered  as  a  handsomer  man  at  this  period  than 
he  had  been  in  his  earlier  days.  They  spent  the 
evening  at  the  chateau  of  Compiegne,  and  werfe  re- 
married,  on  the  2d  of  April,  at  Paris,  amid  every 
circumstance  of  imperial  splendour.  For  some  time 
Napoleon  seemed  to  devote  himself,  like  a  mere 
lover,  to  the  society  of  his  new  partner ;  and  was 
really,  according  to  his  own  account  at  St.  Helena, 
enchanted  with  the  contrast  which  her  youthM 
#simplicity  of  character  and  manners  presented  to 
the  finished  and  elaborate  graces  of  Josephine.  Of 
the  uniform  attachment  and  affection  of  both  his 
wives,he  spoke  afterward  with  equal  praises.  But 
he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Maria  Louisa 
to  make  a  personal  acquaintance  with  her  predeces« 
gor;  and,  at  lenffth  föund  it  necessary  to  give  up 
his  own  Visits  töM  almaison,  which  for  a  time  were 
not  unfrequent. 

Napoleon,  in  his  exile,  said  that  Mthe  Spanish 
ulcer*  and  the  Austrian  match  were  the  two  main 
causes  of  his  min ;  and  they  both  contributed  to  it 
largely,  though  by  no  means  equally.  His  alliance 
with  the  haugntiest  of  the  old  sovereign  houses  gave 
deep  offence  indeed  to  that  gTeat  party  in  France 
who,  though  willing  to  submit  to  a  dictator,  still 
loathedthe  name  of  hereditary  monarchy;  nothjng 
perhaps,  could  have  shocked  those  men  more  griev- 
ously  than  to  see  the  victorious  heir  and  represen- 
tative  of  their  revolution  seeking  to  mix  his  blood 
with  that  of  its  inveterate  enemies,  and  making 
himself  free,  as  it  were,  of  what  they  had  been  ac* 
Vol.  IL— I 


customed  to  call  the  old  established  *•  Corporation 
öf  tyrants."  Another,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as 
large  a  class  of  his  subjects,  were  disgusted  with 
iti«  abandonment  of  the  wifc  of  his  youth,  for  the 
sake  of  gratifyrag  his  vanity  and  ambition.  There 
were  also,  we  may  easily  believe,  not  a  fe  w  royalists 
of  the  old  school  who  had'hitherto  acquiesced  in 
his  sway  the  more  easily,  because  he  seeraed  des* 
tined  to  die  childless,  and  in  a  contest  for  the  throne 
of  France,  they  flattered  themselves  the  legttimate 
heir  of  the  monarchy  might  outweigh  any  of  his 
remoter  kindred.  And,  lastly,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  Napoleon's  marshals  had  accustomed 
themselves  to  dream  of  events  such  as  occurred  oa 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  making  all 
allowance  for  these  exceptions,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  doubt  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Upper  classes 
of  society  in  France  must  have  been  disposed  to 
hail  the  emperor's  alliance  with  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria,  as  a  pledge  of  his  desire  to  adopt,  henceforth, 
a  more  moderate  line  of  policy  as  to  his  foreign  re- 
lations ;  or  that  his  throne  must  have  been  strength* 
ened  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  at  large  by  the  pros- 
pect — soon  realized--of  a  son  of  his  own  blood  to 
nll  it  after  him.  Napoleon's  own  opinion  was,  that 
the  error  lay,  not  in  seeking  a  bride  of  imperial 
birth,  but  in  choosing  her  at  Vienna.  -  Had  he  per- 
Bisted  in  his  demands,  the  czar,  he  doubted  not, 
would  have  granted  him  his  sister;  the  proud 
dreams  of  Tilsit  would  have  been  realized,  and  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg  become  the  only  two  capitals  of 
Europe. 

The  emperor's  new  marriage  was  speedily  fol- 
Jo  wed  by  aftother  event,  which  showed  how  little  the 
ordinary  ties  and  feelings  of  domestic  life  now 
weighed  with  him  m  the  scale  against  ambition. 
Bis  brother  Louis,  a  weak  but  benevolent  man,  had 
in  vain  been  cautioned  by  Napoleon,  on  his  promo- 
tion  to  the  Dutch  throne«  that  in  his  administration 
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of  this  subaltern  monarchy,  "  the  first  object  of  his 
care  must  evej  be  the  emveror,  the  second  France, 
and  the  third  Holland"  iLouis,  surrounded  by  na- 
tive  ministers,  men  of  great  talents  and  experience, 
and  enlightened  lovers  of  their  country,  had  his 
sympathies  ere  long  enlisted  on  the  side  of  those 
whom  he  might  be  pardoned  for  wishing  to  consider 
as  reallyhis  subjects.  His  queen,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  daughter  of  Josephine,  and  the  favourite 
of  Napoleon,  made  her  court,  as  far  as  she  could,  a 
French  one,  and  was  popularly  regarded  as  heading 
the  party  who  looked  in  all  things  to  the  Tuilleries. 
The  meek-spirited  Louis,  thwarted  by  this  intriguing 
woman,  and  grossly  insulted  by  his  brother,  strug- 
gled  for  some  time  with  the  difficulties  of  his  Situa- 
tion; but  his  patience  availed  nothing :  hissupposed 
connivance  at  the  violations  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  in  the  same  proportion  as  jt  tended  to  raise 
him  more  and  more  in  the  affections  of  the  Dutch, 
fixed  and  heightened  the  displeasure  of  Napoleon. 
He  was  at  length  summoned  to  Paris,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  obeyed.  On  arriving  there 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  his  mother, 
and  next  moraing  found  himself  a  prisoner.  Having 
abdicated  his  throne,  Louis  retired  to  Gratz,  in 
Styria,  and  to  that  private  mode  of  life  for  which  his 
character  fitted  him ;  his  name  continues  to  be  af- 
fectionately  remembered  in  Holland.  His  beautiful 
wife,  despite  the  fall  of  her  mother,  chose  to  fix  her 
residence  in  Paris,  where  she  once  more  shone  the 
brightest  Ornament  of  the  court.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  1810,  the  kingdom  of  Holland  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  French  empire ;  Amsterdam  taking 
xank  among  the  cities  next  after  Rorne. 
1  In  pursuance  of  the  same  stern  resolution  to 
allow  no  consideration  to  interfere  with  the  com« 
plete  and  effectual  establishment  of  the  Continental 
systern,  Buonaparte  shortly  afterward  annexed  the 
Hanse  towns,  Oldenburg*  and  tbe  whole  sea  coast  of 
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Germany,  from  the  frontier  of  Holland  to  that  of 
Denmark,  to  the  French  empire.  The  king  of  Prus- 
siawas  as  yet  in  no  conditionloremonstrate  against 
this  new  act  of  rapacity :  Opposition  from  any  other 
German  State  was  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

,  In  truth,  there  had  been,  for  several  years,  bot  one 
power  in  the  north  of  Europe  at  once  decidedly  ad- 
verse  in  spirit,  and  in  any  degree  indepeiident ;  and 
now,  to  all  appearance,  this  last  exception  also  was 
removed.  Gustavus  IV.,  king  of  Sweden,  had  per- 
eisted  in  his  original  hatred  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion,  and  of  Buonaparte,  in  Opposition  to  a  powerM 
partv  in  that  country,  who  eonsidered  the  conduct 
of  tneir  sovereign,  in  Standing  out  against  so  gigan- 
tic  an  enemy,  as  mere  obstinacy — in  fact,  as  insane* 
In  consequence  of  his  pertinacious  refusal  to  sub- 
mit  to  the  supreme  will  of  Napoleon,  the  Pomera- 
nian  provinces  and  Finland  had  been  lost  to  the 
kingdom,  The  monarch's  personal  behaviour  un- 
questionably  was  so  extravagant  as  to  furnish  fair 

Spunds  for  suspecting  him  of  mental  aberratio^, 
e  was  arrested  in  his  palace,  and,  an  act  of  abdi- 
cation  for  himself  and  his  children  being  extorted, 
was  deposed :  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Sudermania, 
was  cafted  to  the  throne  in  his  room,  as  Charles 
XIII.;  and,  amicable  relations  being  soon  esta- 
blished  between  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  the 
Tuilleries,  Pomerania  was  restored.  and  the  English. 
flag  and  commerce  banished  from  the  ports  of  Swe- 
den in  December,  1809. 

In  May,  1810,  the  prince  of  Augustenburg,  who 
had  been  recognised  as  heir  to  Charles  XIII.»  died 
suddenly:  and  the  choice  of  a  successor  was,  ao- 
cording  to  the  Constitution  of  Sweden,  to  depend  on 
the  vote  of  the  diet,  which  assembled  accordingly 
at  Orebro,  in  the  month  of  August  following, 

The  royal  house  (except  the  immediate  line  of  the 
deposed  king)  being  extinct,  many  candidates  were 
proposed;  and  among  others  the  king  of  Denmark 
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and  Norway,  upon  whom,  in  true  policy,  the  choice 
should  haVe  fallen,  as  in  that  case  a  State  capable 
of  baiancing  the  power  of  Russia  on  the  Baltic 
-might  have  been  Consolidated.  But  the  eyes  of  men 
were  turned  ahnost  exclusively  at  this  tirae  to  Napo- 
leon ;  and  in  the  hope  of  securing  his  friendship  and 
protection,  the  succession  was  at  last  proposed  to 
marshal  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and 
brother-in-law  to  Joseph  Buonaparte,  as  married  to 
that  Mademoiselle  Clery,  who  in  earty  days  had  re- 
ceived  Napoleon's  own  addresses.  The  marshal 
had  gained  good-wiil  by  his  moderation  and  justice, 
when  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Hanover 
and  Swedish  Pomerania,  after  these  countries  feil 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  consequence  of  the 
campaiffn  of  1806-7.  His  military  reputation  was 
high;  there  was  no  stain  on  his  private  character: 
and  there  was  one  circumstance  especially  in  his 
favour,  that  he  had  been  bred  a  Protestant,  and  might 
therefore  be  expected  to  conform,  without  scruple, 
to  the  established  church  of  Sweden.  But  the  chief 
recommendation  was,  without  doubt,  the  belief  of 
the  Swedish  diet  that  Bernadotte  stood  in  the  first 
rank  of  Napoleon's  favour. 

Napoleon,  however,had  never  forgiven  Bernadotte 
for  his  refusal  to  act  on  his  side  on  the  18th  Bru- 
maire.  He  thenceforth  considered  this  great  soldier 
of  the  republic  as  one  who  might  serve  the  emperor 
well,  because  in  doing  so  he  served  France,  but  who 
looked  to  himself  with  none  of  those  feelings  of 
personal  devotion  which  could  alone  entitle  a  sub- 
Ject  to  his  favour.  Bernadotte  had  been  distinguished 
in  the  army  before  Napoleon  himself  appeared  on 
the  great  theatre  of  events;  he  could  never  be 
classed  with  those  who  had  earned  all  their  distinc- 
tion  and  pre-eminence  under  the  banners  of  the  era- 

Eeror ;  he  had  an  existence  separate  and  his  own ; 
e  had  stood  aloof  at  the  great  and  decisive  crisis 
of  Napoleon's  fate;  he  might  be  trusted  and  em- 
'9 
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ployed,  afterward— he  coidd  never  be  loved.  Tue 
proposal  of  the  diet,  therefore,  was  the  reverse  of 
apreeahle  to  him  whose  favour  it  Was  expressly  de- 
signed  to  conciliate.  Bernadotte,  however,  was 
powerful  in  the  esteem  of  a  great  party  in  the  Freneh 
army,  as  well  as  among  the  old  republicans  of  the 
State:  to  have  interfered  against  him  would  have 
been  to  kindle  high  wrath  and  hatred  among  all 
those  officers  whö  belbnged  to  the  anti?Buonaparteaa 
period ;  and,  an  the  other  hand,  to  oppose  the  free* 
will  of  the  Swedes  would  have  appeared  extraord*- 
nary  conduct,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  who 
studiously  represented  himself  as  owing  every  thing 
to  the  free-wül  of  the  Freneh.  Sweden,  finally  was 
still  an  independent  State ;  and  the  events  of  the  pe- 
ninsola  were  likely  to  impress  the  emperor  with  a 
lively  sense  of  the  dangers  of  exciting  a  spirit  of 
national  aversion  at  the  other  extremity  of  Europe. 
Napoleon  eonsented  to  the  aeeeptance  of  the  prot- 
fered  dignity  by  Berhadotte.  The  marshal  was 
called  on  to  sign  a  dedaration,  ere  he  left  Paris,  that 
he  would  never  bear  arms  against  France.  He  re- 
jeeted  this  condition  as  incompatible  with  the  con- 
nexion  which  Napoleon  himself  had  just  sanetioned 
him  in  forming  with  another  State,  and  said  he  was 
sure  the  Suggestion  came  not  from  the  emperor,  who 
knew  what  were  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  but  from 
some  lawyer.  Napoleon  frowned  darkly,  and  an- 
swered  with  an  air  of  embarrassment,  "  60 ;  our 
destinies  are  about  to  be  falfilled."  Bernadotte  said 
he  had  not  heard  his  words  distinctly:  Napoleon 
repeated  thent;  and  they  parted.  Bernadotte  was 
reeeived  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome  at  Stockholm: 
and,  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  circumstancee 
under  which  Napoleon  had  dismissed  him,  the  Freneh 
alliance  continued  to  be  maintained.  The  private 
history  of  the  transaetion  was  not  likely  to  be  di- 
vulged  at  the  time ;  and  the  natural  as  well  as  uni- 
versal notion  was»  that  Sweden,  govemed  in  effeot 
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by  marshal  Bernadotte  as  crown-prince,  had  be- 
come  almost  as  mere  'a  dependence  of  France,  as 
Naples  under  king  Joachim  Murat,  or  Westphalia 
under  king  Jerome  Buonaparte. 

The  war,  meanwhile,  continued  without  interrup 
ticra  in  the  peninsula ;  whither,  but  for  his  mar- 
riage,  Napoleon  wonld  certainly  have  repaired  in 
person  after  the  peace  of  Schoenbrunn  leu  him  at 
ease  on  his  German  frontier.  Although  the  new 
aliiance  had  eharms  enough  to  detain  him  in  France, 
it  by  no  means  withdrew  his  attention  from  the  State 
of  that  fair  kingdom  which  still  mocked  Joseph  with 
the  shadow  of  a  crown.  In  the  operi  field,  indeed, 
the  French  appeared  everv  where  triumphant,  ex- 
cept  only  where  the  British  force  from  Portugal  in« 
terfered,  and  in  almost  every  district  of  Spam  the 
fortresses  were  in  their  hands ;  yet  the  spirit  of  the 
people  remained  wholly  nnsubdued.  The  invaders 
could  not  count  an  inch  of  soil  their  own  beyond 
their  ontposts.  Their  troops  continued  to  be  ha- 
rassed  and  thinned  by  the  indomitable  gverülas  or 
partfcan  companies;  and,  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  their  strongest  garrisons,  the  peo- 
ple assembied  to  vote  for  representatives  in  the 
cortes,  whieh  had  at  last  been  summoned  to  meet 
in  Cadiz,  there  to  settle  the  national  government, 
during  the  kingf  s  absence,  on  a  regulär  footing. 

The  battle  of  Ocaüa  left  the  central  part  ofSpain 
whoiiy  undefended  5  and  Soult,  Victor,  and  Mortier, 
forcüig  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  made  them- 
seives  masters,  early  in  the  year,  of  Jaen,  Cordova, 
Grenada,  Malaga,  and  SeviUe  itself.  Cadiz,  to 
whieh  the  central  Junta  had  ere  this  retired,  was  now 
garrisoned  by  a  large  Spanish  force,  including  the 
army  of  Estreraadara,  ander  the  duke  d'Albuquerque, 
and  a  considerable  detachment  of  English  troops 
from  Gibraltar;  and  SouH  sat  down  before  the  place 
in  form.  Could  he'  have  taken  Cadiz,  no  fortress 
of  importaneo  would  have  remained  with  the  pa- 
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triots  in  the  south  of  Spain :  but  the  strength  of  the 
Situation,  and  the  ready  aceess  to  the  sea  and  Gib- 
raltar, rendered  all  his  efforts  vain. 

On  the  eastern  side-of  Spain  Suchet  defeated  tbe 
Spanish  general  O'Donnell  under  the  walls  of  Os- 
talric,  and  took  afterward  that  town,  Lerida,  Mequi- 
neza,  and  Tortosa.  But  Valencia  once  more  re- 
pelled  the  invaders.    After  a  bloody  safly  of  the  in* 

,  habitants,  Suchet  withdrew  from  before  the  walls. 

]  It  was  on  the  Portuguese  side,  however,  that  the 
events  of  most  importance  occurred.  It  was  there 
that  the  disgraces  of  Vimiero  and  Talaveyra  must 
be  avenged:  and  there  accordingly  Napoleon  had 
directed  his  chief  force  to  be  set  in  motion.  Mas- 
sena  (prince  of  Essling),  second  oiily  to  himself  in 
reputation,  took  the  command,  early  in  the  season, 
of  "  the  army  of  Portugal,"  at  least  100,000  streng., 
and  whose  commission  it  was  to  drive  the  English 
leopardz,  and  the  Stapoy  General  (as>  ignorant  of  the 
future,  Buonaparte  at  this  time  called  Wellington) 
into  the  sea.  To  this  gigantic  army  that  leader 
could  oppose  at  most  20,000  British  troops;  but 
30,000  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  been  so  well 
trained  by  general  Beresford,  that  they  were  beld 
not  unworthy  of  fighting  by  the  side  of  Englishmen. 
Still  lord  Wellingtons  whole  force  was  barely  half 
that  of  Massena ;  and  his  Operations  were  neeessariry 
confined  to  the  defensive.  He  had  no  means  to  pre- 
vent  the  French  marshal  from  taking  Oviedo  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo — almost  in  his  sight;  but  com- 
menced  his  retreat,  and  condueted  it  with  a  coolness 
and  precision  which  not  a  little  disconcerted  the 
pursuers.  They  at  length  ventured  to  attack  the 
English  on  their  march.  On  the  27th  September 
they  charged  in  five  columns,  on  the  heights  of  Bu- 
saco,  and  were  driven  back  with  such  terrible  car- 
nage  that  no  further  assault  was  threatened.  Mas» 
sena  kept  advancing,  step  by  step,  as  Wellington 
withdrew,  not  doubting  that  his  eaeray  would  est 
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bark  as  soon  as  he  reached  Lisbon,  and  leave  him  in 
quiet  possession  of  that  capital  and  the  rieh  country 
around.  His  surprise  was  great  when  lord  Welling- 
ton at  last  halted  on  the  lines  of  the  Torres  Vedras, 
which  had  by  this  time  been  so  strengthened,  that  even 
in  inferior  hands  they  might  have  been  considered 
impregnable.  This  formidable  position,  extending 
about  twelve  leagues  between  the  sea  and  the  Tagus, 
placed  the  port  of  Lisbon  and  ttie  adjacent  territory 
in  the  secure  possession  of  the  English  general 
Ma8senamight  flatter  his  master  with  the  announce- 
ment  that  he  was  besieging  Lisbon ;  but  in  reality 
His  own  army  very  soon  suffered  all  the  ineon- 
Teniences  and  privatum«,  of  a  besieged  garrison. 
The  country  around  him  had  been  laid  waste:  every 
Portugiese  peasant  was  a  deadly  enemy.  To  ad- 
vance  was  impossible,  and  there  was  infinite  diffi- 
culty  in  keeping  his  Communications  open  behincL 
Thus,  during  many  montha,  the  two  axmies  lay  face 
to  face  ia  i&action* 


<~\ 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Evtnts  of  the  Tear  1811— Birth  of  the  King  of  Roma— Disgrau  of 
Fonehi—Diseontents  in  France— Relation*  toith  Russia — Liceneo 
System— Napoleon  vrepares  for  War  with  Russia— The  Campaigm 
in  the  Pcninsula—Masscna's  Retreat—Battle  of  FuenUs  D'Onor— 
Lord  Wellington  blockades  Ciudad  Rodrigo—Retreats— Joseph  m&hes 
to  abdkate. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1811,  Napoleon^  wishes 
were  crowned  by  the  birth  of  a  son.  The  birth  was 
a  difiicult  one,  and  the  nerves  of  the  medical  attend- 
ant  were  shaken.  "  She  is  but  a  woman,"  said  the 
emperor,  who  was  present,  "  treat  her  as  you  would 
a  bourgeoise  of  the  Kue  St.  Denis."  The  accoucheur 
at  a  subsequent  moment  withdrew  Napoleon  from 
the  couch,  and  demanded  whether,  in  case  one  k/e 
must  be  sacrificed,  he  should  prefer  the  mother'ff  or 
the  child's.  "The  mothei*s,w  he  answered;  "it  is 
her  right !"  At  length  the  child  appeared,  bat  with- 
out  any  sign  of  life.  After  the  lapse  of  some  ramutes 
a  feeble  cry  was  heard,  and  Napoleon,  entering  the 
antechamber  in  which  the  high  functionarit«  of  the 
State  were  assembled,  announced  the  evenl  in  these 
words ;  "  It  is  a  king  of  Rome." 

The  birth  of  the  heir  of  Napoleon  was  received 
with  as  many  demonstrations  of  loyal  er.thusiasm 
as  had  ever  attended  that  of  a  dauphin,  yet,  from 
what  has  been  said  as  to  the  lieht  in  wbith  various 
Parties  of  men  in  France  from  Sie  beginning  viewed 
the  Austrian  alliance,  it  may  be  sufficiently  tnferred 
that  the  joy  on  this  occasion  was  far  from  universal. 
The  royalists  considered  the  event  as  fatal  to  the 
last  hopes  of  the  Bourbons :  the  ambitious  generals 
despaired  of  any  future  dismemberment  of  the  em- 
pire :  the  old  republicans,  who  had  endured  Buona« 
parte's  despotic  power  as  the  nrogeny  of  the  revo.- 
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lutiori,  looked  forward  with  deep  disgust  to  the  rule 
of  a  dynasty  proud  of  sharing  the  blood  of  the  haugh- 
tiest  of  all  the  royal  houses  of  Europe,  and  conse- 
quently  more  likely  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  liftle  band  of  hereditary  sovereigns  than  with 
the  people.  Finally,  the  title,  M  King  of  Rorae,"  put 
an  end  to  the  fond  hopes  of  the  Italians,  who  had 
been  taught  by  Napoleon  to  expect  that,  after  his 
death,  their  country  should  possess  a  government 
separate  from  France ;  nor  could  the  same  title  fail 
to  excite  some  bitter  feelings  in  the  Austrian  court, 
whose  heir-apparent  under  the  old  empire  had  been 
styled  commv,nly  "  the  King  of  the  Romans."  For 
the  present,  however,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
event  was  naturally  looked  on  as  adding  much 
strength  to  the  throne  of  Napoleon, 
I  He,  thus  called  on  to  revie w  with  new  seriousness 
the  whole  condition  and  prospects  of  his  empire, 
eppears  to  have  feit  very  distinctly  that  neither  could 
be  secure,  unless  an  end  were,  by  some  means,  put 
to  the  war  with  England.  However  he  might  per- 
mit  himself  to  sneer  at  his  great  enemy  in  his  public 
addresses  from  the  throne,  and  in  his  bulletins,  Na- 
poleon had  too  much  strength  of  mind  not  to  despise 
those  who,  in  any  of  their  private  Communications, 
had  the  meanness  to  affect  acquiescence  in  such 
views.  "When  Denon  brought  him,  after  the  battie 
of  Wagram,  the  design  of  a  medal,  representing  an 
eagle  strangling  a  leopard,  Buonaparte  rebuked  and 
dismissed  the  flatterer.  u  What,"  said  he,  "  stran- 
gling  the  leopard !  There  is  not  a  spot  of  the  sea 
on  which  the  eagle  dares  show  himself.  This  is 
base  adulation.  It  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth 
to  represent  the  eagle  as  choked  by  the  leopard." 

He  scnt  a  private  messenger  to  London  to  ascer- 
tain  from  personal  communication  with  the  mar- 
quis  Wellesley,  then  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
on  what  terms  the  English  government  would  con- 
tent to  open  a  formal  negotiation;  but  this  attempt 
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Was  baffled  by  a  Singular  cireumstance.  Fouch6* 
having  derived  new  audacity  from  the  results  of  his 
extraordinary  conversation  with  Josephine,  on  the 
subject  of  the  divorce,  had  ventured  to  send  a  de- 
pendent  of  hui  own  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  lord  Wellesley  on  the  question  of  pre- 
liminaries ;  not  doubting  that  could  he  give  distinet 
Information  on  this  head  to  bis  raaster,  without 
having  in  any  degree  compromised  the  imperial  dig« 
nity,  the  service  would  be  considered  as  most  valu- 
able.  But  lord  Wellesley  beset,  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  very  delicate  topic,  by  two  different 
persons,  neither  of  whora  produced  any  proper  cre« 
dentials,  and  who  denied  all  knowledge  of  each 
other,  conceired,  very  naturally,  that  they  were 
mere  adventurers,  if  not  spies,  and  at  cmce  broke 
off  his  Communications  with  botb*  Napoleon,  on 
discovering  this  mtrigue,  summoned  Fouche  to  his* 
presence.  "So,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  find  you  make 
peace  and  war  without  Consulting  me."  He  wai 
dismissed  from  the  ministry  of  police,  and  sent  inte 
an  honourable  banishment,  as  governor  of  Roms 
Fouche's  presomption  had  been  great :  but  long  er* 
now  Napoleon  was  weary,  not  of  him  only,  but  of 
Taüeyrand,  and  indeed  of  all  those  ministers  who, 
having  reached  eminent  Station»  before  he  himself 
acquired  the  supreme  power,  preserved  in  their 
manner  of  transacting  business,  and  especiallv  of 
offering  advice,  any  traces  of  that  period  in  which 
Frenchmen  flattered  themselves  they  were  free. 
The  warning»  which  he  had  reeeived,  when  about 
to  commence  his  atrocious  proceedlngs  against 
Spain,  were  remembered  with  the  higher  resent- 
ment,  as  the  course  of  events  in  that  cpuntryv  month 
afiter  month,  and  year  after  year,  confirmed  the  ac- 
curaey  of  the  foresjght  which  he  had  contemned. 
This  naughty  spirit  could  not  endure  the  presence 
of  the  man  who  could  be  supposed  to  fancy  that,  even 
in  one  poiut,  he  had  had  the  better  of  his  master 
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This  disgrace  of  Fouchfc  was  certainly  a  very  un- 
populär measure.  The  immediate  cause  of  it  could 
Hot  be  divulged,  and  the  minister  was  considered  als 
having  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  honesty  of  his  remon- 
strances  on  the  Spanish  invasion,  and  the  increased 
rigour  of  the  emperor's  domestic  administration. 
It  was  about  this  time  that,  in  addition  to  the  Castle 
of  Vincennes,  nine  new  state-prisons  were  esta- 
blished  in  France ;  and  the  number  of  persona  con- 
fined  in  these  receptacles,  on  Warrants  signed  by 
the  emperor  and  his  slavish  priyy  Council,  far  ex- 
ceeded  those  condemned  to  similar  usage  in  any 
fecent  period  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  under  the 
lettre»  du  caehet  of  the  sovereign.  These  were 
proofs,  not  tobe  mistaken,  of  the  growth  of  political 
disaffection.  In  truth,  the  continental  System,  the 
terrible  waste  of  life  occasioned  by  the  late  cam- 
paigns  in  Poland  and  Äustria,  and  the  constant  de- 
mands,  both  on  the  treasure  and  the  blood  of  Frence, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  apparently  interminable 
war  in  the  peninsula— these  were  evils  which  could 
not  exist  without  alienating  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  police  filled  the  ears  of  the  emperor  with  reports 
of  men's  private  conversation.  Citizens  were  daily 
removed  from  their  families,  and  buried  in  reraote 
and  inaccessible  dungeons,  for  no  reason  but  that 
ihey  had  dared  to  speak  what  the  immense  majority 
of 'their  neighbours  thought.  Lucien  Buonaparte, 
heart-sickened  at  the  contemplation  of  his  brother's 
tyranny,  fled  from  France  into  Italy,  and  thence  to 
England,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  several 
years.  The  total  slavery  of  the  press,  its  audacious 
lies,  and  more  audacious  silence,  insulted  the  com- 
mon sense  of  all  men.  Disaffection  was  secretly, 
but  rapidly,  eating  into  the  heart  of  his  power;  and 
yet,  as  if  blinded  to  all  consequences  by  some  angry 
mfliction  of  Heaven,  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Na- 
poleon was  already  tempting  another  great  foreign 
enemy  into  the  field. 

Vol.  IL— K 
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When*  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  informed  of 

Buonaparte's  approaching  nuptials  with  the  Austrian 
princess,  his  first  exclamation  was, (( Then  the  nexfc 
thing  will  be  to  drive  us  back  into  our  forest»."  In 
truth,  the  Conferences  of  Erfurt  had  but  skinned  over 
a  wo  und,  which  nothing  couldhave  cured  but  a  total 
alteration  of  Napoleon  s  policy.  The  Russian  na» 
tion  suffered  so  much  from  the  Continental  syitem,  that 
the  sovereign  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  relax 
the  decrees  drawn  up  at  Tilsit  in  the  spirit  of  those 
of  Berlin  and  Milan.  Oertain  harbours  were  opened 
partially  for  the  admission  of  colonial  produce,  and 
the  export  of  native  productions ;  and  there  ensued 
a  series  of  indignant  reclamations  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  and  naughty  evasions  on  that  of  the 
czar,  which,  ere  long,  satisfied  all  near  observers  thai 
Russia  would  not  be  slow  to  avail  herseif  of  any 
favourable  opportunity  of  once  more  appealing  to 
arms.  The  Spanish  insurrection,  backed  by  the 
victories  of  lord  Wellington,  must  have  roused  alike 
the  hope  and  the  pride  of  a  young  and  ambitious 
prince,  placed  at  the  head  of  so  great  a  nation ;  the 
inference  naturally  drawn  from  Napoleon' 8  marriage 
into  the  house  of  Austria  was,  that  the  whole  power 
of  that  monarchy  would,  henceforth*  act  in  uniso» 
with  his  views, — in  other  words,  that  were  the  pe- 
ninsula  once  thoroughly  subdued,  the  whole  of 
western  Europe  would  be  at  his  command,  (or  any 
Service  he  might  please  to  dictate.  It  woold  have 
been  astonishing  lf,  under  such  circumstanees,  the 
ministers  of  Alexander  had  not  desired  to  bring  their 
disputes  with  Paris  to  a  close,  ere  Napoleon  should 
have  leisure  to  consummate  the  conquest  of  Spain* 
During  the  summerof  1811,  then,  the  relations  of 
these  two  governments  were  becoming  every  day 
more  dubious ;  and  when  towards  the  close  of  it,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  published  a  rescxipt,  granting  a 
free  passage  through  his  territories  to  the  troops  of 
his  son-in-law,  England,  ever  watchful  of  the  move- 
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ments  of  her  great  enemy,  perceived  clearly  that 
she  was  about  to  have  an  ally. 

From  the  moment  in  which  the  Russian  govern- 
ment  began  to  reclaim  seriously  against  certain  parts 
of  his  conduct,  Buonaparte  increased  by  degrees  his 
military  force  in  the  north  of  Germany  and  the 
grand  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  and  advanced  consider- 
able  bodies  of  troops  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  czar's 
Polish  frontier.  These  preparations  were  met  by 
some  similar  movements  on  the  other  side;  ye% 
during  many  months,  the  hope  of  terminating  the 
differences  by  negotiation  was  not  abandoned.  The 
Russian  complaints,  at  length,  assumed  a  regulär 
shape,  and  embraced  three  distinct  heads,  viz. : — 

First,  the  extension  of  the  territories  of  the  dutchy 
of  Warsaw,  under  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrunn.  This 
alarmed  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  reviving 
the  notion  of  Polish  independence,  and  Buonaparte 
was.  in  vain  ufged  to  give  his  public  guarantee  that 
no  national  government  should  be  re-established  in 
the  dismemberedkingdom: 

Second,  the  annexation  of  the  dutchy  of  Olden- 
burg to  the  Freneh  empire,  by  that  ediet  of  Napoleon 
which  prodaimed  his  seizure  of  the  whole  sea-coast 
of  Germany,  between  Holland  and  the  Baltic. 
Oldenburg,  the  hereditary  territory  of  the  emperor 
Alexanders  bre**»«r-in-law,  had  been  expressly  gua- 
ranteed  to  that  prince  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  Na- 
poleon was  asked  to  indemnify  the  ejected  duke  by 
the  cession  of  Dantzic,  or  some  other  territory  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  grand  dutchy  of  Warsaw; 
but  this  he  declined,  thoughhe  professed  his  willing- 
aess  to  give  some  compensation  elsewhere : 

Thirdly,  the  czar  alleged,and  most  truly,  that  the 
State  of  his  country  made  it  altogether  necessary 
that  the  regulations  of  the  continental  System  should 
be  dispensed  with  in  this  instance,  and  declared  that 
he  could  no  longer  submit  to  see  the  commerce  of 
an  üidependent  empire  trammelled  for  the  purpose 
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of  serving  the  policy  of  a  foreign  power.    Buona- 

l^arte  admitted  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  modify 
the  System  compkined  of,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  \^ould  be  found  possible  to  devise  some  middle 
course  by  which  the  commercial  interests  of  France 
and  Russia  might  be  reconciled.  His  meaning  pro- 
bably  was,  that,  if  their  other  düferences  could  be 
arranged,  this  part  of  the  dispute  might  be  settled 
by  admitting  the  czar  to  adept,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  a  device  which  he  himself 
had  already  had  recourse  to  on  a  large  scale,  for 
counteracting  the  baneful  effects  of  his  own  favourite 
System,  in  his  own  immediate  territories.  Napoleon 
had  soon  discovered  that,  to  exclude  English  goods 
and  colonial  produce  entirely,  was  actually  impos 
sible ;  and  seeing  that,  either  with  or  without  his 
assent,  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  would,  in 
one  way  or  other,  continne  to  be  violated,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might at least  engross  the greaterpart 
of  the  profits  of  the  forbidden  traffic  himself.  This 
he  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  System 
of  custom*house  regulations,  under  which  persona 
desirous  to  import  English  produce  into  France 
might  purchase  the  imperial  bcense  for  so  doing, 
A  very  considerable  relaxation  in  the  pemieious 
influence  of  the  Berlin  code  was  the  reswt  of  this 
device ;  and  a  proportional  increase  of  the  emperor's 
revenue  attended  it.  In  after  days,  however,  he 
always  spoke  of  this  license-system  as  one  of  the 
few  great  mistakes  of  his  administration.  Some 
petty  riots  among  the  manufacturinp  population  ol 
the  county  of  Derby  were  magnified  in  his  eyes  into 
Symptoms  of  an  approaching  revolution  in  England ; 
the  consequence,  as  he  flattered  himself,  of  the 
misery  inmcted  on  his  great  enemv  by  the  "  Conti- 
nental system;n  and  to  the  end  he  continued  to 
think  that,  had  he  resisted  the  temptation  to  enrich 
his  own  exchequer  by  the  produce  of  licenses,  such 
mu*t  have  been  the  ultimate  issue  of  his  original 
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scheme.  It  was,  however,  by  admitting  Alexander 
to  a  share  in  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  license- 
system,  that  he  seems  to  have  thought  the  com« 
mercial  part  of  his  dispute  with  Russia  might  be 
accommodated. 

And,  indeed,  had  there  been  no  cause  of  quarrel 
between  these  powers,  except  what  äppeared  on  the 
face  of  their  negotiations,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  an  accommodation  might  have  been  effected. 
The  simple  truth  was,  that  the  czar,  from  the  hour 
of  Maria  Louisa's  marriage,  feit  a  perfect  conviction 
that  the  diminution  of  the  Russian  power  in  the 
north  of  Europe  would  form  the  next  great  object 
of  Napoleon's  ambition.  His  subsequent  proceed- 
ings,  in  regard  to  Holland,  Oldenburg,  and  dther 
territories,  and  the  distribution  of  his  troops  in  Po- 
merania  and  Poland,  could  not  fail  to  strengthen 
Alexander  in  this  view  of  the  case ;  and,  if  war 
must  come,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
policy  of  bringing  it  on  ere  Austria  had  entirely 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  campaign  of  Wa- 
gram, and,  above  all,  while  the  peninsula  continued 
to  occupy  200,000  of  Buonaparte's  troops. 

Before  we  retura  to  the  war  in  Portugal  (the  de- 
tails  of  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Wellington, 
rather  than  of  Napoleon),  we  may  here  notice  very 
briefly  one  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
exiled  family  of  Spain.  It  affords  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  degradation  of  the  old  king  and  queen 
that  these  personages  voluntarily  traveiled  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  mingling  in  the  crowd  of  cour- 
tiers  congratulating  their  deceiver  and  spoiler  on 
the  dirth  of  the  king  of  Rome.  Their  daughter,  the 
queen  of  Etruria,  appears  to  have  been  the  least 
degenerate  of  the  race ;  and  she  accordingly  met 
with  the  cruellest  treatment  from  the  hand  which 
her  parents  were  thus  mean  enough  to  kiss.  She 
had  been  deprived  of  her  kingdom  at  the  period  of 
the  «hamoful  scenes  of  Bayonne  in  1807,  on  pretext 
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that  that  kingdom  woold  afford  the  most  suitable  in. 
demnification  for  her  brother  Ferdinand  on  his  ces- 
sion  to  Buonaparte  of  hui  rights  in  Spam,  and  with 
the  promise  of  being  prorided  for  ebewhere.  Thi» 
promise  to  the  sister  was  no  more  thought  of  after- 
ward than  the  original  scheine  for  the  lndemnifiea- 
tipn  of  the  brqtfier.  Tuscany  became  a  French  de* 
partment*  Ferdinand  was  sent  a  pnsoner  to  the 
castle  of  Valen$ay— a  seat  of  Talleyrand— and  the, 
af ter  remaining  for  some  time  with  her  parents,  took 
up  her  residence,  as  a  private  person,  under  turvcü- 
lance,  at  Nice.  Alarmed  by  the  severity  with  which 
the  police  watched  her,  the  qoeen  at  length  made  an 
attempt  to  escape  to  England*  Her  agents  wem 
discovered:  triea  by  a  military  commission,  and 
shot ;  and  the  unfortunate  lady  herseif  confined  in  a 
Roman  monastery.  A  plan  for  the  liberation  of  Fer- 
dinand was  about  the  same  time  detected  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  French  police:  the  real  agent 
being  arrested,  a  pretender,  assuming  his  name  and 
credentials,  made  his  way  into  Yalencay,  but  Ferdi- 
nand was  either  too  cunning,  or  too  timid,  to  incur 
this  danger;  revealing  to  his  jailers  the  proposal* 
of  the  stranger,  he  escaped  the  snare  laid  for  him, 
and  thus  cheated  Napoleon  of  a  pretext  for  removing 
bim  also  to  some  Itahan  cell. 

During  four  months  after  lord  Wellington'»  fe- 
mous  retreat  terminated  in  nis  occupation  of  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  Massena  lay  encamped  be- 
fore  that  positkm,  in  vain  practising  every  artifice 
which  consummate  skill  could  suggest  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  drawing  the  British  army  back  into  the  field. 
He  attempted  to  turn  first  the  one  flank  of  the  Posi- 
tion, and  then  the  other ;  but  at  either  point  he  round 
his  antagonist's  preparations  perfecta  Meantime,  his 
communicationwith  Spain  was  becoming  every  day 
more  and  more  difficult,  and  the  enmity  of  the  pea* 
santry  was  so  inveterate  that  his  troops  began  to 
suffer  Brach  fron»  want  of  provisions.    Massena  al 
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length  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat;  and  if 
he  executed  the  military  Haovement  with  masterly 
tbility,  he  for  ever  disgraced  his  nague  by  the  hör« 
rible  license  which  he  permitted  to  his  soldiery, 
JEvery  crime  of  which  man  iß  eapablc~every  bru- 
tality  whieh  can  dishonour  rational  beiugs— must 
be  recorded  in  the  narrative  of  that  fearful  march, 
Age,  rank,  sex,  character,  were  alike  contemned ;  it 
seemed  as  if,  maddened  with  a  devilish  rage,  these 
ferocious  bands  were  resolved  to  min  the  country 
which  they  could  not  possess,  and  to  exterminate, 
as  far  as  was  in  theur  power,  the  population  which 
they  could  neither  concüiate  nor  subdue. 

Lord  Wellington  followed  hard  on  their  footsteps 
until  they  were  beyond  the  Portuguese  frontier* 
within  it  they  had  left  only  one  garrispn— at  AI- 
meida/and  of  this  town  the  siege  was  immediately 
formed;  while  Wellington  himself  invested  the 
streng  Spanish  city  and  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
But  Massena,  on  regaining  communication  with  the 
French  armies  in  Oastile,  swelled  his  numbers  so 
much  thät  he  ventured  to  resume  the  offensive« 
Lord  Wellington  could  not  maintain  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  face  pf  such  an  army  as  Mas- 
sena had  now  assembled ;  but  when  the  marshal  in- 
öücated  his  wishes  to  bring  on  battle,  he  disdained 
to  decline  the  invitation.  The  armies  met  at 
Fuentes  d'Onor,  on  the  6th  May,  1811,  and  the 
French  were  once  more  defeated.  The  garrison 
of  Almeida  contrived  to  escape  across  the  frontier, 
ere  the  siege,  which  had  been  interrupted,  could  be* 
renewed.  Portugal  remained  in  a  miserable  State 
of  exhaustion  indeed,  but  altogether  delivered  of  her 
invaders ;  and  Napoleon,  as  if  resolved  that  each 
of  his  marshals  in  succession  should  have  the  op- 
portunity  of  measuring  himself  against  lord  Wel-  ; 
lington,  now  sent  Marmont  to  displace  Massena« 

Soult,  meanwhile,  had  advanced  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Portugal  from  Estremadura,  and  obtained 
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possensioii  of  Badajos,  tmdcr  circtimstances  whieh 
lord  Wellington  considered  as  highly  disgraceful  to 
the  Spanish  garrison  of  that  important  place,  and 
the  armies  which  ought  to  "have  been  ready  to  cover 
it.  On  the  other  band,  an  English  corps,  under  ge- 
neral  Graham,  sallied  out  of  Cadiz,  and  were  victo- 
rioufl  in  a  brilliant  affair  on  the  heights  of  Barossa, 
21  front  of  that  besieged  city. 

As  concerned  the  Spanish  armies,  the  superiority 
•f  the  French  had  been  abondantly  maintained  du- 
ring  this  campaign ;  and  it  might  still  be  said  that 
king  Joseph  was  in  military  possession  of  all  bat 
some  Fragments  of  his  kingdom.  But  the  influence 
pf  the  English  victories  was  by  no  means  limited 
to  the  Portugiese,  whose  territory  they  had  de- 
Hvered.  They  breathed  new  ardour  into  the  Spanish 
people ;  the  guerilla  warfare,  trampled  down  in  one 
spot  only  to  start  up  in  fifty  others,  raged  more  and 
more  widely,  as  well  as  fiercely,  over  the  surface  of 
ihe  country :  the  French  troops  lost  more  lives  in 
this  incessant  stroggle,  wherein  no  glory  could  be 
achieved,  than  in  any  similar  period  spent  in  a  regu- 
lär campaign:  and  Joseph  Buonaparte,  while  the 
question  of  peaee  or  war  with  Russia  was  yet  unde- 
cided,  became  so  weary  of  his  Situation,  that  he 
earnegtly  entreated  Napoleon  to  place  the  crown  of 
Spain  on  some  other  head. 
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Lord  Wellington  had  now  complete  possession 
of  Portugal ;  and  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  that  king- 
dom,  ready  to  act  on  the  offensive  within  Spain, 
whenever  the  distribution  of  the  French  arraies 
should  seein  to  offer  a  fit  opportumty.  Learning 
that  Marmont  had  sent  considerahle  reinforcements 
to  Sachet,  in  Valencia,  he  instantly  resolved  to  ad- 
vance  and  once  more  besiege  Ciuoad  Rodrigo.  He 
re-appeared  before  that  strong  fortress  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1812,  and  carried  it  by  Storni  on  the 
19th,  four  days  before  Marmont  could  collect  a  force 
ade^uate  for  its  relief.  He  instantly  repaired  the 
fortifications,  intrusted  the  place  to  a  Spanish  gar- 
rison,  and  repaired  in  person  to  the  southem  part 
of  the  Portaguese  frontier,  which  required  his  at- 
tention in  consequence  of  that  miserable  misconduet 
of  the  Spaniards  which  had  enabled  the  French  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Badajos  in  the  pre* 
ceding  year.  He  appeared  before  that  city  on  the 
16th  Maroh,  and  in  twenty  days  took  it  also.  The 
loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  in  these  rapid  sieges,  was 
very  great ;  but  they  were  gained  by  a  general  at  the 
head  of  at  most  50,000  men,  in  despite  of  an  enemy 
mustering  at  least  80,000 ;  and  the  results  were  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  English  cause.  Mar* 
mont,  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Sie  second  fortress, 
immediately  retreated  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  which  he  had  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
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regain;  and  Soult,  who  had  arrived  from  before 
Cadiz  just  in  time  to  see  the  British  flag  motmted 
on  the  towers  of  Badajos,  retired  in  like  manner. 
The  English  general  hastened  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  advantage,  by  breaking  up  the  only  bridge 
by  which  Marmont  and  Soult  could  now  communi- 
cate ;  and,  having  effected  this  object  early  in  May, 
marched  in  June  to  Salamanca,  took  the  forts  there, 
and  800  prisoners,  and — Marmont  retiring  as  he 
advanced— hung  on  his  rear  until  he  reached  the 
Douro. 

I  Marmont  was  now  joined  by  Bonnet's  army  from 
Asturias,  and  thus  once  more  recovered  a  decided 
superiority  in  numbers.  Wellington  accordingly 
retired  in  his  turn ;  and  for  some  days  the  two  hos- 
tile  armies  moved  in  parallel  lines,  orten  within  half 
cannon  shot,  each  waiting  for  some  mistake  of  which 
advantage  might  be  taken.  The  weather  was  all  the 
while  intensely  hot ;  numbers  fainted  on  the  march; 
and  when  any  rivulet  was  in  vie w,  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  the  men  in  their  ranks.  On  the  evening  of  the 
Slst  July,  Wellington  and  Marmont  lay  in  füll  view 
of  each  other,  on  two  opposite  rising  grounds  near 
Salamanca ;  a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  rain  came 
on,  and  during  the  whole  night  the  sky  was  bright 
with  lightning.  Wellington  was  at  table  when  he 
received  intelligence  that  his  adversary  wasextend- 
ing  his  left, — with  the  purpose  of  coming  between 
him  and;  Ciudad  Rodngo.  He  rose  in  haste« 
exclaiming,  "  Marmont's  good  genius  has  forsaken 
him,"  and  was  instantly  on  horseback.  The  great 
battle  of  Salamanca  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  July. 
The  French  were  attacked  on  the  point  which  Mar- 
mont's  movement  leftwards  had  weakened,  and  sus- 
tained  a  signal  defeat.  The  commander-in-chief 
himself  lost  an  arm :  7000  prisoners,  eleven  guns, 
and  two  eagles  were  taken;  and  it  was  only  the 
coming  on  of  nierht  that  saved  the  army  from  utter 
deßtruciion     Wellington  pursued  the  flying  enemy 
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as  far  as  Valladolid,  and  then  re-crossing  the  Dduro* 
marched  upon  Madrid.  King  Joseph  fled  once  more 
at  his  approach,  and  the  EngLish  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  capital  of  Spain« 

Lord  Wellington  had  thus  ventured  to  place  him* 
seif  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  with  at  most  60,000  men, 
well  knowing  that  the  French  arraies  in  the  penin* 
sula  still  mustered  at  the  least  150,000,  in  the  expec- 
tation  that  so  spirited  a  movement,  coming  after  the 
glorious  successes  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajos,  and 
Salamanca,  would  effectually  stimulate  the  Spanish 
generale.  Ballasteros  in  particular,  he  doubted  not, 
would  at  least  take  care  to  occupy  all  the  attention 
pf  Soult»  and  prevent  that  able  general  from  advanc- 
iny  out  of  the  south.  But  the  Spaniard's  egregious 
pride  took  üre  at  the  notion  of  being  directed  by  an 
Englishman,  and  he  suffered  Soult  to  break  up  the 
siege  of  Cadiz,  and  retire  with  all  his  army  un- 
disturbed  towards  the  Sierra  Morena.  Lord  Wel- 
lington, incensed  at  this  folly,  was  constrained  to 
divide  his  army.  Leaving  half  at  Madrid,  unddr  Sir 
R.  Hill,  to  check  Soult,  he  himself  marched  with 
the  others  for  Burgos,  by  taking  which  grcat  city 
he  judged  he  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  overawe 
effectually  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Marmont. 
He  invested  Burgos  accordingly  on  tue  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  continued  the  siege  during  üre  weeks, 
until  Soult,  with  a  superior  force,  began  to  threaten 
Hill,  and  (Marmont's  successor)  Clausel,  having 
also  received  great  reinforcements,  appeared  ready 
to  resume  the  offensive.  Lord  Wellington  then 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Burgos,  and  commenced  his 
retreat.  He  was  joined  in  the  course  of  it  by  Hill, 
and  Soult  and  Clausel  then  effected  their  junction 
also,  in  his  rear— their  troops  being  nearly  double  his 
numbers.  He  retired  leisurely  and  deliberately  as 
far  as  Ciudad  Rodrigo — and  thus  closed  the  penin- 
sular campaign  of  1813.  But  in  sketching  its  pro« 
gress  we  have  lost  sight  for  a  moment  of  die  still 
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migbtier  movement«  in  which  Napoleon  was  per* 
sonally  engaged  upon  another'scene  of  action» 

It  ha«  already  been  mentioned  that  before  the 
year  1811  reached  it»  close,  the  approach  of  a  rup* 
ture  with  Russia  was  sufficiently  indicated  in  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  granting  a  free  pas- 
sage  through  his  territories  to  the  armies  of  his  son* 
in-law»  However,  during  several  raonths  fbllowing* 
the  negotiations  between  the  czar  and  Napoleon 
continued $  and  more  than  once  there  appeared  con* 
siderable  likelihood  of  their  finding  an  amicable  ter- 
mination.  The  tidings  of  lord  Wellington9»  suc* 
eesses  at  Ciudad  ttodriga  and  Badajos  were  cal* 
culated  to  temper  the  ardour  of  Buonaparte's  pre- 
Bnmption ;  and  for  a  moment  he  seems  to  hare  feit 
the  necessity  of  bringimr  the  atfairs  of  the  peninsula 
to  a  point,  ere  he  should  renture  to  involve  himself 
in  another  warfare.  He,  in  effect,  opened  a  commu- 
nication  with  the  English  government,  when  the 
fall  of  Badajos  was  announced  to  him ;  but  ere  the 
negotiation  had  proceeded  many  Steps,  his  pride  re* 
turned  on  him  in  its  original  obstinacy,  and  the  re- 
newed  demand  that  Joseph  should  be  recognised  as 
king  of  Spain  abruptly  closed  the  intercourse  of  the 
diplomatists» 

'  Such  being  the  State  of  the  peninsula,  and  all 
hope  of  an  accommodation  with  England  at  an  end, 
itmighthavebeen  expected  that  Napoleon  should 
have  spared  no  effbrt  to  accommodate  his  diffe- 
rences  with  Russia,  or,  if  a  struggle  must  come,  to* 
prepare  for  it  by  placing  his  relations  with  the 
other  powers,  capable  of  interfering  on  one  aide  or 
the  other,  on  a  footing  favourable  to  himself.  But 
here  also  the  haughty  temper  which  adversity  itself 
could  never  bend,  formed  an  insurmountable  and 
fatal  obstacle.  To  gain  the  cordial  friendship  of  , 
Sweden,  was  obviously,  from  the  geographica!  posi* 
tion  of  that  country,  and  the  high  military  talents 
of  Bernadotte,  an  object  of  the  most  urgent  im- 
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portance :  yet  the  crown  prince,  inptead  of  being 
treated  with  as  the  head  of  an  independent  «täte, 
was  personally  insulted  by  the  French  resident  at 
Stockholm,  who,  in  Bernadotte's  own  language, 
M  demeaned  himself  on  every  occasion  as  if  he  had 
been  a  Roman  proconsul,  dictating  absolutely  in  a 
province.*  In  his  anxiety  to  avoid  a  rupture,  Ber- 
nadotte  at  length  agreed  to  enforce  the  "  continental 

Srstem,"  and  to  proclaim  war  agalnst  England« 
nt  these  concessions,  instead  of  producing  heartv 
good-will,  had  a  directly  contrary  effect.  England, 
considering  Sweden  as  an  involuntary  enemy,  dis- 
dained  to  make  any  attempt  against  her;  and  the 
adoption  of  the  anticommercial  edicts  of  Napoleon 
was  followed  by  a  multiplicity  of  colüsions  between 
the  Swedish  coasters  and  the  imperial  douaniers, 
Out  of  which  arose  legal  questions  without  number. 
These,  in  most  cases  were  terminated  at  Paris  with 
summary  injustice,  and  the  provocations  and  recla» 
mations  of  Bemadotte  multiplied  daily.  Amazed 
that  one  who  had  served  under  his  banners  should 
dare  to  dispute  his  will,  Napoleon  sunered  himself 
to  speak  openly  of  causing  Bemadotte  to  finish  his 
Swedish  Studie?  at  Yincennes.  Nay,  he  conde* 
scended  to  organize  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  this  threat  into  execution.  The  crown  prince 
escaped,  through  the  zeal  of  a  private  friend  at  Paris,' 
the  imminent  danger  of  being  carried  off  after  the 
.  fashion  of  the  d'Enghiens  and  the  Rumbolds :  and 
thenceforth  his  part  was  fixed.  ! 

On  the  other  flank  of  the  C25ar's  dominion— his 
hereditary  enemy,  the  grand  seignor,  was  at  this 
time  actually  at  war  with  him.  Napoleon  had  ne- 
glected  his  relations  with  Constantinople  foi  some 
years  past ;  but  he  now  perceived  the  importance  of 
keeping  this  auarrel  alive,  and  employed  his  agents 
to  stimulate  the  grand  seignor  to  take  the  field  in 
person  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  himself  in  a  general  invas;'>**. 
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of  the  Russian  empire.  But  he^e  he  encountered  a 
new  and  an  unforeseen  difficulty.'  Lord  Castlereagh, 
he  English  minister  for  foreign  aflairs,  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  Porte  that,  if  Russia  were  once  sub- 
dued,  there  would  remain  no  power  in  Europe  capa» 
ble  of  shielding  her  against  the  universal  ambitioa 
of  Napoleon.  And  wisely  considering  this  prospec- 
tive  danger  as  immeasurably  more  important  than 
any  immediate  advantages  which  she  could  possibly 
reap  from  the  humiliation  of  her  old  rival,  the  Porte 
coramenced  negotiations,  which,  exactly  at  the  most 
critical  moment  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter),  ended  in 
a  peace  with  Russia. 

The  whole  forces  of  Italy— Switzerland,  Bavaria, 
and  the  princes  of  the  Rhenish  league, — including 
the  elector  of  Saxony, — were  at  Napoleon'«  dispo- 
sal.  Denmark  hated  England  too  much  to  have 
feisure  for  fear  of  France.  Prussia,  surrounded  and 
studded  with  French  garrisons,  was  more  than  ever 
hostile  to  France ;  and  the  king  was  willing,  in  spite  of 
all  that  he  had  suffered,  to  throw  himself  at  once  into 
the  arms  of  Russia.  But  this  must  have  inferred 
his  immediate  and  total  ruin,  unless  the  czar  chose 
to  advance  his  own  armies  at  once  to  his  support  in 
Germany.  Such  a  movement  was  wholly  incon- 
sistent  with  the  plan  of  Operations  contemplated,  in 
case  of  a  war  with  France,  by  the  military  advisers 
of  Alexander,  and  Frederick  William  saw  himself 
compelled  to  place  30,000  troops,  the  poor  relics  of 
his  array,  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon. 

Austria  was  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  Buonaparte 
with  30,000  men,  whenever  he  chose  to  demand 
them :  but  this  same  treaty  included  Buenaparte's 
guarantee  of  Austria's  Polish  provinces.  Could  ha 
have  got  rid  of  this  pledge,  he  distinctly  perceived 
the  advantages  which  he  might  derive  ffom  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  the  Poles :  to  proclaim  their  ;ndepen- 
dence  would  have  been,  he  well  knew,  to  array  a 
whole  gallant  nation  under  his  banners ;  and  of  such 
objections  to  their  independence  as  might  be  started 
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byhis  own  creature,  the  grand  duke  of  Warsaw,he 
,made  little  account.  But  Austria  would  not  consent 
to  give  up  his  guarantee  of  Galicia,  unless  he  con- 
»ented  to  yield  back  the  Illyrian  territory  which  she 
had  lost  at  Schoenbrunn ;  önd  this  was  a  condition 
to  which  Napoleon  would  not  for  a  moment  listen. 
He  would  take  whatever  he  could  gain  by  force  or 
by  art ;  but  he  would  sacrifice  nothing.  The  evil 
consequences  of  this  piece  of  obstinacy  were  two- 
fold.  Austria  remained  an  aily  indeed,  but  at  best  a 
cold  one ;  and  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  whole 
of  Poland  in  insurrection  between  him  and  the  czar 
was  for  ever  lost.  s 

But  if  Napoleon,  in  the  fulness  of  his  presumption, 
thus  neglected  or  scorned  the  timely  conciliation  of 
foreign  powers — some  of  whom  he  might  have  ar- 
rayed  heartily  on  his  side,  and  others  at  least  re- 
tained  neutral— he  certainly  omitted  nothing  as  to 
the  preparätion  of  the  military  forces  of  his  own 
empire.  Ere  yet  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation 
with  St.  Petersburg  were  at  an  end,  he  demanded 
and  obtained  two  new  conscriptions  in  France ;  and 
moreover  established  a  law  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  call  out  100,000  men  at  a  time,  of  those  whom  the 
conscriptions  had  spared,  for  service  at  harne.  This 
limitation  of  their  service  he  soon  disregarded ;  and 
in  eflfect  the  new  System— that  of  the  Ban,  as  he 
affected  to  call  it — became  a  mere  extension  of  the 
old  scheme.  The  amount  of  the  French  army  at  the 
period  in  question  (exclusive  of  the  Ban)  is  calculated 
at  850,000  men ;  the  army  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
mustered  50,000;  that  of  Naples,  30,000;  that  of 
the  grand  dutchy  of  Warsaw,  60,000 ;  the  Bavarian, 
40,000;  the  Westphalian,  30,000;  the  Saxon,  30,000; 
Wirtemberg,  15,000;  Baden, 9000;  Saxoriy, 30,000; 
and  the  minor  powers  of  the  Rhenish  league,  93,000. 
Of  these  armies  Napoleon  had  the  entire  control. 
In  addition,  Austria  was  bound  to  fumish  him  with 
$0,000,  and  Prussia  with  20,000  auxiliaries.  The 
«im  total  is  1.187,000  men    Deducting  387,000— a 
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large  allowance  for  hospitalß,furloughs,  and  incom- 
plete  regiments— there  remained  800,000  effective 
men  at  his  immediate  command.  The  Spanish  pe- 
ninsola  might  perhaps  occupy,  even  now,  150,000; 
but  »tili  Napoleon  could  bring  into  the  field  against 
Russia,  in  case  all  negotiation  failed,  an  army  of 
650,000  men;  numbers  such  as  Alexander  could 
have  no  chance  of  equalling;  numbers  auch  as  had 
never  before  followea  an  European  bannet. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  dispiay  of  military 
strengte,  the  French  statesmen,  who  had  in  former 
days  possessed  the  highest  place  in  the  emperorV 
confiaence,  and  who  had  been  shaken  in  his  favour 
by  their  boM  prophecies  of  the  result  of  his  attempts 
on  Spain  and  Portugal,  did  not  hesitate  to  come  for- 
ward  on  this  new  ocoasion,  and  öfter  warnings,  for 
which  the  course  of  events  in  the.peninsula  might 
have  been  expected  to  procure  a  patient  hearing* 
Talleyrand,  still  in  Office,  exhausted  all  his  efforts 
in  vain.  Fouch6»  who  on  pretence  of  ill  health  had 
thrown  up  his  Roman  government,  and  was  now 
resident  at  his  countiy  seat,  near  Paris,  drew  up  a 
memorial,  in  which  the  probable  consequences  of  a 
mareh  into  Russia  were  detaüed  with  masterly  skill 
and  eloquence ;  and  demanded  an  aadience  of  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  present  it  in  person.  Napo- 
leon, whose  polioe  now  watched  no  one  so  closely 
aa  their  former  ehief,  waa  prepared  for  this.  He 
received  Fouche*  with  an  air  of  cool  indifference. 
"Iamno  stranger  to  your  erranöy  said  he.  "The: 
war  with  Russia  pleases  you  as  little  as  that  of 
Spain."  .Fouche  answered  that  he  hoped  to  be  par- 
doned  for  having  drawn  up  some  reflections  on  so  im« 
portant  a  crisis.  "  It  is  no  crisis  ai  au,"  resumed 
Buonaparte,  "  but  a  mere  war  of  politics.  Spain 
falls  whenever  I  have  destroyed  the  Enghsh  influ- 
ence  at  St.  Petersburg.  I  have  800,000  soldiere  in 
readiness ;  with  such  an  army  I  consider  Europe  aa 
an  old  prostitute,  who  must  obev  my  pleasure«  Did 
not  youyourjelf  once  teil  nie  that  the  word  «nwos» 
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nble  is  not  French!  You  grandees  arenow  too 
rieh,  and  though  you  pretend  to  be  anxious  about 
my  interests,  you  are  only  thinking  of  what  might 
bappen  to  yourselves  in  case  of  my  death  and  the 
dismemberment  of  my  emphre.  I  regulate  my  con- 
duet  much  more  by  the  sentiments  of  my  army  than 
by  yours.  Is  it  my  fault  that  the  height  of  power 
which  I  have  attained  compels  me  to  ascend  to  the 
dietatorship  of  the  worid  1  My  destiny  is  not  yet 
aecomplished— the  picture  exists  as  yet  only  in  out- 
line. There  must  be  one  code,  one  court  of  appeal, 
and  one  coinage  for  all  Europe.  The  states  of  Eu- 
rope  must  be  melted  into  one  nation,  and  Paris  be 
its  capital."  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  nei- 
ther  the  statesman  thus  contemptuously  dismissed, 
nor  any  of  his  brethren,  ever  even  alluded  to  the  in* 
justice  of  making  war  on  Russia  for  the  mere  gra- 
tification  of  ambition.  Their  arguments  were  all 
drawn  from  the  extent  of  Alexanders  resources— 
his  400,000  regulars,  and  50,000  Cossacks,  already 
known  to  be  in  arms,  and  the  enormous  population 
on  which  he  had  the  means  of  drawing  for  recruits ; 
the  enthusiastic  national  feelings  of  the  Muscovites ; 
the  iistance  of  their  country ;  the  severity  of  their 
climate ;  the  opportunity  which  such  a  war  would 
afford  to  England  of  urging  her  successes  in  Spain ; 
and  the  chance  of  Germany  rising  in  insurrection 
in  case  of  any  reverses ! 

There  was,  however,  one  person  who  appealed  to 
the  emperor  on  other  grounds.  His  uncle,  the  car« 
dinal  Fesch,  had  been  greatly  afflicted  by  the  treaU 
ment  of  the  pope,  and  he  contemplated  this  new 
war  with  dread,  as  likely  to  bring  down  the  ven- 
geance  of  heaven  on  the  head  of  one  who  had  dared 
to  trample  on  its  vieegerent.  He  besought  Napo- 
eon  not  to  provoke  at  once  the  wrath  of  man,  and 
the  fury  of  the  elements ;  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  he  must  one  day  sink  under  the  weight  of  that 
maiversal  hatred  with  which  his  actions  were  sür* 
L9 
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noutiding  hi»  thrmcC  Buonaparte  led  tbe  chuich- 
man  to  the  window,  opened  tt,  and,  poinfting  m^ 
ward*  said,  "Do  you  see  yonder  star!"  MNo» 
•ire,"  replied  tbe  cardiaal.  «But  I  see  it,"  an* 
swered  Napoleon;  and  abruptly  dismissedluni. 

Trustiog  to  this  star,  on  which  one  spot  of  fatal 
dimness  had  already  gathered,  Napoleon,,  without 
waiting  for  any  formal  rupture  with  the  Russiait 
diplomatists  at  Paris,  now  directed  the  raarch  of 
very  great  bodies  of  troops  into  Prussia  and  the. 
gvand  dutchy  of  Warsaw.  Alexanders  minister  was* 
ordered,  in  4he  beginning  of  April,  to  demand  Üu* 
withdrawal  of  these  troops»  together  with  the  eva- 
cualion  of  the  fortresses  in  Pomerania,  in  ease  the: 
French  government  still  entertained  a  wish  to  nego- 
tiate.  Buonaparte  instantly  replied  that  he  was  not; 
aecustomed  to  regulate  the  disthbution  of  hiß  forces 
by  the  suggestions  of  a  foreign  power.  The  ambas-* 
sador  demanded  his  passports,  and  quitted  Paris. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  Napoleon  left  Paris  with  his, 
empress,  and  arrived  on  the  16th  at  Dresden,  wbero 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Napfes» 
Wirtemberg,  and  Westphalta»  and  almost  evenr 
German  sovereign  of  inferior  rank,  had  been  invited» 
or  commanded,  to  meet  him.  He  had  sent  to  re-. 
quest  the  czar  also  to  appear  in  this  brilliant  as- 
seinblage,  as  affording  a  last  chattce  of  an  araicablft 
arrangement ;  but  the  messenger  could  not  obtaii* 
admission  to  Alexanders  preaence. 

Buonaparte  continued  for  sorae  days  to  play  the; 
part  of  undisputed  master»  amid  this  congregatioa 
of  royalties.  He  at  onoe  assumed  for  aimself  aadt 
his  wife  preoedence  over  the  emperor  and  eropress; 
of  Austria;  and  in  tbe  blaze  of  successire  festival» 
the  king  of  Saxony  appeared  but  as  some  Chamber-* 
lain,  or  mäste*  of  the  cevemonks^  to  Jus  ünperiotfs 
guest, 

Haring  suffieienity  indicated  to  his  alfcea  and  vas* 
•als  the  conduct  which  they  were  respectively  Vk 
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«dopt»  ifeeaee  the  war  shouM  break  out,  Napoleon, 
already  weary  of  his  splendid  idleness,  aent  on  the 
abbe  de  Pradt  to  Wareaw,  to  *prepare  for  his  recep- 
tioa  among  the  Poles,  disraiesed  Maria  Louisa  on 
her  return  to  Paris,  and  broke  up  the  court  in  which 
he  had,  for  the  last  time,  figured  as  "  the  kitig  of 
Jungs."  Marshai  Ney,  with  one  great  fdivision  of 
the  army,  had  already  passed  the  Vistula;  Junot, 
with  another,  oceupied  both  sides  of  the  Oder.  The 
czar  was  known  to  be  at  Wilna,  his  Lithuanian  capi- 
tal,  there  eollecting  the  forces  of  his  immense  era- 
pire,  and  intrusting  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
approaching  campaign  to  marshal  Barclay  de  Tolly.* 
The  season  was  advancing ;  and  it  was  time  that  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  should  be  forced  to  a 
decision. 

Napoleon  anived  at  Dantzic  on  the  7th  of  June; 
and  during  the  fortnight  which  ensued,  it  was  known 
that  the  final  Communications  between  him  and 
Alexander  were  taking  place.  The  attention  of 
mankind  was  ne?er  more  entirely  fixed  on  one  spot 
than  it  was,  during  these  fourteen  days»  upon  Dant- 
zic. On  die  aad,  Buonaparte  broke  silence  in  a 
bulletin.  u  Soldiers,"  said  he,  "  Russia  is  dragged 
on  by  her  fate :  her  destiny  mnst  be  accomplished. 
Let  us  narch :  let  us  cross  the  Niemen :  let  us  carry 
war  into  her  territories.  Our  second  campaign  of 
Poland  will  be  as  glorious  as  ourfirst:  but  our 
second  peace  ehaU  carry  with  it  its  own  guarantee : 
it  shall  put  aa  end  for  erer  to  that  haughty  influence 
which  Russia  ha*  exercised  for  fifty  vears  on  the 
afiairs  of  Europe."  The  address,  in  which  the  czar 
announced  the  termination  of  hie  negotiations,  was 
inafardifferenttone.  After  stating  the  innumerable 
eftorte  he  had  made  to  preserve  peace,  without 
losing  for  Russia  the  chaiacjter  of  an  independent 

*  TWa  offieer  bad  been,  bora  and  edacatod  in  Geanwy-  He  wm 
«teaeended  from  aa  ändert  ScottJaa  flunily,  exiled  for  adfaereace  to  ü» 
*uarta,tai715. 
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State,  he  invoked  the  aid  of  Almighty  Providenceas 
Mthe  witness  and  the  defender  of  the  true  cause;" 
and  concluded  in  these  words — "  Soldiers,  you  fight 
for  your  religion,  your  liberty,  and  your  native  land. 
Tour  emperor  ig  among  you ;  and  God  is  the  enemy 
of  the  aggressor." 

)  Buonaparte  reviewed  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
on  the  field  of  Friedland ;  and  having  assured  them 
of  still  more  splendid  victories  over  the  same  enemy, 
issued  his  final  Orders  to  the  chief  offlcers  of  his  vast 
army.  Hitherto  the  Poles  had  had  no  certain  intel- 
ligence  of  the  object  which  Napoleon  proposed  to 
himself.  As  soon  as  no  doubt  remained  on  that 
score,  the  diet  at  Warsaw  sent  both  to  hira  and  to 
the  king  of  Saxony  to  announce  their  resolution  to 
seize  this  opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  ancient 
national  independence  of  their  dismembered  coun- 
try.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  circumstance 
which  compelled  the  emperor  to  receive  this  mes- 
sage  with  coldness.  He  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  he  hack  guaranteed  to  Austria  the  whole  of  her 
Polish  provinces.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for 
him  to  take  part  in  the  re-establishment  of  old  Po- 
land.  "  Nevertheless,n  added  he,  with  audacious 
craft,  "I  admire  your  efforts;  I  even  authorize 
them.  Persist ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  your  wishes 
will  be  crowned  with  success." 

This  ans  wer  effectually  damped  the  ardour  of  the 
Poles;  and  thenceforth,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
eminent  and  influential  men  of  thenation  were  mere 
observers  of  the  war.  If  any  doubt  as  to  Napoleon's 
treachery  could  have  remained  after  his  answer  to 
the  diet,  it  must  have  been  wholly  removed  when 
the  plan  of  his  campaign  transpired,  and  the  Austrian 
auxiliaries  were  known  to  be  stationed  on  the  right 
of  his  whole  line.  On  them,  as  it  seemed,  the  march 
through  Volhynia  was  thus  devolved,  and  no  clearer 
proof  could  have  been  afforded  that  it  was  Napo- 
leon's desire  to  repress  every  syrnntom  of  a  national 
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insunection  in  Lithuania.  The  inhabitants,  had 
French  soldiers  come  among  them,  might  bave  been 
expected  to  rise  in  enthusiasm ;  the  white  uniform 
of  Austria  was  known  to  be  hateful  in  their  eyes,  in 
the  same  degree,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason, 
as  the  Russian  green. 

The  disposition  of  the  French  army  when  the 
campaign  commenced  was  as  follows :— The  left 
wing,  commanded  by  Macdonald,  and  amounting  to 
30,000  men,  had  Orders  to  march  through  Courland, 
with  the  view  of,  if  possible,  outflanking  the  Russian 
right,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  seacoast  in  the 
direction  of  Riga.  The  right  wing,  composed  almost 
wholly  of  the  Anstrians,  30,000  in  number,  and 
commanded  by  Schwartzenberg,  were  stationed,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  on  the  Yolhynian  fron- 
tier.  Between  these  moved  the  various  corps  form- 
ing  the  grand  central  army  under  the  general  super- 
intendence  of  Napoleon  nimself,  viz.  those  of  Da- 
voust,  Nev,  the  long  of  Westphalia,  the  viceroy  of 
Italy,  Poaiatowski,  Junot,  and  Victor;  and  in  num- 
oers  not  falüng  below  350,000.  The  communication 
of  the  centre  and  left  was  maintained  by  the  corp. 
of  Oudinot,  and  that  of  the  centre  and  the  extreme 
right  by  the  corps  of  Regnier,  who  had  with  him  the 
Saxon  auxiliaries  and  the  Polish  legion  of  Dom- 
browski.  The  chief  command  of  the  whole  cavalry 
of  the  host  was  assigned  to  Murat,  king  of  Naples ; 
but  he  was  in  person  at  the  head-quarters  ot  the 
emperor,  having  immediately  under  bis  order  three 
divisions  of  horse,  those  of  Grouchy,  Montbrun,  and 
Nansouty.  Augereau  with  his  division  was  to  re- 
main  in  the  north  of  Germany,  to  overawe  Berlin 
and  protect  the  oommunioations  with  France. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Napoleon's 
base  of  Operations  extended  over  füll  one  hundred 
leagues ;  and  that  the  heads  of  his  various  columns 
were  so  distributed,  that  the  Russians  could  not 
gaess  whether  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow  formed  the 
main  object  of  his  march. 
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The  Russian  main  army,  ander  Barclay  de  Tolly 
himself,  had  its  head-quarters  at  Wilna ;  and  coo- 
sisted,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  of  120,000. 
Considerabiy  to  the  left  lay  "  the  second  anny,"  as 
it  was  called,  of  80,000,  ander  Bagrathion;  with 
whom  were  Platoff  and  13,000  of  his  Cossacks ; 
while,  at  the  extreme  of  that  wing «*  the  anny  of 
Volhynia,"  20,000  strong,  commanded  by  Tcrrmazoff, 
watched  Schwartzenberg.  On  the  right  of  Barclay 
de  Tolly  was  Witgenstein  with  30,000,  and  between 
these  again  and  the  sea,  the  corps  of  Essen,  not 
more  than  10,000  strong.  Behind  the  whole  line 
two  armies  of  reserve  were  rapidly  forming  at  No- 
vogorod  and  Smolensko ;  each,  probably,  of  about 
20,000  men.  The  Russians  actually  on  the  field  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  were  then,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  computed,  in  number  260,000 ;  while  Na- 

Soleon  was  prepared  to  cross  the  Niemen  at  the 
ead  of  at  least  470,000  men. 
On  the  Russian  side  the  plan  of  the  campaign  had 
been  settled  ere  now;  it  was  entirely  defensive. 
Taught  by  the  events  of  the  former  war  in  Poland, 
and  of  that  which  had  already  fixed  the  reputation 
of  Wellington  in  the  peninsula,  the  czar  was  re- 
solved,  from  the  beginning,  to  djaw  Buonaparte  if 
possible  into  the  heart  of  his  own  country  ere  he 
gave  him  battle.  The  various  divisions  of  the  Rus- 
sian force  had  Orders  to  fall  back  leisurely  as  the 
enemy  advanced,  destroying  whatever  they  could 
not  remove  along  with  them,  and  halting  only  at 
certain  points,  where  intrenched  camps  had  already 
been  formed  for  their  reception.  The  difficulty  of 
feeding  half  a  million  of  men  in  a  country  delibe- 
rately  wasted  beforehand,  and  separated  by  so  great 
a  space  from  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  France, 
was  sure  to  increase  with  every  hour  and  every 
Step ;  and  Alexanders  great  object  was  to  husband 
his  own  strength  until  the  polar  winter  should  set 
in  around  the  strangers,  and  bring  the  miseriea 
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which  he  thus  foresaw  to  a  crisis.  Napoleon,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  caleulaled  on  beinjr  met  by  the 
Russians  at,  or  even  in  advance  of,  their  own  fron* 
tier  (as  he  had  been  by  the  Austrians  in  the  cam- 
paigns  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  and  by  the  Prus- 
sians  in  that  of  Jena);  of  gaining  a  great  battle; 
marching  immediately  either  to  St.  Petersburg,  or 
to  Moscow,  and  dictating  a  peace,  after  the  fashion 
of  Presburg  or  Schoenbrunn,  within  the  walls  of  one 
of  the  czar's  own  palaces. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  the  grand  imperial  army, 
Consolidated  into  three  masses,  began  their  passage 
of  the  Niemen :  the  king  of  Westphalia  at  Grodno ; 
the  viceroy  Eugene  at  Pilony,  and  Napoleon  him- 
self  near  Kowno.  The  emperor  rode  on  in  front  of 
his  army  to  reconnoitre  the  banks ;  his  horse  stum- 
bled,  and  he  feil  to  the  ground.  "  A  bad  omen — a 
Roman  would  return,"  exclaimed  some  one ;  it  i 
not  certain  whether  Buonaparte  himself  or  one  of 
his  attendants.  The  first  party  that  crossed  were 
challenged  by  a  Single  Cossack.  "  For  what  pur- 
pose,"  said  he,  "  do  you  enter  the  Russian  country  ?M 
"  To  beat  you  and  take  Wilna,"  answered  the  ad- 
vanced  guard.  The  sentinel  Struck  spurs  into  his 
horse,  and  disappeared  in  the  forest.  There  came 
on  at  the  same  moment  a  tremendous  thunder  storm. 
Thus  began  the  fatal  invasion. 

No  Opposition  awaited  these  enormous  hosts  as 
they  traversed  the  plains  of  Lithuania.  Alexander 
withdrew  his  armies  deliberately  as  they  advanced. 
The  capital  itself,  Wilna,  was  evacuated  two  days 
before  they  came  in  sight  of  it;  and  Napoleon  took 
up  his  quarters  there  on  the  28th  of  June.  But  it 
was  found  that  all  the  magazines  which  Buonaparte 
had  counted  on  seizinjr,  had  been  burnt  before  the 
Russians  withdrew,  and  the  imperial  Bulletins  began 
already  to  denounce  the  "  barbarous  method"  in  which 
the  enemy  seemed  resolved  to  condiict  his  defence. 

It  was  noticed  in  an  early  part  of  this  narrative 
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that  Napoleou's  plan  of  warfere  eöuld  hardly  bare 
been  carried  into  execution  on  a  great  Scale*  unlesa 
by  permitting  the  troops  to  subsist  ön  plunder;  and 
we  have  seen  through  how  many  campaigns  the 
marauding  System  was  adopted  wfthout  producing 
any  serious  inconvenience  to  the  Freneh*  Buona* 
parte,  however,  had  learned  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
how  diilicult  it  is  for  soldiers  to  find  food  in  these 
ways,  provided  the  population  around  them  be  really 
united  in  hostility  against  them«  He  had  further 
considered  the  vast  distance  at  which  a  war  with 
Russia  must  needs  be  carried  on,  and  the  natural 
poverty  of  mostof  the  czaf*s  provinces,  and  came 
to  the  resolution  of  departing  on  Uns  occasion  from 
his  old  System.  .In  a  word,  months  before  he  left 
Paris,  he  had  given  Orders  for  prepating  immense 
quantities  of  provisions  of  all  kinds,  to  be  conveyed 
along  with  his  gigantic  host«  and  render  him  inde- 
pendent  of  the  countries  which  might  form  the 
theatre  of  his  Operations*  The  destruction  of  the 
magazines  at  Wilna  was  a  sufficient  indicatien  that 
the  emperor  had  jndged  well  in  ordering  his  com- 
missariat  to  be  placed  on  an  efficient  footing;  and 
his  attention  was  naturally  direoted  to  ascertaining, 
ere  he  advanced  further,  in  how  mach  his  directum» 
as  to  this  matter  had  been  fulfiUed«  He  remained 
twenty  days  at  Wilna*— a  pause  altogether  extraor- 
dinary  in  a  Buonapartean  campaign,  and  which  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  his  anxiety  on  this  head. 
The  result  of  his  inquiries  was  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  prodigious  extent  of  the  contracts  into  which 
his  war-mmister  had  entered  was  adequate  to  the 
occasion;  but  the  movement  of  such  enormous 
trains  of  cattle  and  wagons  as  these  contracts  pro« 
vided  for  must,  under'any  circumstances,  have  been 
tedious*  and  in  «ome  degree  uncertain.  In  this  case 
they  were  entered  into  either  by  Freneh  traders, 
who,  in  coneequence  of  Buonaparte's  own  practice 
i*  preteding  campaigns,  could  have  slender  expe- 
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rience  of  the  method  of  supplygng  a  creat  army  in 
the  field ;  by  Germans,  who  regarded  the  Freneh 
emperor  as  the  enemy  of  the  World,  and  serredhim 
accordingly  with  reluctance ;  or,  finally,  by  Polish 
Jews — a  race  of  inveterate  smugglers,  and  conse- 

äuently  of  inveterate  swindlers.  The  result  was, 
lat  after  spending  three  weeks  at  Wilna,  the  empe- 
ror found  himself  under  the  necessity,  either  of  lay- 
ing  aside  his  invasion  for  another  year,  or  of  urginff 
it  in  the  face  of  all  the  dinlculties  which  he  had 
foreseen,  and,  moreover,  of  that  presented  by  a  cora- 
missariat  less  effective  by  two*thirds  thanhe  had 
calcnlated  on. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Rnstia'maU»  Peace  with  England,  vnt\  Sieden,  and  trieft  Turkef^ 
Internal  Preparatione—Jfapoton  leavee  Wünn—rThe  Dwina— B& 
gratkion's  Movement*— Battle  of  8molensko~*BattU  o/Borodino-* 
Tfapoleon  enter»  Moeeotß—Constanef  and  Entkusiaem  of  ihtRng* 
eiane—Conduct  of  Roetophehin  The  Mummg  of  Moecew—Kow 
ieusejfrefiue»  to  freut. 

Whüj!  Napoleon  was  detained  in  the  capital  of 
Lithuania  by  the  confusion  and  slowness  which 
marked  almost  every  depaitment  of  his  commissi» 
riat  atthis  great  crisis,the  enemy  employed  the  un- 
expected  pause  to  the  best  advantage«  The  czar 
signed  treaties  of  strict  alliance  with  England, 
Sweden,  and  the  Spanish  Cortes,  in  the  middle  of 
July;  and  the  negotiation  with  Turkey  was  urged, 
under  the  medlation  of  England,  So  effectually,  that 
a  peace  with  that  power  also  was  proclaimed  early 
in  August.  By  these  means  Alexander  was  enabled 
to  withdraw  whatever  troops  he  had  been  maintain- 
ing  on  the  two  flanks  of  his  European  dominions, 
and  bring  them  all  to  the  assistance  of  his  main 
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aftny.  Admiral  Tchichagoff,  at  the  head  of  50,000 
soldiers,  hitherto  opposed  to  the  Turks  on  the  side 
of  Moldavia,  taarched  towards  the  left  wing  of 
Barclay  de  Tolly's  force ;  and  the  right,  which  had 
gradually  retired  until  it  reached  a  strong  camp 
formed  on  the  river  Dwina,  was  reinforced  from 
Finland,  though  not  so  largely.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Russian  nation  appeared  in  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  whiGh  supplies  of  every  kind  were 

Eoured  at  the  feet  of  the  czar.  From  every  quartef 
e  received  voluntary  offers  of  men,  of  money,  of 
whatever  might  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  grand  dutchess,  whose  hand  Napoleon  had 
solicited,  set  the  example  by  raising  a  regimlnt  on 
her  estate.  Moscow  offered  to  equip  and  arm  80,000 
men.  Platoff,  the  Veteran  hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
promised  his  only  daughter  and  200,000  rubles  to  the 
man  by  whose  hand  Buonaparte  should  fall.  N  oble- 
men  every  where  raised  troops,  and  displayed  their 
patriotism  by  serving  in  the  ranks  themselves,  and 
mtrusting  the  command  to  experienced  officers, 
chosen  by  the  govemment.  The  peasantry  partici- 
pated  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  flocked  in  from 
every  province,  demanding  arms  and  training.  Two 
hundred  thousand  militia-men  were  called  out,  and  in 
separate  divisions  began  their  march  upon  the  camp* 
Napoleon  having  done  whatever  lay  in  his  power 
to  remedy  the  disorders  of  his  commissariat — and 
this,  after  all,  döes  not  appear  to  have  been  much— 
at  length  re-appeared  in  the  Üeld.  He  had  now 
determined  to  make  St.  Petersburg  his  mark :  he 
counted  much  on  the  effects  which  a  triumphal 
entry  into  the  capital  would  produce  throughout  the 
country ;  and  the  fleet  at  Cronstadt  was  in  itself  a 
prize  of  the  utmost  importance.  He  directed,  there- 
fore,  all  his  efforts  upon  the  Dwina,  where  the  Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief  had  now  halted  on  exten- 
sive intrenchments,  and  on  Riga.  This  town,  how- 
ever  was  now  defended,  not  onl^  by  Essen,  but  by 
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the  English  sailors  of  admiral  Martin's  fleet,  and 
'  resisted  effectually ;  and,  to  the  confusion  of  Napo. 
leon,  he  was  repelled  in  three  successive  attempts  to 
force  Barclay's  camp  at  Dunaburg. 

He  upon  this  changed  his  plan  of  Operations,  and 
resolving  to  march,  not  for  Petersburg,  but  for  Mos- 
cow,  threw  forward  the  centre  of  his  army,  under 
Davoust,  with  the  view  of  turning  Barclay's  position, 
and  cutting  off  his  communication  with  Bagrathion. 
That  general  was  compelled  bythis  movement  to. 
pass  the  Dnieper  (or  Borysthenes) ;  and  Barclay,  on 
pereeiving  the  object  of  Davoust's  march,  broke  up 
from  the  camp  on  the  Dwina,  and  retired  upon 
Vitepsk,  where  he  höped  to  be  joined  bjr  Bagrathion. 
Davoust,  however,  brought  Bagrathion  to  action 
near  Mohilow,  on  the  23d  of  July;  and  as  the 
French  remained  in  possession  of  that  town  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  Russians  found  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  line  of  their  retreat. 
Bagrathion  informed  Barclay  that  he  was  now 
marching,  not  on  Vitepsk,  but  on  Smolensko,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  feit  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning  Vitepsk  also.  During  three  days  (the  25th, 
36th,  and  27th  of  July),  his  troops  were  engaged 
with  the  French  at  Vitepsk ;  and,  though  Napoleon's 
bulletins  announced  three  splendid  victories,  the  re- 
sult  was  that  the  Russians  left  their  position  in  ad- 
mirable  order,  and  retired  altogether  unmolested  on 
the  proposed  point  of  junction.  Meantime,  Regnier, 
,  on  the  right  wing,  and  Oudinot,  on  the  left,  were 
defeated ;  the  former  by  Tormazoff,  the  latter  by 
Witgenstein,  both  with  severe  loss.  The  emperor 
halted  at  Vitepsk  for  several  days ;  "his  troops,"  as 
the  bulletins  admitted,  "  requiring  refreshment." 
The  Russian  plan  of  defence  was  ajready  ascer- 
tained — and  alarmin?.  The  country  was  laid  utterty 
desolate  wherever  they  retired ;  every  village  was 
burned  ere  they  quitted  it:  the  enthusiastic  peasantxy 
withdrew  with  tue  army.  and  swelled  its  ranks 
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Napoleon  quitted  Vitepsk  on  the  8th  of  August, 
and  after  a  partial  Engagement  at  Krasnoi,  on  the 
14th,  came  in  sight  of  Smolensko  on  tke  16th.  The 
first  and  secorid  armies  of  the  czar  (Bagrathian 
havinff  at  length  effected  his  jnnction  with  Barclay) 
lay  beliind  the  river  which  flows  at  the  back  of  this 
town ;  but  it  was  occupied  in  great  force.  Three 
times  did  Buonaparte  attack  it,  and  three  times  he 
was  repulsed.  During  the  night  the  garrison  with- 
drew,  and  joined  the  army  across  the  river— but  ere 
they  went  they  committed  the  city  to  the  flames, 
and,  the  buildings  being  chiefly  of  wood,  the  con- 
flagration,  according  to  the  French  bulletin,  "re- 
sembled  in  its  fury  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius." 
*Never,w  continues  the  fearne  bulletin,  "was  war 
eonducted  with  such  inhumanity:  the  Russiana 
treat  their  own  country  as  if  it  were  that  of  an 
enerny."  Such  was  indeed  their  resolution.  They 
had  no  desire  that  the  invader  should  establish  him- 
eelf  in  winter  quarters  at  Smolensko.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  some  trivial  skirmishes,  they  retreated 
unmolested  from  Smolensko  to  Dorogobuz,  and 
thence  on  Viasma;  haltin?  at  each  of  these  towns, 
and  deüberately  bnrning  them  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy. 

It  now,  höwever,  began  to  be  difficult  in  the  ex- 
treme to  prevail  on  the  Russian  soldiery  to  continue 
their  retreat.  They  had  consented  to  retire  in  the 
beginning  solely  because  they  were  assured  that 
such  was  the  will  of  their  Räher— as  they  affection-  ■ 
ately  call  their  sovereign ;  but  reinforcements  wete 
now  joining  them  daily  from  the  interior,  and  the 
skirmishes  whichhad  occurred  had  so  inflamed  their 
spirits,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  restrain  them 
much  longer.  At  this  penod,  also,  Barclay  was  ap- 
pointed  to  the  war-ministry  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Kutusoff,  who  assumed  the  command  in  his  stead, 
was  supposed  to  doubt  whether  the  system  of  re- 
treat had  not  been  far  enough  persisted  in.    The 
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.  new  general  at  length  resolved  to  comply  with  the 
clamorous  entreaties  of  his  troops,  and  nxed  on  a 
strong  position  between  Borodino  and  Moskwa,  on 
the  high-road  to  Moscow,  where  he  determined  to 
await  the  attack  of  Napoleon»  lt  was  at  Gjatz  that 
the  emperor  was  inforraed  of  KutusofTs  arrival,  and 
of  the  universal  belief  that  the  czar  had  at  length 
consented  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  great  battle.  A 
little  further  on  a  Russian  officer,  on  some  pretext 
appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce ;  his  real  errand  being, 
no  doubt,  to  witness  the  State  of  the  mvader's  camp. 
Being  brought  into  Napoleon's  presence,  this  man 
was  asked,  "  What  he  should  find  between  Viasma 
and  Moscow?"    He  answered,  " Pultowa." 

On  the  5th  of  September,  Napoleon  came  in  sight 
of  the  position  of  Kütusoff,  and  succeeded  in  carry 

.  ing  a  redoubt  in  front  of  it.  All  the  6th  the  two 
armies  lay  in  presence  of  each  other,  preparing  for 
the  contest.  The  Russians  were  posted  on  an  ele- 
vated piain;  havine  a  wood  on  their  right  flank, 
their  left  on  one  of  the  villages,  and  a  deep  ravine, 
the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  in  their  front.  Extensive 
field-works  covered  every  more  accessible  point  of 
this  naturally  very  strong  g round ;  and  in  the  centre 

.  of  the  whole  line,  a  gentie  eminence  was  crowned 

.  bv  an  enormous  battery,  gerving  as  a  species  of 
oitadel.  The  Russian  army  were  120,000  in  num- 
bers ;  nor  had  Napoleon  a  greater  force  in  readiness 
for  his  attack.  In  artillery  also  the  armies  were 
equal.    It  is  supppsed  that  each  had  500  guns  in  the 

.  field.  Buonaparte  addressed  his  troops  in  his  usual 
style  of  language :  "  Soldiers !  here  is  the  battle  you 
have  longed  for;  it  is  necessary,  for  it  brings  us 
plenty,  good  winter-quarters,  and  a  safe  return  to 
France.  Behave  yourselves  so  that  posterity  may 
say  of  each  of  you,  He  was  in  (hat  great  battle  be- 
neath  the  walls  of  Moscow."  In  the  Russian  camp, 
meanwhile,  the  clergy  appeared  in  their  riebest 
▼estments,  and  displaying  their  höhest  images,called 
M3 
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on  A0  tuen  to  merit  Paradise  by  devoting  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  their  country.  The  soldiers  an- 
awered  with  shouts  which  were  andible  throughout 
all  the  enemy's  lines. 

At  fbur  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  tue 
French  advanced  under  cover  of  a  thick  fog,  and 
aasaulted  at  once  the  oentre,  the  right,  and  the  left 
of  the  poshion.  Sueh  was  the  impetuosity  of  the 
Charge  that  they  drove  the  Russians  from  thei 
redoubts;  but  tbii  Was  bat  for  a  raoraent.  They 
tallied  under  the  very  line  of  their  enemy's  fire,  and 
inatantry  re-advanced.  Peasants  who,  tül  that  hour, 
had  never  seen  war,  and  who  still  wore  their  usmu 
ruatic  dress,  distinguished  only  by  a  cross  aewed  ön 
it  in  front,  threw  themselves  into  the  thickest  of  the 
combat  As  they  feil,  otbers  rushed  on  and  fiUed 
their  places.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ob- 
stinacy  of  the  contest  from  the  fact,  that  of  one 
division  of  the  Ruasiana  which  mustered  30,000  in 
the  morning,  only  8000  survived.  These  men  had 
fought  in  elose-  Order,  and  unshaken,  under  the  fire 
of  eighty  piecea  of  artülery.  The  result  of  this 
terriWe  day  was,  that  Buonaparte  withdrew  hia 
troops  and  abandoned  all  hope  of  forcing  bis  way 
through  the  Ruasians.  In  no  contest  by  many  de- 
ines so  desperate  had  he  hitherto  been  engaged. 
Night  found  either  ariny  on  the  ground  they  nad 
occupied  at  daybreak.  The  number  of  grins  and 
priaoners  takenby  the  French  and  the  Russians  was 
about  equal;  and  of  either  host  therehad  fallen  not 
less  than  40,000  men.  Some  accounts  raise  the 
gross  number  of  the  slain  to  100,000.  Such  was 
the  victory  in  honour  of  which  Napoleon  created 
marshal  Ney  prince  *f  Moskwa. 
1  Buonaparte,  when  advised  by  his  generals,  towards 
the  oonciusion  of  the  day,  to  bring  forward  his  own 
guard  and  hazard  one  final  attaek  at  their  head, 
answered,  u  And  if  my  guard  feil,  what  means 
•hould  I  haTe  for  renewing  the  battle  to-morrowl* 
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The  Russian  Commander,  on  the  other  harid,  appears 
to  have  spared  nothing  to  prolong  the  contest. 
During  the  night  after,  his  cavalry  made  severäl 
attempts  to  break  into  the  enemy's  lines;  and  it 
was  only  on  receiving  the  reports  of  his  regimental 
officers  in  the  mornmg,  that  Kütusbff  perceiyed  the 
necessity  of  retiring  untü  he  should  be  fartherre- 
cruited.  His  army  was  the  raainstay  of  his  country ; 
on  its  utter  dissolution  his  master  might  have  fotmd 
it  very  difficult  to  form  another,  but  while  it  re- 
mained  perfect  in  its  Organization,  the  patriotic 
population  of  the  empire  were  sure  to-fill  up  readiiy 
every  vacancy  in  its  ranks.  Having  ascertained 
then  the  extent  of  bis  loss,  and  bnried  his  dead 
(among  whom  was  the  gallant  Bagrathion)  with 
great  solemnity, — ^the  Russian  slowly  and  calmly 
withdrew  from  his  intrenchments,  and  marched  on 
Mqj aisk.  Napoleon  was  so  fortiinate  as  to  be  joined 
exactly  at  this  time  by  two  fresh  divisions  from 
Smolensko,  whtch  nearly  restored  his  muster  to 
whatit  had  been  ere  the  battle  began;  and,  thüs  re- 
inforced,  commanded  the  pursuit  to  be  vigorously 
urged.  On  the  9th,  the  French  van  came  in  sight  of 
the  Russian  rearagain,  and  Buonaparte  prepared  for 
battle.  But  next  morning  Kutusoff  had  masked  his 
inarch  so  eATeetually,  by  scattering  clouds  of  Cos- 
sacks  in  every  directum  around  the  French,  that 
down  to  the  12th  the  invader  remained  uncertain 
whether  he  had  retreated  on  Kalouga,  or  directly  to 
the  capitaL  The  latter  he,  at  length,  found  to  be 
the  case ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September  Napoleon 
reached  the  Hill  of  Salvation ;  so  named  because 
from  that  eminence  the  Russian  traveller  obtains 
his  first  view  of  the  ancient  metropolis,  affectionately 
called  **  Mother  Moscow,"  and  hardly  less  sacred 
in  his  eyes  than  Jerusalem.  The  soldiery  beheld 
with  joy  and  exultation  the  magnificent  extent  of  the 
place;  its  mixture  of  Gothic  steeples  and  oriental 
dorne* ;  the  vast  and  splendid  manskms  of  the 
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,  haoghty  boyards,  embosomed  in  trees;  and*  high 
o*er  all  the  rest,  thehuge  towers  of  the  Kremlin,  at 
once  the  palace  and  the  citadel  of  the  old  czars.  v 
s   The  ciy  of  u  Moscow !  Moscow  !"  ran  through  the 
'■  lines.    Napoleon  himself  reined  in  his  horse  and 
*■  exclaimed,  u  Behold  at  last  that  celebrated  city  V9 
1  He  added,.after  a  brief  pause,  "it  was  time." 
f,      Buonaparte  had  not  gazed  long  on  this  great 
{  capital  ere  it  Struck  him  as  something  remarkable 
J  that  no  smoke  issued  from  the  chimneys.    Neither 
appeared  there  any  military  on  the  battlements  of 
the  old  walls.and  towers.    There  reached  him  nei- 
ther message  of  defiance,nor  any  deputation  of  Citi- 
zens to  present  the  keys  of  their  town,  and  recom- 
mend  it  and  themselves  to  his  protection.    He  was 
yet  marveüing  what  these  stränge  circurastanees 
could  mean,  when  Murat,  who  commanded  in  the 
van,  and  had  pushed  on  to  the  gates,  came  back  anu 
informed  him  that  he  had  held  a  parley  with  Milaro- 
dowitch,  the  genesal  of  the  Russian  rear-guard,  and 
that,  unless  two  hours  were  granted  for  the  safe 
withdrawing  of  his  troops,  he  would  at  once  set  fire 
to  Moscow.     Napoleon  immediately  granted   the 
armistice.    The  two  hours  elapsed,  and  still  no  pro- 
cession  of  nobles  or  magistrates  made  its  appearance. 
On  entering  the  city  the  French  found  it  deserted 
by  all  but  the  very  lowest  and  most  wretched  of  its 
vast  population.   They  soon  spread  themselves  over 
its  innumerable  streets,  and  commenced  the  work 
of  pillage.    The  magnificent  palaces  of  the  Russian 
boyards,  the  bazaars  of  the  merchants,  churches, 
and  convents,  and  public  buüdings  of  every  descrip- 
tion,  swarmed  with  their  numbers.    The  meanest 
soldier  clothedliimself  in  silk  and  fürs,  and  drank 
at  his  pleasure  the  costliest  wines.    Napoleon,  Der« 
plexed  at  the  abandonment  of  so  great  a  city,  had 
sorae  difficulty  in  keepinff  together  30,000  men  under 
Murat,  who  followed  Müarodowitch,  and  watched 
the  walls  on  that  aide 
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The  emperor,  who  had  retired  to  rest  in  a  subirrban 
palace,  was  awakened  at  miiiught  by  the  cry  of 
fire.  The  ehief  market-plaöT  was  in  flames ;  and 
some  hours  elapsed  ere  they  could  be  extinguished 
by  the  exertions  of  the  soldiery.  While  the  Ire  still 
blazed,  Napoleon  established  hie  quarter«  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  wrote,  by  that  fatal  light,  a  letter  to  the 
czar,  containing  proposals  fbr  peace.  The  letter 
was  committed  to  a  prisoner  of  rank ;  no  ans  wer  ever 
reached  Buonaparte. 

Next  morning  found  the  fire  extinguished,  and  (he 
Freneh  officers  were  busied  throughout  the  day  in 
«etecting  houses  for  thetr  residence.  The  flames, 
however,  bunt  out  again  as  night  set  in,  and  under 
circumstances  whieh  might  well  fill  the  mind  of  the 
invaders  with  astonishment  and  with  alarm.  Va- 
rious  detached  parts  of  the  city  appeared  to  be  at 
once  on  Are :  combustibles  and  matches  were  dis- 
coyeredin  different  plaees  as  laid  deliberately ;  the 
water-pipes  were  cut :  the  wind  changed  three  times 
in  the  eourse  of  the  night,  and  the  flames  always 
broke  out  again  with  new  vigour  in  the  quarter  from 
whieh  the  prevailing  breeze  blew  right  on  the  Krem- 
Rn.  It  was  suflicientty  piain  that  Rostophehin, 
governor  of  Moscow,  had  adopted  the  same  plan  of 
resistance  in  whieh  Smolensko  had  alreadV  been 
sacrificed ;  and  bis  agents,  wheneyer  they  feil  into 
the  hands  of  the  Freneh,  were  massacred  without 
merey* 

A  Freneh  adventurer,  who  had  been  resident  for 
some  time  in  Moscow,  gave  an  acconnt  of  Rostoph- 
chin's  conduct  in  quittingthe  city,  whieh  might  have 
prepared  Napoleon  for  some  such  catastrophe.  This 
person,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  his  country 
men,had  used  some  expressions  whieh  entitled  him 
to  a  place  in  the  prisons  of  Moscow.  The  day  be- 
töre Buonaparte  entered  it,  Rostophehin  held  a  last 
court  of  justice.  This  Frenchman,  and  a  disaffected 
Bastian,  were  brought  befbre  him.    The  lattefs 
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ffuilt  haying  been  oiearly  proved,  tbe  govemor,  un- 

derstanding  his  falber  was  in  court,  said  he  granted 
some  minutes  to  Hb  old  man  to  converse  with  and 
Uess  his  son.  **  Shall  I  give  my  blessing  to  a  rebel  V9 
cried  .the  aged  parent.  "  I  hereby  gif  e  him  my 
curse."  Rostophchin  ordered  the  culprit  to  be  exe* 
cuted,  and  then  turning  to  the  Frenchman,  said, 
"  Your  preference  of  your  own  people  was  natural. 
Take  your  liberty.  There  was  but  one  Russian 
traitor,  and  you  have  witnessed  his  death."  The 
governor  then  set  all  the  malefactors  in  the  numerous 
jails  of  Moscow  at  liberty,  and,  abandoning  the 
city  to  them,  withdrew  at  the  head  of  the  inhabit- 
ants,  who  had  for  some  time  been  preparing  the 
ineans  of  retreat  at  his  Suggestion. 

Such  was  the  story  of  the  Frenchman;  and  every 
hour  brought  some  new  confirmation  of  the  relent- 
less  determination  of  Rostophchin's  countrymen. 
Some  peasants,  brought- in  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  were  brandedon  the  arra  with  the  letter  N. 
One  of  them  understandmg  that  this  markedhim  as 
the  property  and  adherent  of  Napoleon,  instanftly 
eeized  an  axe  and  chopped  off  his  limb.  Twelve 
ßlaves  of  count  Woronzow  were  taken  together  and 
commanded  toenlist  in  the  French  Service,  or  suflfer 
death ;  four  of  the  men  folded  their  arms  in  silence, 
and  so  died.  The  French  officer  in  command  spared 
the  rest.  Such  were  the  anecdotes  which  reached 
Napoleon  as  he  surveyed,  from  the  battlements  of 
the  Kremlin,  the  raging  sea  of  fire  which  now  swept 
the  capital,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  During 
four  days  the  conflagration  endured,  and  four-fifths 
of  the  city  were  wholly  consumed.  "Palaces  and 
temples,"  says  the  Russian  author,  Karamsiq, "  mo* 
numents  of  art  and  miracles  of  luxury,  the  remains 
of  ages  long  since  past,  and  the  creatians  of  yester- 
day,  the  tombs  of  ancestors,  and  the  cradles  of  chil- 
dren,  were  indiscriminately  döstroyed.  Nothin; 
was  left  of  Moscow  save  the  memory  of  her  peopla» 
and  their  deep  resolution  to  avenge  her  fall.* 
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During  two  days  Napoleon  witnessed  from  the 
Kremlin  Ihe  spread  of  this  fearful  devastation,  and, 
in  spite  of  continual  showers  of  sparks  and  brands, 
Tefused  to  listen  to  those  who  counselled  retreat. 
On  the  third  night,  the  equinoctial  gale  rose,  the 
Kremlin  itself  took  fire,  and  it  became  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  withdra'w  in 
safety;  and  then  he  at  length  rode  out  of  Moscow, 
through  streets  in  many  parts  arched  over  with 
flames,  arid  buried,  where  this  was  not  the  case,  in 
one  dense  mantle  of  smoke.  **  These  are,  indeed, 
Scythians,"  said  Napoleon.  He  halted,  and  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Petrowsky,  a  country  palace  of 
the  czar,  about  a  league  distant.  But  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  rueful  spectacle  which 
the  burning  city  presented,  and  from  time  to  time 
repeated  the  same  wörds;  "  This  bodesigreat  mis- 
fortune." 

On  the  20th,  the  flames  teing  at  length  subdued 
ot  exhausted,  Napoleon  returned  to  the  Kremlin, 
well  aware  how  mighty  a  calamity  had  befallen  him, 
but  still  flattering  himself  that  the  resplution  of  the 
enemy  would  give  way  on  learning  the  destruction 
of  their  äncient  and  sacred  metfopolis;  The  poor 
Temains  of  the  enormous  city  still  furnished  tolerable 
lodgings  for  his  army:  of  provisions  there  was 
as  yet  abundanee;  and  the  invaders,  like  true 
Frenchmen,  fitted  up  a  theatre,  and  witnessed  plays 
acted  by  performers  sent  from  France;  while  the 
emperor  himself  exhibitefd  his  equanimity  by  dating  a 
decree,  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Theatre  Francais 
at  Paris,  from  "the  imperial  head-quarters  in  the 
Kremlin."  His  anxiety  to  show  the  French  that 
everi  during  his  hottest  campaigns  his  mind  con- 
tinued  to  be  occupied  with  them  and  their  domestic 
administration  has  already  been  alluded  to.  There 
was  audacious  quackery  in  a  stage^rescript  from 
Moscow. 

Day  paesed  after  day  and  still  there  came  no  an 
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«wer  from  Alexander:  Buonaparte's  Situation  was 
becoming  hourly  more  difBcult.  The  newa  of  the 
great  batüe  of  Salamanca  had  some  days  ere  now 
reached  him :  the  rumour  of  some  distant  diaaster 
could  not  be  prevented  from  spreading  among  the 
soldiery.  Nearer  him,  the  two  flanke  of  hie  mighty 
host  had  been  alike  nnsoccessful.  The  united  army 
of  Tonnagoff  and  Tchichagoif,  on  the  south,  and 
that  of  Witgenstein,  on  the  north,  had  obtained 
decided  advantages  over  the  French  generals  re- 
spectively  opposed  to  them,  and  now  threatened  to 
close  in  between  Napoleon's  central  colomns  and 
the  magazines  in  Poland.  Witzengerode  was  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  force  ob  the  road  to  SU 
Petersburg;  and  to  the  south- west  of  Mctecow  lay 
Kutusoff,  on  a  very  strong  position,  with  an  army 
to  which  every  hoor  brougnt  whole  bands  of  enthu- 
siastic  recruits.  On  every  side  there  was  danger 
the  whole  forees  of  Russia  appeared  tobe  gathenng 
round  him.  Meantime,  the  season  was  far  acP 
vanced ;  the  stern  winter  of  the  north  was  at  band  $ 
and  the  determined  hostäity  of  the  peasantry  pre- 
vented the  smallest  supplies  of  Provision  from  being 
introduceff  iuto  the  capital»  Had  the  Citizens  re- 
mained  there,  the  means  of  subsistence  would  of 
course  have  continued  to  be  forwarded  in  the  usual 
methods  from  the  provinces ;  but  neither  boat  nor 
sledge  was  put  in  motion  after  it  was  known  that 
Moscow  contained  no  population  but  the  French. 
The  Stores,  at  first  sight  so  ample,  within  the  city 
itself,  had  already  begun  to  fail :  the  common  sol- 
diers  had  rieh  wines  and  liquors  in  abundance«  but 
no  meat  except  horse-flesh,  and  no  bread.  Daru 
gave  the  emperor  what  the  latter  called  "a.üon'8 
counsel  f  to  draw  in  all  his  detachmentsv  convert 
Moscow  into  an  intrenched  camp,  kill  and  salt 
every  horse,  and  trust  to  foraging  parties  for  the 
rest— in  a  word,  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  keeping 
up  comnumication  with  France,  or  Germany,  or 
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eren  Poland;  and  issue  forth  from  Moscow,  with 
Ins  army  entire  and  refreshed,  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  spring.  But  Napoleon  had  excellent 
feasons  for  suspecting  that  were  he  and  his  army 
cut  off  from  all  communicatiön,  during  six  months, 
with  what  they  had  left  behind  tnem,  the  Prussians, 
(he  Austrians,  his  Rhenish  vassals  themselves, 
fhight  throw  off  the  yoke :  while,  on  the  other  haud, 
the  Russians  conld  hardly  fail,  in  the  course  of  so 
many  months,  to  accurauiate,  in  their  own  country, 
ä  force  before  which  his  isolated  army,  on  re-issuing 
from  their  winter  quarters,  would  appear  a  mere 
speck. 

Napoleon  at  length  sent  count  Lauriston  to  the 
head-quarters  of  Kutusoff,  with  another  letter  to 
Alexander,  which  the  count  was  to  deliver  in  person. 
Kutusoff  received  the  Frenchman  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  generals,  and  answered  with  such  civility 
that  the  envoy  doubted  not  of  suecess.  The  end, 
hbwever,  was,  that  the  Russian  professed  himself 
altogether  unable  to  entertain  any  negotiation*  or 
even  to  sanction  the  journey  of  any  French  messen- 
der—such being,  he  said,  the  last  and  most  express 
Orders  of  his  prince.  He  offered  to  send  on  Napo- 
leon's  letter  to  St.  Petersburg  by  one  of  his  own 
aldes-de-camp ;  and  to  this  Lauriston  was  obliged 
tö  agree.  This  interview  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
October:  no  answer  from  St.  Petersburg  could  be 
expected  sooner  than  the  26th.  There  had  already 
been  one  fall  of  snow.  To  retreat,  after  having  a 
second  time  written  to  the  czar,  would  appear  like 
the  cbnfession  of  inability  to  remain.  The  difficul- 
ties  and  dangers  attendant  on  a  longer  sojourn  in 
the  ruined  capital  have  already  been  mentioned; 
and  they  were  increasing  with  fearful  rapidity  every 
hour.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Napo- 
leon lingered  on  in  the  Kremlin  until  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber; and  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  have  lin- 
gered even  more  days  there,  had  he  not  received  the 
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tidings  of  a  new  reverse,  near  at  band,  and  which 
effectually  stirred  him.  His  attendants  have  not 
hesitatea  to  say,  that  from  the  time  when  he  entered 
Russia,  his  mind  had  seemed  to  be  in  a  State  of  in- 
decision  and  lethargy,  when  compared  with  what 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  witness  in  previous 
campaigns.  From  this  hour  his  decision  and  ac- 
tivity  (if  indeed  they  had  ever  been  obscured)  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  displayed  äbundantly. 

Murat  had,  without  Napoleon's  command,  and 
indeed  in  Opposition  to  his  wishes,  established  a 
stränge  species  of  armistice  with  Kutusoff,  under 
articles  which  provided  that  three  hoursT  notice 
must  precede  any  regulär  affair  between  the  two 
armies  confronted  to  each  other,  but  allowed  th 
petty  warfare  of  the  Cossacks  and  other  light  troops 
to  proceed  without  interruption  on  either  flank. 
This  suited  KutusofFs  purpose ;  for  it  in  effect  left 
him  in  füll  possession  of  the  means  to  avoid  a  ge- 
neral  action  until  he  chose  to  hazard  one,  and  yet 
offered  no  interruption  to  the  measures  by  which  he 
and  his  nation  were  deliberately  and  systematically 
atraightening  the  supplies  of  the  invader.  Napoleon 
alleged  that  Murat  had  entered  on  the  compact  from 
the  desire  of  gratifying  his  own  vanity^by  galloping 
about  on  a  neutral  ground,  and  attracting  the  admi- 
ration  of  both  armies,  but  especially  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, by  his  horsemanship,  and  the  brilliantt  if  not 
fantastic,  dresses  in  which  it  was  at  all  times  his 
delight  to  exhibit  his  fine  person.  But  king  Joachim 
never  displayed  his  foppery  so  willingly  as  on  the 
field  of  batüe :  he  committed  only,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  same  error  which  detained  his  master  m 
the  Kremlin« 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

JCapoleon  guits  Moscov—Battles  of  Vineovo  and  Mato-Yaratlovett— 

Retreat  on  Verreia — and  Smolmsko — Repeated  Defeate  and  Suffer- 

inme  of  the  Prench—Smolensko—Krasnot— Passage  of  the  Beresina 

s      ^-Smorgonie-^fafUon  quits  the  Army—His  Arrival  at  JVareaw 

—At  Druden— In  Paris. 

The  armistice,  such  as  it  was,  between  Joachim 
and  Kutusoff,  was  broken  through  as  soon  as  the 
latter  had  sufficiently  disciplined  the  new  recruits 
who  had  crowded  to  his  Standard  from  every  region 
of  the  empire.  Murat  then  received  considerable 
reinforcements  from  Moscow,  together  with  Napo- 
leon^ commands  to  gain  possession,  if  possible,  of 
one  of  the  roads  leading  to  Kalouga.  liiere,  and  at 
Toula,  the  chief  magazines  of  Sie  Russian  army 
were  known  to  be  established  j  and,  moreover,  by 
retiring  in  that  direction  towards  Poland  (should 
a  retreat  finally  be  found  necessary),  Napoleon 
counted  on  the  additional  and  far  greater  advantage 
of  traversing  a  country  hitherto  unwasted. 

Murat,  accordinffly,  pushed  his  light  troops  over  a 
new  district ;  and  had  the  mortification  to  und  the 
Russian  system  of  defence  persevered  in  wherever 
he  advanced.  The  splendid  country  house  of  Ros- 
tophchin  was  burned  to  the  ground,  ere  the  French 
reached  it ;  and  the  following  letter,  affixed  to  its 
gates,  breathed  the  same  spirit  which  had  dared  to 
sacrifice  Moscow ; — u  I  have  for  eight  years  embel- 
lished  this  residence,  and  lived  happüy  in  it  with 
my  family.  The  inhabitants  of  the  estate,  in  num- 
ber  1720,  quit  it  at  your  approach ;  and  I  set  fire  to 
my  house,  that  it  may  not  be  polluted  with  your 
presence." 

Kutusoff  was  no  lonjger  disposed  to  witness  in 
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inaction  the  progress  of  Murat.  He  diyined  that 
Napoleon  must  at  last  be  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  Moscow,  and  determined  that  at  all 
events  he  should  not  make  his  retreat  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Kalouga.  General  Bennigsen  was  ordered 
to  attack  Murat,  ©n  flie  18th  Octöber,  at  Vinco vo: 
the  result  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Russians, 
in  whose  hands  there  remained  nearly  3000  prison- 
ers,  and  forty  pieces  of  artülery.  The  cannonade 
was  heard  at  the  Kremlm ;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
issue  of  the  day  reach  Napoleon,  than  he  made  up 
bis  mind  to  march  his  whole  army  to  the  support  of 
the  king  of  ^aples.  That  same  etvening,  several 
divisions  were  put  in  motion ;  he  himself,  at  t^e 
head  of  others,left  Moscow  on  tbe  19th;  and  the 
metropolis  was  wholly.evacuated  on  the  morning 
of  the  22d.  Bussian  tropps  entered  it  immediately 
afterward,  in  tüne  to  preserve  the  Krenilin,  whiqh 
had  been  nnidennined  and.attempted  to  be  hlown  uj> 
in  a  last  access  of  rage;  and  within  a  few  hours,  so 
completely  had  the  patriotic  peasants  baffled  Napo- 
leon, the  town  awarmed  with  people,  and  all  ,tqe 
marke t-places^were  crowded  with  every  species  plf 
Provision.  The  emperor's  bulletins  announced  tha^t 
u  Moscow  had  been  found  not  to  be  a  good  müitary 
position,"— -that  it  was  u  necessary  fear  the  armyfo 
breathe  on  a  wider  space."  The  preeipitancy,  hag- 
erer, with  which  the  French  retired,  was  such,  that 
they  left  their  sick  and  wounded  to  the  merey  of  the 
Russians;  and  yet  thousands  of  wagons,  laden 
with  the  spoilof  Moscow,  atten^ed  and  eneumbered 
their  march. 

KutusofFnow  perceived.that  he  had  to  e*pect  the 
attack  of  a  ereater  than  Murat.  The  Ruseian  gene- 
ral  oecupied a poaitjqn  at  Taroutino,on the oldroad 
to  Kalouga  (the  central  one  of  three  nearly  parallel 
xoutes),  .so  jstronjr  by  nature,  and  so  improved  by 
art,  that  Napoleon  judged  it  hbpeless  to  attack  him 
,there.    He  Jherefpre  »ade  a  lateral  movement»  juwi 
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Eushed  on  by  the  western  road,  meaning,  after  he 
ad  passed  Taroutino,  to  strike  back  again  into  the 
central  one,  and  so  interpose  himself  between.  Ku- 
tusofF  and  Kalouga.  The  old  Russian,  however, 
penetrated  this  plan ;  and  instantly,  by  a  manoeuvre 
of  precisely  the  same  kind — marching  to  the  east- 
ward,  and  thence  back  to  the  centre,  again,— baflled 
it.  The  French  van,  having  executed  the  first  part 
of  their  Orders,  and  regained  the  middle  road  in  the 
rear  of  Taroutino,  advanced  without  Opposition  as  far 
Malo-Yaraslovetz,  and  occupied  that  town.  But  at 
midnight  they  were  assaulted  furiously  Mithin  it, 
and  driven  back  across  the  river  Louja,  where  the 
leading  divisions  of  the  army  bivouacked.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  French  retook  Malo-Yaraslovetz 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  a  succession  of  obstinate  con- 
tests,  in  the  course  of  which  the  town  fi  ve  times 
changed  masters.  In  the  eveninff,  Napoleon  came 
up  with  his  main  body.  He  foünd  his  troops,  indeed, 
in  possession  of  the  place ;  but  beyond  it,  his  gene- 
rals  informed  him,  Kutusoff  and  his  whole  army 
were  now  posted,  and  this  on  a  position  at  least  as 
strong  as  that  of  Taroutino,  which  he  himself  had 
considered  unassailable. 

The  emperor's  head-quarters  were  in  the  wretched 
and  filthy  hut  of  a  poor  weaver,  and  here  an  angfry 
debate  ensued  between  Murat  and  Davoust;  the 
former  of  whom  urged  the  necessity  of  instantly 
attacking  the  Russian,  while  the  latter  pronounced 
such  an  attempt  to  be  wörthy  of  a  madman.  The 
emperor  heard  them  in  gloomy  silence,  and  decläred 
that  he  wQuld  judge  for  himself  in  the  morning. 
He  dismissed  them  all,  and,  if  Segur  may  be  be- 
lieved,  spent  the  night  in  great  agitation ;  now  rising, 
now  lying  down  again,  incessantly  calling  out — ^yet 
refusing  to  admit  any  one  within  a  temporary  screen 
of  cloth  which  concealed  his  person  from  the  eye« 
of  hi«  attendants. .  This  was  the  first  oeo««ion  on 
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which  Buonaparte  betrayed  in  bis  demeanour  thai 
park  presentiment  which  bad  setüed  on  bis  {ninj 
ever  since  he  beheld  the  flames  of  Moscow. 

At  daybreak  be  passed  the  Louja,  with  a  few  at* 
tendants,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoUrang  Kutu- 
sofFs  position.  He  had  scarcely  crossed  the  bridge? 
when  a  party  of  PlatoiPs  Cossacks,  galloping  furir 
ously,  and  »weeping  some  scattered  companies  of 
the  French  before  them,  came  füll  upon  the  emperor 
juod  bis  suite.  Napoleon  was  urged  to  seek  safety 
in  flight ;  but  he  drew  Ins  sword  and  took  post  oa 
the  bank  by  the  way-side.  The  wild  spearmen,  in- 
tent  on  booty,  plunged  on  immediately  below  him. 
and  after  Stripping  some  soldiers,  retired  again  at 
füll  speed  to  their  pulk,  without  having  observe^ 
(he  inestimable  prize.  The  emperor  watched  their 
retreat,  and  continued  bis  reconhoissance.  It  satis? 
fied  him  that  Davoust  had  judged  rightly. 

He  made  anotber  eflbrt  to  force  a  passage  south- 
wards  at  Medyn;  but  bere  also  he  wasrepelled,an4 
forced  to  abandon  the  attempt.  Meantime,  the  armv 
which  bad  occupied  Moscow  began  to  send  fortt^ 
jts  Cossacks  on  bis  rear.  In  a  word,  it  became 
apparent  that  if  the  retreat  were  to  be  urged,  if 
must  now  be  in  the  direction  of  Verreia  and  Smo- 
tensko ;  that  is,  through  the  same  provinces  which 
had  been  entirely  wasted  in  the  eaxiier  part  of  the 
campaign.         ' 

Kutusoff,  wbether  merely  overpowered  for  th$ 
moment  with  that  vague  sentiment  which  Buona- 
parte's  name  bad  hitherto  been  accustomed  toin- 
spire,  or  that  he  knew  of  a  still  netter  position  neaxjer 
Kalouga,  was,  in  fact,  retiring  firom  bis  sirona 
ground  behind  Malo-Yaraslovetz,  at  the  monaeni 
when  the  French  began  to  break  up  front  the  Louja» 
No  sooner,  however,  was  that  movement  known? 
than  the  Russian  penetrated  the  eytent  of  his  ad? 
yersary's  embarrassments ;  and  Platoffi  with  tbq 
possaeks»  received  ordex^  to  hang  close  on  thg 
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French  rear,  while  Milarodowiteh,with  18,000  men, 
pushed  directly  en  Viasma ;  and  the  ma*n  army, 
taking  a  parallel,  and  a  shorter,  though  less  prac 
ticable  route,  marched  also  with  the  view  of  watchr 
ing  the  retreat  on  Smolensko. 

As  Buonaparte  was  abtrat  to  leave  Verreia,  gener 
ral  Witzingerode  was  brought  a  prisoner  into  his 
presence.  This  officer  had  advanced  to  the  Krem? 
lin,  ere  it  was  abandoned,  with  a  flag  of  tcuce,  fpr 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  some  arrangement* 
concerning  the  French  wounded;  and,  it  is  to  b* 
supposed,  of  dissuading  the  departing  garriaon  from 
destrbying  the  citadel.  He  was,  however,  placed 
instantly  under  arrest,  and  hurried  away  with  the 
enemy's  march.  Napoleon,  whose  temper  was  by 
this  time  imbittered  into  ungovernable  rage,  Charge«) 
the  general  with  being  the  leader  of  the  Cossacfcs, 
and  threatened  to  have  him  shot,  on  the  instant,  as  a 
brigand.  Witzingerode  replied,  that  "he  comr 
manded  not  the  Cossacks,  but  a  part  of  the  regulär 
array;  and  that,  in  the  character  pf  a  Russian  sol- 
cher, he  was  at  all  times  prepared  for  a  French 
bullet."  Napoleon,  now  ascertaining  the  name, 
country,  and  rank  of  his  prisoner,  pursued  in  these 
angry  ejaculations,  "  Who  are  youl  A  man  witht 
but  a  country-rYou  have  ever  been  my  enemy— r 
Ypu  were  in  the  Austrian's  ranjks  at  Austerlitz— 1 
how  find  vou  in  the  Russian !  Nevertheless,  you 
iure  a  native  of  the  cbnfederation  of  the  Bhine— 
therefore  my  subject— and  a  rebel.— Seize  him, 
ffens  d'armes !  Let  the  traitor  be  brought  to  trial." 
The  emperor'e  attendants  were  wiae  enough  to  fore- 
see  the  effects  of  such  violence,  if  persisted  in; 
they  interposed,  and  Witzingerode  was  sent  on  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  towards  Smolqnslco.* 

,0a  the  38th  of  October,  Napoleon  himself,  with 
6000  chosen  hoxse,  began  his  joumey  towards  Sfl¥» 

•  ?e  W9ß  jrwnud  to  Polföd  by  »  puqrrf  ^nmfet 
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lensko ;  the  care  of  bringing  up  the  main  body  being 
given  to  Beauharnois,  whfle  Ney  commanded  the 
rear.  From  the  commencement  of  this  march, 
hardly  a  day  elapsed  in  which  some  new  calamity 
did  not  befall  those  bimerto  invincible  legions.  The 
Cossacks  of  Platoff  came  on  one  division  at  Kolotsk, 
near  Borodino,  on  the  Ist  of  November,  and  gave 
them  a  total  defeat.  A  second  division  was  at- 
tacked  on  the  day  after,  and  with  nearly  equal  suc- 
ces*,  by  the  irregulär  troops  of  count  Orloff  Denizoff. 
On  the  3d,  Milarodowitcn  reached  the  main  road 
near  Viasma,  and  after  routing  Ney,  Davoust,  and 
Beauharnois,  drove  them  through  the  town,  which 
he  entered  with  droms  beating  and  colours  flying, 
and  making  a  passage  for  the  rest  of  the  army  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy.  Beauharnois,  after 
this,  separated  his  division  from  the  rest,  and  en- 
deavoured  to  push  for  Vitepsk,  by  the  way  of  Dou- 
chowtchina,  and  Platoff  followed  him,  while  Mila- 
rodowitcn continued  the  pursuit  on  the  tnain  road. 
The  Separation  of  troops  so  pressed  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  were  already  suffering  severely  for 
want  of  food ;  but  their  miseries  were  about  to  be 
heightened  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  enemy.  On  the 
6th  of  November,  the  Russian  winter  fairly  set  in ; 
and  thenceforth,  between  the  heayy  columns  of  re- 
gulär troops  which  on  every  side  watched  and 
threatened  them,  the  continual  assaults  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  hung  around  them  in  clouds  by  day  and 
by  night,  rushing  on  every  detached  party,  disturb- 
ing  every  bivouac,  breaking  up  bridges  before,  and 
destroying  every  straggler  behind  them,  and  the 
terrible  severity  of  the  climate,  the  frost,  the  snow, 
the  wind— the  sufferings  of  this  once  magnificent 
army  were  such  as  to  baffie  all  description. 

The  accounts  of  the  Russian  authorities,  of  the 
French  eye-witnesses  who  have  since  told  this 
story,  and,  it  must  be  added,  of  Napoleon's  own 
celebrated  **  twenty-nwth  buJletin,"  are  in  baimony 
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with  each  other.  Tbe  enormous  traia  of  artillery 
which  Napoleon  had  insistedonbringingaway  from 
Moscow  was  soon  diminished;  and  the  roads  were 
Mocked  up  with  the  spoils  of  the  oity,  abandoned 
of  necessity  as  the  means  of  trangport  failed.  The 
horses  having  been  ill  fed  for  months,  were  al- 
iogether  unable  ta  resist  the  ünited  effects  of  colli 
and  fatigue.  They  sank  and  stiffened  by  hundreds 
and  by  thonsands.  The  starving  soldiery  slew 
Others  of  these  animals,  that  they  might  drink  theü 
warm  blood,  and  wrap  themselves  in  their  yet  reek 
ing.skins.  The  diacipline  of  these  miserable  bands 
vanished.  Ney  was  indeed  able  to  keep  together 
eome  battalions  of  the  rear  guard,  and  present  a 
bold  aspeet  to  the  pursuers— *the  marshal  himself 
not  disdaining  to  bear  a  firelock,  and  share  the 
meanest  fatigues  of  his  followers ;  but  elsewhere 
there  remained  hardly  the  shadow  of  jnjlitary  order. 
Small  and  detached  bodies  of  men  moved,  like  sol- 
diers,  on  the  highway— -the  immense  majority  dis- 
persed  themselves  oyer  the  ice  and  snow  which 
equalized  the  surface  qf  the  Gelds  on  either  side, 
and  there  sustained  from  time  to  time  the  rapid  an4 
merciless  Charge  of  the  Cossaoks. 

Beauharnöis,  meantime,  discövered,  ere  he  had 
advanced  faron  hisseparate  route,  that  Witgenstein» 
having  defeated  successively  St.  Cyr  and  Victor  on 
the  Dwina,  was  already  in  possession  of  Vitepsk. 
The  viceroy  therefore  was  compelled  to  turn  back 
owards  the  Smolensko  road.  Platoff  turned  with 
him,  and  brought  him  once  more  to  action,  "killing 
many,"  said  the  hetman's  despatch,  "  but  raaking 
fow  prisoners."  The  army  of  Italy,  if  it  could 
Still  be  called  an  army,  mingled  with  the  few  troops 
who  still  preserved  some  show  of  order  under  Ney, 
ere  they  came  in  sight  of  Smolensko,  and  commu- 
nicated  to  tbem  their  own  terror  and  confusion. 

Meanwhüe,  the  Russian  "army  of  Volhynia,* 
alter  it  was  atrengthened  by  t^e  arrival  of  Tphiofca- 
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goff  from  the  Danube,  had  been  able  (as  we  have 
already  hinted)  to  bear  down  all  the  Opposition  of 
Schwartzenberg  and  Regnier;  had  driven  their 
forces  before  them,  and  taken  possession  of  Napp- 
leon's  great  depöt,  Minsk,  from  which  they  might 
hope  ere  long  to  communicate  with  Witgenstein. 
Tne  annies  of  Witgenstein  and  Tchichagoff  then 
were  about  to  be  in  communication  with  each  other, 
and  in  possession  of  those  points  at  which  Napo- 
leon was  most  likely  to  attempt  his  escape  from 
Smolensko  into  Poland ;  while  the  main  army  itself, 
having  advanced  side  by  side  with  the  French,  was 
now  stationed  to  the  south-west  of  Smolensko,  in 
readiness  to  break  the  enemy's  march  whenever 
Kutusoff should  choose :  Milarodowitch,  finally,  and 
Platoff,  were  hanging  close  behind,  and  thinning 
every  hour  the  miserable  bands  who  had  no  longer 
heart,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  arms  of  any  kind 
wherewith  to  resist  them.  But  the  whole  extent  of 
these  misfortunes  was  not  known  to  any  of  the 
French  generals,  nor  even  to  Napoleon  himself,  at 
the  time  when  Beauharnois  and  Ney  at  length  en- 
tered Smolensko. 

The  name  of  that  town  had  hitherto  been  the  only 
spell  that  preserved  any  hope  within  the  soldiers  of 
the  retreat.  There,  they  had  been  told,  they  should 
find  food,  clothing,  and  supplies  of  all  sorts;  and 
there,  being  once  more  assembled  under  the  eye  of 
the  emperor,  they  would  speedily  reassume  an  aa- 
pect,  such  as  none  of  the  northern  barbarians  would 
dare  to  brave. 

But  these  expectations  were  cruelly  belied.  Smo- 
lensko had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Russians  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign.  Its  ruined  walls  afforded  only  a  scanty 
«heiter  to  the  famished  and  shivering  fugitives ;  and 
the  provisions  assembled  there  were  so  inadequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  case,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
»  few  days,  Buonaparte  (bund  himself  under  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  once  more  renewing  his  disastrous  march. 
He  had,  as  yet,  received  no  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture  of  Minsk  by  Tchichagoff.  It  was  in  that  di- 
rection,  accordingly,  that  he  resolved  to  force  his 
passage  into  Polana.  , 

Although  the  grand  army  had  mustered  120,000 
when  it  left  Moscow,  and  the  fragments  of  vanous 
divisions  besides  had  met  the  emperor  at  Smolensko, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  40,000  men  could  no  w 
be  brought  together,  in  any  thing  like  fighting  con- 
dition.  These  Napoleon  divided  into  four  columns* 
nearly  equal  in  numbers ;  of  the  first,  which  included 
6000  of  the  imperial  guard,  he  himself  took  the 
command,  and  marched  with  it  towards  Krasnoi, 
the  first  town  on  the  way  to  Minsk :  the  second 
corps  was  that  of  Eugene  Beauharnois ;  the  third, 
Davoust's ;  and  the  fourth,  destined  for  the  perilous 
service  of  the  reaf,  and  accordingly  strengthened 
with  3000  of  the  guard,  was  intrusted  to  the  heroio 
guidance  of  Ney.  The  emperor  left  Smolensko 
on  the  13th  of  November,  having  ordered  that  the 
other  corps  should  follow  him  on  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th,  respectively;  thus  interposing  a  day's  march 
between  every  two  divisions. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  Napoleon,  in  thus 
arranging  his  march,  was  infiuenced  by  the  great 
and  pressing  difficulty  of  finding  provisions,  and 
also  by  the  enfeebled  condition  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  remaining  troops.  The  division  of  his  force, 
however,  was  so  complete,  that  had  he  been  opposed 
by  a  general  adequate  to  the  occasion,  his  total  and 
immediate  min  could  hardlyhave  been  avoided. 
But  Kutusöff  appears  to  have  exhausted  the  better 

Eart  of  his  dann?  at  Borodino,  and  thenceforth  to 
ave  adhered  to  the  plan  of  avoiding  battle — origi- 
naUy  wise  and  neoessary — with  a  pertinacity  sa- 
vouring  of  superstition.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
hitherto,  in  suffering  the  climate  to  waste  his 
enemy's  numbers,  and  merely  heightening  the  mi« 
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sery  of  the  elemental  war  by  his  clonds  of  Cos- 
Sacks,  and  occasional  assaults  of  other  light  troops; 
he  had  reaped  almost  every  advantage  which  could 
have  resulted  from  another  course.  But  the  army 
of  Napoleon  had  been  already  reduced  to  a  veiy 
small  fragment  of  its  original  strength ;  and  even 
that  fragment  was  now  split  into  four  divisions, 
against  any  one  of  which  it  wöuld  have  been  easy 
to  concentrate  a  force  overwhelmingly  superior.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted,  that  the  name  of 
Napoleon  saved  whatever  part  of  his  host  finally 
escaped  from  the  territory  of  Russia;  in  a  word, 
that  had  Kutusoff  been  able  to  shake  off  that  awe 
which  had  been  the  growth  of  a  hundred  victories, 
the  emperor  himself  must  have  either  died  on  some 
Woody  field  between  Smolensko  and  the  Beresina, 
or  revisited,  as  a  prisoner,  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try  which,  three  months  before,  he  had  invaded  at 
the  head  of  half  a  million  of  warriors. 

He  himself,  with  hiff  column,  reached  Krasnoi 
ünmolested,  although  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
army,  moving  on  a  parallel  rbad,  were  in  füll  Obser- 
vation of  his  march.  Eugene,  who  followed  him» 
was,  however,  intercepted  on  his  way  by  Milarodo- 
witch,  and  after  sustaining  the  contest  gallantly 
against  very  disproportionate  numbers,  and  a  ter- 
rible  cannonade,  was  at  length  saved  only  by  the 
fall  of  night.  During  the  darknöss,  the  viceroy 
executed  a  long  and  nazardous  detour,  and  joined 
the  emperor  in  Krasnoi,  on  the  17th.  On  this  night- 
march  they  feil  in  with  the  videttes  of  another  of 
KtitusofPs  columns,  and  owed  their  preservation,  to 
the  quickness  of  a  Polish  soldier,  who  answered  the 
challenge  in  Russian.  The  loss,  however,  had  been 
severe;  the  two  leading  divisions,  now  united  in 
Krasnoi,  mustered  scarcely  15,000. 

Napoleon  was  most  anxious  to  secure  the  pas- 
tfage  of  the  Dnieper  at  Liady,  and  immediately  gave 
Eugene  the  command  of  the  van,  with  Orders  to 
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march  <m  this  poiht;  but  he  was  warned  by  the 
losses  which  his  son-in-law  had  undergone,  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  waiting  at  Krasnoi  until  Da- 
voust  and  Ney  should  be  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
He  determined,  therefore  to  abide  at  Krasnoi,  with 
6000  of  the  guard,  and  another  corps  of  5000,  what- 
ever  numbers  Kutusoff  might  please  to  bring  against 
him.  He  drew  his  sword,  and  said,  "  I  have  long 
enough  played  the  emperor— I  must  be  the  general 
once  more." 

In  vain  was  Kutusoff  urged  to  seize  this  opportu- 
nity  of  pouring  an  irresistible  force  on  the  French  n 
Position.  The  Veteran  commanded  a  cannonade— 
and,  as  he  had  one  hundred  pieces  of  artülery  well 
placed,  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  thinned  con- 
siderably.  But,  excepting  one  or  two  isolated 
charges  of  cavalry,  he  adventured  on  no  closer  col- 
lisiön ;  and  Napoleon  held  his  ground,  in  face  of  all 
that  host,  until  nightfall,  when  Davoust's  division, 
surrounded  and  pursued  by  innumerable  Cossacks,  at 
length  were  enäbled  to  rally  once  more  around  his 
head-quarters. 

•  He  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  however,  that 
Ney  was  probably  still  in  Smolensko,  and  that  a 
Russian  force  had  marched  on  towards  Liady,  with 
the  design  of  again  intercepting  Eugene.  The  em- 
peror, therefore,  once  more  divided  his  numbers — 
pushed  on  in  person  to  support  Beauharnois  and 
secure  Liady— and  left  Davoust  and  Mortier  to  hold 
out  as  long  as  possible  at  Krasnoi,  in  the  hope  of 
being  there  joined  by  Ney.  Long,  however,  ere 
that  gallant  chief  could  reach  this  point,  the  Rus- 
sians,  as  if  the  absence  of  Napoleon  had  at  once 
restored  all  their  energv,  rushed  down  and  forced  on 
Davoust  and  Mortier  the  battle  which  the  emperor 
had  in  vain  solicited.  On  that  fatal  field  the  French 
left  forty-five  cannon  and  6000  prisoners,  besides 
the  slain  and  the  wounded.  The  remainder  with 
difficulty  efFected  their  escape  to  Liady,  where  Na- 
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poleon  cmce  mcnre  receivefl  them,  and  crossed  the 
Dnieper. 

Ney,  tneanwhüe,  having  in  exectttion  of  hisraas» 
ter's  parting  injunetiofts  blown  up  whatever  re* 
mained  of  the  walls  and  towers  of  Smotensko*  öt 
length  set  his  rear-guard  in  motion,  and  advanced 
to  Krasnoi,  without  being  harassed  by  any  enemjr 
except  Platoff,  whose  Cossacks  entered  Smolensko 
ere  he  cottld  whoüy  abandon  it»  The  fleld*  strewn 
with  many  thousand  corpses,  informed  tum  sumV 
ciently  that  a  new  dlsastef  had  befallen  the  fated 
army.  Yet  he  continued  to  advanee  on  the  foot* 
atepa  of  those  who  had  thus  shattered  Davoust  and 
Mortier,  and  met  with  no  considerable  interruption 
tintil  he  reached  the  ravine  in  which  the  rivulet 
Losmina  has  its  Channel»  A  thick  mist  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  Ney  was  almost  on  the  brink  of  the 
ravine  ere  he  perceived  that  it  was  manned  through* 
out  by  Russians,  while  the  opposite  banks  displayed 
a  long  line  of  batteries»  deüberately  arranged,  and 
all  the  hüls  behind  were  covered  with  troops. 

A  Russian  officer  appeared,  and  summoned  Ney  to 
capitulate.  "  A  mareschal  of  France  never  surren» 
ders,"  was  his  intrepid  answer ;  and  immediately  the 
batteries,  distant  only  250  yards,  opened  a  tremen» 
dous  storm  of  grape  shot.  Ney,  nevertheless,  had 
the  hardihood  to  plunge  into  the  rayine,  clear  a  pas* 
sage  over  the  stream,  and  charge  the  Russians  at 
their  guns.  His  small  band  were  repelled  with  fear- 
ful  slaughter;  but  he  renewed  his  effoits  from  time 
to  time  durinff  the  day*  and  at  night*  though  with 
numbers  mucn  diminished,  still  occupied  bis  origi- 
nal position  in  the  face  of  a  whole  army  interposed 
between  him  and  Napoleon« 

The  emperor  had  by  this  time  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  again  seeing  any  thing  of  his  rear  column. 
But  during  the  ensuing  night,  Ney  effected  his  es# 
cape ;  nor  does  the  history  of  war  present  many  such 
examples  of  apparently  insuperable  difficulties  over- 
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come  by  the  union  of  skill  and  valour.  The  marshal 
broke  up  his  bivouac  at  midnight,  and  marched  back 
frora  the  Losmina,  until  he  cameon  another  stream, 
which  he  concluded  must  flow  also  into  the  Dnieper. 
He  followed  this  guide,  and  at  length  reached  the 
great  river  at  a  place  where  it  waa  ftozen  over, 
though  so  thinly  tnat  the  ice  bent  and  crackled  be- 
neath  the  feet  of  the  raen,  who  crossed  it  in  Single 
flies.  The  wagona  laden  with  the  wounded,  and 
wbat  great  guns  were  still  with  Ney,  were  too  heavy 
for  this  frail  bridge.  They  attempted  the  passage 
at  different  points,  and  one  after  another  went  down, 
amid  the  shrieks  of  the  dying  and  the  groans  of  the 
on-lookers.  The  Cossacks  had  by  this  time  ga- 
thered  hard  behind,  and  swept  up  many  stragglers, 
besides  the  sick.  Bat  Ney  had  achieved  his  great 
Object ;  and  on  the  20th,  he,  with  his  small  and  de- 
yoted  band,  joined  the  emperor  once  more  at  Oresa. 
Napoleon  received  him  in  his  arms,  hailed  him  as 
"the  brarest  of  the  brare,"  and  declared  that  he 
would  have  given  all  his  treasures  to  be  assured  of 
bis  safety. 

|  The  emperor  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  his 
united  "  grand  army  ;M  bat  the  name  was  ere  now 
become  a  jest  Between  Smolensko  and  the  Dnie- 
per the  Russians  had  taken  228  guns,  and  26,000 
prksoners ;  and,  in  a  word,  having  mustered  40,000 
effective  men  at  leaving  Smolensko,  Napoleon  pould 
eount  only  12,000,  after  Ney  had  joined  him  at  Oresa. 
Of  these  there  werebut  150  cavalry :  and,  to  remedy 
this  defect,  officers  still  in  pössession  of  horses,  to 
the  number  of  500,  were  now  formedinto  ar "  saored 
band,"  as  it  was  called,  for  immediate  attendance  on 
the  emperor's  person.  The  small  fragment  of  the 
once  gigantic  force,  had  no  sooner  recovered  some« 
thing  like  the  order  of  discipline,  than  once  more  it 
was  set  in  motion. 

Bat  scarcely  had  the  emperor  passed  the  Dnieper» 
Staube  received  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Minsk» 
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and  the  subsequent  retreat  of  Schwartzenburg  to- 
wards  Warsaw.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
alter  his  plan,  and  force  a  passage  into  Poland  to  the 
northward  of  that  great  depot  It  was  necessary, 
moreover,  to  do  tÖs  without  loss  of  time,  for  the 
emperor  well  knew  that  Witgenstein  had  been  as 
successful  on  his  right  flank,  as  Tchichagoff  on  his 
left ;  and  that  these  generals  might  soon  be,  if  they 
älready  were  not,  in  commumcation  with  each  other, 
and  ready  to  unite  all  their  forces  for  the  defence  of 
the  next  great  river  on  his  route~the  Beresina. 

Napoleon  had  hardly  resolved  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage of  this  river  at  Borizoff,  ere,  to  renew  all  his 
perplexities,  he  received  intelligence  that  Witgen 
stein  had  defeated  Dombrowski  there,  and  retained 
possession  of  the  town  and  bridge.  Victor  and  Ou- 
dinot,  indeed,  advanced  immediately  to  succour 
Dombrowski,  and  retook  Borizoff;  but  Witgensteia 
burnt  the  bridge  ere  he  recrossed  the  Beresina.   Im* 

Eerfect  as  Victor's  success  was,  Napoleon  did  not 
ear  of  it  immediately*  He  determined  to  pass  the 
Beresina  higher  up,  at  Studzianska,  and  forthwith 
threw  himself  into  the  huge  forests  which  border 
that  river ;  adopting  every  stratagem  by  which  his 
enemies  could  pe  puzzled  as  to  the  immediate  object 
of  his  march. 

His  12,000  men,  brave  and  determined,  but  no 
longer  preserving  in  their  dress,  nor,  unless  when 
the  trumpet  blew,  in  their  demeanour,  a  soldier-like 
appearance,  were  winding  their  way  amid  these 
dark  woods,  when  suddenly  the  air  aronnd  them 
was  filledwith  sounds  which  could  onlyproceed 
from  the  march  of  some  far  greater  host.  They 
were  preparing  for  the  worst,  when  they  found  them- 
selves  in  presen6e  of  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
united  army  of  Victor  and  Oudinot,  who  had,  indeed 
been  defeated  by  Witgenstein,  but  still  mustered 
50,000  men,  completely  equipped,  and  hardly  shaken 
in  discipline.   With  what  feelings  must  these  troops^ 
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have  surveyed  the  miserable,  half-starved,  and  half- 
clad  remains  of  that "  grand  army,"  their  own  de- 
tachment  from  whose  banners  had,  some  few  »hört 
months  before,  filled  every  bosom  among  them  with 
regret! 

Having  melted  the  poor  relics  of  his  Moscow 
army  into  these  battalions,  Napoleon  now  continued 
his  march  on  Studzianska ;  employing,  however,  all 
his  wit  to  confirm  Tchichagoff  in  the  notion  that  he 
meant  to  pass  the  Beresina  at  a  different  place,  and 
this  with  so  much  success,  that  Tchaplitz,  with  the 
Russian  rear-guard,  abandoned  a  strong  position, 
commanding  the  river,  during  the  very  night  which 
preceded  his  appearance  there.  Two  bridges  were 
erected,  and  Oudinot  had  passed  over,  ere  Tchaplitz 
perceived  his  mistake,  and  returned  again  towards 
Studzianska. 

Discovering  that  the  passage  had  already  begun, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
only  two  bridges,  it  must  needs  proceed  slowly, 
Tchichagoff  and  Witgenstein  now  arranged  a  Joint 
plan  of  attack.  The  latter  once  more  passed  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and,  having  whoily  cut  off 
one  division  of  7000,  tmder  Partonneaux,  not  far 
from  Borizoff,  proceeded  towards  Studzianska.  Pia* 
toff  and  his  indefatigable  Cossacks  joined  Witgen- 
stein on  this  march,  and  they  arrived  long  ere  the 
jear-guard  of  Napoleon  could  pass  the  river.  But 
the  Operations  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Beresina 
were  far  less  zealously  or  skilfully  conducted.  Tchi- 
chagoff  was  in  vain  urged  to  support  effectually 
Tchaplitz ;  who  attacked  the  French  that  had  passed, 
andbeing  repelled  by  Victor,  left  them  in  unmolested 
possession,  not  only  of  the  bridges  on  the  Beresina, 
bat  of  a  long  train  of  wooden  eanseways,  extending 
for  miles  beyond  the  river,  over  deep  and  dangerons 
morasses,  and'  which,  being  composed  of  old  dry 
timber,  wonld  have  required,  says  Segur, *  to  destroy 
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them  utterly,  bat  a  few  sparks  from  the  Cossacks' 
tobacco-pipes." 

In  spite  of  tfais  neglect,  and  of  the  altogether  ex  * 
traorduiary  conduct  of  Kutusoff,  who  still  persisted 
in  marching  in  a  line  parallel  with  Napoleon,  and 
refusing  to  hazard  any  more  assaults,  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina  was  ohe  of  the  most  fearful  scenea 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  Victor,  with  the  reär 
division,  consisting  of  8000  men,  was  still  on  the 
eastern  side  when  Witgenstein  and  Platoff  appeared 
on  the  heights  above  them.  The  still  numerous 
retainers  of  the  camp,  crowds  of  sick,  wounded,  and 
women,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  artillery  were  in 
the  same  Situation.  When  the  Russian  cannon  be- 
gan  to  open  upon  this  multitude,  crammed  together 
near  the  bank,  and  each  anxiously  expecting  the 
turn  to  pass,  a  shriek  of  utter  terror  ran  through 
them,  and  men,  women,  horses,  and  wagons  rushed 
at  once,  pell-mell,  upon  the  bridges*  The  larger  of 
these,  intended  solely  for  wagons  and  cannon,  ere 
long  broke  down,  precipitating  all  that  were  upon  it 
into  the  dark  half-frozen  stream.  The  scream  that 
rose  at  this  moment,  says  one  that  heard  it,  "  did  not 
leave  my  ears  for  weeks ;  it  was  heard  clear  and 
loud  over  the  hurrahs  of  the  Cossacks,  and  all  the 
roar  of  artillery."  The  remaining  bridge  was  now 
the  only  resource,  and  all  indiscriminately  en- 
deavoured  to  gain  a  footing  on  it.  Squeezed,  tram- 
pled,  forced  over  the  ledges,  cut  down  by  each  other» 
and  torn  by  the  incessant  shower  of  Russian  can- 
nonade,  they  feil  and  died  in  thousands.  Victor 
stood  his  ground  bravely  until  late  in  the  evening, 
and  then  conducted  his  division  over  the  bridge. 
There  still  remained  behind  a  great  number  of  the 
irregulär  attendants,  besides  those  soldiers  who  had 
been  wounded;  during  the  battle,  and  guns  and  bag- 
gage-carts  enough  to  cover  a  whoje  meadow.  The 
Frencn  now  fired  the  bridge,  and  all  these  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate.     The  Russian  acoount 
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states,  that  when  the  Beresina  thawed  after  that 
winter's  frost,  36,000  bodies  were  found  in  its  bed. 

Tchaplitz  was  soon  joined  in  bis  pursuit  of  the 
survivors  by  Witgenstein  and  Platoff,  and  nothing 
could  have  saved  Napoleon  but  the  unexpected  ar- 
rival  of  a  fresh  division  under  Maison,  sent  forwards 
from  Poland  by  Maret,  düke  of  Bassano. 

But  the  severity  of  tjie  winter  began  now  to  be 
intense,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  army  thus  recruited 
were  such,  that  discipline  ere  long  disappeared,  ex- 
cept  among  a  few  thousands  of  hardy  veterans,  over 
wnose  spirits  the  emperor  and  Ney  preserved  some 
influence.  The  assaults  of  the  Cossacks  continued 
as  before :  the  troeps  often  performed  their  march 
by  night,  by  the  light  of  torches,  in  the  hope  of  es- 
caping  their  mercüess  pursuers.  When  they  halted, 
they  teil  asleep  in  hundreds  to  wake  no  more.  Their 
enemies  found  them  frozen  to  death  around  the  ashes 
of  their  watch-fires.  It  is  said,  among  other  horrors, 
that  more  than  once  they  found  poor  famished 
wretches  endeavouring  to  broil  the  flesh  of  their 
dead  comrades.  On  scenes  so  fearful  the  veil  must 
not  be  entirely  droppecL  Such  is  the  price  at  which 
ambition  does  not  hesitate  to  purchase  even  the 
chance  of  what  the  world  has  not  yet.  ceased  to  call 
glorv! 

The  haughty  and  imperious  spirit  of  Napoleon 
sank  not  under  all  these  miseries.  He  affected,  in 
so  far  as  was  possible,  not  to  see  them.  He  still 
issued  his  orders  as  if  his  army,  in  all  its  divisions, 
were  entire,  and  sent  bulletins  to  Paris  announcing 
a  succession  of  victories,  When  his  officers  came 
to  inform  him  of  some  new  calamity,  he  dismissed 
them  abruptly,  saying,  "  Why  will  you  disturb  my 
tranquillityl  Idesiretoknownoparticulars.  Why 
will  you  deprive  me  of  my  tranquülity  ?w 

On  the  3d  of  December  he  reached  Malodeczno, 
and  announced  to  his  marshals  that  the  news  he  had 
received  from  Paris,  and  the  uncertain  nature  of  his 
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relations  with  some  of  his  alttes,  rendered  it  indis- 
pensable forhim  to  quit  his  army  without  farther 
delay.  They  were  now,  he  said,  almost  within 
sight  of  Poland ;  they  would  find  plenty  of  every 
thing  at  Wilna.  It  was  his  business  to  prepaie  at 
home  the  means  of  opening  the  next  campaign  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  great  nation.  At  Smorgoni, 
on  the  6th,  the  garrison  of  Wilna  met  him ;  and 
then,  having  intmsted  to  these  fresh  troöpg  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rear,  and  given  the  Chief  conunand  to 
Murat,  he  finally  bade  adieu  to  the  relics  of  his  host. 
He  set  off  at  midnight  in  a  traintau,  accompanied  by 
Caulaincourt,  whose  name  he  assumed :  two  other 
vehicles  of  the  same  kind  followed,  containmg  two 
officers  of  rank,  Rustan  the  emperor's  favourite 
Mameluke,  and  one  domestic  besides. 

Having  narrowly  escaped  beding  taken  by  a  party 
of  irregulär  Russians  at  Youpranoui,  Napoleon 
reached  Warsaw  at  riightfall,  on  the  lOth  of  De- 
ceraber.  His  ambassador  thererthe  Abbe*  De  Pradt, 
who  had  as  yet  heard  nö  distinct  accöunts  of  the 
progress  of  evente,  was  unezpectedly  visited  hy 
Caulaincourt  who  abruptly  informed  him  that  the 
grand  army  was  no  more.  The  Abbe  accompanied 
Caulaincourt  to  an  obscure  inn,  where  the  emperor, 
wrapped  in  a  für  cloak,  was  Walking  up  and  down 
rap* ' ' ",  beside  a  newly-lit  fire.  He  was  received  with 
an  air  of  gayety,  whieh  for  a  moment  disconcerted 
him ;  and  proceeded  to  mention  that  the  inhabitant« 
of  the  grand-dütchy  were  beginning  to  show  Symp- 
toms of  disaffection,  and  even  of  a  deeire  to  reeon- 
cile  themselyes  with  the  FruBsians,  under  whose 
yoke  they  feared  they  were  destined  to  return«  The 
Abbt  expressed  his  own  eatkfaction  that  the  empe- 
ror had  escaped  from  so  many  dangers.  "  Dan- 
§ers,w  cried  Napoleon,  *  there  were  none— I  have 
eat  the  Russians  in  every  battle— -I  livebut  in  dan- 
gers— it  is  for  kings  of  Cockaigne  to  sit  at  home  at 
«ase.    My  army  w  in  a  süperb  condition  still — it^ 
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will  be  recruited  at  leisure  at  Wilna,  and  I  go  to 
bring  up  300,000  men  more  from  France.  I  quit 
my  army  with  regret,  but  I  must  watch  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  I  have  more  weight  on  my  throne  than 
at  head-quarters.  The  Russians  will  be  rendered 
foolhardy  by  their  successes — I  shall  beat  them  in 
a  battle  or  two  on  the  Oder,  and  be  on  the  Niemen 
again  within  a  month."  This  harangue,  utterly 
contradictory  throughout,  he  began  and  ended  with 
a  favourite  phrase;  "  Monsieur  L' Ambassadeur, 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  a 


esuminghisincognito  and  his  journey,  Napoleon 
reached  Dresden  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  De- 
cember,  where  the  king  of  Saxony  visited  him  se- 
cretly  at  his  inn,  and  renewed  his  assurances  of 
fidelity.  He  arrived  at  the  Tuilleries  on  the  18th, 
late  at  night,  after  the  empress  had  retired  to  rest* 
He  entered  the  antechamber,  to  the  confusion  of  her 
atlendants,  who  at  length  recognised  him  witha  cry 
that  roused  Maria  Louisa  from  her  slumbers ;  and 
Napoleon  was  welcomed  with  all  the  warmth  of  un« 
diminished  affection. 

The  army,  whom  its  chief  had  thus  abandoned, 
pursued  meanwhile  their  miserable  march,  of  which 
every  day  augmented  the  disorder.  The  garrison 
of  Wilna  and  Maison's  corps,  united  to  those  who 
escaped  across  the  Beresina,  might  number  in  all 
80,000.  Ere  Murat  reached  Wilna,  40,000  of  these 
had  either  died,  or  fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  their 
unrelentüig  pursuers.  In  that  city  there  were  abun- 
dant  magazines  of  every  kind,  and  the  few  who  had 
as  yet  preserved  some  appearance  of  order,  toge- 
ther  with  the  multitudes  of  broken  stragglers,  rushed 
in  sonfusion  into  the  place,  in  the  hope  of  at  length 
resting  from  their  toils,  and  eating  and  drinking,  for 
at  least  one  day,  in  peace.  Strong  men  were  ob* 
served  weeping  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  loaf  of 
hreadf    But  scarcely  had  they  received  their  rations, 
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«re  the  well-known  AwraA  of  Platoff  rang  onc* 
more  in  their  ears.  They  fled  once  more,  witn  such 
of  their  baggage  as  could  be  most  easily  got  into 
motion;  but  many  feil  beneath  the  spears  of  the 
Cossacks,  and  not  a  fewv  it  ig  said,  were  butchered 
jdeliberately  in  the  moment  of  their  perplexity,  by 
their  Litbuanian  hosts,  the  same  Polkh  Jews  who 
had  already  inflicted  such  irreparable  injnry  on  the 
vfhole  array,  by  the  non-observance  of  their  con* 
tracts.  Shortly  aller,  a  wagon  laden  with  coin  was 
overturned  on  the  road,  and  the  soldiers,  laying 
aside  all  attention  to  their  officers,  began  to  plnnder 
the  rieh  gpoil.  The  Cossacks  came  up— but  there 
was  enough  for  all*  and  friend  and  foe  pillaged  the 
imperial  treaaure  in  Company,  for  once  without 
»trife.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  aome  soldiers 
pf  the  imperial  guard  restored  the  money  whiefc 
feil  to  their  share  on  this  occasion,  whea  the  weary 
march  at  length  reached  its  encL 

They  passed  the  Niemen  at  Kowno ;  and  the 
Russians  did  not  pursue  them  into  the  Prussian  ter* 
ritory.  At  the  Urne  when  they  eacaped  finally  from 
Poland,  there  were  about  1000  in  arm«,  and  perhapa 
90,000  more,  utterly  broken,  dispersed,  and  aemo- 
ralized. 

Schwartzenberg,  the  general  of  the  Austriaa 
auxiliaries,  on  learning  the  departure  of  Napoleon, 
formed  an  armistice  with  the  Russians,  and  retired 
by  deffrees  into  his  own  prince's  territory.  These 
afiies  had  shown  little  zeal  in  any  part  of  the  eam- 
paign;  and  their  conduet  seems  to  havebeenap* 
preciated  by  the  Russians  aecordingly. 

In  Courland,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  French  re« 
treat,  there  remained  the  separate  corps  of  Macdo- 
nald, who  had  with  him  80,000  Prussians,  and  10,000 
Bavarians  and  other  Germans.  These  Prussiana 
had  beensenton  this  detached  service  in  just  appre- 
hension  of  their  coldness  to  the  invader's  cause, 
M acdonald«  on  learning  the  utter  rujn  of  the  mala 
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ftrmy,  commenced  bis  march  upon  Tilsit.  On  reach» 
mg  that  place,  D'York,  the  Commander  of  the  Prus* 
sians,  refused  any  longer  to  obey  the  marshal'si 
Orders,  and  separated  liis  men  entirely— thus  taking 
onhimself  the  respansibility  of  disobeying  the  letter 
of  his  sovereign's  commands,  and  anticipating  that 
general  burst  of  national  hatred  which,  as  all  men 
perceived*  could  not  much  longer  be  deferred. 

To  the  great  honoür,  however,  of  the  Prussian, 
people,  the  wearied  relics  of  Napoleon'»  gfand  army 
wefe  reeeived  in  the  country  which,  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity,  they  had  so  wantonly  insulted,  if 
not  with  friendship,  at  least  with  compassion.  They 
took  up  their  quarters,  and  remained  for  a  time  un* 
molested,  in  and  near  Königsberg. 

Thus  ended  the  invasion  of  Russia,  There  had 
been  slain  in  battle,  on  the  aide  of  Napoleon. 
135,000  men»  Fatigue,  hunger,  and  cold  had  caused 
the  death  of  132,000 ;  and  the  Russians  had  taken 
of  prisoners  198,000— including  forty*eight  generals* 
and  3000  regimental  officers.  The  total  loss  was, 
therefore,  450,000  men.  The  eagles  and  Standards 
left  in  the  enemies*  hands  were  seventy*five  in  num* 
ber,  and  tho  pieces  of  cannon  nearly  one  thousand. 

Exclusive  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  auxilia* 
ries,  there  remained  of  all  the  enormous  host  which 
Napoleon  set  in  motion  in  August,  about  40,006 
men  t  and  of  theee  not  10,000  were  of  the  French 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Cmipiracf  of  Mattet— Napoleon' s  ReeepHon  in  Pari*— Mi  mttUutf 
PreparaHom—Pruteia  deelare»  War—Auttria  negotiaUe  vitk  JVW* 
poUon — Bemadotte  landsin  Qermany — TheRMSstan»  advanceintf 
8üe*ia—tfapoleon  heads  hü  Army  in  Sazony— Battle  uf  Lutten— 
Battle  af  Bautzen— Affaira  of  the  Peninsulo— Battle  of  Vittorio-- 
Qmgress  of  Progue» 

Some  allusionhas  already  been  made  to  the  news 
Of  a  political  disturbance  in  Paris,  which  reached 
Napoleon  during  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
quickened  his  final  abandonment  of  the  army.  The 
occurrence  in  question  was  the  daring  conspiracy 
headed  by  general  Mallet.  This  officer,  one  of  the 
ancient  noblesse,  had  been  placed  in  confinement, 
in  1808,  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  a 
society  called  the  Phüadelphes,  which  seems  to  have 
sprang  up  within  the  French  army,  at  the  time 
when  Napoleon  seized  the  supreme  power,  and 
which  had  for  its  immediate  object  his  aeposition— » 
while  some  of  the  members  eontemplated  the  resto- 
ration  of  a  republican  government,  and  others,  of 
whom  Mallet  was,one,  the  recall  of  the  royal  fomily 
of  Bourbon.  The  people  of ,  Paris  had  for  some 
weeks  received  no  oölcial  intelligence  from  the 
grand  army,  ancj  rumours  of  some  awful  catastrophe 
were  rife  among  all  classes,  when  Mallet  conceived 
the  daring  project  of  forging  a  Senatus  Consultum, 
announcing  the  fallof  Napoleon  in  a  great  battle  in 
Russia,  and  appointing  a  provisional  government. 
Having  executed  this  forgery,  the  general  escaped 
from  his  prison,  and  appeared  in  füll  uniform,  at  > 
tended  by  a  corporal  dressed  as  an  aid-de-camp, 
at  midnight,  on  the  22d  of  October,  1812,  at  the 
gates  of  the  Minims-barracks,  then  tenanted  by  some 
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Bew  and  raw  levies.  The  audacity  with  which  he 
claimed  the  obedienoe  of  these  men  to  the  senatorial 
decree,  overawed  them.  He  assumed  the  comraand, 
and  on  the  instant  arrested  by  their  means  Savary, 
minister  of jpolice,  and  sorae  others  of  the  principal 
functionaries  in  the  capital.  General  Hullin,  the 
military^governor,  was  summoned,  and  hesitated ;  at 
that  moment  the  officer  of  police,  from  whose  keep- 
ing  Mallet  had  escaped,  recognised  him,  and  he  was 
immediately  resisted,  disarmed,  and  confined.  The 
whole  affair  was  over  in  the  courpe  of  a  few  hours, 
but  the  fact  that  so  wÜd  a  schemeffhould  have  been 
so  nearly  successfnl  was  sufliciently alarming«  The 
ease  and  indhference  with  which  a  considerable  body 
of  arraed  men,  in  the  tery  heart  of  Paris,  had  trans* 
ferred  their  Services  to  a  new  authority,  proclaimed 
by  a  stranger,  made  Napoleon  consider  with  suspi* 
cion  the  basis  of  his  power.  And  Ignorant  to  what 
extent  the  conspiracy  had  actually  gone,  he  heard 
with  additional  alarm  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-four 
persona,  including  the  leader,  had  been  condemned 
to  death.  Of  so  many  he  was  willing  to  believe 
that  some  at  least  had  been  mere  dnpes,  and  appre- 
hended  that  so  much  bloodshed  mignt  create  a  vio- 
lent  revulsion  of  public  feeling.  The  Parisians 
beheld  the  execution  of  these  men  with  as  much 
indifference  as  their  bold  attempt ;  but  of  this  Napo- 
leon was  ignorant,  until  he  reached  the  Tuillerie». 

His  arrival,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  the  t wenty 
ninth  bulletm,  in  which  the  Teil  was  at  last  lifled 
from  the  fatal  events  of  the  campaign,  restored  for 
the  moment  the  appearances  of  composure,  amid  a 
population  of  which  almost  every  family  had  lost  a 
son  or  a  brother.  Such  was  the  influence  that  still 
clungtohisname.  Theemperorwassafe.  However 
great  the  present  calaraity,  hope  reitiained.  The 
elements,  as  they  were  taught  to  believe,  had  not 
merely  quickened  and  increased,  but  wholly  occa- 
sioned  the  reverses  of  the  army.     The  Russian 
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Winter  was  the  onlyenemy  that  had  been  able  to 
triumph  over  his  genius  and  the  valour  of  French- 
men.  The  Senate,  the  magistrates,  all  those  public 
bodies  and  functionaries  who  had  the  means  of  ap- 
proaching  the  throne,  now  crowded  to  its  footsteps 
with  addresses  füll  of  adulation,  yetmore  audacious 
than  they  had  ever  before  ventured  on.  The  voice  of 
applause,  congratulation,  and  confidence,  re-echoed 
front  every  quarter,  drowned  the  whispers  of  suspi- 
cion,  resentment,  and  natural' sorrow.  Every  de- 
partment  of  the  public  service  appeared  to  be  ani- 
mated  with  a  spirit  of  tenfold  activity.  New  con- 
scriptions  were  called  for  and  yielded.  Regiments 
arrived  from  Spain  and  from  Italy.  Every  arsenal 
resounded  with  the  preparation  of  new  artiUery-»- 
thousands  of  horses  were  impressed  in  every  pro- 
vince.  Ere  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  Napoleon 
found  himself  once  more  in  condition  to  take  the 
field  with  not  less  than  350,000  soldiers.  Such  was 
the  eflfect  of  his  new  appeal  to  the  national  feelings 
of  this  great  and  gallant  peöple. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  garrisons  dispersed  over 
the  Prussian  territory  were  wholly  incömpetent  to 
overawe  that  oppressed  and  insulted  nation,  now 
burning  with  the  settled  thirst  and  the  long-deferred 
hope  of  vengeance.  The  king  interposed,  indeed, 
his  authority  to  protect  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
from  populär  violence ;  but  it  soon  becarae  manifest 
that  their  safety  must  depend  on  their  concentrating 
themselves  in  a  small  number  of  fortified  places ; 
and  that  even  if  Frederick  William  had  been  cor- 
dially  anxious  to  preserve  his  alliance  with  France, 
it  would  ere  long  be  impossible  forhim  to  resist  the 
unanimous  wishes  of  his  people.  Murat  was  soon 
weary  of  his  command.  He  foünd  hitnself  thwarted 
and  controlled  by  the  other  generals,  none  of  whom 
respected  his  authority ;  and  one  Of  whom,  when  he 
happened  to  speak  of  himself  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  sovereignsof  AustriaandPrussia,answeredf 
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without  ceremony, "  You  must  remember  that  these 
are  kingö  by  the  grace  of  God,  by  descent,  and  by 
custom ;  whereas  you  are  only  a  king-  by  the  grace 
of  Napoleon,  and  tlu-ough  the  expenditure  of  French 
blood."  Murat  was  moreover  jealous  of  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  his  queen  was  understood  to  be  play- 
ing  the  sovereign  in  Naples,  and  he  threw  up  his 
conimand;  being  succeeded  by  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  and  insulted  anew  by  Napoleon  himself,  in  a 
general  Order  which  announced  tbis  change,  and 
alleged  as  (ts  causes,  the  superior  military  skill  of 
ihe  viceroy,  and  his  possession  of  "  the  füll  confi- 
dence  of  the  ämperor."  Eugene  succeeded  to  the 
command  at  the  moment  when  it  was  obvious  that 
Frederick  William  could  no  longer,  even  if  he  would, 
repress  the  universal  enthusiasm  of  his  people.  On 
the  31st  of  January,  the  king  made  his  escape  to 
Breslau,  in  which  neighbourjiood  no  French  were 
garrisoned,  erected  his  Standard,  and  called  on  the 
nation  to  rise  in  arms.  Whereon  Eugene  retired  to 
Magdeburg,  and  shut  himself  up  in  that  great  for- 
tress,  with  as  many  troops  as  he  could  assemble  to 
the  west  of  the  Elbe. 

Six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  fatal  day  of  Jena ; 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  watchfulness  of  Napoleon's 
tyranny,  the  Prussian  nation  had  recovered  in  a 
great  measure  its  energies.  The  people  now  an- 
swered  the  call  of  their  beloved  prince,  as  with  the 
heart  and  voice  of  one  man.  Young  men  of  all 
ranks,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  flocked  indiscri- 
minately  to  the  Standard :  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versitiee  formed  themselves  into  battalions,  at  the 
head  of  which,  in  many  instances,  their  teachers 
marched.  The  women  flung  their  trinkets  into  the 
king's  treäsure— the  gentlemen  melted  their  plate— • 
England  poured  in  her  gold  with  a  lavish  hand. 
The  rapidity  with  which  discipline  was  established 
among  the  great  levies  thus  assembled,  excited  uni- 
versal astonjshment     It  sooke  the  intense  and  per* 
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fect  seal  with  which  a  people,  naturally  wailike,  had 
devoted  themselves  to  tfae  saered  cause  of  indepen* 
dence.  The  einfror  of  Russia  was  no  sooner 
aware  of  this  grcat  movement,  than  he  resolved  to. 
advance  into  Silesia.  Having  masked  sereral  French 
garrisons  in  Prossian  Poland,  and  taken  others,  he 
pushed  on  with  his  main  anny  to  support  Frederick 
William*  There  was  some  rtsk  in  leaving  a  conti* 
derable  numberof  hostile  fortresses  between  hinx 
and  his  own  frontier;  bat  this  he  encountered  cheer- 
Adlyf  rather  than  permit  the  Prossians  to  stand 
tkme  the  first  onset  of  Napoleon,  of  whose  exten- 
sive preparations  all  Europe  was  ixrli  wutt  Tui 
two  sovereigns,  long  attacherf 6  each  other  by  the 
wannest  feelings  of  persona  friendship,  though  of 
iate  compelled  by  the  v/a  force  of  circamstances 
io  put  on  the  disguise  c/  hosülity,  met  at  Breslau» 
on  the  15th  of  Marc  i.  Tears  rushed  down  the 
eheeks  of  Frederick  V;  illiam,  as  he  feil  into  the  arms 
of  Alexander:  a  Wii«e  them,"  said  the  czar; u they 
are  the  last  that  Naj  oleon  shall  ever  cause  you  to 
shed»" 

The  aged  Kutusc  J  having  died,  the  command  of 
the  Russian  army  was  now  given  to  Witgenstein ; 
while  that  of  the  P  ussians  was  intrusted  to  a  leader*. 
whose  name  was  haüed  as  the  sure  pledge  of  un~ 
remitting  activit*  and  indomitable  perseveranoe* 
This  wUs Blücher,  an  qfficer  mipiiillj  |i  *  mi  Hu 
the  great  Frederi  ;k,  whg&fr&esstffäry  conduct  after 
the  battle  oXJ«*: -aas  already  been  mentioned.  The 
-  .^j^Oifman  h&d.  since  that  catastrophe,  lived  ia 
utter  retirement  The  soldiery  had  long  ere  now 
bestowed  on  nun  the  nom~d*&urre  of  Marthol 
Fotwards,  and  they  heard  of  his  appointment  with 
universal  delight.  Addicted  to  drinking,  smoking, 
and  gambling,  and  lii  le  conversant  with  the  higher 
branches  of  war  as  ax.  art,  Blücher  was  at  first  de« 
spised  by  Napoleon.  Lut  his.technical  deficiencieg 
were  abundanüy  supplied  by  the  skill  öf  Scham- 
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forst,  and  afterward  of  Gneisenau ;  and  he  himself 
possessed  such  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  men 
in  the  day  of  action,  and  was  sure  to  rally  them  so 
rapidly  after  defeat,  and  to  urge  them  on  so  keenly 
when  fortnne  was  more  favourable,  that  ere  long  the 
emperor  was  fbrced  to  confess  that  noone  ^aveJiim 
so  rauch  tronble  as  that  "  deeauched  old  dragoon." 
Blücher  hated  the  very  names  of  France  and  Buo-, 
naparte  with  a  perfect  hatred ;  and,  once  more  per- 
mitted  to  draw  nirf  sword,  he  swore  never  to  sheath 
it  until  the  revenge  of  Prussia  was  complete. 

The  crown  prince  of  Sweden  landed  with  35,000 
at  Stralsund,  and  advanced  throngh  Mecklenburg, 
while  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  were 
concentrating  their  armies  in  Silesia.  It  was  an- 
nounced  and  expected  that  Gersnan  troops  would 
join  Bernadotte,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  open  the 
campaign  on  the  lower  Elbe  with  a  separate  army 
of  100,000.  Lord  Wellington  was  about  to  advance 
once  more  into  Spain  with  his  victorious  veterans. 
Three  great  armies,  two  of  which  might  easily  com- 
municate  with  each  other,  were  thus  takingthefield 
against  him  at  once ;  and  yet,  such  was  Napoleon's 
pride  or  obstinacy,  that  he  would  make  no  sacrifice 
Whatever  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Austria.  He 
still  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  entering  into  no 
general  peace  whicn  should  not  recognise  Joseph  as 
king  of  Spain;  and  refused  absolutely  to  listen  to 
any  proposals  which  included  the  cession  either  of 
Illyna  or  the  Tyrol.  Ere  he  once  more  left  Paris, 
he  named  Maria  Louisa  regent  in  his  absence ;  but 
this  was  a  circumstance  not  likely  to  have  much 
weight  with  the  wavering  Councils  of  the  Austrian. 

While  Napoleon's  military  preparations  were  in 
progress,  he  made  an  effort  to  conciliate  a  large 
party  of  his  subjects,  who  had  hitherto  looked  on 
nim  with  coldness  as  the  oppressor  of  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  church.  During  his  absence  in  Russia, 
the  pope  had  been  removed  on«»  more  to  Fontaine- 
V3 
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Maas,  where  he  now  oecupied  apartmenta  in  tike 
pel8oe,understrk^8iHveillanceof  thepolk«.  The 
emperor  presented  himself  soddenly  in  his  hunter's 
dieM  betöre  tue  holy  father,onthel3thof  January  5 
and  exerted  his  talents  with  such  suecess,  that  pre* 
liminary  articles  of  a  new  concordat  were  at  leagth 
drawn  upr  Bat  in  his  eagerness  to  prodnee  a  Ja* 
vourable  impression  on  the  Catholk  public,  Napo- 
leon pubhshed  theae  preliminary  articlea,  as  if  they 
had  formed  a  definite  and  ratified  treaty;  and  Pnw, 
indignant  at  this  conduct,  which  he  conaidered  as 
eguatty  falae  and  irre verent,  immediately  annoonced 
his  resolution  to  carry  the  uegotiation  no  farther. 

The  pope,  howerer,  was  the  only  man  in  France 
who  as  yet  durst  openly  confront  the  rage  of  Bne* 
Haperte.  As  the  time  when  he  was  expeeted  to  as* 
sume  onoe  mote  the  command  of  his  army  in  the 
field  drew  near»  the  addresses  of  his  apparently  de* 
▼oted  'sutyect*  increased  in  munbers,  and  still  more 
in  the  extraragance  of  their  adulations. 

Napoleon  quitted  Paris  in  the  middle  of  April, 
and  on  the  18th  reached  the  banks  of  the  Saale ; 
where  the  troop*  he  had  been  raustering  and  oiw 
ganizing  in  France  had  now  been  joined  by  Eugene 
Beauharnois  and  the  garrison  of  Magdeburg*  The 
csar  and  his  Prussian  ally  were  known  to  be  al 
Dresden ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that,  while  they  ine« 
ditated  a  march  westward  on  Leipsie,  the  French 
intended  to  move  eastward  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing  the  possession  of  that  great  citv.  Of  the 
armies  thus  about  to  meet  eaeh  other's  stock  in  the 
heart  of  Saxony,.there  is  no  doubt  that  Buonaparte'e 
was  considerably  the  more  numerous.  His  activity 
had  been  worthy  of  his  reputation?  and  a  host  nearly 
800,000  strong  was  already  concentrated  for  action, 
while  reserves  to  nearly  a  sipiilar  extent  were  gra* 
dually  forming  behind  hin*  on  the  Rhine.  The 
Russians  had  not  as  yet  pushed  forward  more  than 
half  their  disposable  troops  beyond  the  Vistula— . 
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wherever  the  Warne  lay,  such  was  tbo  fact ;  the 
Prussians,  unanimous  as  their  patriotism  was,  had 
only  had  three  months  to  re-organize  their  establish- 
ments.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  advance  of 
the  allies  beyond  the  Elbe  could  only  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  their  ardent  wish  to  stimulate  the  spirit 
of  insurrection  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the 
neighbouring  states.  It  was  obviously  Napoleon9« 
interest  to  bring  them  to  action  while  their  numbers 
were  thus  unequal,  and  ere  the  sole  object  of  their 
hazardous  advance  could  be  realized. 
''  The  armies  met  sooner  than  he  had  ventured  to 
hope,  oxi  the  first  of  May,  near  the  town  of  Lutzen, 
celebrated  already  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which 
king  Gustavus  Adolphus  died.  The  allies  crossed 
the  Elster  suddeuly,  under  tfoe  cover  of  a  thick 
morning  fog,  and  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the 
French,  who  had  been  advancing  in  column,  and 
who  thus  commenced  the  action  under  heavy  dis- 
advantages.  But  the  emperor  so  skilfully  altered 
the  arrangement  of  hiß  army,  that,  ere  the  day  closed, 
the  allies  were  more  afraid  of  being  enclosed  to  their 
min  within  his  two  wings,  than  hopeful  of  being 
able  to  cut  through  and  destroy  that  part  of  his 
force  which  they  had  originally  charged  and  weak- 
ened,  «nd  which  had  now  become  his  centre.  Night 
tnterrupted  the  conflict.  They  retreated  next  morn- 
ing, leaving  Napoleon  in  possession  of  the  field. 
But  here  the  advantage  stopped.  The  slain  of  the 
one  army  were  not  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  other;  and  the  allies,  convinced  of  their  mistake, 
but  neither  broken  nor  discouraged,  feil  back  lei- 
surely  on  Leipsic,  thence  on  Dresden,  and  finally 
across  the  Elbe  to  Bautzen,  without  leaving  either 
prisoners  or  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  French«  The 
victory  of  Lutzen  was  blazoned  abroad,  as  having 
restored  all  its  glory  to  the  eagle  of  Napoleon;  but 
he  clearly  perceived  that  the  days  were  no  more  in 
which  a  Single  battle  determined  the  fate  of  a  cam- 
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paign,  and  an  empire.  It  was  at  Lutzen  that  mar- 
shal  Bessieres  died. 

•  Napoleon  entered  Dresden  on  the  6th,  and  on  the 
löth  was  joined  there  by  the  king  of  Saxony,  who 
certainly  had  been  incGvidually  a  gainer  by  bis 
alliance,  and  who  still  adhered  to  it,  in  ppposition 
to  the  wishes  both  of  his  people  and  his  army.  The 
Saxon  troops,  who  had  been  wavering,  once  more 
submitted  to  act  in  concert  with  the  French ;  and 
Hamburg,  which  city  had  partaken  in  the  movement 
of  Prussia,  and  all  the  country  to  the  left  of  the 
Elbe,  feil  back,  for  the  moment,  into  their  hands*. 
The  cruelty  with  which  the  defection  of  Hamburg, 
in  particular,  was  now  revenged  on  the  mhabitants 
by  marshal  Davoust,  has  consigned  to  lasting  ab- 
Horrence  the  name  of  that  able  but  heartless  satellite 
of  Napoleon.  All  the  atrocities  of  Junot  and  Mas- 
sena,  in  Portugal,  in  1808  and  1809,  were  equalled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  by  Dayoust,  in  the  summer 
of  1813. 

i.  -  While  the  emperor  paused  at  Dresden,  Ney  made 
various  demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Berlin, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  the  allies  to  auit  Bautzen ; 
but  it  soon  became  manifest  that  they  had  resolved 
to  sacrifice  the  Prussran  capital,  if  it  were  necessary, 
Tather  than  forego  their  position;  by  adhering  to 
which  they  well  knew  Buonaparte  must  ultimately 
be  compelled  to  carry  his  main  force  into  a  difficult 
and  mountainous  country,  in  place  of  acting  in  the 
open  plains  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  They 
[were,  moreover,  desirous  to  remain  in  the  neigh- 
Hx>urhood  of  Bohemia  for  another  reason.  The  Aus- 
trian  emperor  had  again  renewed  his  negotiation 
with  Napoleon;  urginghim  to  accept  his  mediation 
for  the  conclusion  of  ä  general  peace,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  hiin  to  widerstand  that  such  a 
peace  could  not  be  obtained,  unless  he  would  con- 
sent to  be  satisfied  with  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine» 
and  restore  effectively  the  independence  of  the  Gei* 
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man  nation.  Napoleon's  Conferences  with  Bubna, 
the  Austrian  envoy,  were  frequent  and  long;  bnt 
they  ended  where  they  began.  He  was  well  aware, 
however,  that  the  emperoi  Francis  was  increasing 
his  military  establishment  largely,  and  that  a  great 
body  of  troops  was  already  concentrated  behind  the 
mountainous  frontier  of  Bohemia.  He  could  not 
bnt  see  that  Austria  regarded  herseif  as  enabled  and 
entitled  to  turn  the  scale  on  whlchsoever  side  she 
might  choose;  and  he  determinedtocrush  the  army 
whichhad  retreated  from  Lutzen,  ere  the  ceremo 
nious  eabinet  of  Vienna  should  have  time  to  come 
to  a  distinct  understanding  with  the  head-quarters 
of  Alexander  and  Frederick  William.  Victory,  he 
clearly  sawf  could  alone  serve  hi&interests  with  the 
Austrian. 

Having  replaced  by  wood-work  some  arches  of 
the  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  at  Dresden« 
which  theallies  had  blown  up  on  their  retreat,  Na- 
poleon now  moved  towards  Bautzen,  and  came  in 
eight  of  the  position  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
May.  Its  strength  was  obviously  great  In  their 
front  was  the  river  Spree :  wooded  hüls  supported 
their  right,  and  eminences  well  fortified  their  left« 
The  action  began  with  an  attempt  to  turn  their 
right,  but  Barclay  de  Tolly  anticipated  Ulis  move- 
ment, and  repelled  it  with  such  vigour,  that  a  whole 
column  of  7000  dispersed,  and  fled  into  the  hüls  of 
Büiemia  for  säfety.  The  emperor  then  determined 
to  pass  the  Spree  in  front  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
permittedhim  to  do  so,  ratherthan  come  down  from 
their  position.  He  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town 
of  Bautzen,  and  his  whole  army  bivouacked  in  pre- 
sence  of  the  allies.  The  battle  was  resumed  at  day- 
break  on  the  22d ;  when  Ney  on  the  right,  and  Ou- 
dinot  on  the  left,  attemßted  simultaneously  to  tum 
the  flanks  of  the  position;  while  Soult  and  Napoleon 
himself  directed  charge  after  Charge  on  the  centre. 
Döring  four  hours  the  struggle  was  maintained  with 
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tmflinching  obstinacy;  the  wooded  heights,  where 
Blücher  commanded,  had  been  taken  and  retaken 
several  times—  the  bloodshed,  on  either  side,  had 
been  terrible — ere,  the  Situation  o/  both  flanks  being 
apparent,  the  allies  perceived  the  necessity  either  o? 
retiring,  or  of  continuing  the  fight  against  superior 
nnmbers  on  disadvantageous  ground.  They  with- 
drew  accordingly ;  but  still  with  all  the  deliberate 
coolness  of  a  parade :  halting  at  every  favourable 
spot,  and  renewing  their  cannonade.  "  Whät,"  ex- 
claimed  Napoleon,  "no  results!  not  a  gunl  nota 
prisoner ! — these  people  will  not  leave  nie  so  much 
as  a  nail."  During  the  whole  day  he  nrged  the  pur- 
suit  with  impetuous  rage,  reproaching  even  his 
chosen  generals  as  "  creeping  scoundrels,"  and  ex- 
posing his  own  person  in  the  very  hottest  of  the 
nre.  By  his  side  was  Duroc,  the  grand  master  of 
the  palace,  his  dearest— many  said,  ere  now,  his 
only  friend.  Bruyeres,  another  old  associate  of  the 
Italian  wars,  was  Struck  down  in  their  view.  "Du- 
roc," whispered  Napoleon,  "fortune  has  a  spite  at 
us  this  day."  A  few  minutes  afterward\,  Duroc  him- 
self  was  mortally  wounded.  The  emperor  instantly 
ordered  a  halt,  and  remained  all'  the  äfternoon  in 
front  of  .his  tent,  surrounded  by  the  guard,  who  did 
not  witness  his  affliction  without  tears.  From  thia 
time  he  would  listen  to  no  reports  or  Buggestions. — 
"Every  thing  to-morrow,M  was  his  invariable  an- 
swer.  He  stood  by  Duroc  while  he  died;  drew  up 
with  his  own  hand  an  epitaph  to  be  placed  over  hiis^ 
remains  by  the  pastor  of  the  place,  who  received 
900  Napoleons  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  fittins 
monument ;  and  issued  also  a  decree  in  favour  of 
his  departed  friend's  children.  Thus  closed  the 
22d.  The  allies,  being  stronglvposted  during  most 
of  the  day,  had  suffered  less  than  the  French ;  the 
latter  had  lost  15,000,  the  former  10,000  men.  '• 

They  continued  their  retreat  into  upper  Silesia ; 
and  Napoleon  advanced  to  Breslau»  and  released 
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the  garrison  of  Glogau.  Meanwhile,  the  Austrian, 
having  watched  these  indecisive  though  bloody 
fields,  once  more  renewed  his  offers  of  mediation. 
The  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  expressed 
great  willingness  to  accept  it;  and  Napoleon  also 
appears  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  for  the  mo- 
ment  of  bringing  his  disputes  to  a  peaceful  termina- 
tion.  He  agreed  to  an  armistice,  and  in  arranging 
its  conditions,  agreed  to  fall  back  out  of  Silesia; 
thus  ehabling  the  allied  princes  to  re-open  Commu- 
nications with  Berlin.  The  lines  of  country  to  be 
occupied  by  the  armies,  respectively,  during  the 
iruce,  were  at  length  settled,  and  it  was  signed  on 
the  Ist  of  June.  '  Napoleon  then  returned  to  Dres- 
den, and  a  general  congress  of  diplomatists  prepared 
io  meet  at  Prague. 
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England  edone  refused  to  send  any  representative 
to  Prague,  alleging  that  Buonaparte  had  as  yet  sig- 
nified  no  Disposition  to  recede  from  his  pretensions 
on  Spain,  and  that  he  had  consented  to  the  armistice 
with  the  sole  view  of  gaining  time  for  political  in- 
trigue,  and  further  military  preparation.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  of  the  allied  powers  who  took 
part  in  the  congress  did  so  with  much  hope  that  the 
disputes  with  Napoleon  could  find  a  peaceful  end. 
His  recent  successes  were  to  the  general  view  daz- 
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ding,  however  in  reality  unproductire,  and  ranst 
have  been  supposed  to  quicken  the  flame  of  hi» 
pride.  But  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  (raii* 
time  for  the  adrance  of  Bernadotte;  forthe  amval 
of  new  reinforcements  from  Russia;  for  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  Prussiän  Organization ;  and,  abore  all, 
for  determining  the  policy  of  Vienna. 

Metternich,  Sie  Austrian  minister,  repaired  in  per- 
son  to  Dresden;  and,  while  inferior  dipfomatista 
wasted  time  in  endleas  discussions  at  Prague,  one 
interview  between  him  and  Napoleon  brought  the 
whole  qucstion  to  a  definite  issue.  The  eroperor 
had  hitherto  seen  in  Metternich  only  a  smooth  and 
elegant  courtier,  and  he  expected  to  bear  him  down 
'  by  military  violence  and  rudeness.  He  aasumed  at 
once  that  Austria  had  no  wish  bot  to  drive  a  good 
bargain  for  herseif,  and  asked  broadly,  What  is  your 
vrice  ?  Wiü  Ulyria  satisfy  yom  ?  I  onlyjwish  yon  to 
oe  neutral — /  can  deal  with  these  Russian$  and  Prus- 
tians  single-hahded.  Metternich  stated  plainly  that 
the  time  in  which  Austria  could  be  neutral  was 
past;  that  the  Situation  of  Europe  at  large  must  be 
considered.  Napoleon  insinuated  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  dismember  Prussia,  and  give  half  her  ter- 
ritones  to  Austria.  Metternich  replied,  that  hi» 
government  was  resolyed  to  be  gained  by  no  share 
in  the  spoils  of  others ;  that  events  had  proved  the 
impossibility  of  a  steadfast  peace,  unless  the  sove- 
reigns  of  the  continent  were  restored  to  the  rank  of 
independence ;  in  a  word,  that  the  Rhenurh  con- 
federacymust  be  broken  up ;  that  France  must  be 
contented  with  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine,  and  pre- 
tend  no  longer  to  maintain  her  usurped  and  unna- 
tural  influence  in  Gerniany.  Napoleon  replied  by  a 
gross  personal  insult :  dorne,  Metternich,  saidhe,  teh 
me  konesüy  how  muck  tke  English  have  given  you  to 
tdke  their  pari  against  me. 

The  Austrian  court  at  length  sent  a  formal  doeu 
ment,  containing  its  Ultimatum  •  the  tenor  of  which 
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Metternich  had  sufficiently  indicated  in  this  con- 
versation.    Talleyrand  and  Fouche\  who  had  now 
arrived  from  Paris,  urged  Napoleon  to  accede  to  the 
terms  proposed.    They  represented  to  him  the  mad- 
ness  of  rousing  all  Europe  to  conspire  for  his  de- 
Btruction,  and  insinuated  that  the  progress  of  dis- 
content  was  rapid  in  France  itself.    Their  argu- 
menta were  backed  hy  intelligence  of  the  most 
disastrous  character  from  Spain.    Wellington,  on 
perceiving  that  Napoleon  had  somewhat  weakened 
his  armies  in  that  country,  when  preparing  for  his 
Saxon  campaign,  had  oncemore  advanced  from  tho 
Portuguese  frontier.    He  was  now  in  possession  of 
the  supreme  authority  over  the  Spanish  armies,  as 
well  as  the  Portuguese  and  Englisb,  and  had  ap- 
peared  in  greater  force  than  ever.    The  French  line 
of  defences  on  the  Douro  had  been  turned  and  aban- 
doned :  their  armies  had  concentrated  to  withstand 
him  at  Vittoria,  and  there  on  the  Slst  of  June,  king 
Joseph  and  raarshal  Jourdan  had  sustained  a  total 
defeat.    They  were  now  retreating  towards  the 
Pyrenees,  chased  from  post  to  post  by  an  enemy 
who,  as  it  seemed,  bid  fair  to  terminate  his  campaign 
by  an  invasion  of  the  south-western  provinces  of 
IVance.    Napoleon  was  urged  byhis,  military,  as 
,well  as  politKjal  advisers,  to  appreciate  duly  the 
crisis  which  his  affairs  had  reached.    Berthrer,  and 
indeed  almost  all  the  generals  oh  whose  opinions  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  place  reliance,  concurred  in 
pressing  him,  either  to  make  peace  on  the  terms 
proposed,  or  to  drawin  his  garrisons  on  the  Oder 
;and  Elbe,  whereby  he  would  strengthen  his  army 
jWith  50,000  veterane,  and  retire  to  the  Rhine.  There, 
(they  said,  with  such  a  force  assembled  on  such  a 
river,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  France  behind 
him,  he  might  bid  defiance  to  the  united  armies  of 
•Europe,  and,  at  worst,  obtain  a  peace  that  would 
leave  him  in  secure  tenure  of  a  nobler  dominion 
£ban  any  of  the  kiugs,  his  predecessors  had  ever 
V0L.IL-Q 
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boped  to  possess.  "Ton  lost  batties,"  said  W 
"  wouid  not  sink  me  lower  than  709  would  Irave  me 
to  place  myself  by  my  own  voluntary  act ;  but  one 
battle  gained  enables  me  to  seize  Berlin  and  Breslau, 
and  make  peace  on  terms  compatible  with  my 
glory."  He  prpceeded  to  insult  both  ministers  and 
feneralsby  msmnations  that  they  were  actuated  by 
telfish  motives;  complained  haughtily  that  they 
Jeemed  disposed  to  draw  distinctions  between  the 
country  and  the  sovereign ;  and  ended  by  announcing 
that  he  did  not  wish  for  any  plana  of  theirs,  bot 
their  service  in  the  execution  of  his.  \ 

Thus  blinded  by  arrogance  and  self-confidence, 
and  incapable  of  weighing  any  other  considerations) 
against  what  he  considered  as  the  essence  of  his 
personal  glory,  Napoleon  refused  to  abate  one  iota 
of  his  pretensions  until  it  was  too  lata.  Theo, 
indeed,  whether  more  accurate  intelligence  from 
Spain  had  reached  him,  or  the  acconnts  of  thos* 
wno  häd  bcen  watching  the  nnremitting  prepara- 
tions  of  the  allies  in  his  neighbourhood  had  at  length 
found  due  weight— then,  indeed,  he  didshow  Symp- 
toms of  coneession«  A  Courier  arrived  at  Prague 
with  a  note,  in  which  he  signified  his  wilüngness  to 
aecede  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  Austrian 
stipulations.  But  this  was  on  the  llthof  August 
The  day  preceding  was  that  on  whicn,  by  the  agree- 
ment,  the  armistice  was  to  end.  On  that  day  Auatria 
had  signedan  allianoe,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Russia  and  Prussia.  On  the  night  between  the  lOth 
and  llth,  rockets  answering  rockets  from  height  to 
height  along  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
had  announced  to  all  the  annies  of  the  allies  this 
aceession  of  strength,  and  the  immediate  recom« 
mencement  of  hostilities. 

On  neither  side  had  the  pending  negotiation  been 
permitted  for  a  moment  to  Interrupt  or  slacken  mili- 
tary  preparation«  Napoleon  had  sent  Beauharnois 
into  Italy,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  any  Austrian  de» 
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monstratien  in  that  quarter;  and  general  Wrede, 
with  the  Bavarian  army,  guarded  his  rear.  An  Aus- 
trian  army,  60,000  streng,  was  now  ready  to  pass 
the  Alps ;  and,  to  waten  Wrede,  another  corps  of 
40,000,  under  the  prince  of  Renss,  had  taken  their 
«tation.  These  were  minor  arrangements.  Hie 
forces  now  assembled  around  Napoleon  himself 
were  füll  250,000  in  nttmber,  and  disposed  as  fol« 
lows :  Macdonald  lay  with  100,000  at  Buntzlaw,  on 
the  border  of  Süesia;  another  corps  of  50,000  had 
theJLr  head-quarters  at  Zittau,  in  Lusatia;  St.  Cyr, 
with  20,000,  was  at  Pirna,  on  the  great  pass  front 
Bohemia;  Oudinot  at  Leipsie,  with  00,000;  while 
with  the  emperor  himself  at  Dresden  remained 
05,000  of  the  imperial  guard,  the  flower  of  France. 
The  reader,  on  refemng  to  the' map,  will  perceive 
that  these  corps  were  so  distributed  as  to  present  a 
ibrmidable  front  on  every  point  where  it  was  likely 
the  allies  should  hazard  an  attack,  and,  moreover,  so 
that  Napoleon  could  speedüy  reinforce  any  threat- 
•ened  position  with  his  reserve  from  Dresden. — For 
the  armies  to  be  opposed  were  thus  situated :  behind 
the  Erzgebirge,  or  Metallic  Mountains,  and  having 
their  head-quarters  at  Prague,  lay  the  grand  army 
qf  the  allies,  consisting  of  120,000  Austrians  and 
80,000  Russians  and  Prussians,  coramanded  in  chief 
t>y  the  Austrian  general  Schwartzenberg.  The 
Frenoh  corps  at  Zittau  and  Pirna  were  prepared  to 
«ncounter  these,  should  they  attempt  to  force  their 
way  into  Saxony,  either  on  the  right  or  the  left  of 
the  Elbe.  The  second  army  of  the  allies,  consisting 
of  80,000  Russians  and  Prassians,  called  the  army 
*f  Siletia,  and  commanded  by  Blücher,  lay  in  ad- 
vanee  of  Breslau«  The  French  corps  at  Zittau  and 
Buntzlau  were  in  oomraunication,  and  eould  con- 
front  Blücher  where ver  he  might  attempt  to  approach 
*he  Elbe.  Lastiy,  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden  was 
at  Berlin,  with  80,000  of  his  own  troops,  and  60,000 
Bastians  and  Prussians.    Oudinot  and  MacdonaW 
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were  so  stationed  that  he  could  not  approach  the 
Upper  valley  of  the  Elbe  without  confronting  one  or 
other  of  them,  and  they  alsowjiad  the  means  of  ma- 
tual  communication  and  support.  The  French  had 
garrisons  at  Wittemberg,  Magdeburg,  and  elsewhere 
on  the  Elbe ;  and  between  the  main  armies  of  the 
allies  were  various  flying  corps  of  Russian  and 
Prussian  light  troops. 

On  the  whole,  Dresden  formed  the  centre  of  a 
comparativily  small  circle,  completely  occupicd  by 
the  French ;  while  the  allies  might  be  considered  as 
lying  on  part  of  a  much  wider  circle  beyond  them. 
Napoleon  had  evidently  arranged  his  troops  withthe 
view  of  provoking  his  enemies  to  make  isolated  as- 
saults,  and  so  beating  them  in  detail.  But  he  was 
now  opposed  by  generals  well  acquainted  with  his 
System  of  tactics,  and  who  had  accordingly  prepared 
a  counter-scheme  expressly  calculated  to  baffle  the 
plan  of  arrangcments  on  which  he  had  reckoned. 
The  Commanders  of  the  three  allied  armies  agreed, 
that  whosoever  of  them  should  be  first  assaüed  or 
pressed  by  the  French,  should  on  no  account  accept 
battle,  but  retreat ;  thus  tempting  Napoleon  in  per- 
son  to  follow,  leaving  Dresden  open  to  the  assault 
of  some  other  great  branch  of  their  confederacy,  and 
so  enabling  them  at  once  to  seize  all  his  magazines, 
to  break  the  Communications  between  the  remaining 
divisions  of  his  army,  and  interpose  a  hostile  force 
in  the  rearof  them  all— between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine.  The  plan  of  the  allies  is  supposed  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  two  generals  who  had  often  served 
under  Napoleon— Bernadotte,  the  crown  prince  of 
Sweden,  and  Moreau,  who  had  some  time  ere  this 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
and  returned  from  his  American  exüe,  to  take  part  in  > 
the  war— which  now,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  had 
for  its  object  the  emancipation  of  France  itself,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  con- 
duct  of  Moreau,  inplacing  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the 
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i*  allies,  will  be  praised  or  condemned,  accordlng  a* 

i  jnen  |udge  him  to  have  been  swayed  by  patriotic 

tnotives,  or  by  those  of  personal  resentment  and 
ainbition.  There  can  be  no  guestkm  that  his  arrival 
brought  a  great  accession  of  military  «kill  to  their 
Councils. 

Blücher  made the  first movement;  and  nosoonei 
did  Napoleon  utiderstand  that  he  was  threatening 
the  position  of  Macdonald  than  he  quitted  Dresden 
(15th  August)  with  his  ^uard  and  a  powerful  force 
of  cavalry,  and  proceeded  to  the  support  of  his  Heu» 
tenant.    Blücher  adhered  faithfully  to  the  general 

Elan,  and  retired  across  the  Katsbach,  in  the  face  of 
is  enemies.  Napoleon  was  still  pursuing  him  in 
the  directum  of  the  Neiss  and  Breslau,  when  he  was 
informed  that  Schwartzenberg  had  rushed  down 
from  the  Bohemian  hüls.  He  instantly  abandoned 
Blücher  to  the  care  of  Macdonald,  and  sent  hi» 
guards  back  to  Dresden,  whither  he  himself  als* 
began  his  journey  early  on  the  23d. 
»  Having  driven  St.  Cyr,  and  his  20,000  men,  befon 
him,  Schwartzenberg  (with  whom  were  the  sove» 
reigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  in  person)  made  his 
appearance  on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the  SaxoK 
capital,  on  the  25th.  The  army  of  St.  Cyr  had 
fhrown  themselves  into  the  city,  and  it  was  now  sur- 
rounded  with  fortifications  of  considerable  strength. 
[  Yet  had  this  vast  host  attacked  it  at  once,  there  is 

|  every  reason  to  believe  it  must  have  fallen  ere  Na- 

poleon could  have  returned  from  Silesia.  They  de- 
layed,  for  whatever  reason,  until  daybreak  on  the 
86th;  and  then  assailed  Dresden  in  six  columns, 
each  more  numerous  than  its  garrison.  St.  Cyr 
already  began  to  despair,  when  the  imperial  gaard 
made  their  appearance,  crossing  the  bridge  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
Napoleon,    A  German  author*  says, "  It  was  then 

I ';  ütfflBin'f  Account  of  hii  own  &**"• 

OS 
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that,  for  the  first  time,  I  bebeld  his  face.  He  came 
on,  with  the  eye  of  a  tyrant,  and  the  voice  of  a  lion, 
umng  his  breathless  and  eager  soldiers."  *  Two 
saÜies  were  on  the  instant  executed  by  these  troops, 
hot  as  they  were  from  their  long  and  toilsome  march. 
The  allies  were  driven  back  for  some  space.  Night 
set  in,  and  the  twa  armies  remained  in  presence  tili 
the  morning.  Then,  amid  a  fierce  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  Napoleon  renewed  the  bettle.  300,000 
men  (such  had  been  the  rapid  decisionof  his  Orders 
to  his  various  generals)  were  now  gathered  round 
him,  and  he  poured  them  out  with  such  skill,  on 
either  flank  of  the  enemy's  line,  that  ere  the  close 
of  the  day,  they  were  forced  to  withdraw  altogether 
from  their  attempt.  Ney  and  Murat  on  the  left 
flank,  and  Vandamme  on  the  right  (at  Pirna),  had 
taken  possession  of  the  two  chief  roads  into  Bohe- 
mia,  and  in  consequence  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  by  the  comparatively  difficult  country  paths 
between.  On  either  side  8,000  men  had  been  slair* 
or  wounded ;  but  with  the  French  there  remained 
from  15  to  20,000  prisoners,  and  twenty-six  cannon; 
and  the  ablest  of  all  the  enemy's  generals  had  fallen. 
Early  in  the  day,  Buonaparte  himself  ordered  some 
half-dozen  cannon  tobe  fired  at  once  upon  a  group, 
apparently  of  reconnoitrin^  officers,  and  this  was 
foüowed  by  a  movement  which  was  thought  to  in- 
dicate  that  some  personage  of  importance  had  beea 
wounded«  A  peasant  came  in  the  evening,  and 
brought  with  him  a  bloody  boot  and  a  greyhound, 
both  the  property,  he  said,  of  the  great  man  who 
was  no  more :  the  name  on  the  collar  was  Morean. 
Both  his  legs  had  been  shot  off.  He  continued  to 
smoke  a  segar  while  they  were  amputated  and 
dressed,  in  me  presence  of  Alexander,  and  died 
shortly  after;  thus,  if  he  had  erred,  paying  the 
early  forfeit  of  his  errors. 

But  fortune  had  only  revisited  the  banners  of  her 
ancient  favourite  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  suä' 
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•hine. .  The  fatigues  he  had  undergone  between  the 
15th  and  28th  of  August  would  have  broken  any 
•ther  frame,  and  they,  for  the  time,  weakened  hia. 
It  is  said  that  a  mess  of  rauttonand  garlic,  the  only 
food  he  tasted  on  the  26th,  had  besides  deranged 
his  stomach.  Unable  to  remain  with  the  columna 
in  the  rear  of  Schwartzenberg,  he  returned  to  Dres- 
den, weaiy  and  sick;  and  thenceforth  evil  tidings 
awaited  him. 

Vandamrae  continued  the  pursuit  on  the  Pirna 
road.  Seduced  by  the  enormous  prize  which  lay 
before  him  at  Tcepletz,  where  the  chief  magazines 
of  the  allies  had  been  established,  and  on  which 
all  their  broken  columns  were  now  endeavouring 
to  re-assemble,  this  rüde  and  hot-headed  soldier  in- 
cautiously  advanced  beyond  the  wooden  heights  of 
Peterswald  into  the  Valley  of  Culm.  A  Russian 
eorps  suddenly  turned  on  him,  and  formed  in  line  of 
battle.  Their  general,  count  D'Osterman,  assured 
them  that  the  life  of  "  their  father"  depended  on 
their  steadfastness ;  and  no  effort  could  shake  them. 
The  battle  continued  tili  night,  when  Vandamme 
ought  undoubtedly  to  have  Tetired  to  Peterswald. 
He  lingered  tili  the  morning  of  the  30th ;— when 
behind  him,  on  those  very  neights,  appeared  the 
Prus8ian  corps  of  Kleist,  who  had  been  wandering 
and  lost  their  way  amid  the  forests.  The  Frencn 
rushed  up  the  hill  in  despair,  thinjdng  they  were 
intercepted  by  design.  The  Prussians  on  their 
part,  doubted  not  that  some  other  division  of  Napo- 
leon's  force  was  hard  behind  them,  and  rushed 
down— with  the  same  fear,  and  the  same  impetu« 
osity.  The  Russians  advanced  and  completed  the 
disarray.  The  field  was  covered  with  dead :  Van- 
damme and  nearly  8,000  men  laid  down  their  arms. 
Many  eagles  were  taken — the  rest  of  the  army  dis- 
persed  in  utter  confusion  among  the  hüls. 

This  news  reached  Napoleon,  still  sick  at  Dres 
den.    "  Such*"  said  he  to  Mural, M  is  the  fortune  of 
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r-high  in  the  monnig-4ow  ere  night  Be- 
sen triranph  and  ran  there  ntervenes  bat  a  step»" 
A  map  lay  stretehed  on  the  table  before  him;  h* 
took  his  cnaiiMissfs,  and  measuriiig  distances  oo  it 
with  an  icüe  band,  repeated  the  fines  of  oneof  Ina 
feronrite  poets: 


«  mowfe,  eatre  nes 
tj*«itoo}oa»coami 


■MiiM.J'aiwIeid 
qv'ea  ehaqve  e**> 


Haid  on  the  tidings  ©f  Cnhn  foöowcd  othersof 
the  Same  complexion»  No  sooper  did  Bracher  per- 
eeive  that  Napoleon  had  retired  from  Süesia  than  ha 
lesnmed  the  offensive,  and  deseended  rrom  the  posi- 
tion  he  had  taken  np  at  Janer.  He  encountered 
Macdonald,  who  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  thia 
boldness,  on  the  plaina  between  Wahlstadt  and  the 
fiver  Katsbach,  on  the  96th  of  August,  and  after  a 
hard  fought  day  galned  a  complete  vietory.*  The 
French  lost  15,000  men  and  100  gnns,  and  feil  back 
on  Dresden«  Ondinot,  meanwhüe,  had  advanced 
from  Leipsic  towards  Berlin,  with  the  riew  of  pre* 
venting  Bemadotte  from  eflfecting  a  junction  with 
Blücher,  or  overwhelming  the  Trench  garrisona 
lower  down  the  Elbe.  The  crown  prince,  however, 
met  and  defeated  htm  at  Grossbeeren,  on  the  38d 
of  August ;  took  Luekau,  where  1000  men  were  in 
garrison,  on  the  88th ;  and  continued  to  advance 
towards  Wittemberg,  ander  the  walls  of  which  city 
Oudinot  at  length  concentrated  all  his  forces.  Na- 
*poleon,  pereeiving  the  importance  of  this,  point, 
seilt  Ney  withnew  troops,  and  gare  him  the  chief 
command,  with  strict  ordejra  to  force  his  way  to 
Berlin;  so  placing  Bernadotte  between  the  Leipsic 
anny  and  himself  at  Dresden.  Ney  endeavoured  to 
pass  the  Swedes  without  a  battle,  but  railed  in  thia, 
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attempt.  A  general  action  was  forced  on  him  on 
the,7th  of  September,  at  Dennewitz.  He  also  was 
wholly  defeated:  10,000  prisoners  and  forty-six 
guns  remained  in  the  hands  of  Bernadotte;  and 
Ifey  retreated  in  confusion  upon  Torffau. 

Napoleon  had  now  recovered  his  health  and  ac- 
tivity;  and  the  exertions  which  he  made  at  this 
period  were  never  surpassed,  even  by  himself.  On 
the  3d  of  September  ne  was  in  quest  of  Blücher» 
who  had  now  advanced  near  to  the  Elbe ;  bot  the 
Prussian  retired,  and  baffled  him  as  before.  Return- 
ing  to  Dresden  he  received  the  news  of  Dennewitz» 
and  immediately  afterward  heard  that  Witgenstein 
had  a  second  time  descended  towards  Pirna.  He 
flew  thither  on  the  instant;  the  Russian  also  gave 
way,  according  to  the  general  planof  the  campaign ; 
and  Buonaparte  once.  more  returned  to  Dresden  on 
the  13th.  Again  he  was  told  that  Blücher,  on  the 
one  aide,  and  Witgenstein,  on  the  other,  were  avail- 
ing  themselves  of  his  absence,  and  advancing.  He 
once  more  returned  to  Pirna:  a  third  time  the 
Russian  retired.  Napoleon  followed  him  as  far  as 
Peterswald,  and,  having  contemplated  with  his  own 
eyes  the  scene  of  Vandamme's  catastrophe,  once 
more  returned  to  his  centre  point.   - 

Not  all  Ney's  exertions  could  prevent  Bernadotte 
and  Blücher  from  at  length  effecfing  their  junction 
tp  the  west  of  the  Elbe.  The  marshal,  having  wit- 
nessed  the  combination  of  these  armies,  retreated  to 
Leipsic.  Napoleon  ordered  Regnier  and  Bertrand 
to  march  suddenly  from  Dresden  on  Berlin,  in  the 
hope  of  recalling  Blücher;  but  the  Veteran  per« 
sisted.  Meantime,  Schwartzenberg  was  found  to 
be  skirting  round  the  hills  to  the  westward»  as  if . 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  Blücher  and  Bernadotte 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipsic.  It  became  man!« 
fest  to  all  that  Dresden  had  ceased  to  be  the  key  of 
Napoleon's  defence :  yet  he  clung  to  the  Elbe,  as  he 
had  done  to  the  Kremlin. 
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He  lingered  at  Bmden  «t  least  thxee  wedv  sfier 
all  rational  hope  of  holding  that  river  was  gone; 
and  e  ren  at  the  last,  when  he  perceived  the  necessity 
of  transferring  his  person  to  Leipsic,  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  call  in  his  garrisons  scattered  dowa 
the  Valley«  which  he  still  hoped  some  turn  of  events 
wonld  enable  htm  to  revisit  in  triumph. 

Towards  Leipsic,  however,  as  on  a  eonamam 
eentre,  the  forces  of  France,  and  all  her  enemies, 
were  no w  at  length  converging.  Napoleon  reached 
that  venerable  city  on  the  15th  of  Oetober,  and 
almost  immediately  the  heads  of  Schwartzenberg9« 
colnmns  began  to  appear  towards  the  sooth,  It 
was  necessary  to  prepare  on'the  nordiern  aide  also, 
in  case  Bernadotte  and  Bhieher  shoidd  appear  er« 
the  grand  army  was  disposed  of ;  and,  iastly,  it  was 
necessary  to  seenre  effectnally  the  ground  to  the 
west  of  Leipsic ;— a  series  of  marshy  meadows  in? 
terfused  with  the  nnmerous  branches  of  the  Pleisse 
and  the  Elster,  throagh  which  lies  the  only  road  to 
France.  Napoleon,  having  mäde  all  his  prepara» 
tions,  reconnoitred  every  out-post  in  persoa,  and 
distributed  eagies,  in  great  form,to  some  newregi- 
ments  which  had  Just  joined  him.  The  ceremo&ial 
was  splendid  j  the  soldiers  knelt  before  the  em* 
peror,  and  in  presence  of  all  the  line :  military  masa 
was  performed,  arfd  the  young  warriors  swore  to 
die  rather  than  witness  the  dishonour  of  France* 
Upon  this  scene  the  sun  descended ;  and  with  it  the 
star  of  Napoleon  went  down  for  ever. 

At  midnight,  three  rockets,  emitting  a  brilhant 
white  light,  sprang  into  the  heavens  to  the  south 
of  the  city;  these  marked  the  position  on  which 
Schwartzenberg  (having  now  with  him  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  as  well  as  Alexander  and  Frederick 
William)  had  fixed  his  head-qnarters.  They  were 
answered  by  fonr  rockets  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
aseending  on  the  instant  from  the  northern  horhson ; 
and  Napoleon  doubted  not  that  he  was  to  sustain 
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on  the  morrow  the  assaüh  of  Blücher  and  Bern*» 
dotte,  as  well  as  of  the  grand  army  of  the  aüies« 
Blücher  was  indeed  ready  to  co-operate  with 
Bchwartsenberg;  andthotrgh  the  crown  prince  had 
not  yet  reaefced  bis  gruund,  the  numerical  supe« 
riority  of  the  enemy  was  rery  great.  Buonaparte 
had  with  him,  to  defend  the  line  of  villages  to  the 
gouth  and  north  of  Leipsic,  13^000  inen;  while* 
even  in  the  absence  of  Bernadotte,  who  might  be 
hourly  looked  for,  the  allies  mustered  not  less  than 
130,000. 

The  battle  commenced  an  the  sottthern  side,  at 
daybreak  of  the  16th.  The  allies  charged  the 
ftencn  line  there  six  times  in  snccession,  and  were 
as  often  repelled»  Napoleon  then  charged  in  his 
turn,  and  with  such  effect,  that'  Murat'g  cavalry 
were  at  one  time  in  piossession  of  a  great  gap 
between  the  two  wings  of  the  enemy.  The  Cos- 
sacks  of  the  Russian  imperial  guard,  however,  en* 
countered  the  French  horse,  and  pnshed  them  back 
again.  The  combat  raged  without  intermission 
until  nightfall:  three  cannon  shots,  discharged  at 
the  extremity  of  either  line,  then  marked,  as  if  pre* 
concertedlv,  the  pause  of  battle;  and  both  armies 
bivouacked  exactly  where  the  morning  light  had 
found  them*  Such  was  the  issue  on  the  south, 
where  Napoleon  himself  commanded«  Marmont,hi* 
lieutenant  on  the  horthern  aide,  was  less  fortonate. 
Blücher  attacked  him  with  a  vast  anperiority  of 
nnmbers :  nothing  could  be  more  obstinate  than  hi# 
defence ;  but  he  lost  many  prisoners  and  gnns,  was 
driven  from  hia  original  ground,  and  occupied. 
when  the  day  closed,  a  new  line  of  positions,  much 
nearer  the  wallsof  the  city. 

Gallant  as  the  behaviour  of  hia  troops  had  been» 
the  result  aatisfied  Napoleon  that  he  must  finally 
retreat  frpm  Leipsic;  and  he  now  made.a  sinoere 
eflfort  to  obtain  peace.  General  Mehrfeld£  the  same 
Austrian  ofilcer  who  had  come  ta  bis  heacUquarteni 
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after  the  batüe  of  Ansterlitz,  to  pray  for  an  armi- 
ttice  onthe  part  of  the  emperor  Francis,  had  beea 
made  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  employ  him  as  his  messenger. 
Mehrfeldt  informed  him  that  the  king  of  Bavaria 
had  at  length  acceded  to  the  alliance.  This  intelli- 
gence  added  to  his  perplexities,  already  sumciently 
great,  the  prospect  of  finding  a  new  enemy  sta- 
tioned  on  the  line  of  his  march  to  France.  He  en- 
treated  the  Austrian  to  reqaest  for  him  the  personal 
intercession  of  Francis.  "  I  will  renounce  Poland 
and  IUyria,"  said  he,  "  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  Spain.  I  will  consent  to  lose  the  sovereignty 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  provided  that  State  remain 
as  an  independent  one — and  I  will  evacuate  all 
Germany.  Adieu!  count  Mehrfeldt,  when  on  my 
part  you  name  the  word  armistice  to  the  two  empe- 
rors,  I  doubt  not  the  sonnd  will  awaken  many  re- 
collections.w 

It  was  now  too  late :  the  allied  princes  had  sworn 
to  each  other  to  entertain  no  treaty  while  one 
French  soldier  remained  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhine.  Napoleon  receired  no  ans  wer  to  his  mes- 
gage ;  and  prepared  for  the  difficult  task  of  retreat- 
ing  with  100,000  men,  through  a  crowded  town,  in 
presence  of  an  enemy  already  twice  as  nnmerous,  ' 
and  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  joined  by  a  third 
great  and  vietorious  army. 

During  the  17th  the  battle  was  not  renewed,  ex- 
cept  by  a  distant  and  partial  cannonade.  The  allies 
were  resolved  to  have  the  support  of  Bernadotte  in 
the  decisive  contest. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  it  began,  and 
continued  until  nightfall  without  intermission. 
Buonaparte  had  contracted  on  the  south,  as  well  as 
on  the  north,  the  circuit  of  his  defence ;  and  nerer 
was  his  generalship,  or  the  gallantry  of  hip  troops, 
more  brilliantly  displayed  than  throughout  this  ter- 
pible  day.    Oalm  and  collected,  the  emperor  again 
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presided  in  person  on  the  southem  side,  and  again, 
where  he  was  present,  in  spite  of  the  vast  supe- 
riority  of  the  enemy's  numbers,  the  French  main- 
tained  their  ground  to  the  end.  On  the  north,  the 
arrival  of  Bernadotte  enabled  Blücher  to  push  hi» 
advantages  with  irresistible  effect ;  and  the  Situation 
of  Marmont  and  Ney  (now  also  stationed  on  that 
side)  was  further  perplexed  by  the  shameful  defee- 
tion  of  10,000  Saxons,  who  went  over  with  all  their 
artillery  to  the  enemy,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
b3ttle.  The  two  marshals,  therefore,  were  coin- 
pelled  to  retire  from  point  to  point,  and  at  nightfall 
lay  almost  close  to  the  walls  of  Leipsic.  Three 
cannon  shot,  as  before,  marked  the  general  termi- 
nation  of  the  battle. 

The  loss  on  either  side  had  been  great.  Napo- 
leon's  army  consisted  chiefly  of  very  young  men — 
m'any  were  merely  boys — the  produce  of  his  fore- 
stalled  conscriptions :  yet  they  fought  as  bravely  as 
the  guard.  The  behaviour  of  the  Germans,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  length  considering  their  freedom  and 
independence  as  hanging  on  the  fortune  of  a  Single 
field,  had  been  answerable  to  the  deep  enthusiasm 
of  that  thoughtful  people.  The  burghers  of  Leipsic 
surveyed  from  their  towers  and  steeples  one  of  the 
longest,  sternest,  and  bloodiest  of  battles :  and  the 
Situation  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  who  remained  all 
the  while  in  the  heart  of  his  ancient  city,  may  be 
imagined. 

Napoleon  gave  Orders  at  midnight  for  the  com- 
menceraent  of  the  inevitable  retreat ;  and  while  the 
darkness  lasted,  the  troops  continued  to  file  through 
the  town,  and  aeross  the  two  bridges,  over  the  Ple- 
isse,  beyond  its  walls.  One  of  these  bridges  was  a 
temporary  fabric,  and  it  broke  down  ere  daylight 
came  to  show  to  the  enemy  the  movement  of  the 
French.  The  confusion  necessarily  accompanying 
the  march  of  a  whole  army,  througn  narrow  streets 
jmd  upon  a  single  bridge,  was  fearful.  The  allie« 
Vol.  IL— R 
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atörmed  at  tb»  gates  on  ehher  aide»  and  bot  fbr  the 
heiotsm  of  Macdonald  and  Poniatowski*  to  whom 
Napoleon  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  suburbs,  it  im 
doubted  whether  he  himself  could  have  escaped  in 
•afety.  At  nine  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  he  bade 
fareweil  for  ever  to  the  king  of  Saxony,  who  re* 
makied  to  make  what  terms  he  could  with  the  alUed 
sovereigns*  The  battle  waa  ere  then  raging  all 
round  the  walls» 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  aMiea  had  gathered  cloae  to 
the  bridge  from  either  wing;  and  the  walls  ovei 
against  it  had  been  intrusted  to  Saxons*  who  now 
like  their  brethren  of  the  day  before,  turned  theit 
fire  on  the  French*  The  officer  to  whom  Napoleon 
had  committed  the  task  of  blowing  up  the  bridge» 
when  the  advanee  of  the  enemy  should  render  this 
necessary,  conceived  that  the  time  was  come»  and 
•et  fire  to  his  train»  The  crowd  of  men,  urging  each 
other  on  the  point  of  safety*  could  not  at  once  be 
stoppecL  Soldiers  and  horses,  cannons  and  waina, 
.  folied  headlong  into  the  deep  though  narrow  river; 
which  renewed,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  hoi* 
rots  of  the  Beresina»  Marshai  Macdonald  swana 
the  stream  in  safety  s  the  gallant  Poniatowski«  the 
hope  and  pride  of  Potand*  had  been  twice  wounded 
ere  he  plonged  his  hone  into  the^  current,  and  he 
sunktorisenomore*  T  wenty-five  thousand  French* 
men,  the  means  of  esoape  entirely  cut  off,  laid  down 
their  arms  within  the  city»  Four  sovereigns,  each 
entering  at  the  head  of  his  own  victorioua  army* 
met  at  noon  in  the  gteat  market«place  of  Leipsic : 
and  all  the  exultation  of  that  soiemn  hour  would 
have  been  partaken  by  the  inhabitants*  but  for  the, 
fate  of  their  own  sovereign,  personally  esteemed  and 
beloved,  who  now  vaüüy  entreated  to  be  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  sent 
forthwith  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Berlin.  i . 

Napoleon,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners»  lost 
at  Leiosio  at  least  50,000  men« 
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The  retreat  of  the  French  through  Saxony  was 
accompanied  with  every  disaster  which  a  hostile 
peasantry,  narrowness  of  supplies,  and  the  perse- 
vering  pursuits  of  the  Cossacks  and  other  ligh 
troops  could  infiict  on  a  disordered  and  disheartened 
mass  of  men.  The  soldiers  moved  on,  while  under 
the  eye  of  Napoleon,  in  gloomy  silence :  wherever 
he  was  not  present,  they  set  every  rule  of  disci- 
pline  at  naught,  and  were  guilty  of  the  most  fright- 
ful  excesses.  The  emperor  conducted  himself  ag 
became  a  great  mind  amid  great  misfortunes.  He 
appeared  at  all  times  calm  and  self-possessed ;  re- 
ceiving,  every  day  that  he  advanced,  new  tidings  of 
evil. 

He  halted  two  days  at  Erfurt,  where  extensive 
magazines  had  been  established,  employing  all  his 
energies  in  the  restoration  of  discipline ;  and  would 
have  remained  longer,  had  he  not  learned  that  the 
yictors  of  Leipsic  were  making  progress  on  either 
flank  of  his  march,  while  the  Savarian«  (so  recently 
his  allies)  reinforced  by  some  Austrian  divi.sions, 
were  moving  rapidly  to  take  post  between  him  and 
the  Rhine.  He  resumed  his  march,  therefore,  on  the 
85th.  It  was  here  that  Murat  quitted  the  army.  Not- 
witbstanding  the  unpleasant  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  retired  to  Naples  in  January,  Joachim 
had  reappeared  when  the  emperor  fixed  his  head« 
quarters  at  Dresden  in  the  summer,  and  served  with 
bis  usualgallantry  throughout  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign.  The  State  of  Italy  now  demanded  his  pre* 
sence ;  and  the  two  brothers-in-law,  after  all  tneir 
differences,  embraced  each  other  warmly  and  repeat- 
edly  at  parting— •  as  if  under  a  mutual  presentiment 
that  they  were  parting  to  meet  no  more. 

The  Austro-Bavarians  had  taken  up  a  position 
amid  the  woods  near  Hanau  ere  the  emperor  ap. 
proached  the  Mayne.  He  came  up  with  them  in  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  and  his  troops  charged  on  the 
instant  with  the  fury  of  desperation.    Buonaparte 
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cut  his  way  through  ere  nightfall,  and  Marmont, 
with  the  rear,  had  equal  success  on  the  31st.  Ia 
these  actions  there  feil  6000  of  the  French ;  but  the 
enemy  had  10,000  killed  or  wounded,  and  lost  400O 
prisoners,  and  these  losses  would  have  been  far 
greater  but  for  the  ready  wit  of  a  patriotic  milier» 
who,  watching  the  tide  of  battle,  suddenly  let  the 
water  into  his  mill-stream,  and  thus  interposed  a 
seasonable  obstacle  between  the  French  cavalry  and 
some  German  infantry,  whom  they  had  been  driving 
before  them :  a  Service  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
subsequently  rewarded  with  munificence. 

The  pursuit  on  the  road  which  Napoleon  adopted 
had  been  intrusted  to  the  Austrians,  who  urged  it 
with  far  less  vigour  than  the  Prussians  under  the 
fiery  guidance  of  Blücher  would  probably  have 
exerted.  No  considerable  annoyance,  therefore, 
succeeded  to  the  battle  of  Hanau.  The  relics  of  the 
French  host  at  length  passed  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
emperor,  having  quitted  them  at  Mentz,  arrived  in 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  November. 

The  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  at  length  halted 
on  the  Rhine.  To  the  Germans  of  every  age  this 
great  river  has  been  the  object  of  an  affection  and 
reverence  scarcely  inferior  to  that  with  which  an 
Egyptian  contemplates  the  Nile,  or  the  Indian  Ms 
Ganges.  When  these  brave  bands,  having  achieved 
the  rescue  of  their  native  soil,  came  in  sight  of  this 
its  ancient  landmark,  the  burthen  of  a  hundred 
songs,  they  knelt  and  shouted,  the  Rhine  !  the  Rhine  t 
as  with  the  heart  and  voice  of  one  man.  They  that 
were  behind  rushed  on,  hearing  the  cry,  in  expecta* 
tion  of  another  battle« 
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Btchmtion  eftkeJUUee  at  Framkfertr-Revolutionpf  Hoüand^Like» 
ratumofthe  Pope  und  Ferdinand  Vll.—Obstinacy  of  Jfapoleon— 
Bis  milüary  Preperatums—Dütolutitn  of  the  Legislativ  Senate, 

Or  the  events  which  crowded  upon  each  other  in 
§be  spaee  of  a  few  weeks  after  the  overthrow  of 
iieipsic,  any  one  would  in  times  less  extraordinaiy 
hare  been  sufficient  to  fonn  an  epoch  in  history. 
Having  once  reached  the  snromit  of  his  greatness, 
tbe  long-favoured  child  of  fortune  was  destined  to 
sink  even  more  rapidly  than  he  had  ascended. 
Every  day  added  some  new  alliance  to  the  camp  of 
his  foreign  enemies ;  and  every  hour  that  passed 
brought  with  it  clearer  indications  that  the  French 
nation  (considered  apart  from  the  army)  were  weary 
trtteriy  of  the  very  names  of  War,  and  Ambition,  and 
Napoleon. 

The  fabric  of  his  German  empire  crumbled  into 
nothing,  as  at  the  spellof  amagician.  Hanover  re- 
tarned  to  the  dominion  of  its  rightful  sovereign  im- 
mediately.  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  the  other  states 
which  had  formed  Jerome's  kingdom  of  Westphalia, 
followed  the  same  exampl«,  The  confederation  of 
the  Rhine  was  dissolved  for  ever;  and  the  princes 
who  had  adhered  to  that  league  were  permitted  to 
expiate  their,  in  most  cases  mvolontary,  error,  by 
now  bringing  a  year's  revenue  and  a  double  con- 
scription  to  the  bauner  of  the  aUies.  Bernadotte 
turned  from  Leipsic  to  reduce  the  garrisons  which 
Napoleon»  in  the  rashness  of  his  presumption,  had 
dkdained  to  call  in,  even  when  eompeUed  to  evacuato 
Dresden ;  and  one  by  one  they  feil,  thouah  in  most 
eases— particularly  at  Dantzic,  Wittemberff,  and 
Hamburg— the  resistance  was  obstinate  and  long* 
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The  crown  prince,  having  witnessed  the  reduction 
of  some  of  these  fortresses,  and  intrusted  the  siege 
of  the  others  to  his  lieutenants,  then  invaded  Den- 
mark, and  the  government  of  that  country  perceived 
the  necessity  of  acceding  to  the  European  alliance, 
by  whatever  fine  its  long  adhesion  to  Napoleon 
might  be  expiated.  The  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Keil,  on  the  14th  of  Jannary,  1814.  Sweden  yielded 
Pomerania  to  Denmark ;  Denmark  gave  up  Norway 
to  Sweden ;  and  10,000  Danish  tiöops  having  joined 
his  Standard,  Bemadotte  then  turned  his  face  to  ward« 
the  Netherlands. 

In  Holland,  no  sooner  had  the  story  of  Leipsic 
reached  it  than  a  complete,  ihough  bloodless,  re\o- 
lution  was  effected.  The  cry  of  orange  boven,  u  up 
with  the  orange,"  burst  simultaneously  from  every 
part  of  the  country :  the  French  governors,  yielding 
to  a  power  which  they  perceived  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  resist,  retired  on  the  instant,  and  the 
long  exiled  stadtholder,  the  prince  of  Orange,  retum- 
ing  in  triumph  from  England,  assumed  the  admi- 
nistration  of  affairs  in  November,  1813.  A  few 
French  garrisons  remained  shut  up  in  strong  places, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  Bergen-up-Zoom  ; 
and  Bemadotte  now  co-operated  with  the  Russian 
corps  of  Witzengerode,  the  Prussians  of  Bulow,  and 
a  British  force  of  10,000,  under  Sir  T.  Graham/1 
with  the  view  of  completing  the  deliverance  of  Hol- 
land; which  was  ere  long  effected,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  Bergen-up-Zoom,  from  whose  walls  the  Eng- 
lish  were  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter. 

On  the  side  of  Italy  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
almost  as  dark.  General  Hiller,  having  conducted 
an  Austrian  army  through  the  Tyrol,  as  soon  as  the 
decision  of  his  government  was  taken,  had  defeated 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  and  driven  him  behind  the 
Adige.    The  Croats,  the  Tyrolese,  all  the  IUyriana 

•  Now  lad  I^ynedotüi 
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were  rising,  and — so  far  from  giving  aid  in  the  de- 
fence  of  the  .French  soil— it  was  manifest  that  the 
viceroy  could  hardly  hope  to  maintain  himself  mach 
longer  in  Lombardy.-  An  Englishnaval  force  had 
-  already  taken  Trieste :  the  Adriatic  was  free ;  and, 
to  complete  Napoleon's  perplexity  as  to  this  quarter, 
it  was  no  longer  a  secret  that  Morat,  his  brother-in- 
law,  his  creature,  was  negotiating  with  Austria,  and 
Drilling,  provided  Naples  were  guaranteed  to  him, 
to  array  the  force  of  that  State  also  on  the  side  of 
the  confederacy.  ' 

As  little  comfort  could  Buonaparte  derive  if  he 
turned  to  the  Pyrenees.  He  had  sent  Soult  thither 
from  Dresden,  to  retrieve  if  possible  the  fortunes  of 
the  army  defeated  in  June  at  Vittori»f  and  that  most 
able  general,  with  considerable  reinforcements,  had 
entered  Spain,  and  attempted  to  relieve  the  siege  of 
Pamplona— of  which  strong  place,  as  well  as  St 
Sebastian,  lord  Wellington  had  resolved  to  be  mas- 
ter  ere  he  should  pass  the  French  frontier  with  his 
victorious  army.  But  Soult  also  had  been  twice 
defeated:  the  fortresses  had  fallen:  except  a  de- 
tached  and  now  useless  force  under  Suchet  in  Cata- 
lonia,  there  remained  no  longer  a  Single  French 
soldier  in  Spain.  The  peninsula  had  been  at  length 
delivered  by  the  genius  of  Wellington;  and  his  army 
were  cantoned  within  the  territory  of  France  ere  the 
dose  of  the  campaign.  Such  were  the  tidings  which 
reached  Napoleon  from  his  Italian  and  Spanish  fron- 
tiers,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  make  head  against  the  Russians,  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  the  Germans,  chiefly  armed  and  supplied 
at  the  expense  of  England,  and  now  rapidly  concen- 
trating  in  three  great  masses  on  different  points  of 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  were  even  these  the  worst  tidings.  Two 
parties,  of  which  one  had  not  of  late  years  attracted 
mach  public  notice,  and  the  other  had  as  long  wanted 
efficient  leaders,  were  well  known  ere  now  to  hß 
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labotirfng  throughout  France,  though  not  as  yet  w 
conjunction,  for  one  common  purpoee— the  deposji- 
tion  of  Buonaparte.    The  royalists  had  recovered  a 
great  shate  of  their  ancient  influence  in  the  society 
of  Paris,  even  before  the  disasters  of  the  Russiaa 
Expedition.  The  exiled  Bourbon  had  found  means  to 
distribute  proclamations  early  in  1613  s  his  agcnts 
had  ever  since  been  exerting  themselves  indefatiga- 
bly,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces,  especially  in 
those  of  the  west   The  mayor  of  Bordeaux  (Lynch) 
was  at  the  head  of  a  loyal  association,  comprehend» 
ing  the  chief  inhabitants  of  that  ffreat  city,  and 
already  in  commanicatkm  with  the   marquis  of 
Wellington,  who,  however,  feit  it  his  duty  to  check 
them  on  this  occasion,  lest  the  progress  of  events 
ehould  render  their  efforts  fruitless  to  Louis,  and  fatal 
to  themselves.     La  Roche  Jacquelein  (a  name 
already  so  illnstrious  in  La  Vendee)  had  once  more 
prepared  that   faithfnl  province  for  insurrection. 
Saintonge.had  been  organized  by  the  Abbe  Jaqualt; 
Perigord  by  Messieurs  de  la  Roche  Aymon ;  and  in 
the  conntries  about  Nantes,  Angers,  and  Orleans, 
great  bands,  consisting  partly  of  Buonaparte's  own 
refractory  conscripts,  were  in  training  under  the 
eounts  De  L'Orge,  D'Anticham,  and  Sueannet.    The 
royalist  gentlemen  of  Touraine,  to  the  nnmber  of 
1000,  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Duras ;  those  of 
Brittany  were  mustering  around  count  Yittray,  and 
▼arious  chieftains  of  the  okL  Chouans ;  and  Cadou- 
dal,  brother  to  Georges,  was  among  the  peasantry 
of  Varnes.    These  names,  most  of  them  well  xnown 
in  the  early  period  of  the  revolution,  are  of  them- 
selves Bufficient  to  show  how  ineffeetually  the  Buo- 
napartean   government  had  endeavoured,  during 
thirteen  years,  to  extinguish  the  old  fire  of  royaity 
It  had  all  the  while  giowed  ander  the  ashes,  and  waf 
how  ready  to  burst  forth  shining  and  bright.    Tht 
Bourbon  prinoes  watched  the  courae  of  events  with 
«ager  hope*    The  duke  of  Betri  was  already  in 
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Jersey,  Monsieur  (now  Charles  X.)  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  the  duke  D'Angouleme  about  to  make  his 
appearance  at  the  head-quarters  of  Wellington  in 
Bearn,  the  cradle  of  his  race.  The  republicans, 
meanwhüe,— those  enthusiasts  of  the  revolution,  who 
had  in  the  beginning  considered  Buonaparte's  con- 
ßulate  as  a  dictatorship  forced  on  France  Jby  the 
necessities  of  the  time,  and  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon 
as  opportunity  should  serve— and  who  had  long  since 
been  wholly  alienated  from  him  by  his  assumption 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  his  creation  of  Orders  and 
nobles,  his  alliance  with  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
the  complete  despotism  of  his  internal  government 
— these  men  had  observed,  with  hardly  less  delight 
than  the  royalists,  that  succession  of  reverses  which 
darkens  the  story  of  the  last  two  eampaigns.  Fi- 
nally,  not  a  few  of  Napoleon's  own  ministers  and 
generals,  irritated  by  his  personal  violence,  and  hope- 
less  of  breathing  in  peace  while  that  fierce  and  insa- 
tiable  spirit  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs,  were 
well  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  his  overthrow;  nor 
was  it  long  ere  all  these  internal  enemies,  at  what- 
ever  distance  their  principles  and  motives  might 
have  seemed  to  place  them  from  each  other,  were 
content  to  overlook  their  differences  and  work  to- 
gether.  Talleyrand,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  and 
others  only  second  to  him  in  influence,  were  in 
communication  with  the  Bourbons,  before  the  aUies 
erossed  the  Rhine.  Ere  ihm,  said  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  Ifelt  the  reins  slippingfrom  my  band*. 

The  allied  princes  issued,  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  a  manifesto,  the  firm  and  temperate  lan- 
guage  of  which  was  calculated  to  make  a  streng 
Impression  in  France,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The 
sovereigns  announced  their  belief  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  Europe  that  France  should  continue  to 
be  a  powerful  State,  and  their  willingness  to  concede 
to  her,  even  now,  greater  extent  of  territory  than 
the  Bourbon  kings  had  ever  claimed— the  bounda- 
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ries,  namely,  of  the  Rhjne,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees.  Their  sole  object  in  invading  France  was 
to  put  an  end  to  the  authority  which  Napoleon  had 
usurped  over  otber  nations.  They  diselaimed  any 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  internal  govemment — it 
was  the  right  of  the  nation  to  arrange  that  as  they 
pleased;  the  hostility  of-Europewas  against,  not 
France»  but  Napoleon— and  even  as  to  Napoleon, 
against,  not  his  person,  bat  hiß  System.  The  sause 
term*were  tendered  to  Napoleon  himself,  tbrough 
M.  de  St.  Aiguan,  one  of  bis  own  roinisters,  who 
happened  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  allies 
at  Weimar :  and  his  answer  was  such  that  diplo- 
matists  from  all  the  beUigerent  powers  forthwith 
assembled  at  Manheim;— lord  Aberdeen  appearing- 
on  the  part  of  the  goyemmeat  of  England— a  cir- 
cumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to  give  to  these  new 
Conferences  a  character  of  greater  premise  thanhad 
attended  any  of  recent  date. 

But  although  Napoleon  authorized  Caulaincourt 
to  conunenee  this  negotiation  on  his  behalf,  it  was 
very  soon  manifest  that  he  did  so  merely,  as  before* 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  His  military  pre- 
parations  were  urged  with  unrenritting  energy« 
New  conscriptions  were  called  for,  and  granted: 
every  arsenal  resounded  with  the  fabricaüon  of 
$rms;  and  all  the  taxes  were  at  once  doubled  by  an 
imperial  decree*  The  enslaved  press  proclaimed 
that  the  national  ardour  was  thoroughly  stirred, 
and  with  its  tliousand  voices  reminded  the  allies  of 
the  effectß  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  proclaraation 
when  about  to  touch  the  sacred  soü  of  France 
in  1793. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  revolutionary  period 
was  long  since  gone  by.  In  vain  did  Napoleon 
send  special  agents  through  the  dejpartments, 
calling  on  Frenchmen  of  all  classes  to  rise  in  arm» 
for  the  protection  of  the  soil.  Coldness,  languor 
cUstrust  met  them  almost  every  where.    The  nu» 
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merical  resiilts  even  of  the  conscription-levy  wefö 
far  under  what  they  shonld  have  been :  and  of  those 
Who  did  enroll  themselves,  raultitades  daily  de* 
serted,  and  not  a  few  took  paft  with  those  royalist 
bands  who  were,  ad  we  have  already  seen,  muater- 
ing  and  training  sealously  in  almost  every  distridt 
that  was  eithef  strong  by  nature,  or  remote  froni 
the  great  military  establishments  of  Buonaparte* 
Nay>  even  the  legislative  Senate,  so  long;  the  sileöt 
and  submissive  slaves  of  aÜhis  imperial  mandates, 
now  dared  to  testify  some  sympathy  with  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  people,  whom,  in  tneory  at  least,  they 
were  snpposed  to  represent.  This  was  a  novelty 
fof  which  Napoleon  had  not  been  prepared,  and  he 
feceived  it  in  a  manner  little  likelyto  conciliate  the 
attachment  of  wavering  men.  They  ventured  to 
hint  that  ancient  France  would'remain  to  him,  even 
if  he  accepted  the  proposals  of  the  allies,  and  that 
Louis  XIV.,  when  he  desired  to  rouse  the  French 
people  in  his  behalf  in  a  moment  of  somewhat 
similar  disaster»  had  not  disdained  to  detail  openly 
the  sincere  efforts  which  he  had  made  to  obtain  an 
honourable  peace.  "Shame  on  youP*  cried  the* 
emperor.  "Wellington  has  entered  the  south, 
the  Attssians  menace  the  northern  frontier,  the 
Prussians,  Austrians,  and  Bavarians  the  easterm 
Shame !  Wellington  is  in  France,  and  we  have  not 
risen  en  mtun  to  drive  him  back!  All  my  allies 
have  deserted— the  Bavarian  has  betrayed  me.  No 
peace  tili  we  have  burned  Munich  t  I  demand  a 
levy  of  300,000  men->-with  this  and  what  I  already 
have,  I  shall  see  a  million  in  arms.  I  will  form 
a  camp  of  100,000  at  Bourdeau* ;  another  at  Ment2 ; 
&  third  at  Lyons.  But  I  mast  have  grown  men 
— these  boys  serve  only  t3  encumber  the  hos- 
pitals  and  the  road  sides. ..  .Abandon  Holland! 
sooner  yield  it  back  to  the  sea !  Senators,  an  impulse 
must  be  given — all  must  march— you  are  fathers  of 
fitmiiie»»  the  heads  oi  the  nation— you  must  »et  the 
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example.  Peace!  I  hear  of  nothing  bat  peace» 
when  all  around  should  echo  to  the  cry  of  war." 
The  Senate,  nevertheless  drew  up  and  presented  a 
report  which  renewed  his  wrath.  He  reproached 
them  openly  with  desiring  to  purchase  inglorious 
ease  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  his  honour« 
I  am  the  state,  said  he,  repeating  a  favourite  expres- 
sion :  Whai  is  the  throne  ?—a  bvt  of  wood  gtlded,  and 
tovered  with  velvet—Iam  the  State— I  alone  am  here 
the  representative  of  the  people.  Even  if  I  had  done 
wrong,  you  should  not  have  reproached  me  in  public— 
people  tsoash  their  dirtu  linen  at  home.  France  hos 
tnore  need  qfme,  than  1  of  France. 

Having  uttered  these  furious  words,  Napoleon 
repaired  to  his  Council  of  State,  and  there  denounced 
the  legislative  Senate,  as  composed  of  one  part  of 
traitors  and  eleven  of  dnpes.  In  place  of  asmting, 
said  he,  they  impede  me.  Our  attitude  alone  could 
have  repeüed  the  enemy — they  invite  Mm.  We  should 
have  presented  a  front  qfbrass—4hey  lay  open  wounds 
to  his  view.  I  will  not  suffer  their  report  to  be  pnnted. 
They  have  not  done  their  duty,  but  1  wiU  do  mxne — 1 
dissolve  the  legislative  Senate.  And  the  emperor  did 
accordingly  lssue  his  decree,  proroguing  indefinitely 
that  assembly,  the  last  feeble  shadow  of  populär 
representation  in  France. 

The  greatest  confusion  already  began  to  pervade 
almost  every  department  of  the  public  service 
The  Orders  of  the  government  were  more  perenip 
tory  than  ever,  and  they  were  hourly  more  ne« 
glected.  Whole  bands  of  conscripts,  guilty  of 
endeavouring  to  escape,  were  tried  by  military  com- 
missions  and  decimated.  Even  close  to  the  barriers 
of  Paris  such  executions  were  constantly  going  on ; 
and  all  in  vain.  The  general  feeling  was  that  of 
sullen  indifierence.  Hireling  musicians  paraded 
the  streets,  singing  fire-new  ballads  in  honour  of 
the  emperor,  to  the  long-forgotten  tune  of  ca  ira; 
the  passengers  gathered  round  them,  and  drowned 
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ihe  strams  in  hooting  and  laughter.  In  erery 
saloon,  discussions  such  as  the  police  had  long  sud- 
pressea  were  urged  without  ceremony.  This  will 
not  continue ;  the  chord  is  too  muck  stretched — ü  wül 
soon  be  over:  such  was  the  universal  language. 
Talleyrand,  hearing  an  officer  express  his  alarm  and 
astomshment,  made  answer,  in  words  which  have 
passed  into  a  proverb: — h  is  the  beginning  qfthe  end* 

During  this  uneasy  pause,  Napoleon  at  last  dis- 
missedhisvenerableprisonerof  Fontainebleau.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that,  in  the  altered  State  of  Italy,  he 
thought  the  arrival  öf  the  pope  might  tend  to  pro- 
duce  some  dissensibn  amonghis  enemies  in  that 
quarter;  and,  in  effect,  when  Pius  reached  Rome, 
he  found  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world  in  the 
hands  of  Murat,  who  had  ere  then  coneluded  his 
treaty  with  Francis,  and  was  advancing  into  the 
north  of  Italy,  in  the  view  of  co-operatuig  in  the 
campaign  against  Beauharnois,  with  the  Austrians 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  an  English 
force  recently  landed  ät  Leghorn,  under  lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck. 

He  also  unlocked  the  gates  of  Valencay  on  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  letter,  in 
which  he  announced  this  intention  to  his  injured 
victim,  will  ever  be  recorded  among  the  prime  in- 
stances  of  his  audacity.  He  infomied  Ferdinand 
that  the  English  were  spreading  jacobin  prtnciples 
in  Spain,  and  attacking  the  foundations  of  the 
throne,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  church ;  and  that 
he,  therefore,  was  anxious  to  see  him  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  the  kingdom,  provided  he  would  expel 
the  Erxglish,  and  re-establish  its  relations  with 
France-  on  the  footing  of  the  peace  which  gave 
Godoy  his  title.  Ferdinand  durst  not  execute  any 
treaty  without  Consulting  the  cortes.  They  dis- 
dained  to  treat  at  all  with  Napoleon.  He  then 
liberated  the  king  unconditionally;  and  afterfive 
years*  captivity,  Ferdinand  re-entered  Spain,  amid 
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thc  all  bat  universal  acclamations  of  a  nation  who 
had  bled  at  every  pore  in  hiB  cause,  and  whom  his 
government  was  destined  ere  long  to  satisfy  that 
they  had  bled  in  vain.    Napoleon,  no  doubt,  under- 
stood  well  what  sort  of  ä  present  he  was  conferrinff 
on  the  Spaniards  when  he  restored  Ferdinand,  and 
probably  calculated  that  his  arrival  would  fill  the 
country  with  civil  tumults,  sofficient  to  paralyze  its 
arm  fbr  foreign  war»     And  had  the  king  returned 
but  a  year  earker,  such,  in  all  likelihood,  would 
have  been  the  consequences.    Once  more  Napoleon 
was  too  late  in  doing  good,  that  evil  might  follow. 
For  some  time,  thanks  to  the  slavery  of  the  Pa- 
risian  press,  the  population  of  the  capital  remained 
in  ignorance  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  allies  on 
the  I^hine.    Indeed— -such  was  still  the  inflnence  of 
the  emperor's  military  reputation— the  inhabitants 
of  the  French  provinces  on  that  frontier  continued 
to  believe  it  impossible  that  any  foreign  array  should 
dare  to  invade  their  soil,  until  thev  that  had  ears  to 
hear  and  eyes  to  see  were  perforce  undeceived. 
Schwartzenberg,  with  the  grand  army,  at  length 
crossed  the  Rhine,between  Basle  and  Schaffhausen, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  and  disregarding  the 
Claim  of  the  Swiss  to  preserve  neutrality,  advanced 
throughthat  territory  unopposed,  andbeganto  show 
themselves  in  Franche*Comte\  in  Burgundy,  even 
to  the  gates  of  Dijon»    On  the  Ist  of  January,  1814» 
the  Siltsian  army>  under  Blücher,  crossed  the  river 
at  various  pbints  between  Rastadt  and  Coblentz; 
and  shortly  after,  the  army  ofüu  north,  commanded 
6y  Witeengerode  and  Bulow  (for  Bernadotte  de- 
clined  having  any  part  in  the  actual  invasion  of 
France),  began  to  penetrate  the  frontier  of  the  Ne- 
therlands.   The  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
provinces  escaped  to  Paris,  bearing  with  them  these 
tidings ;  the  English  detenüs  of  Verdun  were  seen 
traversing  the  capital  on  their  route  to  more  distant 
quarters ;  the  State  prisoners  of  Vincennes  itseif» 
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vnder  the  walls  of  Pari«,  were  removed.  The  seepet, 
in  a  word,  could  no  longer  be  kept.  It  was  known 
to  every  one  that  the  Pyrenees  had  been  crossed  by 
Wellington,  and  the  Rhine  bythreemighty  hoste, 
amounting  together  to  300,000  men,  and  including 
representatives  of  every  tongue  and  tribe  from  the 
Germans  of  Westphalia  to  the  wildest  barbarians 
of  Tartary  Persona  of  condition  despatched  their 
plate  and  valuables  to  places  at  a  distance  from  the 
capital ;  many  whole  famiUes  removed  daily ;  and 
the  Citizens  of  Paris  were  openly  engaged  in  laying 
up  stores  of  flour  and  salted  provisions,  in  contem 
plation  of  a  siege. 

The  violation  of  the  Swiss  territory  was  in  itself 
indefensible ;  but  he  who  had  so  often,disdained  all 
rules  of  that  kind  in  his  own  person,  who  had 
eeized  d'Enghien,  who  had  traversed  Bareuth,  could 
hardly  hope  to  be  listened  to  when  he  complained 
of  Schwartzenberg's  proceeding.  The  allied  ge- 
nerals,  inoreover,  proclaimed  every  where  as  they 
advanced,  that  4hey  came  as  the  friends  not  the 
enemies  of  the  French  nation,  and  that  any  of  the 
peasantry  who  took  up  arms  to  oppose  them  musi 
be  content  to  abide  the  treatment  of  brigands.  This 
assuredly  was  a  flagrant  outrage  against  the  most 
sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of  mankind:  but  Na* 
poleon  had  set  the  fatal  example  himself  in  Lora« 
bardy,  and  followed  it  without  a  blush  in  Italy,  in 
Egypt,  in  Germany,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  but 
yesterday  in  Russia.  Here  also,  theretore,  his  re- 
clamations  moved  no  feeling  favourable  to  himself; 
and  the  time  was  gone  by  when  the  French  people 
would  have  been  liady  to  take  fire  at  so  lawless  an 
aggression  upon  their  national  rights :— these  Napo* 
leon's  tyranny  had  trampled  down  ere  strängen 
dared  to  insult  them.  Tnere  were  some  few  scat» 
tered  instances  of  resistance ;  but  in  general,  the 
first  advance  of  the  allies  was  regarded  with  indif- 
Üerence ;  and  it  was  only  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
invading  generale  were  no  lontfer  «He  to  maintain 
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etrict  discipltne  among  their  barbarous  hordes  of 
horsemen,  then  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  that  the  sense  of  individual  suffering  af- 
forded  even  a  glimpse  of  hope  to  Napoleon,  and 
those  who,  like  htm,  were  eager  to  oppose  a  national 
insurrection  to  the  allied  march. 

Meantime,  nearer  and  nearer  every  day  the  torrent 
of  invasion  rolled  on — sweeping  betöre  it,  from  post 
to  post,  the  various  cerps  which  had  been  left  to 
watch  the  Rhine.  Marmont,  Mortier,  Victor,  and 
Ney,  commanding  in  all  about  50,000  men,  retired 
of  necessity  before  the  enemy.  It  had  been  con- 
sidered  as  certain  that  much  time  must  be  occupied 
with  the  besieging  of  the  great  fortresses  on  the 
Rhenish  frontier.  Bat  it  was  now  apparent  that  the 
alües  had  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  interior, 
without  waiting  for  the  reduction  of  these  formi- 
dable  outworks.  Their  numbers  were  such  that 
they  could  afford  to  mask  them,  and  still  pass  on 
with  hosts  overwhelmingly  superior'to  all  those  of 
Napoleon's  lieutenants.  These  withdrew,  and  with 
them,  and  behind  them,  came  crowds  of  the  rustic 
population  possessing  any  means  of  transport. 
Carts  and  waffons,  crammed  with  terrified  women 
and  children,  thronged  everv  avenue  to  the  capital. 
It  was  at  last  necessary  that  the  emperor  snould 
break  silence  to  the  Parisians,  and  reappear  in  the 
field. 

The  invasion  of  France,  however,  rallied  around 
Napoleon  some  persons  of  eminence  who  had  long 
hung  aloof  from  him.  Carnot  in  particular,  who, 
ever  since  he  opposed  the  assumption  of  the  impe- 
rial title,  had  remained  in  retirement,  came  forward 
to  offer  his  sword  inwhat  he  now  considered  as  the 
cause  of  his  country.  Nor  did  Buonaparte  fail  to 
receive  such  proposals  as  they  deserved.  He  imme» 
diately  sent  his  old  enemy  to  command  the  great  city 
and  fortress  of  Antwerp :  and  similar  instanccs  of 
manly  confidenee  might  bementioned  to  his  honour> 
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On  the  22d  of  January,  the  first  official  new§  of 
the  invasion  appeared ;  the  Moniteur  announced  that 
Schwartzenberg  had  entered  Switzerland  on  the 
ßOth  of  December,  and  that  Blücher  also  had  crossed 
the  Rhine  on  the  first  day  of  the  year :  thus  confess- 
ing  openly  the  deliberate  deceit  of  its  previous 
«ilence.  The  next  moming,  being  Sunaay,  the 
officers  of  the  national  gnard  were  summoned  to  the 
Tuilleries*  They  lined  the  saloon  of  the  marshaU, 
*o  the  number  of  900,  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  convoked.  The 
emperor  took  his  Station  in  the  centre  of  the  hall; 
and  immediately  afterward  the  empress,  with  the 
Iring  of  Rome  (carried  in  the  arras  ofcountess  Mon- 
tesquiou),  appeared  at  his  side.  "  Gentlemen,"  said 
JJ apoleon,  "  France  is  invaded ;  I  go  to  put  rayseif 
at  the  head  of  my  troops,  and,  with  God's  help  and 
their  valour*  I  hope  soon  to  drivcf  the  enemy  be- 
yond  the  frontier."  Here  he  took  Maria  Louisa  in 
öne  hand  and  her  son  in  the  other,  and  continued— 
*•  But  if  they  should  approach  the  capital,  I  confide  to 
the  national  guard  the  empress  and  the  kiiig  of 
Rome" — then  correcting  himself,  he  said  in  a  töne 
pf  strong  emotion—"  my  wifr  and  my  cftätf."  Se- 
veral  officers  stepped  frorn  their  places  and  ap 
proached  him ;  and  tears  were  visible  on  the  cheeks 
eveti  of  those  who  were  known  to  be  no  worshippers 
of  the  emperor,  or  hearty  supporters  of  his  cause. 

A  Frenchman  can  rarely  resist  a  scene ;  and  such 
this  was  considered,  and  laughed  at  accordingly,  ere 
next  morning.  It  is,  nevertheless,  difficult  to  refuse 
sympathy  to  the  chief  actor.  Buonaparte  was  sin** 
cerely  attached  to  Maria  Louisa,  though  he  treated 
her  rather  with  a  parental  tenderness  than  like  a 
over ;  and  his  affection  for  his  son  was  the  wärmest 
passion  in  his  heart,  unless,  indeed,  we  must  except 
nis  pride  and  his  ambition,  both  of  which  may  be 
well  supposed  to  have  merged  for  amoment  in  the 
feeling  wbieb  »hook  his  vdice. 
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CHAPTER  XpCV. 

IV  Camprign  of  FranM—BaUU*  of  Brienne  and  La  RotMiere  &xp*  - 
tfttt«»  */£*«  Marne— Battles  of Jfangi»  and  Montereau—ScAwmrt- 
tenberfretre&U—tfa*oloon  again  mareheo  against  Blncker—Atüukm 
8oitoon§  and  is  repwUed—Batt'u  of  Oaonne  and  Laon—Jfapatong 
at  Rheim$—Hi*  PerpUxüies-   Je  marches  to  St.  Dixür. 

Napoleon  spetit  pari  of  the  24th  of  January  in  re- 
viewing  troops  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tuilleries, 
in  the  midst  of  a  fall  of  snow,  which  must  have  called 
up  ominous  recoüections,  and  at  three  in  the  mora- 
ing  of  the  25th  once  more  left  his  capital.  He  had 
again  appointed  Maria  Louisa  regent,  placed  his 
brother  Joseph  at  the  head  of  her  Council,  and  given 
Orders  for  raising  military  defences  around  Paris, 
and  for  Converting  many  public  buildings  into  hos- 
pitals.  He  set  off  in  risible  dejection ;  but  recovered 
all  his  energy  on  reaching  once  more  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  arms. 

He  arrived  at  Chalons  ere  midnight ;  and  found 
that  Schwartzenberg  and  Blücher,  having  severally 
passed  through  Franche-Comte  and  Lorraine,  were 
now  occupying— the  former  with  97,000  men,  the 
latter  with  40,000— an  almost  complete  line  between 
the  Marne  and  the  Seine.  Blücher  was  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  and  he  immediately  resolved  to 
attack  the  right  of  the  Silesian  army,  which  was 
pushing  down  the  Valley  of  the  Marne,  while  its 
centre  kept  the  parallel  course  of  the  Aube,  ere  the 
Prussian  marshal  could  concentrate  all  his  own 
strength,far  less  be  adequately  supported  frora  the 
aide  of  Schwartzenberg,  who  was  advancing  down 
the  Seine  towards  Bar.  A  sharp  skirmish  took 
place  accordingiy  on  the  27th,  at  St.  Dizier;  and 
Blücher,  warned  of  Napoleon's  arrival,  lost  no  Um* 
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m  calling  in  his  detachments,  and  taking  a  post  of 
defence  at  Brienne-le-Chateau  on  the  Aube — the 
eame  town  where  Buonaparte  had  received  his  mili- 
tary  education.  Could  Napoleon  force  him  from 
Che  Aube,  it  was  evident  that  the  French  would  be 
enabled  to  interpose  themselves  effectually  between 
the  two  armies  of  the  allies :  and  it  was  most  neces- 
sary  to  divide  the  enemy's  strength,  for  after  all  his 
exertions,  Napoleon  had  been  able  to  add  only  20,000 
good  troops  to  the  50,000  who  had  been  retirinff  be- 
töre the  aUied  eolumns  from  the  course  of  the  Rhine* 

Napoleon,  therefore,  marched  through  a  thick 
forest  upon  the  scene  of  his  youthful  studies,  and 
appeared  there  on  the  99th ; — having  moved  so  ra- 
pidly  that  Blücher  was  at  dinner  in  the  chateau, 
when  the  French,  thundered  at  its  gates,  and  with 
difficulty  eseaped  to  the  rear  through  a  postern — 
actually  leading  his  horse  down  a  stair.  The  Rus- 
sians,  however,  under  Alsusieff,  maintained  their 
place  in  the  town  courageously ;  and,  some  Cossacks 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  fear  of  the  French, 
the  emperor  was  himself  involved  in  the  melde, 
drew  his  sword,  and  fought  like  a  private  dragoon* 
General  Gourgaud  shot  a  Gossack  when  in  the  act 
of  thrusting  his  spear  at  Napoleon's  back.  The  town 
of  Brienne  was  bnrnt  to  the  ground ;  Alsusieff  was 
made  prisoner*  Lefevre  Desnouettes  died;  and 
there  was  considerable  slaughter  onboth  sides;  but 
the  affair  had  no  result  of  importance.  Blücher  re- 
tired  but  a  little  farther  up  the  Aube,  and  posted 
himself  at  La  Rothiere,  where  Schwartzenberg, 
warned  by  the  cannonade,  hastened  to  co-operate 
with  him. 

Napoleon  said,  at  8t«  Helena,  that  during  the 
charge  of  the  Cossacks  at  Brienne,  he  recognised  a 
particular  tree,  under  which,  when  a  boy,  he  used  to 
,  sit  and  read  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso. 
The  field  had  been,  in  those  days,  part  of  the  exer- 
«iseground  of  the  students,  and  the  chateau9whenct 
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Stocher  escaped  so  mnowk,  their  todginc;. 
Strange  must  bare  been  the  feelings  of  the  mm  wboy 
havin?  bat  yesterday  planted  bis  eagles  on  the 
Kremhn,  now  opened  bis  fifteenth  eampeign  amid 
Ihe  scenes  c#  bis  own  eariiest  reeoBectious — of  tbe 
days  in  wbich  he  had  Derer  dieamed  of  empue.  - 

On  the  Ist  of  Febnrary,  Bracher,  in  hu  tarn,  •*■ 
snmed  the  offensive,  assardting  ihe  Fieneh  position 
in  bis  front  at  once  on  three  several  pointa.  The 
bettle  lasted  all  day,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French,  who,  with  the  loa»  of  4000  priaoneis  and 
seventy-three  gnns,  eacaped  from  ihe  field  in  such 
disorder  that,  according  to  Napoleon's  own  avoval 
at  St.  Helena,  be  had  serioas  thooghts  of  pnttingr  an 
end  to  tbe  war  by  vohmtarily  resigning  the  crown 
to  the  heir  of  the  Bourbons.  Howerer  this  may 
iare  been,  whüe  the  drrision  of  Marmont  retired 
down  the  Anbe  before  Blücher,  Napoleon  himseli 
atrock  across  the  conntry  to  Troyes,  which  there 
was  everyreason  to  fear  must  be  immediately  oc- 
«npied  by  Schwartzenberg ;  and  waa  there  joined 
by  a  com ideiable  body  of  his  own  guard,  in  high 
Order  and  apirits,  whose  appearance  reatored,  in  a 
grcat  measure,  the  confidence  of  the  troops  beatea 
at  La  Rothkre. 

On  the  3d,  he  reeeived  at  Troyes  a  despatch  from 
Canlaincoart,  informing  him  that  lord  Castlereagh, 
ihe  English  seeretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  had 
arrired  at  thehead-qnartera  of  the  alhes— that  nego- 
tiations  were  to  be  resumed  th%  morning  after  at 
Chatillon  (now  in  the  rear  of  the  annies)— and  be- 
seeching  mm  to  inttmate  distinctly  at  what  price  he 
was  now  willing  to  pnrchase  peace.  Napoleon  re- 
plied,  by  granting  Uaulaincourt  füll  powern  to  do 
erery  thing  necessary  u  to  keep  the  negotiation  alive, 
and  save  the  capiiaL"  Bot  the  dufce  of  Vicenza 
dnrst  not  act  immediately  on  a  docnment  so  toosefy 
worded,  and  sent  back  once  more  to  heg  for  a  spe* 
«ifio  detail  of  Ihe  emnevor's  nurposes.    Napoleon 
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had  his  head-quarters  at  Nogent,  on  the  Seine,  some 
ieagues  below  Tröyes,  when  the  despatch  reached 
him,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  February ;  and 
his  counsellors  unanimously  urged  him  to  make  use 
of  this,  probably  last,  opportunity.  They  at  length 
prevailed  on  him  [to  agree  to  abandon  Belgium,  the 
left  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  and  Piedmont.  But  in  the 
night  alter  the  consultation,  and  before  the  Ultima- 
tum received  his  Signatare,  Napoleon  received  In- 
formation which  quite  altered  his  views.  He  learned 
that  Blücher,  instead  of  continuing  his  march  down 
the  Aube,  and  in  communication  with  Schwartzen- 
berg  on  the  Seine,  had  transferred  his  whole  army 
to  the  Marne,  and  was  now  advancing  towards 
Paris,  by  the  Montmirail  road.  That  the  allies, 
after  experiencingthe  effects  of  disunionat  Brienne, 
and  those  of  conjunction  at  La  Rothiere,  should 
have  almost  in  the  moment  of  victory  again  resolved 
on  separating  their  forces,  is  a  circumstance  which 
no  writer  has  as  yet  explained  in  any  satisfactory 
manner.  The  blunder  was  great ;  yet  in  the  end 
its  consequences  were  disastrous,  not  to  those  who 
eommitted,  but  to  him  whose  eagle-eye  detected  it, 
and  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  which  it 
presented  to  make  one  warlike  effort  more.  Buo- 
Daparte,  in  a  word,  refused  to  sign  the  despatch  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th;  and  having  left  Bourmont 
at  Nogent,  with  a  small  force  to  defend  the  bridge 
over  the  Seine,  and  Oudinot  with  another,  for  the 
tarne  purpose,  at  the  next  bridge  in  descending  the 
river,  namely,that  of  Bray,  immediately  commenced 
his  march  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  upon 
Sezanne. 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter— the  cross-roads  on 
which  they  moved  were  in  the  most  frightful  con- 
dition,  insomuch  that  had  not  the  zealous  mayor  of 
Barbonne  collected  500  horses,  and  come  to  their 
assistance,  they  must  have  been  forced  to  leave  all 
thei*  artillery  in aslough  near  that  town;  yet  this 
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determined  band  marched  nearty  forty  mite»  oi 
they  halted  with  the  dark.  Next  morning  they  pro- 
ceeded  with  equal  alacrity,  and  at  length  debouched 
on  the  road  by  which  Blucher's  army  was  advancing, 
at  Champanbert.  Alsusieff  and  the  central  division 
of  the  Prussians  were  passing,  when  Napoleon  un- 
<expectedly  appeared  at  thi&point,  and  were  altoge- 
ther  unable  to  resist  his  onset.  They  dispersed  in 
confusion  with  great  loss,  and  fied  towards  the 
Marne.  Meantime,  the  van  of  the  same  army,  com* 
manded  by  Sacken,  who  were  advancing  on  La 
Ferte,  and  the  division  of  D*York,  already  in  sight 
of  Meaux,  turned  on  hearing  the  cannonade  of 
Champaubert,  and  countermarched  with  the  view 
of  supporting  Alsusieff.  They  shared  the  fate  of 
the  centre,  and  Jiaving  been  severely  handled  at 
Montmirail,  escaped  across  the  Marne  at  Chateau 
Tierry ;  thus  leaving  Blücher  and  the  rear  division 
alone  to  abide  the  attack  of  Napoleon'?  enttre  force 
tetween  the  Marne  and  the  Aobe.  The  Prussian 
Viarshal,  advancing  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the 
firing  of  these  battles,  found  himself  all  at  once  in  pre- 
sence  of  an  army  flushed  with  victory ,  vasüy  superioi 
in  numbers,  and  well  provided  with  cavalry,  of  which 
he  had  almost  none.  He  retired  in  ahernate  Squares, 
•ustaining  all  day  the  charges  of  the  French,  with 
much  loss  of  life,  but  with  no  disorder;  and  at 
length  cut  his  way,  at  Etoges,  through  a  column  of 
heavy  horse,  sent  round  to  mtercept  him>  and  drawa 
up  on  the  causeway.  Blücher  himself  was,  in  the 
vcourse  of  this  day,  obliged  to  fight  band  tohand  like 
a  private  soldier.  His  retreat  was  mastedy,  and  he 
finally  crossed  the  Marne  at  Chalons. 

Such  was  Napoleons  celebrated  "  expeditton  of 
the  Marne."  In  five  days  his  arms  had  been  three 
tiraes  successful.  He  had  shattered  and  dispersed 
(as  he  thought  effectually)  the  Silesian  army,  and 
above  all,  recovered  the  spirits  of  his  own  soidiery 
A  column  of  7000  PruW^r  **'»«oaera  with  &  ton». 
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vfderabie  number  of  guns  and  Standards,  at  length 
Satisfied  the  Parisians  that  Victory  had  not  entirely 
foreswom  her  old  favotrrite.  Thus  far  all  was 
well;  and  had  Napoleon,  from  the  field  which  thus 
raised  the  courage  of  his  troops,  and  revived  the 
confidence  of  his  capital,  despatched  authority  t| 
Caulaincourt  to  conclnde  the  treaty  on  the  terms 
before  described--the  Victor  of  Montmirail  might 
have  kept  the  throne  of  France.  But  his  own  pre- 
sumption  was  rekindled  by  the  same  success  which 
dazzled  inferior  eyes—and  Napoleon  wrote  onthe 
instant  to  his  representative  at  Chatillon,  that  he 
might  now  assume  u  an  attitude  less  humble."  This 
error  proved  fatal. 

Scarcely  had  the  Parisians  seen  the  prisoners  from 
Montmirail  marched  along  their  Boulevards,  ere 
they  heard  that  the  Cossacks  were  in  possesion  of 
Fontainebleau.  Napoleon  had  left,  as  was  men* 
tioned,  small  divisions  of  his  army  to  guard  th* 
bridges  over  the  Seine  at  Nogent  and  Bray.  The 
enemy,  however,  soon  discovered  that  the  emperor 
and  his  chief  force  were  no  longer  in  that  quarter 
and— -while  he  was  beating  Alsusieff,  Sacken,  and 
Blücher— had  made  good  the  passage  of  the  Seine« 
at  three  düTerent  points,  at  Nogent,  at  Bray,  and  stüT 
farther  down,  at  Montereau,  driving  the  discomfitel 
guardians  of  these  important  places  before  them. 
Schwartzenberg  had  already  his  head-quarters  at 
Nangts,  and  was  obviously  resolved  to  reach  Paris, 
if  possible,  while  Napoleon  was  on  the  Marne.  The 
light  troops  of  the  grand  allied  army  were  scatter- 
ing  confusion  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine — and  one 
arty  of  them  was  so  near  the  capital  as  Fontaine* 
leau. 

Buonaparte  instantly  committed  to  Marmont  ani 
Mortier  the  care  of  watching  the  Chalons  road  and 
the  remains  of  Blucher's  army,  and  marched  with 
his  main  body  on  Meaux,  where  he  received  (15th 
February)  the  welcome  reinforcements  of  20,000 
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yeterans  from  Spain,  comrnanded  by  Grouchy.  Cht 
the  16th,  Victor  and  Oudinot  were  engaged  with 
the  van  of  Schwartzenburg,  on  the  plains  of  Guignea» 
when  the  emperor  arrived  to  their  assistance.  The 
enemy  immediately  drew  back,  and  concentrated 
his  strength  at  Nangis.  Napoleon  attaeked  that 
Position  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  with  such 
effect,  that  the  allies  retreated  after  considerable 
loss,  though  not  in  disorder,on  the  bridges  in  their 
rear. 

They  halted,  however,  at  Montereau,  and  Victor, 
who  comrnanded  the  pursuers  on  that  route,  failed 
in  dislodging  them,  Napoleon  resented  this  as  a 
heinous  error,  and  Coming  up  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  rebuked  him  in  terms  of  violent  wrath,  and 
formally  dismissed  him  from  the  Service.  The 
marshal,  tears  Streaming  down  his  face,  declared 
that  though  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  officer,  he  miist 
still  be  a  soldier,  and  would  serve  once  more  in  the 
ranks,  from  which  he  had  originally  risen.  The  old 
man's  son-in-law,  general  Chateau,  had  been  slain 
the  same  morning.  Napoleon  extended  his  hand  to 
him,  and  said  he  could  not  give  him  back  the  com- 
mand  of  his  corps  d'arm^e,  which  had  already  been 
assigned  to  another,  but  that  he  was  welcome  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  the  guard. 
The  attack  then  commenced  with  fury,  and  the 
bridge  and  town  of  Montereau  were  carried.  The 
defence,  was  however,  long  and  stern,  and  Napoleon 
was  seen  pointing  cannon  with  his  own  hand,  undcr 
the  heaviest  of  the  fire.  The  artillerymen,  delighted 
with  witnessing  this  resumption  of  his  ancient 
trade,  were,  nevertheless,  alarmed  at  the  exposure 
of  his  person,  and  entreated  him  to  withdraw.  He 
persisted  in  his  work,  answering  gayly,  "  My  chij- 
dren !  the  bullet  that  shall  kill  me  is  not  yet  cast." 
Pursuing  his  advantage,  Napoleon  saw  the  grand 
army  continue  their  retreat in  the  direction  of  Troyes, 
and  on  the  morning,  of  the  22d  arrived  before  Mery. 
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*  ■  > 

Tha  astönishment  of  the  emperor  was  great,  when 
he  found  this  town  occupied,  not  by  a  leeble  rear- 
guard  of  Schwartzenberg,  but  by  a  powerful  divi- 
eion  of  Russians,  commanded  by  Sacken,  and  there- 
fore,  belonging  to  the  äpparently  indestructible 
army  of  Blücher.  These  unexpected  enemies  were 
charged  in  the  streets,  and  at  length  retired  out  of 
the  town  (which  was  burnt  to  Sie  ground  in  the 
struggle),  and  thence  beyond  the  Aube — which,  in 
that  quarter,  runs  nearly  parallel  with,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from,  the  Seine.  The  emperor  then 
,  halted,  and  spent  the  night  in  a  wheelwright's  cot- 

I  tage  at  Ohatres. 

,  All  this  while,  the  serablance,  at  least,  of  negotU- 

I  tion  had  been  kept  up  at  Chatülon.    Caulaincourt, 

■  receiving  no  answer  to  that  important  despatch 

j  which  reached  Buonaparte  (as  has  been  mentioned) 

i  at  Nogent,  on  the  8th  of  February,  proceeded  to  act 

i  on  the  Instructions  dated  at  Troyes,  on  the  3d ;  and, 

I  in  effect,  accepted  the  basis  of  the  allies.    Wlien 

u  Schwartzenberg  was  attacked  at  Nangis  on  the  17th, 

I  he  had  just  received  the  intelligence  of  Caulain- 

court's  having  signed  the  preliminary  articles;  and 
he,  therefore,  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  why  the 
emperor,  if  aware  of  his  ambassador's  act,  persisted 
in  hostilities?  Napoleon  had  ere  then,  as  we  have 
seen,  desired  Caulaincourt  to  assume  "  a  less  hum- 
ble  attitude,19  and  instead  of  ratifying,  as  he  was 
bound  on  every  principle  of  honour  and  law  to  do 
the  signature  which  his  ambassador  had  had  füll 
powers  to  affix,  he  returned  no  answer  whatever  to 
Schwartzenberg,  but  despatched  a  private  letter  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  once  more  endeavouring  to 
seduce  him  from  the  European  league.  The  empe- 
ror's  reply  to  this  despatch  reached  Napoleon  at  this 
hovel  in  Chatres :  it  announced  his  resolution  on  no 
account  to  abandon  the  general  cause :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  intimated  that  Francis  lent  no  support  to 
the  Bourbonists  (who  were  now  arming  in  JVanche- 

voih  n.— t 
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Corate  aroond  Bf  onaienr),  and  nrged  Napoleon  to 
arert  by  concession,  ere  it  was  yet  toox  late,  total 
min  from  himself  and  his  house.  Buonaparte, 
flnshed  with  a  soccession  of  victories,  was  in  no 
temper  to  listen  to  such  advice,  and  the  Austrian 
cnvoy  left  his  head-qoarters  with  a  note,  signifying 
that  naw  he  would  not  even  consent  to  a  day's  armia- 
tice,  unless  the  aüies  would  feil  back  so  as  to  leave 
JbUwerp  intheir  front* 

The  sarne  evening  there  came  news  from  Paris» 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  distttrb  the  pride 
of  these  imaginations.  The  Council  of  State  had 
discussed  detiberately  the  proposals  of  the  allied 
powers,  and,  with  only  one  dissenting  roice,  now 
entreated  the  emperor  to  accept  them.  They  an- 
nonnced  to  him  that— while  he  had  been  driving  the 
Austrians  up  the  Seine — the  army  of  the  north,  the 
third  great  force  of  the  aüies,  had  at  length  effected 
theirjuncture  with  Blücher;  whowas  now,  there« 
fore,  at  the  head  of  a  mnch  greater  army  than  he 
had  as  yet  commanded,  and  was  manifestly  resolred 
to  descend  directly  on  Paris  from  Chalons.  Napo- 
leon was  urged  anew  by  those  abont  his  person,  to ' 
send  to  Chatillon  and  accept  the  basis  to  which 
Caulaincoort  had  agreed.  He  ans  wered  that  he  had 
sworn  at  his  coronation  to  preserve  the  territory  of 
the  republic  entire,  and  that  he  conld  not  sign  this 
treaty  withont  riolating  hi$  oath! — and  dismissed 
his  counseüors,  saying  haughtily,  *  If  I  am  to  be 
scourged,  let  the  whip  at  least  come  on  me  of  ne- 
cessity,  and  not  through  any  voluntary  stooping  of 
my  own." 

Instead,  therefore,  of  sending  messenge»  of  peace 
to  Chatillon,  Napoleon  now  thought  only  of  the 
means  of  at  once  holding  Schwartzenberg  in  check 
on  the  Seine,  and  retnming  once  more  to  confront 
Blücher  on  the  Marne.  He  pushed  on,  höwever,  as 
far  as  Troyes,  in  the  expectation  of  still  terrifying 
the  allied  princes  into  some  compromise«    In  this 
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city  he  round  that  certain  gentlemen  had  openly  as- 
sumed  the  white  cockade,  the  mark  of  the  Bourbon. 
ists,  during  its  occupation  by  the  enemy,  though 
without  any  ootmtenance  from  the  sovereigns.  One 
of  these  genüemen  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  and  was  immediately  executed. 

The  emperor  in  vain  expected  new  proposals  from 
Chatillon :  none  such  reached  him  at  Troyes — and 
he  recarred  to  his  schemes  of  a  second  "  expedition 
of  the  Marne.*  He  desired  Oudinot  and  Macdo- 
nald, with  their  divisions,  to  manceuvre  in  the  direc- 
tum, of  Schwartzenberg :  and  these  generals  com- 
manded  their  troops  to  shout  "  vive  FEmpereur," 
whenever  they  were  in  hearingof  the  enemy,  which 
for  a  little  time  kept  up  the  notion  that  Napoleon 
himself  was  stnl  advancing  on  the  road  to  Bar. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  once  more  marching  rapidly 
across  the  country  to  Sezanne ;  at  which  point  he 
received  intelligente  that  Mortier  and  Marmont  had 
been  driven  from  Ferte-sous-Jouarre  by  Blücher» 
and  were  in  füll  retreat  to  Meaux.  Meanx  he  con- 
sidered  as  almost  a  subnrb  of  Paris,  and  quickened 
his  speed  accordingly.  Hurrying  on,  at  Ferte-Gou- 
cher,  he  was  at  once  met  and  overtaken  by  evil 
tidings»  Schwartzenberg,  having  discovered  the* 
emperor's  absence,  had  immediately  resumed  the 
offensive,  defeated  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  at  Bar, 
and  driven  them  before  him  as  far  as  Troyes ;  and 
Augereau,  who  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lyons,  announced  the  arrival  of  a  new  and  great 
army  of  the  allies  in  that  quarter.  Napoleon  re- 
sumed, however,  his  march,  and  having  been  de* 
tained  some  time  at  Ferte\  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge,  took  the  direction  of  Cha- 
teau-Thierry  and  Soissons,  while  Mortier  and  Mar- 
mont received  his  Orders  to  resume  the  offensive  in 
front  of  Meaux.  He  hoped,  in  this  manner,  to  throw 
himself  on  the  flank  of  Bfucher's  march,  as  he  had 
done  before  at  Chanmaubert.    But  the  Prussian  re- 
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ceived  intelligence  this  time  of  his  approach;  and, 
drawing  his  troops  together,  retired  to  Soissons  in 
perfect  order. 

Napoleon  proceeded  with  alacrity  in  the  direction 
of  Soissons,  not  doubting  that  the  Fiench  garrison 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  that  town,  and  its  bridge 
orer  the  Marne,  were  still  in  possession  of  it,  and 
eager,  therefore,  to  force  Blücher  into  action  with 
this  formidable  obstacle  in  the  rear.  But  Soissons 
had  been  taken  by  a  Russian  corps,  retaken  by  a 
French  one,  and  fallen  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  ere  the  emperor  came  in  sight  of  it, 
The  Muscovite  black  eagle,  floating  on  the  towers, 
gave  him  the  first  intimation  of  this  misfortune. 
He  assaulted  the  place  impetuously :  the  Russians 
repelled  the  attack;  and  Napoleon,  learning  that 
Blücher  had  filed  his  main  body  through  the  town, 
and  posted  himself  behind  the  Marne,  marched  up 
the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  crossed  it  also  at 
Bery. 

A  few  leagnes  in  front  of  this  plaee,  on  the  heighta 
of  Craonne,  two  Russian  corps,  those  of  Sacken  and 
Witzengerode,  were  already  in  position;  and  the 
emperor  lost  no  time  in  charging  them  there,  in  the 
hope  of  destroying  them  ere  they  could  nnite  with 
Blücher.  The  battle  of  Craonne  began  at  eleven 
A.M.  on  the  7th  of  March,  and  lasted  tili  four  in  the 
afteraoon.  The  Russians  had  down  to  this  hour 
withstood  the  utmost  exertions  of  Ney  on  their  right, 
of  Victor  on  their  left,  and  of  Napoleon  himself  on 
their  centre.  The  loss  in  slain  and  wounded  had 
been  about  equal  on  both  sides :  no  cannon,  and 
hardly  a  prisoner  had  been  taken.  The  emperor 
enraged  with  this  obstinate  resistance,  was  prepar-  ; 
ing  for  a  final  eftört,  when  suddenly  the  Russians 
began  to  retreat.  He  followed  them;  but  they 
withdrew  with  the  deliberation  and  impunity  of  a 
parade.  They  had  been  ordered  to  fall  back  on  tha 
plateau  of  Laon,  in  order  tc  form  there  on  the  sama< 
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$  fine  with  Blücher,  who  was  onee  more  m  presence, 

t  and  eager  to  concentrate  all  his  force  for  a  decisive 

conflict. 
I  It  took  place  on  the  9th.    Napoleon  found  his 

i  enemy  strongly  posted  along  an  elevated  ridge, 

covered  with  wood,  and  farther  protected  in  front 
by  a  succession  of  terrace-wallg,  the  enclosuTes  of 
vineyards.  TW»  was  a  heavy  mist  on  the  lower 
ground,  and  the  *n  nch  were  ädvancing  up  the  hill 
ere  their  movement  was  discovered.  They  were 
met  by  a  storm  of  cannonade  which  utterly  broke 
their  centre.  On  either  flank  of  fhe  enemy's  Posi- 
tion they  then  charged  in  succession,  and  with  like 
results.  On  all  points  they  were  repelled,  except 
only  at  the  village  of  Athies,  where  Marmont  had 
obtained  some  advantage.  Night  interrupted  the 
contest,  and  the  armies  bivouacked  in  fall  view  of 
each  other.  The  allies,  in  consequence  of  their 
well-covered  position,  had  sufiered  comparatively 
little ;  of  the  French  some  thousands  had  died — and 
all  in  vain.  Napoleon,  was,  however,  resolved  to 
renew  the  attack,  and  monnted  his  horse  accordingly 
at  four  on  the  morhing  of  the  lOth.  At  that  moment 
news  came  that  Marmont's  corps  had  just  been  as- 
saalted  at  Athies,  and  so  thoroughly  discomfited  that 
they  were  now  flying  in  confusion  towards  Corbery. 
Notwithstanding  this  ominous  opening,  the  battle  in 
front  of  Laon  was  continued  all  the  day.  But  the 
tide  of  fortune  had  turned,  and  could  not  be  resisted. 
On  the  llth,  Napoleon  commenced  his  retreat,  hav- 
ing  lost  30  cannon  and  10,000  men. 

Soissons  had  been  evacuated  by  the  allies,  when 
cx>ncentrating  themselves  for  the  battle  of  Laon* 
Napoleon  threw  himself,  therefore,  into  that  town, 
and  was  making  his  best  eflbrts  to  strengthen  it,  in 
expectation  of  the  Prussian's  advance,  when  once 
more  a  messenger  of  evil  tidings  reached  him.  A 
detached  Russian  corps,  commanded  by  St.  Priest,  a 
French  emigrant,  had  seized  Rheims  by  a  coup-de« 
TS 
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main.  The  possession  of  this  citv  (aa  a  giance  at 
any  good  map  will  show)  could  hardly  fail  to  re- 
establish  Blucner's  Communications  with  Schwärt- 
zenberg— -and  Napoleon  instantly  marched  thither 
in  person,  leaving  Mannont  to  hold  out  as  well  as 
he  could  at  Soissons,  in  case  that  should  be  the 
direction  of  Blucher's  march.  Buonaparte,  moving 
with  his  usual  rapidity,  came  unexpected  on  Rheims, ' 
and  took  the  place  by  assault,  at  midnight.  St. 
Priest  had  fallen ;  and  the  bulletin  announced  that 
he  met  his  fate  by  a  ball  from  the  same  cannon  which 
killed  Moreau.  If  it  were  so,  no  one  could  havej 
ascertained  the  fact;  but  Napoleon's  imagination? 
was  always  ready  to  welcome  a  tale  that  savoured 
of  fatality. 

From  Rheims,  where  Napoleon  remained  for  three 
days  to  refresh  his  unfortunate  followers,  he  de-1 
spatched  at  length  füll  powers  to  Caulaincourt  to 
conclude  any  treaty*  which  should  secure  the  imrae-' 
diate  evacuation  of  the  old  French  territory,  and  a 
mutual  restoration  of  prisoners.     Maret  (duke  of  j 
Bassano),  however,  wrote— by  the  same  messenger 
— at  much  greater  length ;  informing  the  plenipotea- 
tiary  that  the  emperor  would  refuse  to  ratify  anu 
treaty  whatever— if,  in  the  injerim,  events  shoula 
have  taken  a  turn  in  his  favour.    It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  Caulaincourt  would  have  ventured  to  act, 
on  instructions  thus  qualified,  with  the  decisiom 
which  the  emergency  required.    But  he  was  not  put 
to  the  proof.    The  allies  had  determined  to  negoti 
ate  no  more  ere  the  despatch  of  Rheims  reached 
him.  r 

Throughout  this  crisis  of  his  history  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  survey  the  rapid  energy  of  Napoleon— his 
alert  transitions  from  enemy  to  enemy,  his  fearlesa 
assaults  on  vastly  superior  numbers,  his  unwearied 
resolution,  and  exhaustless  invention — without  the, 
highest  admiration  which  can  attend  on  a  master  of 
warfare.    But  it  is  equally  impossible  to  suppresa 
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astonishment  and  indignation  in  following,  or  rather 
attempting  to  follow,  the  threads  of  obätinacy,  du- 
plicity,  pride,  and  perfidy,  which,  during  the  same 
period,  complicated,  without  strengthening,  the  tis- 
gue  of  his  negotiations.  It  is  only  when  we  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  battles  and  marches  of  this  wonderful 
campaign,  that  we  can  hesitate  to  echo  the  adage  :— 
Whom  God  hath  doomed  to  destruetion,  he  first  de- 
pnvesofretuon. 

To  complete  our  notion  of  the  energies  of  Napo- 
leon—he had  all  through  this,  the  most  extraordinary 
of  his  campaigns,  continued  to  conduct,  from  his 
perpetually  changing  head-quarters,  the  civil  busi- 
ness  of  his  empire.  He  occupied  himself  largely 
with  such  matters  during  his  stay  at  Rheims ;  but  it 
was  there  that  the  last  despatches  from  the  home- 
department  at  Paris  were  destined  to  reach  him ;  and, 
ere  he  could  return  his  answer,  there  came  couriers 
lipon  couriers  with  tiding  which  would  have  unman- 
ned  any  other  mind,  and  which  filled  his  with  per« 

Elexity.  On  the  one  side,  Blücher  had  profited  by 
is  departure,  crushed  down  the  feeble  Opposition 
of  the  corps  left  at  Soissons,  and  repassed  the  Marne« 
On  the  other  hand9  Schwartzenberg  had  detected, 
almost  as  soon  as  it  took  place,  his  march  on  Se- 
xanne, and  instanüy  resumed  the  offensive.  Oudi- 
not  and  Girard  had  been  forced  to  give  way  before 
the  immeasurably  superior  numbers  of  the  grand 
army.  They  had  been  defeated  with  preat  slaugh- 
ter  at  Bar  on  the  Aube ;  and  the  Austnan  was  once 
more  at  Troyes.  The  allies  were,  therefore,  to  all 
appearance,  in  füll  march  upon  Paris  both  by  the 
Valley  of  the  Marne,  and  by  that  of  the  Seine,  at  the 
moment  when  Napoleon  had  thought  to  paralyze  all 
their  movements  by  taking  up  a  position  between 
them  at  Rheims. 

He  still  counted  largely  on  the  magic  of  his 
name ;  and  even  now  he  had  hardlv  overreckoned. 
When  Schwartzenberg  understood  that  Napoleon 
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was  at  Kheims,  tke  old  terror  retarned,  and  the  Ans* 
trian  instantly  proposed  to  fall  back  from  Troyes- 
But  there  was  by  this  time,  in  the  camp  of  the  afiied 
powers,  one,  who,though  not  a  soldier,  appreciated, 
rar  better  than  all  those  about  him  that  had  growi» 
gray  in  arms,  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the 
conduct  which  these  demanded.  Lord  Castlereagb 
took  upon  himself  the  respqnsibility  of  signhying 
that  the  grand  army  might  retire  if  the  sovereigns 
pleased,  but  that  if  such  a  movement  took  place,  the 
subsidies  of  England  nmst  be  considered  at  an  end*. 
This  bold  word  determined  the  debate^  Schwärt- 
zenberg's  columns  instantly  resumed  their  march 
down  the  Seine. 

Napoleon,  meanwhile,  had  been  strnggling  with 
himself :  whateverline  of  action  he  might  adopt  was 
at  the  best  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  Should  he 
hasten  after  Blücher  on  the  Marne,  what  was  to  pre- 
vent  Schwartzenberg  fronrreaching  Paris  ere  the 
Silesian  army,  already  victorious  at  Laon,  could 
be  once  more  brought  to  action  by  an  inferior  forcef 
Should  he  throw  himself  on  the  march  of  Schwart- 
zenberg, would  not  the  fiery  Prussian  be  at  the 
Tuillenes  long  before  the  Austrian  could  be  checked 
on  the  Seine  1  There  remained  a  third  course— • 
namely,  to  push  at  onoe  intothe  eountry  in  the  rear 
of  the  grand  army ;  and  to  this  there  Were  sundry 
inducements.  By  doing  so,  he  might  possibly — such 
were  still  the  emperor's  conceptions  as  to  the  influ 
ence  of  his  name— ötrike  the  advancing  alües,  both 
the  Austrian  and  the  Prussian,  with  terror,  and  pa« 
ralyze  their  movements.  Were  they  likely  to  persist 
in  their  Hurrak  on  Paris  (at  this  period  the  Cossack 
vocabulary  was  in  vogue),  when  they  knew  Napoleon 
to  be  postmg  himself  between  them  and  their  own 
resources,  and  at  the  same  time  relieving  and  rally« 
ing  arouhd  him  aü  the  garrisons  of  the  great  fortresses 
of  the  Rhine  ?  Would  not  such  conduct  be  consi- 
dered as  entirely  out  of  the  question  by  supenti* 
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tious  adherents  to  the  ancient  technicalities  of  warf 
Would  not  Schwartzenberg  at  least  abändern  the 
advance  and  turn  to  follow  him,  who  still  fancied 
that  no  one  could  dream  of  conquering  France  with- 
out  having  ruined  Napoleon  ?  But — even  supposing 
that  the  allied  powers  should  re&ist  all  these  sugges- 
tions  and  proeeed  upon  the  capital— would  not  that 
great  city,  with  Marmont  and  Mortier,  and  the 
national  guard,  be  able  io  hold  the  enemy  at  bay  for 
some  considerable  space;  and  diiring  that  space, 
could  the  emperor  fail  to  release  his  garrisons  on 
the  Rhine,  and  so  place  himself  once  more  at  the 
head  of  an  army  capable,  under  his  unrivalled  gui- 
dance,  of  relieving  France  and  ruining  her  invaders, 
by  a  great  battle  under  the  wall»  of  Paris  ? 

It  must  be  added,  in  reference  to  Napoleon's 
choiee  among  these  difficulties,  that  ere  now  the 
continuance  of  the  warfare  had  much  exaeerbated 
the  feeUngs  of  the  peasantry,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  regarded  its  commencement  with  indifference. 
The  perpetual  marches  and  counter-marches  of  the 
annies,  the  assaults  and  burning  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages,  the  fierce  demeanour  of  the  justly  imbittered 
Prussians,  and  the  native  barbarism  of  the  Russians, 
had  spread  devastation  and  horror  through  some  of 
the  fairest  provinces  of  France.  The  desolation  was 
fluchthat  wolves  and other  beasts  of  prey  appeared, 
innumbers  which  recalled  the  ages  of  the  unbroken 
forest,  amid  the  vineyards  and  gardens  of  Cham* 
paigne.  All  who  could  command  the  means  of  flieht 
nad  escaped ;  of  those  that  remained  there  were  few 
who  had  not,  during  three  months,  suffered  painful 
privatipns,  seen  their  cottages  oecupied  by  savage 
strang^rs,  and  their  streams  running  red  with  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  peasantry  on  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and 
behind  it,  were  ere  now  in  a  State  of  high  excitement. 
Might  not  the  emperor,  by  throwing  himself  and 
his  eorely  diminished,  but  still  formidable,baudoii 
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veterans  among  them,  gave  the  ifrrishing  Impulse, 
and  realize  at  length  his  fond  hope  of  a  national  in- 
surrection  1 

While  Napoleon  was  thus  tossed  in  anxiety  by 
what  means  to  avert,  if  it  were  yet  possible,  from 
Paris  the  Visitation  of  those  migfcty  armies,  agaiiwt 
whom  energies,  such  as  he  alone  possessed,  had 
been  exerted  in  vain — the  capital  showed  small 
Symptoms  of  sympathizing  with  him.  The  news- 
papers  had  announeed  nothing  but  victories ;  but  the 
trutb  could  not  fail  to  penetrate,  in  spite  of  all  this 
treachery.  The  streets  were  daily  traversed  by  new 
crowds  of  provincialist8,driven  or  terrified  from  their 
dwellings.  Every  hospital,  and  many  public  fruild» 
ings  besides,  were  crammed  with  wounded  solchen  * 
and  the  numher  of  dead  bodies  continually  floating 
down  the  Seine,  was  so  great  that  the  meanest  of 
the  populace  durst  no  longer  make  use  of  the  water. 
As  one  conclusive  token  of  the  universal  distrust,  it 
maybe  mentioned  that,  whereas  in  usual  times  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  daily  into  the  exchequer  at 
Paris  is  about  £3,000,  the  average,  alter  the  Ist  of 
March,  did  not  exceed  £15.  It  was  Savary's  busi- 
ness  to  despatch  a  füll  account  of  the  State  of  the 
city  every  night  to  head-quarters ;— and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  inform  the  emperor  that  the  machinery 
of  government  was  clogged  in  every  wheel,  and 
that  the  necessity  of  purchasing  peace,  by  abandon- 
inghim,  was  the  common  bürden  of  conversation. 

Meantime,  to  swell  the  cup  of  his  anxieties,  there 
reached  him  new  intelligence  of  the  most  alarminff 
oharacter  from  the  south-western  provinces,  invaded 
by  lord  Wellington.  That  victorious  general  had 
driven  Soult  before  him  through  the  Pays  de  Gcwes, 
(the  tract  of  strong  country  broken  by  the  torrents 
descending  from  the  Pyrenees) ;  defeated  him  in 
another  great  battle  at  Orthes,  and  was  now  pursu- 
ing  him  in  the  direction  of  Toulouse.  Nor  was 
even  this  the  worst   The  English  had  been  received 
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more  like  friends  than  enemies  by  theFreneh;  theit 
camp  was  far  better  served  with  provisions  than 
that  of  Soult;  and,  lastly,  Bordeaux  had  risen 
openly  in  the  cause  of  Louis.  The  white  nag  was 
floating  on  every  toweT  of  the  third  city  in  France, 
and  the  duke  D'Angouleme  was  administering  all  the 
Offices  of  govemment  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
who  had  welcomed  him  with  the  enthusiasm  of  old 
loyalty. 

It  was  amid  such  circumstances  that  Napoleon 
at  length  decidedonthrowing  himself  upon  the  rear 
of  the  allies.  They  were  for  some  time  quite  un- 
certain  of  his  moveraents  after  he  quitted  Rheims, 
until  an  intercepted  letter  to  Maria  Louisa  informed 
them  that  he  was  at  St.  Dizier. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  AUies  approach  Pari»— Maria.  Louisa  rdires  to  Btoi9~*M<*- 
wunt  andMortier  oeeupf  the  htights  of  Montmartre-~Th*y  are  de- 
feated—King  Joseph  tscapes—Marmont  capitulates—The  Aüiei 
enter  Paris— Napoleon  at  Fbntaiittbleau—His  Abdication. 

Napoleon  continued  for  several  days  to  manceuvre 
on  the  country  beyond  St.  Dizier.  Having  thus 
seized  the  roads  by  which  the  grand  army  had  ad- 
▼anced,  he  took  prisdners  many  persons  of  distinc« 
tion  on  vtheir  way  to  its  head-quarters— and  at  one 
time  the  emperor  of  Austria  himself  escaped  most 
narrowly  a  party  of  French  hussars.  Meanwhile, 
petty  skirraishes  were  ever  and  anon  occurring  be- 
tween  Napoleon's  rear-guard  and  Austrians,  whom 
he  took  for  the  van-guard  of  Schwartzenberg.  They 
were,  however,  detached  troops,  chiefly  horse,  left 
erpressly  to  hang  on  his  march,  and  cheathim  into 
this  belief.    The  grand  army  was  proceedtng  rapidly 
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down  fhe  Seine;  whfle  Blücher,  having  repealedly 
beaten  Marmont  and  Mortier,  was  already  within 
sight  of  Meaux. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Napoleon,  ere  he  com- 
menced  his  campaign,  directed  some  fortifications  to 
be  thrown  up  on  the  aide  of  Paris  nearest  to  the 
invading  armies.  His  brother  Joseph,  however, 
was,  as  Spain  had  witnessed,  neither  an  active  nor 
a  skilful  soldier ;  and  the  civil  government  of  this 
tempestnous  capital  appears  to  have  been  more  than 
enough  to  employ  what  energies  he  possessed.  The 
outworks  executed  during  the  campaign  were  few 
and  inconsiderable ;  and  to  occupy  them,  there  were 
now  but  8,000  fresh  regulars,  the  discomfited  divi- 
sions  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  and  the  national 
guard  of  the  metropolis.  This  last  corps  had  30,000 
names  on  its  roll ;  but  such  had  been  the  manifesta- 
tions  of  public  feeling,  that  the  emperor's  lieutenants 
had  not  dared  to  furnish  more  than  a  third  of  these 
with  fire  arme:  the  others  had  only  pikes:  and 
every  hour  increased  the  doubts  of  the  regency- 
counsel  whether  any  considerable  portion  of  these 
men — who  are  chiefly,  in  fact,  the  shopkeepers  of 
Paris — would  consent  to  shed  their  blood  in  this 
cause. 

Meanwhile,  the  royalists  within  the  city  had  been 
watching  the  progress  of  events  with  eagerness  and 
exultation.  Talleyrand  was  ere  now  in  close  commu- 
nication  with  them,  and  employing  all  the  resources 
of  his  talents  to  prevail  on  them  to  couple  their 
demand  for  the  heir  of  the  Bourbons,  with  such  asser- 
tions  of  their  belief  that  that  dynasty  ought  never 
to  be  re-established  otherwise  than  on  a  constitu- 
tional  basis,  as  might  draw  over  to  their  side  the 
more  moderate  of  the  republicans.  Nor  had  these 
efforts  been  unsuccessful.  Various  deputations 
from  the  royalists  had  found  their  way  to  the  head- 
quarters,  boj^h  of  Blücher  and  of  Schwartzenberg, 
ere  the  middle  of  March,  and  expressed  sentimenta 
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of  this  nature.  As  yet,  however,  none  of  the  aHie« 
had  ventured  to  enconrage  directly  the  hopes  of  the 
Bourbon  party.  They  persisted  in  asserting  their 
resolution  to  let  the  Kreuch  nation  judge  for  them* 
eelves  under  what  govemment  they  should  live ;  and 
to  take  no  part  in  their  civil  feuds.  Talleyrand  him- 
celf  was  in  correspondence  withthe  czar;  but,- in 
his  letters,  he,  as  far  as  is  known,  confined  himself 
to  urging  the  advance  of  the  armies.  Abület  from 
Lim  was  delivered  to  Alexander  just  ere  the  final 
rush  on  Paris  began :  it  was  in  these  words — "  You 
venture  nothing,  when  you  may  safely  venture  every 
thing^— venture  once  more." 
!  De  Pradt,  and  many  others  of  those  statesmen 
whom  Napoleon,  in  latter  days,  had  disgraced  or 
disobliged,  were,  ere  this  time,  labouring  diligently 
in  the  same  Service.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he« 
like  the  falling  Persian,  was 

M  Deserted  in  his  utmoat  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fted  :'* 

but  he  had  brought  himself  to  this  extremity  by  his 
scorn  of  their  counsels ;  nor  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour  did  his  proud  heart  dream  of  recalling  confl- 
dence,  by  the  confession  of  error* 
1  On  the  26th  of  March,  the  distant  roaring  of 
artillery  was  heard  at  intervals  on  the  boulevards  of 
Paris ;  and  the  alarm  began  to  be  violent.  On  the 
Ö7th  (Sunday)  Joseph  Buonaparte  held  a  review  in 
the  Place  Carousel;  and  the  day  being  firte,  and  the 
uniforms  mostly  new,  the  confidence  of  the  speeta- 
tors  rose,  and  the  newspapers  expressed  their  wishes 
that  the  enemy  could  but  behold  what  forces  were 
ready  to  meet  and  destroy  them.  That  same  even- 
ing  the  allies  passed  the  Marne  at  various  points ; 
at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  28th,  they  took 
Meaux ;  and  at  daybreak,  u  the  terrified  population 
of  the  country  between  Meaux  and  Paris  came 
pouring  into  the  capital,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
Vol.  IL— U 
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M  with  their  aged,  infirm,  children,  cats,  dogs,  live* 
stock,  com,  hay,  and  household  goods  of  every  de- 
scription.  The  boulevards  were  crowded  with 
wagons,  carts,  and  carriages  thus  laden,  to  which 
cattle  were  tied,  and  the  wbole  surrounded  with. 
women."  The  regulär  troops  now  marched  out  of* 
the  town,  leaving  all  the  barriers  in  Charge  of  the 
national  guard.  The  confusion  that  prevaUed  every 
where  was  indescribable. 

On  the  29th,  the  empress,  her  son,  and  most  of 
the  members  of  the  ccancil  of  State,  set  off,  attended 
by  700  soldiers,  for  Rambouillet — from  which  they 
continued  their  journey  to  Blois— and  in  their  train 
went  fifteen  wagons  laden  with  plate  and  coin  from 
the  vaults  of  the  Tuilleries.  The  spectators  looked 
on  their  departure  in  gloomy  sflence;  and  kingf 
Joseph  published  the  following  proclamation :  "  Ci* 
tizens  of  Paris !  A  hostile  column  has  descended 
on  Meaux.  It  advances  ;  but  the  emperor  follows 
close  behind,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army. ' 
The  Council  of  regency  has  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  empress  and  the  king  of  Rorae.  I  remain 
with  you.  Let  us  arm  ourselves  to  defend  this  city,' 
its  monuments,  its  riches,  our  wives,  our  children — 
all  that  is  dear  to  us.  Let  this  vast  capital  become 
a  camp  for  some  moments ;  and  let  the  enemy  find 
his  shame  under  the  walls  which  he  hopes  to  over- 
leap  in  triumph.  The  emperor  marches  to  our  suc- 
cour.  Second  him  by  a  short  and  vigorous  resist- 
ance,  and  preserve  the  honour  of  France."  No 
feeling  favourable  to  Napoleon  was  stirred  by  this 
appeal.  The  boulevards  continued  to  be  thronged 
with  multitudes  of  people ;  but  the  most  part  re- 
ceived  the  proclamation  with  indifference — not  a  few 
with  murmurs.  Some  officers  urged  Savary  to  have 
the  streets  unpaved,  and  persuade  the  people  to  arm 
themselves  with  the  stones,  and  prepare  for  a  de- 
fence  such  as  that  of  Zaragossa.  He  answered, 
shaking  his  head, (<  the  thing  cannot  be  done." 


\ 
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All  day  wagons  of  biscuit  and  ammunition  were 
»olling  through  the  town ;  wounded  soldiers  came 
limping  to  the  barriers ;  and  the  Seine  heaved  thieker 
and  thieker  with  the  carcasses  of  horses  and  men. 
That  night,  for  once,  the  theatres  were  deserted. 

On  the  30th,  the  allies  fought  and  won  the  final 
battle.  The  French  oecupied  the  whole  ränge  of 
heights  from  the  Marne  at  Charenton,  to  the  Seine 
beyond  St.  Denis;  and  the  Austrians  began  the 
attack  about  eleven  o'clock,  towards  the  former  of 
these  points,  while  nearly  in  the  midst  between  them 
a  Charge  was  made  by  the  Russians  on  Pantin  and 
Belleville.  The  Prussians,  who  were  posted  over 
against  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  did  not  come 
into  action  so  early  in  the  day.  The  French  troops 
of  the  line  were  stationed  every  where  in  the  front, 
and  commanded  by  Marmont  and  Mortier.  Those 
battalions  of  the  national  guard  whose  spirit  could 
be  trusted,  and  who  were  adequately  armed,  took 
their  Orders  fröm  Moncey,  and  formed  a  seeond  line 
of  defence.  The  scholars  of  the  polytechnic  school 
volunteered  to  serve  at  the  great  gons,  and  the  artil- 
lery  was,  though  not  numerous,  well  arranged,  and 
in  gallant  hands. 

i  The  French  defence,  in  spite  of  all  the  previous 
disasters,  and  of  the  enormous  superiority  of  the 
enemy's  numbers,  was  most  brave:  but  ere  two 
o'clock  the  allies  had  completely  beaten  them  at  all 
points,  except  only  at  Montmartre,  where  they  were 
rapidly  making  progress.  Marmont  then  sent  seve- 
ral  aides-de-camp  to  request  an  armistice,  and  ofFer 
a  capitnlation.  One  only  of  his  messengers  appears 
to  have  reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  sovereigns 
—and  both  the  czar  and  king  of  Prussia  immediately 
professed  their  willingness  to  spare  the  city,pro- 
vided  the  regulär  troops  would  evacuate  it.  Blü- 
cher, meanwnile,  continued  pressing  on  at  Mont- 
martre, and  ehortly  after  four,  the  Victory  being 
completed  in  that  (Ürection,  the  French  cannon  were 


tiirned  on  the  city,  and  sbot  and  Shells  began  to 
spread  destruction  within  its  walls.  The  capitula- 
tion  was  drawn  up  at  fire  o'clock,  elose  to  the  barrier 
St  Denis. 

King  Joseph  showed  hhnself  onhorseback  among 
the  troops  early  in  the  morning;  but  was  not  visible 
after  the  attack  began.  At  one  o'clock,  he  received 
a  message  from  Marmont,  reqnesting  reinforce« 
ments.  "  Where  am  I  to  find  them  ?"  answered  he 
— "  is  yonr  horse  a  guod  one  1"  The  aid-de-camp 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Then  foüow  me," 
said  Joseph ;  and  without  iarther  ceremony  began 
his  journey  to  Blois.* 

We  must  now  tum  to  Napoleon.  It  was  not 
until  the  27th  that  he  distinctly  ascertained  the  fact 
of  both  the  aUied  armies  having  marched  directly  on 
Paris.  He  instanüy  resolved  to  hasten  after  them, 
in  hopes  to  arrive  on  their  rear,  ere  yet  they  had 
mastered  the  heights  of  Montmartre;  nor  did  his 
troops  refase  to  rush  forward  once  more  at  hiß  bid- 
ding.  He  had  to  go  round  by  Doulevent  and  Troyes, 
becanse  the  direet  rout  was  ere  now  utterly  wasted, 
and  could  not  f ornish  food  for  his  men.  At  Doulerent 
He  received  a  billet  from  La  Vallette,  his  postmaster* 
general,  in  these  terms:  "The  partisans  of  the 
stranger  are  making  head,  seconded  by  secret  in- 
trigues.    The  presence  of  the  emperor  is  indispen- 

*  Ab  Entflieh  deteui.who  was  then  in  Paris,  says:  "Döring  tot 

battie.  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and  the  Caffe  Tortoni  were  throngea 
wtth  rashionabfe  loungers  of  both  aexes,  aitting  as  nsual  on  the  chairs 
piaced  taere,  and  appearing  afcnast  uninterested  speetatocs  of  Um 
number  of  wounded  French  broogbt  in.  The  officers  were  cdrried  on 
mattresMS.  About  two  o'clock  a  general  cry  of  sauve  aui  paU  was 
heaid  on  the  Boulevards,  from  the  Porte  St.  Martin  to  Les  Italiens;  this 
cansed  a  general  and  confiaed  flight,  which  spread  like  the  nndalataoaa 
of  a  wave,  even  beyond  the  Pont  Neuf. . .  J)uring  the  whole  of  tbe 
battle,  wounded  soldten  erawied  into  the  streets,  and  lay  down  to  die 
an  th«  payement . .  .The  Menümtr  of  this  dar  was  a  lull  sbeet ;  bot 
no  noüee  was  taken  of  the  war,  or  the  army.  Four  columna  were 
oocupled  by  an  article  on  (he  dramatic  works  of  Denis,  andthree  with 
a  dunettation  on  the  existenseof  Tnf.»~M$mor*H*  EotnU  *•  *»«*• 
feJ814,p.83 
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■able— if  he  desires  to  prevent  his  capital  from 
1  being  delivered  to  the  enemy.     There  is  not  a 

1  moment  to  be  lost."    Urging  his  advance  accord- 

'  ingly  with  renewed  eagerness,  Buonaparte  reached 

Troyes  on  the  night  of  che  29th— his  men  having 
marched  fifteen  leagues  since  the  daybreak.  On 
the  30th,  Macdonald  in  vain  attempted  to  convince 
him  that  the  fate  of  Paris  must  have  been  decided 
ere  he  could  reach  it,  and  advised  him  to  march 
without  further  delay  so  as  to  form  a  conjunction 
with  Angereau.  "  In  that  case,"  said  the  marshal, 
"  We  may  nnite  and  repose  our  troops,  and  yet  give 
the  enemy  battle  on  a  chosen  field.  If  Providence 
has  decreed  our  last  hour,  we  shall,  at  least,  die 
with  honour,  instead  of  being  dispersed,  pillaged, 
and  slaughtered  by  Cossacks."  Napoleon  was  deaf 
,  to  all  such  counsel.  He  continued  to  advance. 
Finding  the  road  beyond  Troyes  quite  clear,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  travelled  on 
before  his  army  at  füll  speed,  with  hardly  any  at- 
tendance.  At  Villeneuve  L'Archeveque  he  mounted 
on  horseback,  and  galloping  without  a  pause, 
reached  Fontainebleau  late  in  the  night.  He  there 
ordered  a  carriage,  and  taking  Caulaincourt  and 
Berthier  into  it,  drove  on  towards  Paris.  Nothing 
could  shake  his  belief  that  he  was  yet  in  time — 
until,  while  he  was  changing  horses  at  La  Cour  de 
France,  but  a  fe w  miles  from  Paris,  generäl  Belliard 
eame  up  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  cavalrjr— weary 
and  dejected  men,  marching  towards  Fontainebleau, 
in  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  Marraont's  ca-  < 
pitulation,  from  the  fatal  field  of  Montmartre. 

Even  then  Napoleon  refused  to  halt.  Leaptng 
from  his  carriage,  he  besan :  "  What  means  tnis  ! 
Why  here  with  your  cavalry,  Belliard  1  And  where 
are  the  enemy  ?  Where  are  my  wife  and  my  boy  1 
Where  Marmont?  Where  Mortierl"  Belliard, 
Walking  by  his  side,  told  him  the  events  of  the  däy. 
He  called  out  for  his  carriage— and  insisted  on  con  - 
Ü8 
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tintring  bis  jouraey.  The  general  ia  vain  informed 
him  that  there  was  no  longer  an  anny  in  Paris ;  that 
tfae  reguläre  were  all  coming  behind,  and  that  nei« 
Iher  they  nor  he  himself,  having  left  the  city  ia 
eonsequence  of  a  Convention,  conld  possibly  return, 
to  it.  The  emperor  still  demanded  bis  carriage,  and 
bade  Belliard  tum  with  the  cavalry  and  follow  him* 
u  Come,"  said  he,  "  we  must  to  Paris— nothing  goes 
aright  when  I  am  away— they  do  nothing  bat  blan- 
der," He  strode  on,  crying, "  Yoa  should  have  held 
out  longer— you  should  have  raised  Paris— they 
cannot  like  the  Cossacks — they  would  surely  have 
defended  their  walls— Go!  go!  I  see  every  one 
has  lost  bis  senses.  This  comes  of  employing  fools 
and  cowards."  With  such  ezclamations  Buona- 
parte  hurried  onwards,  dragging  Belliard  with  hin», 
until  they  were  met,  a  mile  from  La  Cour  de  France, 
by  the  first  of  the  retreating  infantry.  Their  com« 
mander,  general  Curia!,  gave  the  same  answers  as 
Belliard.  "  In  proceeding  to  Paris,"  said  he,  "  yoa 
rush  on  death  or  captivity."  Perceiving  at  length 
that  the  hand  of  necessity  was  on  him,  the  emperor 
then  abandoned  hia  design.  He  sunk  at  once  into 
perfect  composure ;  gave  Orders  that  the  troops,  as 
they  arrived,  should  draw  up  behind  the  little  river 
Essone;  despatched  Oaulaincourt  to  Paris,  with 
authority  to  accept  whatever  terms  the  allied  sore- 
teigns  might  be  pleased  to  offer;  and  turned  again 
towards  Fontainebleau.  It  was  still  dark  when 
Napoleon  reached  once  more  that  venerable  castle. 
He  retired  to  rest  immediately ;  not,  however,  in 
any  of  the  state-rooms  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed  to  occupy,  but  in  a  smaller  apartment,  in  a 
different  and  more  seqnestered  pari  of  the  boilding» 
The  duke  of  Vicenza  reached  the  czar'a  quarters 
at  Pantin  early  in  the  morning  of  the  3  Ist,  while  he 
was  yet  asleep;  and  recognised,  amid  the  crowd 
in  the  antechamber,  a  deputation  from  the  muniei«. 
pafity  of  Paris,  who  were  waiting  to  present  tha 
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keys  of  the  city,  and  invoke  the.  protection  of  the 
conqueror.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  awoke — these 
functionaries  were  admitted  to  his  presence,  apd 
experienced  a  most  courteous  reception.  The  czajr 
repeated  his  favourite  expression,  that  he  had  but 
one  enemy  in  France ;  and  promised  that  the  capital, 
and  all  within  it,  should  be  treated  with  perfect  con- 
sideration.  Caulaincourt  then  found  his  way  to 
Alexander— but  he  was  dismissed  immediately. 
The  countenance  of  the  envoy  announced,  as  he 
came  out,  that  he  considered  the  fate  of  his  master 
as  decided ;  nor,  if  he  had  preserved  any  hope,  could 
it  have  failed  to  expire  when  he  learned  that  Alex- 
ander had  already  sent  to  Talleyrand,  requesting 
him  on  no  account  to  quit  the  capital,  and  proposing 
to  take  up  his  own  residence  in  his  hotel.  Nessel* 
rode,  the  Russian  minister,  who  received  the  muni- 
cipal  deputation  ere  the  czar  awoke,  entered  freelv 
into  conversation  with  the  gentleman  at  their  head, 
M.  Laborde*  That  person,  being  questioned  as  to 
the  State  of  public  feeling,  answered  that  there  were 
three  parties :  the  army,  who  still  adhered  to  Buona- 
parte;  the  republicans,  who  wished  for  his  deposi- 
tion,  but  would  not  object  to  the  king  of  Rome  being 
recognised  as  emperor,  provided  a  liberal  Constitu- 
tion were  established,  and  the  regency  placed  in  fit 
hands ;  and,  finally,  the  old  nobility  and  the  saloons 
of  Paris,  who  were  united  in  desiring  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons.  "  But  at  the  prince  of  Bene- 
vento's,"  said  Laborde,  "the  emperor  will  best 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  this — it  is  there  that  our 
chief  statesmen  assemble  habitually."  This  con- 
versation is  supposed  to  have  fixed  Alexanders 
choice  of  a  residence;  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen  that  Talleyrand  was  ere  now  committed  in  the 
cause  of  Louis,  the  result  of  this  choice  may  be 
anticipated. 

The  history  of  what  Lavalette  had  called  "  the 
secret  intrigues  with  the  stranger"  has  not  yet  been 
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cleared  up— nor  is  it  likely  to  be  so  for  sorae  time. 
If  there  was  one  of  the  allied  princes  on  whose 
djsposition  to  spare  himself,  or  at  least  his  family, 
Napoleon  might  have  been  supposed  to  count, — it 
must  have  been  the  emperor  of  Austria ;  and  yet, 
at  daybreak  this  very  morning,  a  proclamation  was 
tossed  in  thousands  over  the  barriers  of  Paris,  in 
which  several  phrases  occurred,  not  to  be  reconciled 
with  any  other  notion  than  that  he  and  all  the  allies 
agreed  in  favouring  therestoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
ere  any  part  of  their  forces  entered  the  capital. 
This  document  spoke  of  the  anxiety  of  "  the  sove- 
reigns"  to  see  the  establishment  of  "  a  salatary  au- 
thority  in  France ;"  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  the 
Parisians  "  of  accelerating  the  peace  of  the  world;w 
of  the  "  conduct  of  Bourdeaux"  as  aftörding  "  an  ex- 
ample  of  the  method  in  which  foreign  war  and  civil 
discord  might  find  a  common  termination  ;" — it  con- 
cluded  thus :  "  It  is  in  these  sentiments  that  Europe 
in  arm»  before  yoor  walls  addresses  herseif  to  you. 
Hasten  then  to  respond  to  the  confidence  which  she 
reposes  in  your  love  for  your  country,  and  in  youi 
wisdom ;"  and  was  signed, u  Schwartzenberg,  com 
tnander-in-chiefqf  the  allied  armies" 

There  was  a  circumstance  of  another  kind  whiclr. 
assisted  in  stimulating  the  hopes  and  swelling  th« 
adherents  of  the  royal  cause.  The  allies  had,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  experienced  evil 
from  the  multiplicity  of  uniforms  worn  among  the 
troops  of  so  many  nations  and  tongues,  and  the  like- 
ness  which  some  of  the  dresses,  the  German  espe- 
cially,  bore  to  those  of  the  French.  The  invading 
soldiers  had  latterly  adopted  the  practice  of  binding- 
pieces  of  white  linen  round  their  left  arms ;  and  this 
token,  though  possibly  meant  only  to  enable  the 
strangers  to  recognise  each  other,  was  not  likely  to 
be  observed  with  indifFerence  by  the  Parisians, 
among  whom  the  Bourbonists  had  already  begun  to 
wear  openly  the  white  cockade. 
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Finally,  a  vivid  Sensation  was  excited  in  Parts,  st 
this  crittcal  moment,  by  the  publication  of  Chateau- 
feriand's  celebrated  tract,  entitled  a  Of  Buonaparte 
and  of  the  Bourbons."  The  first  symptom  of  free- 
dom  in  the  long-enslaved  press  of  Paris  was  not 
Jikely,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  meet  with  an  un- 
f rieadly  receptiön ;  but  this  eflusion  of  one  of  the 
tnost  populär  writers  of  the  tirae  (though  composed 
in  a  style  not  snited  to  sober  English  tastes)  was 
admiraoly  adapted  to  produce  a  powerful  eflect,  at 
such  a  moment  of  doubt  and  hesitätion,  on  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  agents  of  Buonaparte  had  not  been  idle  during 
the  30th ;  they  had  appeaied  to  the  passions  of  those 
wretched  classes  of  society  who  had  been  the  wiU- 
ing  instruments  of  all  the  horrible  violence  of  the 
revolution,  and  among  whom  the  name  of  Bonrbon 
was  still  detested;  nor  withont  considerable  effect» 
Hie  crowds  of  fiithy  outcasts,  who  emerged  from 
their  lanes  and  ceilars,  and  thronged  some  of  the 
public  plaoes  during  the  battle,  were  regarded  with 
equal  alann  by  all  the  decent  part  of  the  population, 
however  divided  in  political  sentiments«  But  the 
battle  ended  ere  they  could  be  brought  to  venture  on 
any  comhined  movement;  and  when  the  defeated 
eoldiery  beganto  file  in  sflence  and  dejection  through 
the  streets,  the  mob  lost  courage,  and  retreated  also 
in  dismay,  to  the  obscure  abodeeof  their  misery  and 
vice, 

The  royalists  welcomed  with  ezultation  the  dawn 
of  the  SIbL  Together  with  the  proclamation  of 
Schwartzenberg,  they  circulated  one  of  Monsieur» 
and  another  of  Louis  XVIII.  himself ;  and  some  of 
the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  party,  the  Montmo- 
rencys,  the  Ndailles,  the  Rohahs,  the  Rochefoucalds, 
the  Pohgnacs,  the  Chateaubriand«,  were  early  on 
horseback  in  the  streets ;  which  they  paraded  with« 
out  interruption'from  any,  either  of  the  civil  authori* 
ties,  or  of  the  national  guard,  decorated  with  the  svra» 
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bols  of  their  cause,  and  appealing  with  eloquence  to 
the  feelings  of  the  on-lookers.  As  yet,  nowever, 
they  were  only  listened  to.  The  mass  of  the  people 
were  altogether  nneertain  what  the  end  was  to  be  ; 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  chief  orator  himself, 
M.  Sosthenes  de  Rochefoucald,  "  the  silence  was 
most  dismal."  At  noon,  the  first  of  the  allied  troops 
began  to  pass  the  barrier  and  enter  the  city.  The 
joyalist  cavaliers  met  them ;  bat  though  many  offi- 
cers,  observing  the  white  cockade,  exclaimed  "  la 
belle  decoration !"  the  generals  refused  to  say  any 
thing  which  might  commit  their  sovereigns.  Some 
ladies  of  rank,  nowever,  now  appeared  to  take  their 
part  in  the  scene ;  and  when  these  fair  hands  were 
*een  tearing  their  dresses  to  make  white  cockades, 
the  flame  of  their  enthusiasm  began  to  spreacL 
Various  pickets  of  the  national  guard  had  plucked 
the  tricolourbadge  from  their  caps,  and  assumedthe 
white,  ere  many  of  the  allies  passed  the  gates. 

At  noon,  as  has  been  mentioned,  this  triumphal 
procession  began,  and  it  lasted  for  several  hours. 
The  show  was  splendid ;  50,000  troops,  horse,  foot, 
and  artillery,  all  in  the  highest  order  and  condition, 
marched  along  the  boulevards;  and  in  the  midst 
appeared  the  youthfnl  czar  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
foüowed  by  a  dazzling  suite  of  princes,  ambassa- 
dors,  and  generals.  The  crowd  was  so  great,  that 
their  motion,  always  slow,  was  sometimes  sas- 
pended.  The  conrteous  looks  and  manners  of  all 
the  strangers— but  especially  the  afiable  and  con- 
descending  air  of  Alezander,  were  observed  at  first 
with  surpnse— as  the  cavalcade  passed  on,  and  the 
crowd  thickened,  the  feelings  of  the  popnlace  rose 
from  wonder  to  delight,  and  ended  in  contagious  and 
irresistible  rapture.  No  sovereigns  entering  their 
native  capitals  were  everreceived  with  more  enthu- 
siaßtic  plaudits;  and  still,  at  every  step,  the  shouts 
of  Vwe  Pempereur  Alexander!— Vive  le  rot  de  Prusse! 
were  more  and  more  loudly  mingled  with  the  long 
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forgotten echoes  of  Fioc  le roi! — Vive Louis  XVlU. ! 
— Ptvent  les  Bourbom  l  i 

The  monärchs  at  last  halted.  dismissed  their  sol- 
diers  to  quarters  in  the  city,  saw  Platoff  and  his 
Cossacks  establish  their  bivouac  in  the  Champ* 
Elysees,  and  retired  to  the  residences  prepared  for 
them:  that  of  Alexander  being,  as  we  have  men-. 
tioned  above*  in  the  hotel  of  Talleyrand. 

While  the  czar  was  discussing  with  this  wily* 
Veteran,  and  a  few  other  French  statesmen  of  the 
first  class,  sommoned  at  his  request,  the  State  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  strength  of  the  contending 
parties — the  population  of  Paris  continued  lost  in 
surprise  and  admiration,  at  the  sudden  march  of 
events,  the  altogether  unexpected  amount  of  the 
troops  of  the  allies — (for  they  thathad  figured  in  the 
triumphal  procession  were,  it  now  appeared,  from 
the  occupation  of  all  the  environs,  but  a  frmgment 
of  the  whole) — and  above  all,  perhaps — such  is  the 
theatric  taste  of  this  people — the  countless  varietiea 
of  lineament  and  costume  observable  among  the 
warlike  bands  lounging  and  parading  about  their 
streets  and  gardens.  The  capital  wore  the  sem- 
blance  of  some  enormous  masquerade.  Circassian 
noblemen  in  complete  mail,  and  wild  Bashkirs  with 
bows  and  arrows,  were  there.  All  ages,  as  well  as 
countries,  seemed  tohave  sent  their  representatives, 
to  stalk  as  Victors  amid  the  nation  which  but  yester- 
däyhad  claimed  glory  above  the  dreams  of  anfi- 
quity,  and  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  European 
world. 

The  Council  at  the  hotel  of  Talleyrand  did  not 
protractits  sitting.  Alexander  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, urged  by  all  their  assessors  to  re-establish  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  still  hesitated.  "It  is  but  a  few 
days  ago,"  said  the  czar,  "since  a  column  of  5  or 
6000  new  troops  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  before  my  eyes,  when  a  Single  cry  of  Vxvt  U 
rot  would  have  saved  them."    De  Pradt  answered, 
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t      v 

*  Such  things  wfll  go  as  long  as  you  continue  to 
treat  with  Buonaparte — even  although  at  this  roo- 
ment  he  ha»  a  halter  round  his  neek*w    The  czar 
did  not  anderstand  this  last  allusion:  it  was  ex* 
plained  to  him  that  the  Parisians  were  busy  in  pull* 
mg  down  Napoleon'»  statue  from  the  top  of  the 
£ieat  pillax  in  the  Place  Vendome.    Talleyrand  no  w 
suggested  that  the  conservative  Senate  should  be 
convoked,  and  reqoired  to  nominate  a  provisional 
goverament,  the  members  of  which  should  have 
power  to  arrange  a  Constitution.    And  to  this  the 
sovereigns  assented.    Alexander  signed  forthwith 
a  proclamation,  asserting  the  resohition  of  the  allies 
to  "treat  no  more  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  or 
any  of  his  family."    Talleyrand  had  a  printer  in 
waiting,  and  the  document  was  immediately  pub- 
lished,  with  this  significant  qffix, tt  Michaud,  pnnter 
to  the  king."    If  any  doubt  could  have  remained 
after  this,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  ceased  at 
nine  the  same  evening,  when  the  royalist  gentry 
once  more  assembled,  sent  a  second  deputation  to 
Alexander,  and  were  (the  czar  himself  having  re- 
tired  to  rest)  received,  and  answeredin  these  worda, 
by  his  minister  Nesselrode :— "  I  have  just  left  the 
emperor,  and  it  is  in  his  name  that  I  speak.    Return 
to  your  assembly,  and  announee  to  all  the  French, 
that,  touched  with  the  cries  he  has  heard  this  morn- 
ing,  and  the  wishes  since  so  earnestly  expressed  to 
him,  his  majesty  is  about  to  restore  the  crown  to 
him  to  whom  alone  it  belongs.    Louis  XYIIL  will 
immediately  ascend  his  throne." 

And  vet  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  even  at  the 
time  wnen  this  apparently  most  solemn  declaration 
was  uttered,  the  resolution  of  the  allies  had  been  un- 
alterably  taken.    Nesselrode  personally  inclined  to 

regency,  and  preserving  the  crown  to  the  king  of 
Rome;  nor  is  it  tobe  doübted  that  that  scheme,  if  at 
all  practicable,  would  have  been  preferred  by  the 
emperor  of  Austria.    But  the  Frenchmen  who  had 
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once  comrottted  themselves  against  Napoleon,  could 
not  be  persuaded  but  that  his  influenee  would  revive, 
to  their  own  min,  under  any  Buonapartean  admi- 
nistration;  and  the  eventa  of  the  two  succeeding 
days  were  decisive«  The  municipal  Council  met, 
and  proclaimed  that  the  throne  was  empty.  This 
hold  act  is  supposed  to  have  deterrained  the  con- 
servative  Senate,  On  the  Ist  of  April  that  body  also 
assembled,  and  named  a  provisional  government, 
with  Talleyrand  for  its  head.  The  deposition  of 
Napoleon  was  forthwith  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried 
without  even  one  dissentient  voice.  On  the  2d,  the 
legislative  senate,  angrily  dispersedin  January,  were 
inlike  manner  convoked;  and  they  too  ratined  the 
decrees  proposed  by  the  conservative.  On  the  3<L, 
the  senatns  consultum  was  published ;  and  myriads 
of  hands  were  busy  in  every  corner  of  the  cityvpull- 
ing  down  the  statues  and  pictures,  and  eßäcmg  the 
arms  and  initiale  of  Napoleon«  M eantime,  the  allied 
princes  appointed  military  governors  of  Pari?,  were 
Tisible  daily  at  processions  and  festivals,  and  re- 
ceived,  night  after  night,  in  the  theatres,  the  tumult- 
uous  applause  of  the  most  inconstant  of  people. 

It  was  in  the  night  between  the  2d  and  3d  that 
Caulaincourt  returned,  from  his  mission  to  Fontaine* 
bleau,  and  informed  Napoleon  of  the  events  which 
he  had  witnessed ;  he  added,  that  the  allies  had  not 
yet,  in  his  opinion,  made  up  their  minds  to  resist  the 
•eherne  of  a  regeney,  but  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  say  nothing  could  be  arranged,  as  to  ulterior 
questions,  until  he,  the  emperor,  had  formally  abdi« 
cated  his  throne.  The  marshals  assembled  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  seem,  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  to 
have  resolved  unanimously  that  they  would  take  no 
further  part  in  the  war ;  but  Napoleon  himself  was 
not  yet  prepared  to  give  up  all  without  a  struggle, 
The  next  day,  the  4th  of  April,  he  reviewed  some 
ef  his  troops,  harangued  them  on  "  the  treasonable 
proeeedings  in  the  capital,"  announced  his  intention 

Vol.  llf-X 
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of  instantly  marching  thither,  and  was  answered  by 
enthusiastic  shouts  of  "  Paris  l  Paris !"  He,  on  this, 
concemng  himself  to  be  secure  of  the  attachment 
of  his  soldiery,  gave  Orders  for  adrancing  head- 
quarters  to  Essonne.  With  the  troops  which  had 
filed  through  Paris,  under  Marmont's  Convention» 
and  those  which  had  followed  himself  from  Troyes, 
nearly  50,000  men  were  once  more  assembled  around 
Fontainebleau;  and  with  such  support  Napoleon 
was  not  yet  so  humbled  as  to  fear  hazarding  a  blow, 
despite  all  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  aüies. 

When,  however,  he  retired  to  the  chateau,  after 
the  review,  he  was  followed  by  his  marshals,  an« 
respectfully,  but  firmly,  informed,  that  if  he  refusea 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  his  personal  abdication, 
and  persisted  in  risking  an  attack  on  Paris,  they 
would  not  accompany  him.  He  paused  for  a  mo~ 
ment  in  silence — anda  long  debate  ensued.  The 
Statements  and  arguments  which  he  heard  finally 
prevailed ;  and  Napoleon  drew  up,  and  signed,  in 
tanguage  worthy  of  the  solemn  occasion,  this  act : — 

"  The  allied  powers  having  proclaimed  that  the 
emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  he,  faithful  to  his 
oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from  the 
throne,  to  quit  France,  and  even  to  relinquish  life, 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  rights  of  his  son,  from  those  of  the  regency 
in  the  person  of  the  empress,  and  from  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  Done  at  our  pa- 
lace  of  Fontainebleau,  April  the  4th,  1814. 

u  Napolboh." 

Buonaparte  appointed  Caulaincourt  to  bear  this 
document  to  Pans  on  his  behalf;  and  the  marshals 
proposed  that  Ney  should  accompany  him  as  their 
representative.  It  was  suggested  that  Marmont 
also  should  form  part  of  the  deputation ;  but  he  was 
in  command  of  the  advanced  division  at  Essonne, 
and  Macdonald  was  named  in  his  stead     These 
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officers  now  desired  to  know  on  what  stipulations, 

as  concemed  the  emperor  personally,  they  were  to 

insist.    "  On  none,",  he  answered ;  "  obtain  the  best 

terms  you   can   for  France— for  myself  I   ask 

nothing." 

.    Hitherto  nothing  could  be  more  oomposed  or  dig* 

nified  than  his  demeanour.    He  now  threw  himself 

on  a  sofa,  hid  his  countenance  for  some  minutes* 

and  then  etarting  up  with  that  smile  which  had  so 

often  kindled  every  neart  aronnd  him  into  the  flame 

of  onset,  exclaimed — "  Let  us  march,  my  comrades> 

let  us  take  the  field  once  more." 

I    The  answer  was  silence,  and  some  tears ;  and  he, 

also  in  silence,  dismissed  the  messengers  and  the 

assemblage. 

Caulaincourt,  Ney,  and  Macdonald  immediately 
commenced  their  journey;  and  on  reaching  Es- 
sonne,  received  intelligence  which  quickened  their 
speed.  Victor,  and  many  other  officers  of  the  first 
xank,  not  admitted  to  the  Council  at  Fontainebleau, 
and  considering  the  events  of  the  rtwo  preceding 
days  in  the  capital  as  decisive,  had  already  sent  in 
their  adhesion  to  the  provisional  government ;  and 
Marmont,  the  Commander  of  Napoleon'»  division  in 
advance,  had  not  only  taken  the  same  step  for  him- 
seif  personally,  but  entered  into  a  separate  Conven- 
tion the  night  before,  under  which  it  had  been  set- 
tled  that  he  should  forthwith  march  his  troops  within 
the  lines  of  the  allied  armies.  The  marshals  of  the 
mission  entreated  Marmont  to  suspend  his  purpose, 
and  repair  with  themselves  to  Paris.  He  complied ; 
and  on  arriving  in  the  capital,  they  found  themselves 
aurrounded  on  all  sides  with  the  shouts  of  Vive  U 
rot !  Such  sounds  accompanied  them  to  the  hotel  of 
TaUeyrand,  where  they  were  forthwith  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  act 
of  abdication  was  produced;  and  Alexander  ex« 
pressed  his  surprise  that  it  should  contain  no  stipu 
lations  for  Napoleon  personally;  "but  I  have  been 
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his  fHend,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  wtlling-?y  be  fcö 
adVocate.  I  propoee  that  he  should  retäin  bis  im* 
perial  title,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Elba  or  som* 
other  island»" 

When  the  marshals  retired  from  Alexanders  pr*. 
sence,  it  still  remained  döubtM  whether  the  abtfica- 
tion  would  be  atfcepted  in  its  presönt  form,  or  the 
allies  would  meist  on  an  unconditional  starrender. 
There  came  tidings  almost  ort  the  instant  whieh  de- 
termined  the  question.    Napoleon  had,  shortly  alter 
the  mission  left  him.sent Orders  to  general  Souham, 
who  commanded  at  Essonne  in  the  absence  of  Mar- 
mont,  to  repair  to  his  presence  at  Fontainebleau. 
Souham,  who,  like  au  the  other  upper  officers  of 
Marmont's  corps  (with  but  two  exceptions),  ap* 
proved  of  the  Convention  orthe  3d,  was  alarmed 
on  receiving  this  message»    His  brethren,  being 
summoned  to  Council,  participated  in  his  fears ;  and 
the  resolutiöti  was  taken  to  put  the  Convention  at 
once  in  execution.    The  troops  were  wholly  igino>- 
fant  of  what  was  intended,  when  they  commeneed 
their  march  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  Öth ;  and 
for  the  first  time  suspected  the  secret  views  of  their 
Chiefs,  when  they  found  themöelVes  in  the  midst  of 
the  allied  lines,  and  watched  on  all  sides  by  overw 
whelmitog  nuthbers,  in  the  heighbourhood  of  Vei*. 
sailles.    A  violent  commotioh  ensued ;  some  blood 
was  shed :  but  the  neeessity  of  Submission  was  so 
obvious,  that  ere  long  they  resumed  the  appearance 
of  order,  and  were  cantoned  in  quiet  in  the  midst  of 
the  allied. 

This  piece  of  intelligence  was  followed  by  more 
of  the  like  complexion.  OfBcers  of  all  ranks  began 
to  abandon  the  camp  at  Fontainebleau,  and  present 
themselyes  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  govera- 
tnent.  Talleyrand  said  wittily,  when  some  one 
called  Marmont  a  traltor,  "his  wateh  only  went  a 
little  faster  than  the  others.* 

At  leagth,  the  allied  princes  signified  their  resoiu* 
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Jbn  to  accept  of  nothing  bot  an  unconditional  abdi- 
cation;  making  the  marshals,  however,  the  bearers 
•f  their  unanimous  accession  to  the  proposals  of 
Alexander  in  favour  of  Napoleon  and  his  house; 
which,  as  finally  shaped,  were  these : — 

Ist,  The  imperial  title  to  be  preserved  by  Napo- 
leon, with  the  free  sovereignty  of  Elba,  guards,  and 
i  ia  nayy  suitable  to  the  extent  of  that  island,  and  a 

I  pension,  from  France,  of  six  millions  of  francs  an- 

1  nuaüy:  2d,  The  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and 

t  Guastalla  to  be  granted  in  sovereignty  to  Maria 

I  Louisa  and  her  heirs :  and,  3d,  T  wo  millions  and  a 

lialf  of  francs  annually  to  be  paid  by  the  French 
I  government,  in  pensions  to  Josephine  and  the  other 

I  members  of  the  Buonaparte  family. 

Napoleon,  on  hearing  the  consequences  of  Mar- 
mont's  defection,  exclaimed,  (( Ungrateful  man !  but 
pity  him  more  than  myself."  Every  hour  thence- 
fArth  he  was  destined  to  meet  simllar  mortifica- 
\|ons.  Berthier,  his  chosen  and  trusted  friend,  asked 
eave  to  go  on  private  business  to  Paris,  adding  that 
Me  would  return  in  a  few  hours.  The  emperor  con- 
jiented ;  and,  as  he  left  the  apartment,  whispered, 
with  a  smile,  "he  will  retarn  no  more."  What 
Napoleon  feit  even  more  painfully  was,  the  un- 
ceremonious  departure  of  his  favourite  Mameluke, 
Rustan. 

Ere  the  marshals  returned  from  Paris,  he  reviewed 
his  guard  again;  and  it  was  obvious  to  those  about 
him  that  he  still  hankered  after  the  chances  of 
another  field.  We  may  imagine  that  his  thoughti 
were  like  those  of  the  Scottish  usurper  :— 

"  I  bare  lired  long  enough :  my  May  of  life 

Ii  fallen  into  the  aear,  the  yellow  leaf 

.  .  •  Gome,  put  rnine  aimour  on ;  give  me  mjtUtt. 
The  Toaaea  fly  from  me." 

He  sometimes  meditated  a  march  southward,  col- 
kectingon  his  way  the  armies  of  Augereau.  and 
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Soult,  and  re-opening  the  campaign  as  circnmst&nces 
might  recommend*  behind  either  the  Loire  or  the 
Alps.  At  other  times  the  chance  of  yet  roüsing»  the 
population  of  Paris  recurred  to  his  imagination. 
Amid  these  dreams,  of  whieh  erery  minute  more 
clearly  showed  the  vanity,  Napoleon  received  the 
Ultimatum  of  the  allies.  He  hesitated,  and  pon- 
dered  long  ere  he  would  sign  his  acceptance  of  ib. 
The  group  of  his  personal  ßllowers  had  been  sorely 
thinned;  and  the  armies  of  the  allies,  gradually 
pushing  forward  front  Paris,  had  nearly  surrounded 
Fontainebleau,  ere  he  at  length  (ön  the  llth  of 
April)  abandoned  all  hope,  and  exeöuted  an  instra» 
ment,  formally  "renouncing  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  the  thrones  of  FVance  and  of  Italy." 

Even  after  signing  this  döcwnent,  and  delivering 
it  to  Caulaincoürt,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  ronse  thS 
spiiits  of  the  Chief  officers  still  aröund  his  person. 
They,  as  the  marshals  had  done  on  the  4m,  heard 
his  appeals  in  silenee;  and  Caulaincoürt,  though 
repeatedly  oommanded  to  givö  him  back  the  act  of 
abdicatibn,  refüsed  td  do  so*  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved  that  dttring  the  night  which  ensued;  Napo- 
leons meditations  weite,  enee  möre,  like  thöse  of  the 
fallen  Macbeth  h* 

"  There  ig  no  flying  hence,  nor  tanyiag  hero* 
I  'gin  to  be  a  weary  of  öw  <an.n 

Whether  the  story,  rety  oircumstantially  told,  of 
his  having  swällowed  poison  on  that  night,  be  trneV 
we  have  no  raeans  of  deciding.  It  is  cettain  that 
he  underwent  a  violent  paroxysm  of  illness,  sunk 
into  a  deaih-like  Stupor,  and  awoke  in  extreme 
feeblenesSf  lässitude,  and  dejection;  in  which  con- 
dition  several  days  were  passed. 

Napoleon  remained  longenough  at  Fontainebleau 
to  hear  of  the  restoration  of  the  Borarbon  monarchy^ 
and  the  triumphaat  entrance  of  the  eount  d'AitoW 
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V&ow  Charte«  X.)  into  Paris,  as  lieutenant  for  his 
brother,  Louis  XVIII.  5  and  öf  another  event,  which 
ougtit  to  have  given  hlm  greater  afflietion.  Imme« 
diately  on  the  formation  01  the  provisionäl  govern- 
ment,  messengers  had  been  sent  frora  Paris  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  hostilities  between  Soult  and  Wel- 
lington. But,  wherever  the  blame  of  intercepting 
and  holding  back  these  tidings  may  have  lain,  the 
English  general  received  ho  intelligenceof  the  kind 
until,  pursuinghis  career  of  success.  he  had  fought 
another  great  and  bloody  battle,  and  achieved  an« 
other  glorious  victory,beneath  the  walls  of  Toulouse. 
This  unfortunate,  because  utterly  heedless,  battle 
occurred  on  the  1  lth  of  April.  On  the  14th  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Paris  reacned  lord  Wellington ;  and, 
Soult  soon  afterward  signifying  his  adhesion  to  the 
new  gorernment,  his  conqueror  proceeded  to  take 
part  in  the  final  negotjations  of  the  allies  at  Paris. 
It  was  on  the  20th  of  April  that  Napoleon  once 
more  called  his  ofiicers  about  him,  and  signified 
that  they  were  summöned  to  receive  his  last  adieu*. 
Several  of  the  marshals  änd  others,  who  had  some 
time  befbre  sworn  fealty  to  the  king,  were  present. 
M  Louis,"  said  he,  "has  talents  and  means:  he  is 
old  and  infirm ;  and  will  not,  I  think,  choose  to  give 
a  bad  name  to  his  reign.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will  oc- 
cupy  my  bed,  and  only  change  the  sheets.  But  he 
must  treat  the  army  well*  and  take  care  not  to  look 
back  on  the  past,  or  his  time  will  be  brief.    For  you, 

gentlemen,  lamno  longer  to  be  with  you  j— you 
ave  another  government ;  and  it  will  become  you 
to  attach  yourselves  to  it  frankly,  and  serve  it  as 
faithfuUy  as  you  have  served  me." 

He  now  desired  that  the  relics  of  his  imperial 
guard  might  be  drawn  up  in  the  court  yafd  of  the 
Castle.  He  advanced  to  them  on  horseback ;  and 
tears  dropped  from  his  eyes  as  he  dismounted  in  the 
midst.  "  All  Europe,"  said  Napoleon,  "  has  arraed 
against  me.    France  herseif  has  deserted  me,  and 
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choien  another  dynasty.    I  might,  with  my  soldiers 
have  maintained  a  civil  war  for  years — but  it  would 
have  rendered  France  unhappy.    Be  faithful  to  the 
new  »overeign  whom  your  country  has  chosen.     Do 
not  lament  my  fate :  I  shall  always  be  happy  white 
I  know  that  you  are  so.    I  could  have  died — noihing 
was  easier— -but  I  will  always  follow  the  paih  of 
honour.    I  will  record  with  my  pen  the  deeds  we 
have  done  together.    I  cannot  embrace  you  all"  (he 
continued,  taking  the  commanding  officer  in  his 
arms) — "  but  I  embrace  your  general.    Bring  hither 
the  eagle.    Beloved  eagle !  may  the  kisses  I  bestow 
on  you  long  resound  in  the  hearts  of  the  brave ! 
Farewell,  my  children — farewell,  my  brave  compa- 
nions — Surround  me  once  more — farewell  V 

Amid  the  silent  but  profound  grief  of  these  brave 
men,  submitting  like  himself  to  the  irresistible  force 
of  events,  Napoleon  placed  himself  in  his  carriage, 
and  drove  rapidly  from  Fontainebleau. 

Of  all  that  lamented  the  fall  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  there  was  perhaps  no  one  who  shed  bitterer 
tears  than  the  neglected  wife  of  his  youth.  Jose- 
phine had  fled  from  Paris  on  the  approach  of  the 
allies;  but  being  assured  of  the  friendly  protection 
of  Alexander,  returned  to  Malmaison  ere  Napoleon 
quitted  Fontainebleau.  The  czar  visited  her  fre- 
quently,  and  endeavoured  to  sooth  her  aMction. 
But  the  ruin  of  u  her  Achilles,"  "  her  Cid,"  (as  she 
now  once  more,  in  the  day  of  misery,  called  Napo- 
leon») had  entered  deep  into  her  heart  She  sick- 
ened  and  died  before  the  allies  left  France. 

Maria  Louisa,  meanwhile,  and  her  son,  were  taken 
under  the  personal  protection  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  and  had  begun  their  journey  to  Vienna  i 
time  ere  Buonaparte  reach«d  Elba 
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i  Fovr  commissioners,  one  from  each  of  the  great 

j  allied  powers,  Austria»  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England, 

\  accompanied  Buonaparte  on  his  journey.    He  was 

\  attended  by  Bertrand»  grand  matter  of  the  palace, 

l  and  some  other  attached  friends  and  servants;  and 

while  fourteen  carriages  were  conveying  him  and  his 
i  immediate  suite  towards  Elba,  700  infantry  and 

;  about  150  cavairy  of  the  imperial  guafd  (all  picked 

I  men,  and  all  rolunteers),  marched  in  the  same  direc- 

tion,  to  take  on  them  the  military  duties  of  the  ex- 
,  iled  court. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  his  progress,  Napoleon 
continued  to  be  receired  respectfuDy  by  the  civii 
functionaries  of  the  different  towns  and  departments, 
and  with  many  tokens  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  people ;  and  his  personal  demeanour  was  such 
as  it  had  been  wont  to  appear  in  his  better  days.  At 
Valence  he  met  Angereau»  whose  conduct  during  the 
campaign  had  moved  his  bitterest  displeasure ;  the 
interview  was  short— the  recriminations  mutual, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  the  fallen  emperor 
heard  himself  addreseed  in  that  tone  of  equality  and 
indifferenee,  to  which,  for  so  many  years,  he  had 
been  a  stranger»  Thenceforth  the  course  of  his 
journey  carried  him  more  and  more  deeply  into 
provinces  whereinhis  name  had  never  been  populär, 
and  contemptuous  hootings  began  by  degrees  to  be 
succeeded  by  Glamours  of  fierce  resentment,  On 
more  thaa  one  oceasion  the  crowd  had  threatened 
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personal  riolence  when  the  horses  were  changing,' 
and  Napoleon  appears  to  haye  exhibited  alarm  such 
as  oonld  hardly  have  been  expected  in  one  so  fami- 
liär with  all  the  dangers  of  warfare.  Bnt  civil  com- 
motions,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  revoln- 
tion  of  Brnmaire,  were  not  contemplated  by  Napo- 
leon so  calmly  as  the  tmnults  of  the  field.  At  this 
time,  besides,  he  was  soffering  under  a  bodüy  illness, 
which  acte  severely  on  the  stontest  nerves.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  showed  more  of  unea- 
siness  and  anxiety  than  accords  with  the  notion  of 
a  heroic  character.  At  length,  he  disguised  him- 
self,  and  sometimes  appearing  in  an  Aostrian  uni- 
form,  at  others  riding  on  before  the  carriages  in  the 
garb  of  a  Courier,  reached  in  safety  the  place  of 
embarkation. 

A  French  vessel  had  been  sent  round  from  Tonion 
to  Cannes,  for  the  pnrpose  of  conveying  him  to 
Elba ;  bat  there  happened  to  be  an  English  frigate 
also  in  the  roads,  an*  he  preferred  sailing  under  any 
flag   rather  than  the   Bourbon.    His  equanimity 
seemed  perfectry  re-established  from  the  moment 
when  he  set  his  foot  on  the  British  deck.    He  con- 
versed  affably  with  captain  Usher  and  the  officers, 
and  by  the  ease  and  plainness  of  his  manners,  his 
intelligent  cnriosity  as  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
ship,  and  the  warm  eulogies  which  he  continued  to 
pronotmce  on  them,  and  on  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
üsh  nation  at  large,  he  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
favourable  impression  on  all  the  crew— with  the  ex- 
ception  of  Hinton,  a  shrewd  old  boatswain,  who,  un- 
moved  by  all  the  imperial  blandishments,  growled,  at 
the  close  of  every  fine  speech,  the  same  homely 
comment,  whumbug."    Saring  this  hard  veteran, 
the  usual  language  of  the  forecastle  was,  that M  Buo- 
naparte  was  a  very  good  fellow  after  all  ;"  and  when, 
on  finally  leaving  the  Undaunted,  he  caused  some  200 
louis  tobe  dietributed  among  the  sailors,  they  "  wished 
his  honour  Ions  life,  and  better  luck  the  next  time.* 
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Napoleon  came  within  view  of  his  new  dominions 
pn  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  May,  and  went  ashore 
in  disguise  the  same  evening,  in  order  to  ascertain 
for  hiraself  whether  the  feelings  of  the  Elbese  at  all 
f esembled  those  of  the  Provenjals.  Finding  that, 
od  the  contrary,  the  people  considered  hisresidence 
as  likely  to  inciease  in  every  way  the  consequence 
and  proeperity  of  their  Island,  he  returned  on  board 
the  snip,  and  at  nopn,  the  day  afiter,  made  his  public 
entrance  into  the  town  of  Porto  Ferraio,  amid  all 
possible  demonstrations  of  welcome  and  respect. 

The  Russian  and  Prussian  commissioners  did  not 
accompany  him  beyond  the  coast  of  Provence :  the 
Austrian,  baron  Kohler,  and  the  English,  sir  Neil 
Campbell,  landed  with  Napoleon,  tmd  took  up  their 
residence  at  Ferraio.  He  continued  for  some  time 
to  treat  both  of  these  gentlemen  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  and  even  cordiality :  made  them  the 
companions  of  his  table  and  excursions ;  and  con- 
versed  with  apparent  openness  and  candour  on  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  **  There  is  but  one 
people  in  the  world,"  said  he  to  colonel  Campbell — 
"  the  English — the  rest  are  only  so  many  populaces. 
I  tried  to  raise  the  French  to  your  level  of  senti-  * 
ment,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  feil  of  course.  I  am  now 
politically  deäd  to  Europe.  Let  me  do  what  I  can 
for  Elba. .  .  .It  must  be  confessed,"  said  he,  having 
climbed  the  hill  above  Ferraio,  from  whence  he 
could  look  down  on  the  whole  of  his  territory,  as 
on  a  maj)— "  it  must  be  confessed,"  said  the  empe- 
ror,  smiling,  "  that  my  island  is  very  small." 

The  island,  however,  was  his;  and,  as  on  the  eye 
itself,  a  very  small  object  near  at  hand  fills  a  much 
greater  space  than  the  largest  which  is  distant,  so, 
m  the  mind  of  Napoleon,  that  was  always  of  most 
importance  in  which  his  personal  interests  happened 
for  the  time  to  be  most  concerned.  The  island— 
mountainous  and  rocky,  for  the  most  part  barren, 
and  of  a  circumference  not  beyond  sixty  miles— waj 
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bis;  and  tfae  emperor  forthwith  deroted  to  Elba  the 
sarne  anxious  care  and  industry  which  bad  sufficed 
for  the  whole  aflairs  of  France,  and  the  superin- 
tendence  and  control  of  half  Europe  besides.     He» 
in  le8«  tfaan  three  weeks,  had  explored  every  coraei 
of  the  island,  and  projected  more  improyements  of 
all  sorts  than  would  have  occupied  a  long  hfetime  to 
complete.   Heeven  extended  nisempirebysending 
gome  dozen  or  two  of  lüs  soldiers  to  take  possession 
of  a  small  adjacent  islet,  hitherto  teft  trooccupied 
for  fear  of  corsairs.    He  established  four  different 
residences  at  different  comers  of  Elba,  and  was  con« 
tinoally  in  motion  from  one  to  another  of  them. 
Wherever  he  was,  in  houses  neither  so  large  nor  so 
well  furnished  as  many  English  gentlemen  are  used 
to  inhabit,  all  the  etiquettes  of  the  Tuilleries  were, 
as  far  as  possible,  adhered  to ;  and  Napoleon's  eight 
or  nine  hundsed  veteran»  were  reriewed  as  fre- 
quently  and  formally  as  if  they  had  been  the  anny 
of  Austerlitz  or  of  Moscow.    His  jpresence  gave  a 
new  stimuhis*  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
islanders ;  the  small  port  of  Ferraio  was  crowded 
with  vessels  from  the  opposite  eoasts  of  Italy ;  and, 
*  such  was  still  the  power  of  bis  name,  that  the  new 
flag  of  Elba  (covered  with  Napoleon's  bees)  tra- 
Yersed  with  impunity  the  seas  most  infested  with 
the  Moorish  pirates. 

Buonaparte's  eagerness  as  to  arehitectural  and 
other  improvements  was,  ere  long,  however,  cheeked 
in  a  manner  sufficienüy  new  to  him— namely,  by  the 
want  of  money.  The  taxes  of  the  island  were  smn- 
marÜy  increased;  but  this  gave  rise  to  discontent 
among  the  Elbese,  without  replenishing  at  au  ade- 
qaately  tha  emperor's  exchequer.  Had  the  French 
goyernment  paid  his  pension  in  advance,  or  at  least 
quarterly,  as  it  feil  due,  even  that  would  have  borne 
a  slender  proportion  to  the  demands  of  his  magnifi« 
cent  imagination.  But  Napoleon  received  no  money 
whatever  from  the  Bourbon  court;  and  his  com 
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plaints  on  this  head  were  unjustly,  and  unwisely, 
aeglected.  These  new  troubles  imbittered  the 
spirit  of  Buonaparte ;  and,  the  first  excitement  of 
novelty  being  over,he  sank  into  a  State  of  compara- 
tive  indolence,  and  apparently  of  listless  dejection ; 
from  which,  however,  he  was,  ere  long,  to  be  roused 
effectually  by  the  course  of  events  in  that  great  king- 
dom,  alroost  in  sight  of  whose  shores  he  had  been 
most  injudiciously  permitted  to  preserve  the  shadow 
of  sovereign  State. 

Louis  XVIlL,  advanced  in  years,  gross  and  infirm 
in  person,  and  devoted  to  the  luxunes  of  the  table, 
was,  in  spite  of  considerable  talents  and  accom- 
plishmentg,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  conciliate  the 
affections,  by  promoting  the  interests,  of  all  Orders 
of  his  people,  but  ill  adapted  for  occupying,  in  such 
trying  times,  the  throne  which,  even  amid  all  the 
blaze  of  genius  and  victory,  Napoleon  had  at  best 
föund  üneasy  and  insecure.*  The  king  him  seif  was, 
perhaps,  less  unpopulär  than  almost  any  other  mem- 
ber  of  his  family ;  but  it  was  his  fatal  misfortune, 
that  while,  on  the  whole,  every  day  increased  the 
bitterness  of  those  who  had  never  been  sincerely 
his  friends,  it  tended  to  chill  the  affections  of  the 
royalists  who  had  partaken  his  exile,  or  laboured, 
ere  success  was  probable,  for  his  return. 

Louis  had  been  called  to  the  throne  by  the  French 
Senate,  in  a  decree  which  at  the  same  time  declared 
the  legislative  Constitution  as  composed  of  an  heredi- 
tary  sovereign  and  two  houses  of  assembly,  to  be 
fixed  and  unchangeable ;  which  conürmed  the  rights 
of  all  who  had  obtained  property  in  consequence  of 
the  events  of  the  revolution,  and  the  titles  and 
Orders  conferred  by  Buonaparte :  in  a  word,  which 
rommoned  the  Bourbon  to  ascend  the  throne  of 

*  When  the  king  first  came  to  Pari«,  tbere  appeared  a  carieatui«  re- 
pmcnttng  an  eagle  flying  away  from  tbe  Taineries,  and  a  brood  of 
porkert  enterins  thegate;  and  bia  majeaty  waa  commonly  called  by 


m.«  rabbte.  not  Louis  dix-huit*  bat  Louii  tocktm  (ttw  pig),  or  Louis  dc9 
Jiiftref(oftbeoysten). 

Vol.  U.-Y 
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Napoleon— mi  condHkm  that  he  shoold  preaei^e 
(hat  political  system  which  Napoleon  had  Yiolaled. 
Louis,  howerer,  thongh  he  proceeded  to  France  ob 
ihis  invitation,  dkl  not  heshate  to  dete  hie  fast  act 
in  the  tweoüeth  year  of  hie  reign;  and  though  he 
issued  a  charter,  conferring,  as  frora  hie  own  free 
will,  every  pririlege  which  the  eenate  claimed  for 
themseWes  and  the  nation,  this  mode  of  conuDenee* 
ment  could  not  lau  to  give  deep  offence  to  those, 
not  originally  ofhis  party,  who  had  conaented  tohis 
recalL    These  men  saw,  in  such  assumptiona,  the 
traces  of  those  old  doctrinee  of  dhine  right,  which 
they  had  through  life  abhorred  and  combated ;  and 
asked  why,  if  all  their  Privileges  were  bnt  the  gifts 
of  the  king,  they  might  not,  on  any  tempting  oppor- 
tunity,  be  withdrawn  by  the  same  authority  1   They, 
whose  possessions  and  titles  had  all  been  won  sinoe 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  were  etartled  when  they 
found,  that  accoTding  to  the  royal  doctrine,  there 
had  been  no  legitimate  govemment  all  that  while 
in  France.     The  exiled  nobles,  meanwhile,  were 
naturally  the  personal  friends  and  companiona  of  the 
restored  princes :  their  illustrious  names,  and,  we 
muet  add,  their  superior  manne«,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  unpleasant  feelings  among  the  new-made 
dukes  and  cotmts  of  Napoleon*    Among  themselrea 
it  was  no  wonder  that  expectations  were  eherished, 
and  even  avowed,  of  recovering  gradoallyf  if  not 
rapidly,  the  estates  of  which  the  revohition  had  de« 
prived  them.    The  entnehmen,  who  had  nerer  gone 
heartily  into  Napoleon's  ecclesiastrcal  arrangements» 
sided  of  course  with  these  impoverished  and  baughty 
lordB ;  and,  m  a  Word,  the  nrst  tumult  of  the  restora» 
tion  being  over,  the  troops  of  the  allies  withdrawn, 
and  the  memory  of  recent  sufferings  and  disasters 
beginning  to  wax  dim  amid  the  vainest  and  mögt 
volatile  of  nations,  there  were  abundant  dement« 
of  discontent  afloat  among  all  those  classes  who  had 
originally  approved  of,  or  profited  by,  the  revolution 
of  1793. 
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Of  these  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  re- 
**ain*  to  be  noticed ;  and,  indeed,  had  the  Bourbons 
adopted  judicious  measures  concerning  the  army,  it 
*«  very  probable  that  the  alarms  of  the  other  dasses 
How  aliuded  to  might  bave  ere  long  subsided.  The 
»Uies,  in  the  moment  of  universal  delight  and  con- 
ciliation,  restöred  at  once,  and  without  stipulation, 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  theh 
hands  during  the  war.  At  least  150,000  veteran 
Boldiers  of  Buonaparte  were  thus  poured  into  France 
«re  Louis  was  well  seated  on  the  throne ;  men,  the  • 
Rreater  part  of  whom  had  witnessed  nothing  of  the 
last  disastrous  campaiffns;  who  had  sustained 
themselves  in  their  exile  by  broodine  over  the  earlier 
Victories  in  which  themselves  had  had  a  part;  and 
Who  now,  returning  fresh  and  vigorous  to  their 
Tiative  soil,  had  but  one  answer  to  every  tale  of  mis- 
fortune  which  met  them:  "These  things  could 
Hever  have  happened  had  we  been  here." 

The  allies,  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  for  Louis 
XVIII.  a  warm  reception  among  the  French,  had 
been  led  into  other  mistakes,  which  all  tended  to 
the  same  issue.  They  had  (with  some  exceptions 
on  the  part  of  Prussia)  left  the  pictures  and  statues, 
the  trophies  of  Napoleon'»  conquests,  untouched  in 
the  Louvre — they  had  not  even  disturbed  the  mo- 
numents  erected  in  eommemoration  of  their  own 
disgraces.  These  instances  of  forbearanee  were 
now  attributed  by  the  fieree  and  haughty  soldiery 
of  Buonaparte,  to  the  lingering  influence  of  that  ter* 
tor  which  their  own  arras  under  his  guidanee  had 
been  accustomed  to  inspire.  Lastly,  the  conees- 
sions  to  Napoleon  himself  of  his  imperial  title,  and 
an  independent  sovereignty  almost  within  view  of 
France,  were  interpreted  in  the  same  fashioh  by 
these  habitual  worshippers  of  his  renown.  The  re- 
störed king,  on  his  part,  was  anxious  about  nothing 
Ho  much  as  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  army. 
With  this  view  he  kept  together  band«  which  long 
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aecnstomed  to  all  the  license  of  warfare,  would 
hardly  have  submitted  to  peace  even  ander  Napo- 
leon himself.     Even  the    imperial   gnard,    those 
chosen,  and  devoted  children  of  the  emperor,  were 
maintained  entire  on  their  old  establisnment ;  the 
legion  of  hononr  was  eonünued  as  before  ;  the  war 
ministry  was  given  to  Soult,  the  ablest,  in  common 
estimation,  of  Baonaparte's  sumving  marshals;  and 
the  otber  officers  of  tnat  high  rank  were  loaded  widi 
every  mark  of  royal  consideration.    But  tbese  ar- 
rangements  only  swelled  the  presumption  of  those 
whose  attachment  they  were  meant  to  secure.     It 
was  hardly  possible  that  the  king  of  France  should 
have  given  no  military  appointments  among  the 
nobles  who  had  partaken  his  exile.    Hegave  them 
so  few,  that  they,  as  a  body,  began  to  murmur  ere 
the  reign  was  a  month  old :  bat  he  gave  enough  to 
call  up  insolent  reclamaüons  among  those  proud 
legionaries,  who,  in  every  royalist,  beheld  an  em- 
blem  of  the  temporary  numüiation  of  their  own 
caste.    When,  without  dissolving  or  weakening  the 
Imperial  f  now  royal)  gnard,  he  formed  a  body  of 
household  troops,  composed  of  gentlemeriy  and  in- 
trusted  them  with  the  immediate  attendance  on  his 
person  and  court,  this  was  considered  as  a  heinous 
insult ;  and  when  the  king  bestowed  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honour  on  persons  who  would  have 
much  preferred  that  of  St.  Louis,  the  only  comment 
that  obtained  among  the  warrfors  of  Austerlitz  and 
Friedland  was,  that  which  ascribed  to  the  Bourbons 
a  settled  design  of  degrading  the  decoration  which 
they  had  purchased  with  their  blood. 

In  a  word,  the  French  soldiery  remained  cantoned 
in  the  country  in  a  temper  stern,  gloomy,  and  suüen; 
jealous  of  the  prince  whose  bread  they  were  eating; 
eager  to  wipe  out  thememory  of  recent  disasters  in 
new  victories ;  and  cherishing  more  and  more  deeply 
the  notion  (not  perhaps  unfounded)  that  had  Napa. 
leon  not  been  betraved  at  home,  no  foreigners  coul4 
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ever  ha?e  hurled  him  front  his  throne.  Nor  could 
such  senthnents  feil  to  be  partaken,  more  or  less, 
by  the  officers  of  every  ranfc  who  had  served  under 
Buonaparte.  They  feit,  almost  universally,  that  it 
must  be  the  poiicy  of  the  Bourbons  te  promote,  as 
far  as  possible,  others  rather  than  themseives.  And 
everr  as  to  those  of  the  very  highest  class— could 
any  peaceful  honours  compensate,  to  such  spirits  as 
Ney  and  Soult,  for  a  revolution,  that  for  ever 
shrouded  in  darkness  the  glittering  prizes  on  which 
Napoleon  had  encouragedthem  tospeculatel  Wero 
the  comrades  of  Murat  and  Bemadotte  to  sit  down 
in  contentment  as  peers  of  France,  ampng  the  Mont- 
morencies  and  the  Rohans,  who  oonsidered  them  at 
the  best  as  iow-born  intruders,  and  scorned,  in  pri- 
vate society,  to  acknowledge  them  as  members  of 
their  order  ?  If  we  take  into  aecount  the  numerous 
personal  adherents  whom  the  imperial  government, 
with  all  the  faults  of  its  chief,  must  have  possessed 
*— and  the  poütieal  humüiation  of  France  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  French  people  them- 
seives, immediately  connected  with  the  disappear- 
ance  of  Napoleon— we  shali  have  some  faint  con- 
ception  of  that  mass  of  multifarious  griefs  and  re- 
sentments,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  unwieldy  and 
inactive  Louis  occupied,  ere  long,  a  most  unenviable 
throne — and  on  which  the  eagle-eyed  exile  of  Elba 
gazed  with  reviving  hope,  even  before  the  summer 
of  1814  had  reached  its  close. 

Ere  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  demeanour  and 
eondnet  of  Napoleon  were  very  different  from  what 
they  had  been  when  he  first  took  possession  of  his 
mimic  empire.  Ere  then  his  mother,  his  sister  Paul- 
ine (a  woman,  whose  talents  for  intrigue  equalled 
her  personal  charms),  and  not  a  few  ancient  and 
attached  servants,  both  of  his  civil  government  and 
of  his  army,  had  found  their  way  to  Elba,  and 
figured  in  "  his  little  Senate."  Pauline  made  repeated 
voyages  to  Italy.  and  returned  agaw«  New  and 
\  9 
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busy  face«  appeared  in  the  ciicle  of  Porto  Pernio— 
and  disappeared  forthwith— >no  one  knew  whence 
they  had  come  or  wbither  they  went ;  an  air'of  bustle 
and  of  mystery  penraded  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  found  it  more  and  rnore 
difficnlt  to  obtain  access  to  the  presence  of  Buona- 
parte — which  the  refusal  of  the  English  government 
to  acknowledge  the  imperial  title,  and  this  officer's 
eonsequent  want  of  any  very  definite  character  at 
Elba,  left  him  no  better  means  of  overcoming  than 
to  undertake  jouraeys  and  voyages,  thereby  gaining 
a  pretext  for  paying  his  respeets  at  every  departure 
and  return.  Sir  Neil  early  suspected  that  soine  evü 
was  hatching,  and  repeatedly  remarked  on  the  ab- 
surdity  of  withholding  Napoleon's  pension,  thereby 
tempting  him,  as  it  were,  to  riolence.  But  neither 
the  reports  nor  the  reclamations  of  this  gentleman 
appear  to  have  recehred  that  attention  which  they 
merited. 

What  persona  m  France  were  actuaüy  in  commn- 
nication  onpolitical  sabjects  with  thf  'urbulent  coart 
of  Elba,  during  that  autumn  an^  ♦he  following  win- 
ter,  is  likely  to  remain  a  se^^et :  tnat  «iey  were  nei- 
ther few,  nor  inactive,  nor  unscilf1^,  thf.  avent  will 
aufficiently  prove.    The  Chiefs  of  the  police  and  of 
the  post-offiee  had  been  removed  by  Louis ;  but  the 
whole  inferior  machinery  of  these  establishments 
remained  untouched;  and  it  is  generally  believed, 
that  both  were  early  and  sedulously  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  new  conspiracv.    We  have  seen 
that  Soult  was  commander-in-craef  of  the  army; 
and  it  is  very  difficult,  on  considering  the  subsequent 
course  of  events,  to  doubt  that  he  also  made  a  sys- 
tematic  useof  hisauthority  with  the  sameviewsydis- 
tributing  and  arranging  the  troops  according  to  fax 
other  rules  than  the  interests  of  his  royal  master. 

Ere  the  autumn  closed.  Buonaparte  granted  fur- 
loughs  on  various  pretexts  to  about  200  of  his 
guardsmen*  and  these  were  forthwith  scattered  ovei 
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France,  actively  disseminating  the  praises  öf  their 
ohief,  and  though  probably  not  aware  how  soon 
such  an  attempt  was  meditated,  preparing  the  minda 
of  their  ancient  comrades  for  considering  it  as  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  he  would  yet  once  more  ap- 
pear  in  the  midst  of  them.     It  is  certain  that  a 

•  notion  soon  prevailed,  that  Napoleon  would  revisit 

the  soil  of  France  in  the  spring  of  the  coming  year. 
He  was  toasted  among  the  soldiery,  and  elsewhere 

i  also,  under  the  sovbriquct  of  corporal  Violet.    That 

r  early  flower,  or  a  riband  of  its  colour,  was  the  Sym- 

bol of  rebellion,  and  wora  openly,  in  the  sight  of 

\  the  unsuspecting  Bourbons. 

i  Their  secnrity  was  as  profound  as  hollow ;  nor 

was  it  confined  to  them.    The  representatives  of 

l  all  the  European  princes  had  met  in  Vienna,  to  settle 

finally  a  number  of  questions  left  undecided  at  the 
termination  of  the  war.  Talleyrand  was  there  for 
France,  and  Wellington  for  England ;  and  yet  it  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  that  no  surprise  was  ever 
more  sudden,  contplete,  and  universal  than  theirs, 
when  on  the  llth  of  March,  1815,  a  Courier  arrived 
among  them  with  the  intelligence  that  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  had  reared  bis  Standard  in  Provence. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

JVfaywfom  taub  at  Ck*nes—Hit  Progress  U  QrenobU—T,f<ms~-F*mr 
Ui*<bUAU—Trtas0*  of  Lubedoffcre  mmd  Jftf— iL#«i*  XVI IT.  rttirtt 

U  Gkent,  audJfapoleen  trrive*  in  Parität 

The  evening  before  Napoleon  sailed  (February  the 
26th),  his  sister  Pauline  gave  a  ball,  to  which  all  the 
officers  of  the  Eibese  army  were  invited.     A  brig 
(ükj  Inconstant)  andsix  sraallcraft  had  meanwhile 
beeil  prepared  for  the  voyage,  and  at  dead  of  night, 
withoul  apparently  any  prevj.ous  intimation,  the  sol- 
diery  were  mustered  by  tuck  of  drum,  and  found 
themselves  011  board  ere  they  could  ask  for  what 
purposc.    When  the  day  broke  they  perceived  that 
all  the  oflicers  and  the  emperor  himself  were  with 
them,  and  that  they  were  steering  for  the  coast  of 
France ;  and  it  could  no  longer  be  doubtful  that  the 
scheine  which  had  for  raonths  formed  the  darling 
object  of  all  their  hopes  and  dreams  was  about  to 
bc  reahzed. 

Sir  Neil  Campbell,  who  had  been  abseilt  on  an 
excursion  to  Leghorn,  happened  to  return  to  Porto 
Ferraio  almost  as  soon  as  the  flotilla  had  quitted  it« 
The  mother  and  sister  of  Buonaparte  in  vain  en- 
deavoured  to  persuade  the  EngMsh  officer  that  he 
had  stecred  towards  the  coast  of  Barbary.    He  pur- 
sued  instantly  towards  Provence,  in  the  Partridge, 
which  attended  his  Orders  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
fugitive  armament  exactly  when  it  was  too  late.  Ere 
then  Napoleon  had  encountered  almost  an  equal  ha- 
zard.    A  French  ship  of  war  had  crossed  his  path ; 
but  the  emperor  made  all  his  soldiery  lie  flat  on  the 
decks,  and  the  steersnian  of  the  Inconstant,  who 
happened  to  bo  well  acauainted  with  the  command- 
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ing  officer,  had  received  and  answered  the  ustial 
challenge  without  exciting  ahy  suspicion.  Thus 
narrowly  escaped  the  flotilla  which  carried  "Ccesar 
and  his  fortune." 

On  the  Ist  of  March  he  was  once  more  off  Cannes 
— the  same  spot  which  had  received  him  from  Egypt, 
and  at  which  he  had  emharked  ten  months  before  for 
Elba.  There  was  no  force  whatever  to  oppose  his 
landing ;  and  his  handful  of  men — 500  grenadiers  of 
the  güard,  200  dragoons,  and  lOOPolish  lancers,  these 
last  without  horses,  and  carrying  their  saddles  on 
their  backs — were  immediately  put  in  motion  on 
the  road  to  Paris.  Twenty-five  grenadiers,  whom  he 
detached  to  summon  Antibes,  were  arrested  on  the 
instant  by  the  govemor  of  that  place ;  but  he  de« 
spised  this  omen,  and  proceeded  without  a  pause. 
He  bivouacked  that  night  in  a  plantation  of  olives, 
with  all  his  men  about  him.  As  soon  as  the  moon 
rose,  the  reveillee  sounded.  A  labourer  going  thus 
early  afield,  recognised  the  emneror's  person,  and, 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  said  he  had  served  in  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  would  join  the  march.  "Here  is 
already  a  reinforcement,"  said  Napoleon ;  and  the 
march  recommenced.  Early  in  tne  morning  thcy 
passed  through  the  town  of  Grassc,  and  halted  on 
the  height  beyond  it— where  the  whole  population 
of  the  place  forthwith  surrounded  them,  some 
cheering,  the  great  majority  looking  on  in  pcrfect 
silence,  but  none  offering  any  show  of  Opposition. 
The  roads  were  so  bad  in  this  neighbourhood,  that 
the  pieces  of  cannon  which  they  had  with  them  were 
obliged  to  be  abandoned  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
but  they  had  marched  füll  twenty  leagues  ere  they 
nalted  for  the  night  at  Cerenon.  On  the  5th, 
Napoleon  reached  Gap.  He  was  now  in  Dauphiny, 
called  "  the  cradle  of  the  revolution  "  and  the  suU 
len  silence  of  the  Provengals  was  sueeeeded  by 
populär  acclamatiohs ;  but  still  no  soldiers  had 
joined  him— and  his  anxiety  was  great« 
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It  was  at  Gap  that  he  published  bis  first  proclama- 
tion;  onewto  the  army,"  another  a  to  the  French 
people,"  both  no  doubt  prepared  at  Elba,  though 
dated  "  March  Ist,  Gulf  of  Juan,"  The  former, 
and  more  important  of  the  two,  ran  in  these  words 
— "  Soldiers  we  have  not  been  beaten.  Two  men, 
raised  from  our  rankö,*  betrayed  out  laureis,  their 
country,  their  prince,  their  benefactor.  In  my  exile 
I  have  heard  your  voice.  I  have  arrived  once  more 
among  you,  despite  all  obstacles,  and  all  perils.  We 
ought  to  forget  that  we  have  been  the  masters  of  the 
world ;  but  we  ought  never  to  suffer  foreign  inter- 
ference  in  our  affairs.  Who  dares  pretend  to  be 
master  over  us  !  Take  again  the  eagies  which  you 
followed  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Montmi- 
rail.  Come  and  ränge  yourselves  nnder  the  banners 
of  yonr  old  chief.  Victory  shall  march  at  the 
charging  step.  The  eagte,  with  the  national  colonrs, 
shall  flyfrom  steeple  tosteeple — on  to  the  towenr 
of  N6tre  Dame !  In  your  old  age,  surrounded  and 
honoured  by  your  fellow-citizens,  you  shall  be  heard 
with  respect  when  you  recount  your  high  deeds. 
You  then  shall  say  with  pride :  I  also  was  one  of 
that  great  army  which  entered  twice  within  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  which  took  Rome,  and  Berlin,  and 
Madrid,  and  Moscow— and  which  delivered  Paris 
from  the  stain  printed  on  it  by  domestic  treason,and 
the  occupation  of  strangers." 

It  was  between  Mure  and  Vizele  that  Cambronne, 
who  commanded  his  advanced  guard  of  forty  grena- 
diers,  met  suddenry  a  battalion  sent  forwards  from 
Grenoble  to  arrest  the  march.  The  colonel  refused 
to  parley  with  Cambronne ;  either  party  halted  until 
Napoleon  himself  came  up.  He  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment.  He  dismounted,  and  advanced  alone ; 
eome  paces  behind  him  came  a  hundred  of  his  guard, 

*  Ttw  allotkm  H  to  Marmorn'«  conduöt  «t  Eecom«,  and  Aufereaa'« 
ba§ty  abandonment  of  htm  wben  tbe  Aiütri»Of  approacbtd  it  io 
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"With  their  arms  reversed.  Therie  was  perfect  silence 

on  all  sides  until  he  was  withih  a  few  yards  of  the 

inen»    He  then  halted«  threw  open  his  surtout  so  as 

to  show  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  ex- 

claimed«  "  If  there  be  among  you  a  soldier  who 

desires  to  kill  his  general— his  empefor^let  him  do 

I  it  now*    Here  I  am."— The  old  ciy  of  Vive  Vempe* 

reur  burst  instantaneously  from  erery  lip.    Napo* 

1  leon  threw  hirnself  among  them*  and  taking  a  t  eteran 

1  private,  covered  with  cheveftms  and  medals,  by  the 

t  Whiskey  said«  "Speak  honestly,  old  Moustache, 

i  conldst  thou  have  had  the  heart  to  kill  thy  emperor  V 

1  The  man  dropped  his  ramrod  into  his  piece  to  Show 

I  that  it  was  üncharged»  and  answered,  "  Judge  if  I 

I  could  have  done  thee  much  härm— all  the  rest  are 

the  same."    Napoleon  gave  the  word,  and  the  old 

!  adherents  and  the  new  tnarched  together  on  Gre* 

I  noble« 

i  Some  Space  ere  they  reacbed  that  town«  colonel 

I  Labedoyere*  an  officer  of  noble  family,  and  who  had 

I  been  promoted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  appeared  on  the 

i  >oad  before  them,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  the 

I  seventh  of  the  line«    These  men«  and  the  etnperor's 

I  little  column*  on  Coming  within  view  of  each  other, 

!  rushed  simultaneously  from  the  ranks  and  embrtrced 

i  with  mutual  shouts  of  Uve  Napoleon  t    Ldve  tk* 

Gvard!    Lhe  the  Seoenthl    Labedoyere  produced 

an  eagle,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  about  his 

person,  and  broke  open  a  drum  which  was  found  to 

be  filled  with  tricolour  cockades  ;  these  ancient  en* 

signs  were  received  with   redoubled  enthnsiasm« 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  an  officer  of  superior 

fank  Toluntarily  espousing  the  side  of  the  invader« 

The  impulse  thus  afforded  was  decisive  l  in  spite  of 

all  the  efforts  of  general  Marchand,  commandant  of 

Grenoble,  the  whole  of  that  garrison,  when  he  ap- 

proached  the  walls,  exclaimed,  Vivt  Tempereur! 

Their  conduct«  ho  weveft  exhibited  a  Singular  specta« 
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de.    Thoügh  thus  welcoming  Napoleon  with  their 
voices,  they  would  not  so  fax  disobey  the  g-overnor 
na  to  throw  openthe  gates.    On  the  other  hand,  no 
argument  could  prevaü  on  them  to  fire  on  the  ad- 
vancing  party.    In  the  teeth  of  all  the  batteries, 
Buonaparte  calmly  planted  a  howitzer  or  two  and 
blew  the  gates  open ;  and  then,  as  if  the  spell  of 
discipline  was  at  once  dissolved,thegamson  broke 
from  their  lines,  and  Napoleon  in  an  instant  found 
himself  dragged  from  his  horse,  and  borne  aloft  on 
these  men'B  Shoulders  towards  the  principal  inn  of 
the  place,  amid  the  clamours  of  enthusiastie  and 
delirious  joy.    Marchand  remained  faithful  to  his 
oath;   and  was  dismissed  without  injury.      Next 
morning  the  authorities  of  Grenoble  waited  on  Na- 
poleon, and  tendered  their  homage.    He  reviewed 
his  troops,  now  about  7000  in  numbers ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  March,  recommenced  his  march  on  Lyons. 

On  the  lOth  Buonaparte  came  within  sight  of 
Lyons,  and  was  informed  that  Monsieur  and  marshal 
Macdonald  had  arrived  to  take  the  command,  barri- 
caded  the  bridge  of  Guillotierre,  and  posted  them- 
selves  at  the  head  of  a  large  fbrce  to  dispute  the 
entranee  of  the  town.    Nothing  daunted  with  this 
intettigence,  the  column  moved  on,  and  at  the  bridge 
of  Lyons,  as  at  the  gates  of  Grenoble,  all  Opposition 
vanished  when  his  person  was  recognised  by  the 
soldiery.    The  prince  and  Macdonald  were  forced 
to  retire,  and  Napoleon  entered  the  second  city  of 
France  in  triumph.    A  guard  of  mounted  gentlemen 
had  been  formed  among  the  Citizens  to  attend  on  the 
person  of  Monsieur.    These  were  among  the  fore* 
most  to  offer  their  Services  to  the  emperor,  after  he 
reached  his  hotel.    Surrounded  by  his  own  soldiery, 
and  by  a  manufacturingpopulation,  whom  the  com*  . 
paratively  free  admission  of  English  goods  after 
the  peace  of  Paris  had  filled  with  fear  and  discon- 
tent,  and  who  now  welcomed  the  great  enemy  of 
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England  vrith  rapturous  acclamations,  Napoleon 
cotild  aftord  to  reject  the  assistance  of  these  faith* 
less  cavaliers.  He  dismissed  them  withcontemptt 
but  findmg  that  one  of  their  number  had  followed 
Monsieur  üntil  his  person  was  out  of  all  danger,  im* 
mediately  Bent  to  that  individual  the  cross  of  the 
legion  of  honour» 

This  revolution  had  been  proceeding  during  more 
than  a  week»  ere  the  gajtettes  of  Paris  ventüred  to 
make  any  allusion  to  its  cfristence«    There  then  ap* 

g;ared  a  royal  ordonnance,  proclaiming  Napoleon 
uonaperte  an  outlafo)  and  convoking  on  the  instant 
the  two  Chambers«  Next  dfty  the  Moniteur  ao- 
nounced  that,  surrounded  and  followed  on  all  hands 
by  faithful  garrisons  and  a  loyal  population,  this 
outlaw  was  already  stripped  of  most  of  his  fol- 
lowers,  wandering  in  despair  among  the  hills,  and 
certain  to  be  a  prisoner  within  two  or  three  days  at 
the  utmost.  The  Moniteur,  hpwever,  was  no  very 
decisive  authority  in  18 15*  any  more  than  in  1814  j  and 
the  public  mind  continued  füll  of  uncertainty,  as  to 
the  motives  and  every  circumstance  of  this  unpa* 
ralleled  adventure.  Monsieur,  meanwhile,  had  de«  4 
parted»  we  have  seen  with  what  success,  to  Lyons ; 
the  duke  of  Angouleme  was  already  at  Marseilles, 
organteing  the  loyal  Provengals»  and  preparing  to 
throw  himself  on  Grenoble  and  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  Buonaparte ;  and  Louis  continued  to  receive  ad* 
dresses  füll  of  loyalty  and  devotion  from  the  public 
bodies  of  Paris,  from  towns*  and  departments,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  marshals,  generals,  and  regi* 
ments  who  happened  to  be  near  the  capital« 

This  while,  however,  the  partisans  of  Napoleon 
in  Paris  were  far  more  active  than  the  royalists« 
They  gave  out  every  where  that,  as  the  proclamation 
from  the  gulf  of  Juan  had  stated,  Buonaparte  was 
come  back  thoroughly  cured  of  that  ambition  which 
had  armed  Europe  against  his  throne ;  that  he  con- 
sidered  his  act  of  abdication  void,  because  the  Botu> 
Vol.  IL— Z 
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bons  had  nqt  accepted  the  crpwn  on  the  terrris  on 
which  it  was  offered,  and  had  used  their  autnority 
in  a  spirit,  and  for  purposes,  at  variänce  with  the 
feelings  and  the  interests  öf  the  French  pebplej 
that  he  was  come  to  be  no  longer  the  dictatör  of  a 
military  despotism,  but  the  fifst  Citizen  of  a  nation 
which  he  had  resolved  to  make  the  freest  of  the 
free :  that  the  royal  government  wished  to  extin  • 

guish  by  degrees  all  memory  of  the  revolution*-4hat 
e  was  returning  to  consecrate  once  more  the  prin» 
ciples  of  liberty  and  equality,  ever  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  old  nobility  of  France,  and  to  secure  the 
proprietors  of  forfeitea  fcstates  against  all  the  ma* 
chinations  of  that  dominant  faction :  in  a  Word,  that 
he  was  fully  sensible  to  the  eitent  of  his  past  errors* 
both  of  domestic  administration  and  of  military  am- 
bition,  and  desirous  of  nothing  büt  the  opportunity 
of  devoting,  to  the  true  welfare  of  peaceful  France* 
those  unrivalled  talents  and  energies  which  he  had 
been  rash  enough  to  abuse  in  former  days.  With 
these  suggestions  they  mingled  Statements  perhaps 
still  more  audacions.  According  to  them,  Napoleon 
#had  landed  with  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  Aus- 
trian  court,  and  would  be  instantly  rejoined  by  the 
empress  and  his  son.  The  czar  also  was  friendly : 
even  England  had  been  sounded  ere  the  adveriture 
began*  and  showed  no  disposition  to  hazard  another 
war  for  the  sake  of  the  Bourbons.  The  king  ~o( 
Prnssia,  indeed,  remained  hostile— but  France  was 
not  sunk  so  low  as  to  dread  that  State  singlc-handed. 
It  was  no  secret,  ere  this  time,  that  some  disptites  of 
considerable  importance  had  Sprung  up  among  the 
great  powers  whose  representatives  were  assembled 
at  Vienna;  and  such  was  the  rash  creduMty  of  the 
Parisians,  that  the  most  extravagant  exaggerations 
and  invcntions  which  issued  from  the  saloon  of  the 
jhitchess  de  St.  Leu  (unddr  which  name  Hortense 
Beauharnois,  wife  of  Louis  Buonaparte,  had  continued 
to  reside  in  Paris)»  and  from  other  circles  of  the 
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same  character,  found,  to  a  certain  extent,  credence 
There  was  one  tale  which  rung  louder  and  louder 
from  the  tongue  of  every  Buonapartist,  and  which 
royalist  and  republican  found,  day  after  day,  new 
reason  to  believe ;  namely,  that  the  army  were,  high 
and  low,  on  the  side  of  Napoleon;  that  every  de- 
tachment  sent  to  intercept  him,  would  but  swell  his 
force;  in  aword,  that — unless  the  people  were  to 
rise  en  masse — nothing  could  prevent  the  outlaw  from 
taking  possession  of  the  Tuilleries  ere  a  fortnight 
more  had  passed  over  the  head  of  Louis. 
_  It  was  at  Lyons,  where  Napoleon  remained  from 
the  lOth  to  the  13th,  that  he  formally  resumed  the 
functions  of  civil  government.  He  published  va- 
rious  decrees  at  this  place ;  one,  commanding  justice 
to  be  administered  every  where  in  his  harne  after 
the  15th;  another  abolisning  the  Chambers  of  the 
peers  and  the  deputies,  and  summoning  all  the  elec- 
toral  Colleges  to  meet  in  Paris  at  a  Champ-de-Mai^ 
there  to  witness  the  coronation  of  Maria  Louisa  and 
of  her  son,  and  settle  definitively  the  Constitution 
of  the  State ;  a  third,  ordering  into  banishment  all 
whose  names  had  not  been  erased  from  the  list  of 
emigrants  prior  to  the  abdication  of  Fontainebleau; 
a  fourth,  depriving  all  strangers  and  emigrants  of 
their  comnrissions  in  the  army ;  a  fifth,  abolishing 
the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  bestowing  all  its  reve- 
nues  on  the  legion  of  honour ;  and  a  sixth,  restoring 
to  their  authority  all  magistrates  who  had  been  de- 
prived  by  the  Bourbon  government.  THese  procla 
mations  could  not  be  prevented  from  reaching  Paris ; 
and  the  court,  abandoning  their  System  of  denying 
or  extenuating  the  extent  of  the  impending  danger, 
began  to  adopt  more  energetic  means  for  its  sup- 
pression. 
It  was  now  that  marshal  Ney  volunteered  his 

•  Napoleon  took  tbs  Wea  and  uarne  of  tbb  anembly  from  the  Mitory 
*t  Um  «uiy  GauU 
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•ervieefl  to  take  the  command  of  a  large  body  of 
troops,  whose  fidelity  was  considered  sure,  and  who 
wer«  about  to  be  seat  to  Lona-le-Saunier,  there  to 
intercept  and  arrest  the  invadej.  Well  aware  of 
thia  great  offieer9»  influence  in  the  army,  Louis  did 
not  hesitate  to  aqcept  his  profFered  assistance ;  and 
Ney,  ou  kissing  his  band  at  parting,  swore  that  in 
the  course  of  a  week  he  would  bring  Buonaparte  to 
bis  majesty's  feet  in  a  cage,  like  a  wild  beast. 

On  reaching   Lons-le-Saunier,  Ney  received  a 
letter  from  Napoleon,  snmmoning  him  to  join  his 
Standard  as  "the  bravest  of  the  brave."    In  how 
far  he  guided  or  followed  the  sentiments  of  his  sol- 
diery  we  know  not»  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  he 
and  they  put  themselves  in  motion  forthwithr  and 
joined  the  march  of  Buonaparte  on  the  17th  at  Aux- 
erre.    Ney,  in  the  sequel,  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
that  he  had  chosen  the  part  of  Napoleon  long  ere 
he  pledged  his  oath  to  Louis ;  adding  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  marshals  were,  like  himself,  original 
members  of  the  Elbese  conspiracy.    Of  the  latter 
of  these  assertions  no  other  proof  has  hitherto  been 
produced;  and  the  former  eontinues  to  be  generally 
as  well  as  mercifully  discredited. 

In  and  about  the  capital  there  still  remained  troops 
far  more  than  sufficient  in  numbers  to  overwheim 
the  advancing  column,  and  drag  its  chief  to  the  feet 
of  Louis.  He  intrusted  the  command  of  these  bat« 
talions  to  one  whose.  personal  honour  was  as  clear 
as  his  military  reputation  was  splendid — marshal 
Macdonald ;  and  this  gentleman  proceeded  to  take 

Eost  at  Melun,  in  good  kope,  notwithstanding  all  that 
appened,  of  being  duly  supported  in  the  dischargo 
of  his  commission. 

On  the  19th,  Napoleon  slept  once  more  in  the 
chateau  of  Fontainebleau ;  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  he  advanced  through  the  forest  in  fufl  know* 
ledge  of  Macdonald's  arrangements— and  he  ad- 
vanced alone.    It  was  about  noon  that  the  marshal1« 
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troops,  who  had  for  some  time  been  linder  arms  on 
an  eminence  beyond  the  wood,  listening,  apparentry 
with  delight,  to  the  loyal  strains  of  Vive  Henri  Quatre 
and  La  Belle  Gabrielle,  perceived  suddenly  a  Single 
open  carriage  Coming  at  füll  speed  töwards  them 
from  among  the  trees.  A  handful  of  Polish  hörne- 
rnen, with  their  lances  reversed,  followed  the  equip- 
age.  The  little  flat  cocked-hat— the  gray  surtout-r-» 
the  person  of  Napoleon  was  recognised.  In  an 
instant  the  men  burst  from  their  ranks,  surrounded 

|  him  with  the  cnes  of  Vive  Pempereur,  and  trampled 

I  their  white  cockades  in  the  dust. 

I  Macdonald  eseaped  to  Paris ;  bat  his  master  had 

I  not  awaited  the  issoe  of  the  last  stand  at  Melun. 

|  Amid  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  loyal  burghers 

of  the  capital,  and  the  respectful  silence  of  those 

i  who  really  wished itg  the  success  of  his  rival,  Louis 

had  set  off  from  »<| Tuilleries  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  night.  '  Klacdonald  overtook  him,  and 
accompanied  him  to>the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  he  reached  in  safety.  TheTe  had  been  a  plan 
organized  by  generals  Lallemand  and  Lefevre  for 
seizing  the  roads  between  Paris  and  Belgium,  and 
intercepting  the  flight  of  the  king;  but  marshal 
Mortier  had  been  succeBsful  in  detecting  and  sup- 
pressing  this  movement. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  March,  Napoleon 
once  more  entered  Paris.  He  came  preeeded  and 
followed  by  the  soldiery,  on  whom  alone  he  had 
relied,  and  who,  by  whatever  sacrifices,  had  justified 
his  confidence.  The  streets  were  silent  as  the 
travel-worn  cavalcade  passed  along;  but  all  that 
loved  the  name  or  the  cause  of  Napoleon  were 
ready  to  receive  him  in  the  Tuilleries ;  and  he  was 
almost  stifled  by  the  pressure  of  those  enthusiastio 
adherents,  who,  the  moment  he  stopped,  mounted 
iiim  on  their  Shoulders,  and  carried  him  so  in 
triumph  up  the  great  staircase  of  the  palace.  He 
feundt  in  the  anartnients  whicli  the  king  had  just 
Z8 
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Yacated,  a  brüliant  assetnblage  of  those  tf ho  had  in 
former  timea  filled  the  most  prominent  places  in  Ins 
own  Councils  and  court :  among  the  rest  was  Fouche* 
This  personage  was  not  the  oniy  one  present  who 
had  recently  intrigued  with  the  Bourbons  agamst 
Buonaparte— with  as  miich  apparent  ardour,  and 
perhaps  with  about  as  much  honesty,  as  in  othei 
times  he  had  ever  brought  to  the  service  of  the 
emperor.  u  Genüemen,"  said  Napoleon,  as  he 
walked  round  the  circle,  •*  h  is  disinterested  people 
who  hare  brought  me  back  to  my  capital.  It  is  the 
subalterns  and  the  soldiers  that  have  done  it  all.  I 
owe  every  thing  to  the  people  and  the  anny." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

1%e  Hundted  Daft—Declaratien  of  the  Omgress  at  Pienna—JTep+. 
lern  prepares  for  War—Capitulation  of  the  Duke  fJlngonlem*— 
Insnrrection  of  La  Vendde — Mural  advaneee  frem  Naple* — b  de* 
feated,  and  latus  Re fuge  in  Franct—The  Ckamp-de-Max—Dis*atie- 
faetion  oftke  Qnutüutioneiiete. 

Tbc  reports  so  zealously  circulated  by  the  Buona- 
partists,  that  some  at  least  of  the  great  European 
powers  were  aware,  and  approved,  of  the  meditated 
debarkation  at  Cannes— and  the  hopes  thus  nou- 
rished  among  the  French  people,  that  the  new  re- 
rolution  woiüd  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world 
■—were  very  speedüy  at  an  end.  The  instant  that 
the  news  of  Napdleon's  daring  movement  reached 
Vienna,  the  congress  published  a  proclamation  in 
theee  words :  "  By  breaking  the  Convention  which 
established  him  in  Elba,  Buonaparto  destroys  the 
only  legal  title  on  which  his  existence  depended. 
By  appearing  again  in  France*  with  projects  of  con- 
fusion  and  disorder,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the 
protection  of  the  law,  and  raanifested  to  the  universa 
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that  there  ean  be  neither  peace  nor  fruce  with  him. 

The  powers  consequently  declare,  that  Napoleon 

Buonaparte  has  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of 

civil  and  social  relatkms,  and  that,  as  an  enemy  and 

disturber  of  the  tranquülity  of  the  world,  he  has  rea 

dered  nimself  liable  to  public  yengeance."    These 

sentiments  underwent  no  changa  in  consequence  of 

i  the  apparentiy  triumphant  course  of  Napoleon'»  ad- 

I  venture.    All  Europe  prepared  once  more  for  war. 

i  It  was  evident  that  the  nsurper  owed  every  thing  to 

I  the  French  soldiery— that  body  to  which  the  treaty 

I  of  Paris  had  at  once  restored  150,000  veterans,  idle, 

I  and  indisposed  for  ordinary  labour— and  that  until 

this  ferocioüs  military  were  effectually  humbled, 

there  could  be  no  peace  for  the  world. 

,  A  formal  treaty  was  forthwith  entered  wto,  by 

which  the  four  gTeat  power«  bound  themselves  to 

maintain  each  of  them  at  least  150,000  troops  in 

arms,  until  Buonaparte  should  either  be  dethroned, 

x>r  reduced  so  low.  as  no  longer  to  endanger  the 

(  peace  of  Europe.    The  other  states  of  the  continent 

I  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  alliance,  furnUhing 

»  contingents  adequate  to  theirrespective  resources. 

1  The  kwg  of  France  was  to  be  requested  to  sign  the 

treaty  also ;  but  with  reference  to  this  article  an  ex- 

l  planatory  note  was  affixed,  by  the  representatires  of 

i  the  prince  regent  of  England,  denying,  on  the  part 

I  of  his  royal  highness,  any  wish  to  iorce  a  particular 

i  government  on  the  people  of  France :  and  it  was 

also  stipnlated,  that  in  case  Britain  should  not  furnish 

,  all  the  men  agreed  on,  ehe  should  compensate  by 

paying  at  the  rate  of  30/.  per  annum  for  every 

cavalry  soldier,  and  20/.  per  annum  for  every  foot 

!  soldier  under  the  füll  number.    Such  was  the  treaty 

of  Vienna;  but  the  zeal  of  the  contracting  parties 

ere  long  went  far  beyond  the  preparations  mdicated 

in  its  terms ;  and,  in  effect,  Napoleon  was  hardly  re- 

seated  on  his  throne  ere  he  learned  that  he  musi  in 

all  likelihood  maintain  it  against  300,000  Auatrians, 
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295,000  Rossians,  236,000  Prossians,  an  army  of 
150,000  men  funüshed  by  the  minor  states  of  6er- 
many,  50,000  contributed  by  tbe  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  60,000  Engtish,  comraanded  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington;  in  all,  one  million  eleven 
thousand  soldiers. 

His  preparations  to  meet  this  gigantic  confederacy 
began  from  the  moment  when  be  re-established  him- 
self  in  the  Tuilleries.  Carnot  became  once  more 
minister  of  war;  and  what  Napoleon  and  he,  when 
labouring  together  in  the  re-organization  of  an  army, 
couldeffect,  had  been  abundantly  manifested  at  the 
commencement  of  the  consulate.  The  army  can- 
toned  in  France,  when  Buonaparte  landed  at  Cannes, 
numbered  175,000;  the  cavabry  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced :  and  the  disasters  of  1813, 1813,  and  1814 
were  visible  in  the  miserable  deficiency  of  military 
Stores  and  arms,  especially  of  artülery,  By  friere« 
dible  exertions,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  in- 
numerable  cares  and  anxieties  of  all  kinds,  and 
although  the  temper  of  the  nation  prevented  him 
from  having  recourse  to  the  old  method  of  conserip- 
tion — the  emperor,  ere  May  was  over,  had  375,000 
men  in  arms,  including  an  imperial  guard  of  40,000 
chosen  veterans,  in  the  most  splendid  State  of  equip- 
ment  and  diseipline,  a  large  and  brilliant  force  of 
cavalry,  and  a  train  of  artillery  of  proportional  ex- 
tent  and  excellence. 

Napoleon,  however,  made  snndry  attempts  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  allies— nor  wanted  there 
•tatesmen,  even  in  England,  to  lend  their  best  Sup- 
port to  his  reclamations.  He  urged  three  argu- 
ments  in  defeuce  of  his  breach  of  the  Convention  by 
which  he  had  become  sovereign  of  Elba :  Ist,  the 
detention  of  his  wife  and  son  by  the  court  of  Austria 
—an  affair  with  which  the  king  whose  dominions 
he  had  invaded  could  have  had  nothmg  to  do :  9d, 
.  the  nonpayment  of  his  pension — a  grievance  which 
,  might  have  furnished  a  legitimate  ground  of  com 
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laining  to  the  power«  tkat  guaranteed  its  punctual 

iischarge,  and  which,  if  so  complained  of  at  the 

congress  of  Vienna,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 

would  have  been  redressed :  and  3dly,  the  yoice  of 

the  French  nation,  which  he,  according  to  his  own 

etatement,  had  out  heard  and  obeyed.    But  the  State 

oi  public  feeling  in  France  could  not  be  effectually 

misrepresented  now:  and  the  answer  that  met  him 

from  every  quarter  was  one  and  the  same— namely, 

that  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Louis  in  conse- 

quence  of  the  treason  of  the  army,  and  the  intrigues 

I  of  a  faetion,  in  direct  Opposition  to  the  wishes  of 

I  almost  all  the  npper  classes  of  society  throughout 

i  France,  and,  as  regarded  the  mass  of  the  nation, 

I  amid  profound  indifference. 

i  Meanwhile,  the  royalists  at  home  had  failed  in  all 

I  their  endeavours  to  prevent  his  authority  from  beihg 

I  recognised  all  over  France.    Theduked'Angouleme 

I  was  soon  snrroonded  by  the  superior  numbers  of 

}  general  Gilly,  and  capitulated— on  condition  of  being 

I  permitted  to  disband  ,his  followers,  and  embark  at 

|  Cette  for  Spain—a  Convention  which  Napoleon  did 

\  not  hesitate  to  ratify.    The  dutehess  of  Angouleme» 

I  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  displayed  at  Bourdeaux 

I  auch  heroism,  aa  drew  from  Nappleon  himself  the 

I  «arcastic  eulogy,  u  She  is  the  only  man  of  her  race  ;w 

i  but  in  spite  of  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  all  her 

efforts  were  vain.    The  garrison  was  strong ;  they 

had  caught  the  general  flame ;  and  the  princess  was 

at  length  compelled  to  take  refüge  in  an  £nglish  fri- 

gate.    The  dnke  of  Berri  repaired,  on  the  first  alarm, 

to  La  Vendee :  but  the  regulär  troops  in  that  faith- 

ful  province  were,  tfaanks  to  the  previous  care  of 

king  Louises  war  minister,  so  numerous  and  so  well 

posted,  that  this  effort  failed  also,  and  the  dnke 

escaped  to  England.    Ere  March  had  ended,  the  tri*» 

eolour  flag  was  displayed  on  every  tower  in  France. 

Having  diseovered  that  there  was  no  chance — if 

iadeed  he  had  ever  contemplated  one— of  per*  uadinf 
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the  emperor  of  Austria  to  restore  fais  wife  and  son 
to  him,  Napoleon,  ere  he  had  been  many  days  at 
the  Tuilleries,  set  on  foot  a  scheine  for  carrying 
them  off  from  Vienna,  by  a  mixture  of  stratagem 
and  force.  There  were  French  people  in  the  suite 
of  Maria  Louisa  who  easily  embarked  in  this  plot, 
and  forged  passports,  relays  of  horses,  and  all  other 
appliances  had  been  so  well  provided,  that  but  fora 
Single  individual,  who  betrayed  the  design,  £here 
.  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  probability  of  its 
success.'  On  discovering  this  affair,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  dismissed  the  French  attendants  of  his 
daughter^and  caused  her  to  discontiüue  the  use  of 
the  arms  and  liveries  of  Napoleon,  which  she  had 
hitherto  retained — nay,  even  the  imperial  title  itself, 
resuming  those  of  her  own  family,  and  original  rank 
as  archdutchess.  This  procedure  could  not  be  con- 
cealed  at  Paris,  and  completed  the  conviction  of  all 
men,  that  there  was  no  hope  whatever  of  avoiding 
another  European  war;  and  almost  at  the  same 
time  a  rash  expedition  of  Myrat,  which,  if  success- 
ful,  might  have  materially  influenced  the  conduct  of 
Austria,  reached  its  end. 

Napoleon,  when  at  St.  Helena,  always  persisted 
in  denying  any  participation  in  this  design  of  his 
brother-in-law ;  but,  however  this  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  much  intercourse  subsisted,  during 
his  stay  at  Elba,  between  the  queen  of  Naples  and 
the  female  branches  of  the  family  at  Porto  Ferraio: 
nor  can  any  one  doubt  either  that  Murat  had  re- 
ceived  sorae  prettv  distinot  intimation  of  Napoleon9« 
intended  descent  in  France— or  that  he  ventured  on 
his  movement  in  the  confidence  that  this  and  the 
emperor's  would  lend  to  each  other  much  moral 
support-— or  that,  if  Joachim  had  prospered,  Napo- 
leon would  have  considered  what  he  did  as  the  best 
Service  that  could  have  been  rendered  to  himself 

Among  the  subjects  which,  prior  to  Buonaparte's 
feappöarauce,  occupied  the  congress  of  Vienna,  on« 
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6f  the  chief  was  the  "conduct  of  Murat  during  thd 
campaign  of  1814.  Talleyrand  charged  him  with 
having,  throughout,  beeil  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
the  allies ;  and  exhibited  a  series  of  intercepted 
letters,  ftom  him  tö  Napoleon*  in  proof  of  this  alle- 
gation.  The  düke  of  Wellington,  ön  the  other  hand# 
considered  these  documents  as  proving  no  more 
than  that  Murat  had  reluctantly  lifted  his  banner 
against  the  author  öf  his  fortünes.  Talleyrand  had 
always  hated  Murat>  and  despised  him  (the  fathe* 
öf  the  ktaff  of  Naples  had  originally  been  Steward)  in 
the  housenold  01  the  Perigords),  and  üersisted  in 
ürging  on  the  congresd  the  danger  of  suffering  a 
sovereign  of  Buonapärte's  fämily  and  creation  to  sit 
on  the  thronfr  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  king 
of  the  Sicilies.  The  affair  was  still  linder  discus* 
öion,  to  the  tnortal  annoyance  of  the  person  whose 
interests  were  at  stake,  When  Napoleon  landed  at 
Cannes.  Murat  resolved  to  rival  his  brother's 
daring;  and,  without  further  pause,  marched,  at  the 
head  of  50,000  men,  to  Rome,  from  Which  the  pope 
and  cardinals  fled  precipitately  at  his  approach» 
The  Neapolitans  then  adVanced  into  the  north  of 
Italy,  scattering  proclamations  by  which  Joachim 
invited  all  true  Italians  to  rally  round  him,  and  assist 
in  fhe  erection  of  their  country  into  one  free  and  in- 
dependent  State,  with  him  at  its  head.  The  Austrian 
Commander  in  Lombardy  forthwith  put  his  troops 
in  motion  to  meet  Murat.  The  rencontre  took  place 
at  Occhio-bello.  The  Neapolitans  ned  in  confüsion 
almost  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy;  and  Murat,  mv 
able  to  rally  them,  sought  personal  safety  in  a  fish* 
ing  vessel,  which  landed  him  near  Toulon,  about  the 
end  of  May.  Napoleon  was  in  vain  entreated  to  re» 
ceive  him  at  Paris.  He  refused,  asking,  with  bitter 
•com,  if  the  war  between  France  and  Naples,  which 
«ubsisted  in  1814,  had  ever  been  terminated  by 
treaty  ?  Murat  lingered  for  some  time  in  obscurity 
Bear  Toulon ;  and,  relanding  on  the  coast  of  Naples ' 
,after  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  had  been  re-esta- 
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blisned  on  that  throne,  in  the  vain  hope  of  exciting 
an  insurrection  and  recovefing  what  he  had  lost, 
was  Beile^  tried,  and  execüted.  This  vain,  but 
high-spirited,  man,  met  his  fate  with  heroic  forti- 
tude  3*  and  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  often  Said  that 
the  fortune  of  the  world  might  haVe  been  changed* 
had  there  been  a  Murat  to  head  the  Prench  cavairy 
at  Waterloo. 

The  result  of  this  rash  espedition  enabled  Austria 
to  concentrate  all  her  Italian  forces  also  for  the  me- 
ditated  reinvasion  of  France.    The  Spanish  army 
began  to  muster  towards  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  Hussians,  Swedes,  and  Danes  Were  already  ad* 
vancing  from  the  north  .*  the  main  armies  of  Aus- 
tria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Rhenish  princes.were  rapidly 
consolidating  themselves  along  the  Upper  Rhine« 
Blücher  was  once  more  in  command  of  the  Prus- 
aians,  in  the  Netherlands  $  and  Wellington*  com« 
manding  in  chief  the  British,  Hanoverians*  and 
Belgians,  had  also  established  his  head-'quarters  at 
Brüssels  by  the  end  of  May.    E2  veiy  hour  the  clouda 
were  thickening  apace,  and  it  becarae  evident,  that# 
if  Napoleon  remained  much  longer  in  Paris,  the  war 
would  barst  simultaneously  on  every  frontier  of  his 
empire. 

He  had  no  Intention  to  abide  at  home  the  onset 
of  his  enemies ;  but  the  Situation  of  civil  affairs  was 
such  as  to  embarrass  hira,  in  the  prospect  of  de* 
parture,  with  difflculties  which,  in  former  days,  were 
not  used  to  perplex  the  opening  of  his  campaigna. 

Hard  indeed  was  his  task  from  the  beginning — to 
conciliate  to  himself  heartily  the  political  faction 
who  detested»  and  had  assisted  in  overthrowing,  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons,  and  this  without  chill* 
mg  the  attachment  of  the  military,  who  despised 
these  coadjutors,  both  as  theorists  and  as  civilians, 
and  had  welcomed  Napoleon  only  as  the  certain 

*  A  life  of  Murat  will  form  part  of  an  early  volume  of  tbe  Family 
Übfaxy- 
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harbinger  of  war,  revenge,  and  plunder.    How  little 

his  soldiery  were  disposed  to  consider  him  as  owing 

any  thing  to  a  civil  revolution*  appeared  almost  front 

the  commencement  of  his  march  frora  Cannes.    It 

was  observed  that  his  haughty  bands  moved  on  in 

conteniptuous  silence  whenever  the  poptilace  cheered 

his  approach,  and  shputed  Viue  tempereur  on\y  when 

iliere  were  no  pequin*  voices  to  mingle  in  tne  cla- 

fnour«    Every  act  of  Napoleon  afte*  he  reached 

J^aris,  that  Was  meant  to  conciliate  the  common 

people  of  the  capital,  was  the  theme  of  angry  com- 

ment  among  these  raartial  circles.    Such  measures 

as  he  adopted  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the 

old  republican  party,  were  heard  of  with  equal  con« 

tempt.    The  paciflc  language  of  his  flrst  proclaraa- 

tions  was  considered  as  a  fair  stratagem— and  no 

more*    To  them  the  man  was  nothing  but  as  the 

type  of  the  system  :  they  desired  to  hear  of  hothing 

in  France  but  the  great  Caesar,  and  the  legions  to 

whora  he  owed  his  greatness,  and  who  bad  the  same 

xight  to  a  new  career  of  battles,  as  he  to  his  imperial 

cröwn*  at  once  the  priie  öf  past,  and  the  pledge  of 

future  victories. 

With  the  views  of  these  spirits.  eager  fot  blood 
and  plunder,  and  scornful  of  all  liberty  but  the 
license  of  the  camp,  Napoleon  was  engaged  in  the 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  principles  and  prejudice* 
of  men  who  had  assisted  in  rebuilding  his  throne 
only  because  they  put  faith  in  the  assertions  of  him 
seif  and  his  friends,  that  he  had  thoroughly  repented 
of  the  despotic  System  on  Which  he  Rad  formerly 
ruled  France — that  ten  raonths  of  exile  and  reflec- 
tion  had  convinced  him  how  much  bettef  it  was  to 
Je  the  flrst  Citizen  of  a  free  State«  than  the  undis* 
Juted  tyrant  of  half  the  world— in  a  word,  that  his 
Only  remaining  ambition  was  to  atone  for  the  vio- 
ence  of  his  first  reign  by  the  mildness  of  his  second. 

•B?  tbfe  omferapcooai  Dame  bis  «ridtery  dettgnttrt  tJI  Who  M 
rar  borno  unu*. 

Vol.  II.— Aa 
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Ab  a  fast  step  to  fasten  the  good-will  of  these  easy 
believers,  he,  immediately  on  arriving  in  Paris,  pro- 
claimed  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  he  soon  re- 
pented  of  this  concession.    In  spite  of  all  the  watch« 
fulness,  and  all  the  briberies  of  his  police,  he  could 
never  bend  to  his  own  Service  the  whole  of  this 
power.    The  pure  fepublicans — even  the  pure  roy- 
alists — continued  to  have  their  Organs ;    and  the 
dailyappeals  ofeither  to  the  reason  and  the  pas* 
sions  o(  a  people  so  long  stränge  to  the  exercise  of 
such  influence,  otherwise  than  in  subservience  to  the 
government  of  the  time,  whatever  that  might  be, 
produced  such  efiects,  that  almost  from  the  time  in 
which  he  bestowed  the  boon,  he  was  occupied  with 
devising  pretexts  for  its  recall.    He  ere  long  caused, 
perhaps,  more  resentment  by  some  efforts  to  thwart 
the  conduct  of  the  press,  than  would  have  resulted 
from  the  absolute  Prolongation  of  its  slavery.   Some 
even  of  the  decrees  of  Lyons  were  hard  to  be  recon- 
ciled  with  the  professions  of  one.who  disclaimed 
any  wish  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  right  of  the 
nation  to  frame  its  Constitution  for  itself.    But  in 
almost  everyact  of  his  government  afte^rhe  reached 
Paris,  he  fürnished  additional  evidence  how  imper- 
fectly  his  mind  had  divested  itself  of  the  ancient 
maxims.    Even  the  edict  emancipating  the  press 
from  all  control  was  an  assumption  on  his  part  of 
the  complete  power  of  legislation.    The  same  might 
be  said  of  another  decree,  abolishing  negro  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade,  which  he  published  shortly 
after ;  but  this  secönd  measure  exposed  him  to  other 
comments.    Who  could  seriously  believe  that  at 
that  moment  of  tumult,  ere  France  was  even  in  sem* 
blance  entirely  his,andwhile  all  Europe  was  openly 
arming  against  him,  he  had  leisure  for  the  affairs  of 
the  negroes  ?    This  display  of  philanthropy  was  set 
down  universally  for  a  stage-trick ;  and  men  quick« 
ened  their  eyes,  lest  such  unsubstaiitial  shows  in 
the  distant  horizon  might  be  designed  to  withdraw 
their  attention  from  the  foregrouna» 
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The  great  assemblage  of  Champ-de-Mai  had  been 
originally  announced  for  the  lOth  of  May;  and  its 
principal  business  as  the  formation  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution. The  meeting  did  not  take  place  so  early 
and  the  task  of  proposing  a  constitutional  scheme 
for  its  consideration,  proved  far  more  difficult  than 
the  emperor  had  contemplated.  He  had  the  assist- 
'  ance,  in  this  labour,  of  Carnot  and  Sieyes,  whose 
names  would  have  carried  great  weight  with.  the 
republican  party,  had  not  both  of  these  old  jacobins 
and  regicides  accepted,  on  entering  the  emperor's 
service,  high  rank  in  his  peerage — a  proceeding  in 
direct  violation  of  all  the  professions  of  their  lives. 
He  was  farthe'r  favoured  with  the  aid  of  his  brother 
Luden,  who,  in  spite  of  all  previoüs  misunder- 
standings,  returned  on  this  occasionto  Paris ;  infiu- 
enced,  probably,  by  the  same  egregious  vanity 
which  made  him  fancy  himself  a  poet,  and  hoping, 
under  existing  circumstances,  to  impress  Napoleon 
with  such  a  sense  of  his  value  as  might  secure  him 
henceforth  a  commanding  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  France.  The  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  Lucien 
also,  had  had  some  ezperience  ere  now  of  Napoleon 
in  the  character  of  a  constitution-maker.  He  was 
no  longer  so  powerful  as  he  had  been  when  they 
formerly  toiled  together  upon  such  a  task :  disputes 
arose ;  and  the  emperor,  to  cut  these  short,  and  give 
a  decisive  proof  of  his  regard  for  freedom  of  debate, 
soon  broke  up  the  discussion,  retired  from  the  Tuil- 
leries  to  the  small  palace  called  the  Elysee,  and 
there  drew  up  the  scheme  which  pleased  himself,  and 
which  was  forthwith  published  under  the  title  of 
w  Act  Additional  to  the  Constitutiohs  of  the  Empire." 

This  title  gave  great  onence,  because  it  seemed 
to  recognise  many  anterior  enactments,  wholly  irre- 
concilable  with  the  tenour  of  the  document  itself ; 
and  the  mode  of  its  Promulgation  furnished  even 
more  serious  ground  of  objection.  This  Constitu- 
tion was,  on  the  face  of  it,  not  a  compact  between 
the  piince  and  the  people*  but  the  record  of  boons 
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conceded  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  In  a  word, 
all  fchey  that  had  condemned  Louis  XVIII.  for  bis 
royal  ekarter,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
their  own  imperial  champion  of  freedom  was  be- 
ginning  bis  new  career  by  a  precisely  similar  dis- 
play  of  presumption. 

'nie  substance  of  the  "additional  act"  disap- 
pointed  all  those  who  hankered  after  the  formal 
exposition  of  first  principles:  bat  it  mast  be  al- 
lowed  that  its  provisions  seem  to  include  whatever 
is  needful  for  the  arrangement  of  a  free  repräsenta- 
tive Constitution ;  hereditarymonarchy;  an  heredi- 
tary  peerage ;  a  house  of  representatives,  chosen  by 
the  people,  at  least  once  within  every  five  years; 
yearly  taxes,  levied  only  by  the  whole  legislature; 
responsible  ministers ;  irremoveable  judges ;  and»  in 
all  criminal  cases  whatever,  the  trial  by  jury.  The 
act,  however,  was  published;  the  electoral  Colleges 
accepted  of  it,  as  they  had  done  of  all  its  prede- 
cessors ;  and  it  by  degrees  came  out  that  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  Champ-de-Mcd  was  to  be— not  even  die 
discussion  of  the  imperial  scheme,  but  only  to  fewear 
Submission  to  its  regulations,  and  witness  a.solenm 
distribution of  eagles  to  those  fanghty  hMjMt|rhn 
acknowledged  no  law  but  thirf  ojgiii*  svmlp^ 

This  promised  assemblage  was  ^celSTby  one 
of  the  rabble  of  Paris,  convoked  in  frönt  of  the 
Tuilleries  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  there  feasted  and 
harangued  by  Napoleon— a  condescension  which 
excited  lively  displeasure  among  his  soldiery«  He 
himself  looked  and  spoke  as  one  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  what  he  had  done  and  was  doing.  It  had  been 
his  desire  to  stimulate  among  these  people  some- 
thing  of  the  old  zeal  of  the  revolutionary  period,  in 
case  Paris  should  be  once  more  threatened  by  a 
foreign  enemy;  but  he  had  the  double  mortification 
to  find  that  the  army  considered  their  touch  as  con- 
tamination,  and  that  among  themselves  the  name 
of  Louis  was  almost  as  populär  as  his  own.  Even 
the  Damet  de»  Halles,  so  conspicuous  in  the  revolu- 
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tionary  tumults,  screamed  royalist  ditties  in  his  ear 
as  they  drank  his  wine ;  and  the  only  hearty  cheers 
were  those  of  the  day-labourers,  who  had  profited 
by  his  resumption  of  some  great  public  works 
suspended  by  the  king^s  government. 

The  Champ-de-Mai  itsel*  which,  despite  its  name, 
feil  on  the  Ist  of  June,  tumed  out  hardly  a  more 
successful  exhibition.  Napoleon,  his  brothers,  and 
the  great  civil  functionaries  appeared,  in  theatric 
dresses,  in  the  midst  of  an  enormous  amphitheatre, 
where  the  deputies,  sent  from  the  departments  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  emperor  and  tne  additional 
act,  were  almost  lost  in  the  military  among  whom 
the  eagles  were  to  be  distributed.  The  enthusiasm 
was  confined  to  these.  The  same  ominous  silence 
which  prevailed  at  the  coronation  of  1804  was  pre- 
served  among  the  people.  The  sun  shone  bright, 
and  the  roar  of  cannon  filled  every  pause  of  the  mar- 
tial  music.  It  was  a  brilliant  spectacle ;  but  Napo- 
leon retired  from  it  in  visible  dejection. 

Three  days  after,  the  two  houses  met ;  and  while 
that  of  the  peers,  composed  of  persons  who  all  owed 
their  rank,  and  most  of  them  much  besides,  to  Na- 
poleon, showed  every  disposition  to  regulate  their 
conduct  by  his  pleasure,  there  appeared  from  the 
beginning  a  marked  spirit  of  independence  in  a  con- 
siderable  proportion  of  the  representative  body. 
The  emperors  address  to  both  was  moderate  and 
manly.  He  requested  their  support  in  the  war 
which  circumstances  had  rendered  unavoidable,  and 
professed  his  desire  that  they  should  consider  the 
u  additional  act"  and  all  other  subjects  of  national 
interest,  and  suggest  whatever  alterations  might 
appear  to  them  improvements.  Some  debates,  by 
no  means  gratifying  to  Napoleon,  ensued ;  but  he 
had  no  leisure  for  witnessing  mucb  of  their  proceed- 
ings.  It  was  now  needful  that  he  should  appear 
once  more  in  his  own  element. 
AU 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

Jfmmeiem  Imede kh  JnMM  tk»  BeUian  Jfcfittfcr- Passe»  OeSewki 
ml  Chartern—  Defeata  Btueker  et  Ligw*--Bmttieof  Qu*tre*ee*-1* 
Kngtiekfall  back  en  Waterlee— Tu«  Battlc  of  Wazeh**-^ 
peUcn  retarne  te  Pmru, 

Napoleon  had  now,  among  ot$jer  preparaik»* 
strongly  fortified  Paris  and  all  the'  positions  in  ad- 
▼ance  of  it  on  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and  the  Aabe, 
and  among  the  passes  of  the  Vosgesian  häk* 
Lyons  also  had  been  guarded  by  Tery  fonnidable 
outwork*.  Massena,  at  Metz,' and  Suchet,  on  the 
Swiss  frontier,  commanded  dirkions  which  the  eo- 
peror  jadged  snfficient  to  restrain  Schwnrtsenbeig 
for  some  time  on  the  Tipper  Rhine :  shonld  he  drite 
them  in,  the  fortresse*  behind  could  hardly  faü  to 
detain  him  mach  longer.  Meanttme,  the  emperor 
himself  had  resolved  to  attack  the  most  alert  of  bis 
enenries,  the  Prussians  and  the  English,  beyond  the 
Sambre—-while  the  Austrians  were  thas  held  in 
check  on  the  Upper  Rhine»  and  ere  the  armies  of  the 
north  could  debouche  lipon  Manheim,  to  co-operaie 
by  their  right  with  Wellington  and  Blücher,  and  by 
their  left  with  .jjehwartzenberg.  Of  the  Belgiaj 
anny,  and  evenN*f  the  Belgian  people,  he  belierw 
himself  to  posaess  the  secret  good-will,  and  thatone 
victory  would  place  the  allies  in  a  hostile  covntrj. 
By  some  darmg-battle,  and  some  such  splendid  soc- 
cess,  he  yet  hoped  to  shatter  tue  confidence  of  the 
European  confederacy;  nor— even  had  he  enter- 
tained  little  hope  of  this  kind— was  the  situatk» 
of  affaurs  in  Paris  such  as  to  recommend  another 
protracted  defensive  warfare  within  France.  Tb0 
fatal  example  of  1814  was  too  near :  it  behooved  N* 
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Eeon  to  recommence  Operations  in  the  style  which. 
1  characterized  hie  happier  campaigns. 
He  left  Paris  on  the  erening  of  the  llth  of  June, 
exclaiming,  as  he  entered  his  carriage,  "I  go  to 
taeasure  myself  against  Wellington."    He  arrived 
at  Vervin«  on  the  l$th,  and  assembled  and  reviewed 
at  Beaumont,  on  the  14th,  the  whole  of  the  army 
which  had  been  prepared  to  act  immediately  under 
his  own  ordere.    They  had  been  carefully  selected, 
and  formed,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  force,  though 
far  from  the  most  numerous,  with  which  he  had  ever 
taken  the  field.    Buonaparte  saw  before  him  25,000 
of  his  imperial  guard,  25,000  cavalry  in  the  highest 
condition,  300  pieces  of  artülery  admirably  served, 
and  infantry  of  the  line,  almost  all  veterans,  suf- 
ficient  to  swell  his  muster  to  at  least  135,000  men. 
He  reminded  them  that  this  was  the  anniversary  of 
Marengo  and  of  Friedland,  and  asked,  "Are  they 
and  we  no  longer  the  same  men!    The  madmen!" 
he  continiied,  "  a  momcnt  of  prosperity  has  blinded 
them.     The  oppression   and   hamiliation  of  the 
French  people  is  beyond  their  power.    If  they  enter 
France,  they  will  there  find  their  tomb.    Soldiers! 
we  have  forced  marches,  battles,  and  dangers  before 
as%    For  everv  Frenchman  who  has  a  heart,  the 
moment  is  arrived  to  conquer  or  to  perish !"    Such 
was  his  oration:  and.never  was  army  more  tho- 
roughly  imbaed  with  the  spirit  of  its  chief. 

Blnchefs  army  numbered  at  this  time  about 
100,000  men,  and,  extending  along  the  line1  of  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meuse,  occupied  Charleroi,  Namur, 
Givet,  and  Liege«  They  communicated  on  their 
right  with  the  left  of  the  Angto-Belgian  army,  under 
Wellington,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Brüssels. 
This  army  was  not  composed,  like  Blucher's  or 
Napoleon'«,  of  troops  of  the  same  nation.  The 
duke  had  less  than  35,000  English ;  and  of  these  but 
few  were  veterans — the  flower  of  his  peninsular 
army  having  been  despatched  to  America,  to  con- 
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r  7  clode  3  war  intowhichthe  United  States  hadforeed 
4  /  » /  ^  England,  on  very  trivial  pretences,  during  the  sea- 
*'  Jf  t  l  son  of  her  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers,  in  1813. 
l  The  king's  German  legion,  8000  strong,  was,  how- 
ever,  equal  to  the  best  British  force  of  Bke  amount; 
and  there  were  5000  Brunswickers,  headed  \>y  their 
gallant  duke,  and  worthy  of  his  guidance.  The  Ha- 
noverians,  exclusive  of  the  legion,  numbeied  15,000; 
of  Nassau  troops,  Dutch  and  Belgian,  commanded 

Sr  the  prince  of  Orange,  son  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
etherlands,  there  might  be  17,000;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  Belgian  part  of  this  army  was,  not  withont 
reason,  suspected  on  all  sides.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington^ motley  host  amounted,  then,  in  all,  to 
76,000  men.  His  first  division  occupied  Enghien, 
Brain-le-Comte,  and  Nivelles,  comnaunicating  with 
the  Prussian  riffht  at  Charlerou  The  second  divi- 
sion (lord  Hill1!}  was  cantoned  in  Halle,  Oudenard, 
and  Gramont — where  was  most  of  the  cavalry.  The 
reserve  (Sir  Thomas  Picton's)  were  at  Brüssels  and 
GhenU  The  English  and  Prussian  commandeis 
had  thus  arranged  their  troops,  with  the  view  of 
being  able  to  support  each  other,  wherever  the 
French  might  hazard  their  assaulU  It  could  not  be 
doubted  that  Napoleon's  mark  was  Brüssels ;  ,bat 
by  which  of  the  three  great  routes,  of  Namur,  of 
Charleroi,  or  of  Mona,  he  designed  to  force  his  pas- 
sage,  could  not  be  ascertained  beforehancL  Fouche, 
indeed,  doubly  and  trebly  dy ed  in  treason,  had,  when 
accepting  office  under  Napoleon,  continued  to  main- 
tain  his  correspondenco  with  Louis  at  Ghent,  and 
promised  to  furnish  the  allies  with  the  outline  of 
the  emperor's  plan  of  the  campaign  ere  it  began. 
But  the  minister  of  police  took  care  that  this  docu* 
ment  should  not  arrive  until  the  campaign  was 
decided. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  French  drove  in 
all  the  outposts  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Sambre, 
tand  at  length  assaulßd  Charleroi ;  thus  revealiag 
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*he  purpose  of  the  emperor;  namely,  to  crush  Blü- 
cher ere  he  could  concentrate  all  his  own  strength, 
iar  lese  be  supported  by  the  advance  of  Wellington. 
Ziethen«  bowever,  heidout,  thongh  with  severe  loss, 
|        at  Charleroi  so  long,  that  the  alarm  spread  along  the 
whole  Prussian  line ;  and  then  feil  back  in  good 
Order  on  a  position  between  Ligny  and  Amand; 
where  Blücher  now  awaited  Napoleon's  attack,  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  of  his  army  except  the  division 
of  Bulow,  which  had  not  yet  come  up  from  Liege. 
1         The  scheme  of  beating  the  Prussian  divisions  in 
detail,  had  therefore  failed;  but  the  second  part 
of  the  plan,  namely,  thafrof  separating  them  wholly 
from  Wellington,  might  »tili  succeed.    And  with 
this  view,  while  Blücher  was  concentratinjr  his  force 
about  Ligny,  the  French  held  on  the  rnain  road  to 
|         Brasseis  from  Charleroi,  and  beating  in  some  Nassau 
!         troops  atFrasnes,  followed  them  as  far  as  Quatre- 
I         bras ;  and  finally  took  possession  of  that  farm- 
I         house,  so  called  because  it  is  there  that  the  roads 
i         from  Charleroi  to  Brüssels,  and  from  Nivelles  to 
i         Namur,  cross  each  other. 

I  The  English  general  at  Brüssels  remained  wholly 

I  Ignorant  of  Buonaparte's  advance  üntil  six  in  the 
|  evening  of  the  15th ;  and  even  then  the  intelligence 
|  was  so  indtstinct  and  uncertain  that  his  grace  the 
i  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  many  of  the  upper  officers 

j  of  the  army,  attended  a  ball  given  by  the  dutchess 
!  of  Richmond.    Araid  these  festivities  the  roar  of , 

I  distant  cannonade  at  length  reached  the  ear  of 

I  Wellington,  and  at  midnight  the  bügle  sounded  and 

I         -the  drumbeatin  Brüssels.*    In  less  than  anhour 
the  troops  of  Picton(who  himself  arrived  that  same 
I  night  from  England)  were  on  their  march  to  Quatre- 

I  braß.    At  dawn  on  the  16th,  the  prince  Of  Orange 

i  recovered  that  post  and  the  Nivelles  road,  thus  re- 

•  See  ChiUe  Harald,  Cmittom.v.  21,  Au:. 
'  u  TJiere  wii  a  tound  of  reveby  by  night, 

I  Aud  Belgium'i  capital  had  gäthered  then,  lccM 
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cstablishing  Blücher**  communication  with  Brat- 
sei«.  The  other  divisions  of  the  Anglo-Belgian 
army  were  all  moving  on  Quatre-bras.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  himself  was  there  very  eariy  in  the 
morning,  and  immediately  rode  across  the  coontry 
to  Bry,  where,  in  a  Conference  with  Blücher,  the 
subsequent  movements  of  the  alliesy  whatever  migkt 
be  the  events  of  this  day,  were  finally  determined. 

Napoleon,  on  coming  up  from  Charleroi,  aboat 
noon  on  the  16th,  hesitated  for  a  time  whether  Blo- 
cher at  Ligny,  or  Wellington  at  Quatre-bras,  ougfat 
to  form  the  main  object  of  his  attack.  The  Anglo- 
Belgian  army  was  not  yet  concentrated;  the  Prus- 
sian,  with  the  exception  of  one  division,  was ;  and 
he  at  length  resolved  to  give  his  own  personal  atten- 
tion to  Ahe  latter.  With  the  main  strength  of  his 
army,  therefore,  he  assaulted  Blücher  at  three  in  the 
afternoon;  and  about  the  same  time  Ney,  with 
45,000  men,  commenced  seriously  (for  there  had 
been  skirmishes  ever  since  daybreak)  the  subordt» 
nate  attack  on  the  position  of  Wellington. 

The  English  general  accepted  the  battle  heie 
under  many  disadvantages ;  his  troops  were  vasüy 
inferior  in  number,  and  all,  except  a  few  Belgians, 
that  were  now  on  the  field,  had  been  marching  since 
midnight.  The  enemy  were  comparatively  fresh; 
and  they  were  posted  among  growmg  com,  as  high 
as  the  tallest  man's  Shoulders,  which,  with  an  in- 
equality  of  ground,  enabled  them  to  draw  up  a 
strongbody  of  cuirassiers  close  to  the  English,  and 
yet  entirely  out  of  their  view.  The  79th  and  48d 
regiments  were  thus  taken  by  surprise,  and  the 
former  would  have  been  destroyed  but  for  the  Coming 
up  of  the  latter.  The  42d,  formed  into  a  Square, 
was  repeatedly  broken,  and  as  often  recovered, 
though  with  terrible  loss  of  life :  for  out  of  800  thaf 
went  into  the  action,  only  ninety-six  privates  and 
four  officers  returned  unhurt.  The  divisions  of 
Alten,  Halket,  Cooke,  Maitland,  and  Byng  succea* 
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eively  arrived ;  and  night  found  the  English  generai, 
j  after  a  severe  and  bloody  day,  in  possession  of 

j  Quatre-hras.    The  gallant  duke  of  Brunswick,  fight- 

I  mg  in  the  front  of  the  line,  feil  almost  in  the  begin- 

.'         ning  of  the  battle»    The  killed  and  wounded  on  th« 
i  aide  of  the  allies  were  5000,  and  the  French  loss 

I  could  not  häve  been  lese» 

,  Blücher  fought  as  stern  a  battle,  but  with  worse 

t         fortune.    With  80,000  men  he  had  to  sustain  the 
I  assault  of  90,000,  headed  by  Napoleon ;  and.the  vil- 

I  lages  of  Ämand  and  Ligny  were  many  times  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is  said, 
\  that  two  of  the  French  corps  hoisted  the  black  flag : 
it  is  certain  that  little  quarter  was  either  asked  or 
given*  The  hatred  of  the  French  and  Prussians 
was  inflamed  to  the  same  mortal  vehemence.  It  is 
said  that  the  loss  on  Blucher's  side  was  20,000  men, 
and  on  the  other  15,000-^numbers,  when  we  con- 
sider  the  amount  of  the  troops  engaged,  all  but  un- 
paralleled»  However,  the  non-arrival  of  Bulow,  and 
the  successive  charges  of  fresh  divisions  of  the 
enemy,  at  length  forced  Blücher  to  retire.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  the  brave  old  man  had  his  horse 
ghot  under  him,  in  heading  a  Charge  of  cavalry,  and 
was  ridden  over  undetected  by  both  his  own  men 
and  the  French.  He  now  retreated  on  the  river 
I>yle,  in  the  direction  of  Wavre ;  but  contrived  to 
mask  his  movements  so  skilfully,  that  Napoleon 
knew  not  until  noon  on  the  17th  what  way  he  had 
taken. 

The  bulletins  of  the  emperor  announced  two 
Victories  of  the  most  dazzling  description  as  the 
work  of  the  16th.  Blücher  would  be  heard  of  no 
nfore,  they  said ;  and  Wellington,  confounded  and 
amazed,  was  already  within  the  jaws  of  ruin. 

Napoleon,  having  ascertained  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussian,  now  committed  the  pursuit  of  him  to 
marshal  Grouchy,  and  a  corps  of  32,000  men— and 
turned  in  person  to  Quatre-bras,  in  the  hope  of 
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pouriag  his  main  foree»  a»  well  aa  Ney's*  on  Wel- 
lington, in  *  Situation  where  it  was  attogether  im« 
probable  he  should  receive  any  assistance  fron* 
Blücher«  But  no  sooner  was  wß  duke  aware  of 
Blucher's  march  on  Wavreythan  hef  in  adherence  to 
the  common  plan  of  the  campaign,  gare  Orders  for 
falliny  back  from  Quatre-bra».  He  had  ere  now 
been  heard  to-  say.  that  if  ever  it  were  his  business 
to  defend  Brüssels,  he  would  choose  to  gire  battle 
on  the  field  of  Wateriooy  in  advance  of  the  forest 
of  Soignies;  and  he  now  retiied  thdther— in  the 
confidence  of  being  joined  there  in  the  moraing, 
ere  the  decisive  cootest  should  begm,  by  Blücher* 
The  day  was  ramy,  the  road»  were  covered  deep 
with  mud,  and  the  English  soldiery  are  of  aß  otbers 
niosrt  discouraged  by  the  command  to  retreat« 
Their  spirits,  however,  rose  gallanfly,  when,  on 
restcbing  the  destined  field,  they  becacae  aware  of 
their  leader's  purpose;  and  having  taken  up  their 
ailotted  statkms,  they  bivouacked  wider  the  Storni 
in  the  jure  hope  of  battle« 

Ali  his  arrangements  having  been  eflfected  eariy 
in  the  evening  of  the  l7th,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
sent  to  Blücher,  informing  him  that  b6  had  thus  far 
effected  the  pian  agreed  on  at  Bryrand  would  expect 
two  divisions  of  Prussian»  to  support  him  on  the 
raorrow.  The  veteran  repfied  that  he  would  leave 
a  Single  corps  to  hold  Grouchy  at  bay  as  well  as 
they  coutd«  and  march  himself  wHh  the  rest  of  his 
army  upon  Waterloo.  The  cross  roads  between 
Warre  and  Mont  St.  Jean  were  in  a  horrid  condi- 
tion;  the  rain  feil  in  torrents,  and  Grouchy  had  32,000 
men  to  attack  Thielmanrs  Single. Vision,  leß  at 
Wavre.  Blüchers  march,  howerer,  began  \  and  if 
it  occupied  longer  time  than  had  been  anticipated, 
the  fault  was  none  of  his. 

The  position  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  be- 
fore  the  village  of  Mont  St«  Jean,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  advance  of  the  smail  town  of  Waterloo»  on 
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li  rising  grotmd,  having  a  gentle  and  regulär  declivity 

before  it— beyond  this  a  piain  of  about  a  mile  in 

•breadth— and  then  the  opposite  heights  of  La  Belle 

Alliance,  on  which  the  enemy  would  of  course  form 

their  line.    The  duke  had  now  with  him  about  75,000 

men  in  all ;  of  whom  about  30,000  were  English. 

He  formed  hi«  first  line  of  the  troops  on  which  he 

could  most  surely  rely— the  greater  part  of  the 

j         British  foot— the  men  of  Brunswick  and  Nassau, 

j         and  three  corps  öf  Hanoverians  and  Beidans.    Be- 

I         hind  this,  the  ground  sinks,  and  then  rises  again. 

>         The  second  line,  formed  in  rear  of  the  first,  was 

I         composed  of  the  troops  whose  spirit  and  discipline 

t        were  more  doubtful — or  who  had  suffered  most  in 

!■        the  action  of  Quatre-bras ;  and  behind  them  all,  lay 

I         the  horse.    The  position  crosses  the  two  higkways 

I         from  Nivelles  and  Charleioi  to  Brüssels,  nearly 

l         where  they  unite :  these  roads  gave  ^very  facility 

I         for  movements  from  front  to  rear  during  the  action ; 

I         and  two  oountry  roads,  rnnning  behind  and  parallel 

I         with  the  first  and  second  lines,  favoured  equally 

movements  from  wing  to  wing.    The   line  was 

f         formed  convex,  dropping  back  towards  the  forest  at 

|         ehher  extremity;  the  right  -to  Marke  Braine,  near 

i         Braine-la-Leude;   the  left  to  Ter-la-Haye.     The 

i         chateau  and  gardens  of  Hougomont,  and  the  farra- 

'         honse  and  enclosures  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  about 

1600  yards  apart  on  the  alope  of  the  declivity,  were 

strongly  oceupied,  and  formed  the  important  out- 

!         works  of  defence.    The  opening  of  the  country 

road  leading  directly  from  Wavre  to  Mont  St.  Jean 

through  the  wood  of  Ohain,  was  guarded  by  the 

British  left;  while  those  running  through  Souhain 

and  Frichemont,  farther  in  advance,  might  be  ex« 

pected  tobring  the  first  of  the  Prussians  on  the  right 

flank  of  the  French  during  their  expected  attack. 

The  field  was  open  and  fair :  and  in  case  the  ene- 
my should  force  the  duke  from  his  position,  the 
vülage  of  Mont  St.  Jean  behind,  still  farther  back 
i  Vol.  IL— B  b 
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the  town  of  Waterloo,  and  lastly  the  great  forest  of 
Soignies,  offered  successively  the  means  of  renew- 
ing  his  defence,  and  protecting  his  retreat.  The 
British  front  extendecl  in  all,  over  about  a  mile.  It 
was  Wellington^  business  to  hold  the  enemy  at  bay, 
until  the  Prussian  advance  should  enable  him  to 
Charge  them  with  superior  numbers :  it  was  Napo- 
leon^ to  beat  the  English  ere  Blücher  could  disea- 
gage  himself  from  Grouchy,  and  come  out  of  the 
woods  of  Ohain;  which  being  accomplished,  he 
doubted  not  to  have  easy  work  with  the  Prussianf 
amid  that  difficult  country.  He  had  in  the  fieW 
75,000  men;  all  French  veterans — each  of  whom 
was,  in  his  own  estimation,  worth  one  Englishman, 
and  two  Prussians,  Dutch,  or  Belgians.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Wellington^  men,  all  in  position  over 
night»  had  had,  notwithstanding  the  severe  weather, 
some  hours  to  repose  and  refresh  themselves: 
whereas  the  army  of  Napoleon  had  been  on  the 
march  all  through  the  hours  of  tempestuous  dark- 
ness,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  reached  not  the 
heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance  until  the  morning  of  the 
18th  was  considerably  advanced.  Napoleon  him- 
self, however,  had  fea^ed  nothing  so  much  as  that 
Wellington  would  continue  his  retreat  on  Brüssels 
and  Antwerp— thus  deferring  the  great  battle  until 
the  Russians  should  approach  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  when,  on  reaching  the  eminence  of  La 
Belle  Alliance,  he  beheld  the  army  drawn  up  on  the 
opposite  side,  his  joy  was  great.  "  At  last,  tnen," 
he  exclaimed,  "  at  last,  then,  I  fcave  these  English 
in  my  grasp." 

The  tempest  abated  in  the  moraing — but  the 
weather  all  day  long  was  gusty,  and  the  sky  low- 
ering.  It  was  about  noon  that  the  French  opened 
their  cannonade,  and  Jerome  Buonaparte,  under 
cover  of  its  fire,charged  impetuouslyon  Hougomont. 
The  Nassau  men  in  the  wood,  about  the  house,  were 
driven  before  the  French;  but  a  party  of  English 
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guards  maintained  themselves  in  the  chateau  and 
garden,  despite  the  desperate  impetuosity  of  many 
repeated  assaults.  Jerome,  masking  the  post  thus 
lesolutely  held,  pushed  on  his  cavalry  and  artillery 
against  Wellington'«  right  The  English  formed  in 
Squares,  and  defied  all  their  efforts.  For  some  time 
both  partiee  opposed  each  other  here,  without  either 

fiining  or  losing  a  foot  of  ground.  At  length,  the 
nglish  fire  forced  back  the  French — and  the  garri- 
son  of  Hougomont  were  relieved  and  strengthened. 
The  next  attempt  was  made  on  the  centre  of  the 
British  line,  by  a  gireat  force'of  cuirassiers  and  four 
columns  of  infantry.  The  horse,  Coming  boldly 
along  the  causeway  of  Genappe,  were  met  in  the 
path  by  the  English  heavy  cavalry,  where  the  road 
tas  been  cut  down  deep,  leavinghigh  banks  on  either 
side.  Their  meeting  was  stern :  they  fought  for 
some  time  at  sword's  length ;  at  last  the  cuirassiers 
gave  way,  and  iled  for  the  protection  of  their  artil- 
lery. The  English  followed  them  too  far,  got  amid 
the  French  infantry,  and  were  there  charged  by  fresh 
cavalry  and  driven  back  with  much  loss.  It  was 
here  that  Picton  died.  Meanwhile,  the  infantry  ojn 
this  movement  had  pushed  on  beyond  La  Haye 
Sainte,  and  dispersed  some  Belgian  regiments;  but 
being  then  charged  in  turn  in  front  by  Pack's  brigade 
of  foot,  and  in  flank  by  a  brigade  of  heavy  English 
horse,  were  totally  routed — losing",  besides  the  slain 
and  wounded,  2000  prisoners  and  two  eagles?.  The 
only  favourable  resiüt  of  this  second  grand  attempt 
was  the  occupation  of  the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which  had  been  gurrisoned  by  Hanoverians, 
And  scarcely  had  the  charge  of  Pack  proved  suc 
cessful,  ere  the  French  were  again  compelled  by 
Shells  and  cannon  to  evacuate  this  prize. 
.  The  third  assault  was  levelled  again  on  the  British 
right— where  the  infantry  awaited  it,  forming  in  a 
double  line  of  Squares,  placed  chequerwise,  and 
protected  in  front  by  a  battery  of  thirty  field  pieces. 
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The  French  cuirassien  charged  die  artillerymes 
and  drove  them  from  their  guns;  and  then  rode 
fiercely  on  the  Squares  behind.  These  remained 
steadfast  until  the  enemy  were  within  ten  yards  of 
them,  and  then  fired  with  deadly  eftect.  The  eavalrj 
gave  back — rallied  again,  and  renewed  their  Charge: 
this  they  did  several  times — and  always  with  thr 
like  resült.  Sometknes  they  even  rode  between  tto 
Squares  and  charged  those  of  the  seeond  line.  ii 
length,  protracted  exposure  to  such  croes  Are  com 
pleted  the  min  of  these  fearless  cavaliers.  The  fax 
greater  pert  of  this  magnificent  force  was  annüu- 
Uted  in  this  part  of  the  battle. 

When  the  relics  of  the  cuirassiers  withdrew,  the 
French  cannonade  opened  once  more  furioaaly  all 
along  the  line ;  and  the  English  were  commanded  to 
lie  flat  on  the  ground  for  some  space,  in  Order  to 
düninish  its  effects.  Lord  Wellington  had  by  this 
time  lost  10,000,  Buonaparte  at  least  15,000  mes> 
It  was  now  hatf-past  siz  o'clock.  The  heads  of 
Prossian  columns  began  to  be  discerned  among  the 
woods  to  the  right  of  the  French.  It  was  obvkrai 
that  unless  a  last  and  decisive  onset  should  drive 
Wellington  from  the  post  which  he  had  continned 
to  hold  during  near  seven  hours  of  immtermittinr 
battle,  bis  allies  would  come  fully  into  the  field,and 
give  him  a  rast  superiority  of  nnmbers  wherewüh 
to  close  the  work  of  the  day.  Napoleon  prepared, 
therefore,  for  his  final  struggle.  Hitherto  he  had 
kept  his  gnard,  the  flower  of  his  fine  anny  out  of 
the  frav.  He  now  formed  them  into  two  columns,— 
desired  them  to  Charge  boldly,  for  that  the  Prussians, 
whom  they  saw  in  the  wood,  were  flying  before 
Gronchy— and  they  doubted  not  that  the  emperot 
was  about  to  Charge  in  person  at  their  head.  He, 
however,  looked  on  as  they  put  themsehres  in  mo- 
tion,  and  committed  them  to  the  guidance  of  Ney, 
M  the  bravest  of  the  brave,"  whose.  consciousness  of 
recent  treason  must  have  prepared  him»  even  had 
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his  temper  been  less  gallant,  to  sct  all  lipon  the  cast ' 
Four  battalions  of  the  old  guard  only  remained  as  a 
reserve ;  and  were  formed  in  Squares  to  protect  the 
march  of  the  columns. 

The  English  front  by  this  time  presented  not  a 
convex  line,  but  a  concave,  either  wing  having 
gradually  advanced  a  little  in  consequence  of  the 
repeated  repulses  of  the  enemy.  They  were  now 
formed  in  an  unbroken  array,  four  deep,  and  poured  on 
the  approaching  columns  (each  man  firing  as  often 
as  he  could  reload),  a  shower  which  never  intermit- 
ted.  The  wings  kept  nwmng  on  all  the  while ;  and 
when  the  heads  of  the  French  columns  approached, 
they  were  exposed  to  such  a  storm  of  musketry  in 
front  and  on  either  flank,  that  they  in  vain  endea- 
voured  to  deploy  into  line  for  the  attack.  They 
stopped  to  mäke  this  attempt,  reeled,  lost  order,  and 
fled  at  last  in  one  mass  of  confusion. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  now  dismounted,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  line,  and  led  them,  no 
longer  held  to  defence,  against  the  four  battalions 
of  the  old  guard — the  only  unbroken  troops  re- 
maining— behind  whom  Ney  was  striving  to  rally 
his  fugitives. 

•  The  marshal,  at  Wellington^  approach,  took  post 
once  more  in  the  van,  sword  in  hand,  and  on  foot. 
But  nothing  could  withstand  the  impetuous  assault 
of  the  victorious  British.  The  old  guard  also  were 
shaken.  Napoleon  had  hitherto  maintained  his  usual 
serenity  of  aspect  on  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
He  watched  the  English  onset  with  his  spy-glass 
became  suddenly  pale  as  death,  exclaimed  **  They 
are  mingled  together — all  is  lost  for  the  present,w 
and  rode  off  the  field,  never  stopping  for  a  moment 
antil  he  reached  Charleroi. 

1  Hardiy  had  the  English  advanced  for  this  fatal 
Charge,  when  Blucher*s  columns,  emerging  from  the 
woods,  were  at  length  seen  forming  on  the  right  of . 
the  French,  and  preparing  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 
BbS 
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Their  cannonade  played  on  the  flank  of  the  ol& 
guard,  while  the  British  atUck  in  front  was  over- 
whelming  them.  The  fatal  cry  of  $auvt  gm  pcvt 
was  heard  every  where :  the  French  were  now  flying 
pell-mell  in  the  most  woful  confusion.  Blücher  and 
Wellington  met  at  length  at  the  farm-house  of  La 
Belle  Alliance ;  and  the  Prussian  eagerly  undertook 
to  continue  the  pursuit  during  the  night,  while  the 
English  general  nalted  to  refresh  his  weary  men. 

The  loss  of  Wellington^  army  on  this  great  day 
was  terrible:  100  officers  slain  (many  of  the  first 
distinction),  and  500  woufteM,  very  many  mortaHy ; 
and  of  rank  and  file  kiUed  and  wounded  15,000* 
The  duke  himself  had  been,  all  thröugh  the  day, 
wherever  the  danger  was  greatest;  and  he  alone, 
and  one  genüeman  beeide«,  of  all  a  very  numerous 
staff,  came  off  the  groond  unhurt. 

Of  the  75,000  men  whom  Napoleon  conducted  ta 
this  last  and  severest  of  his  fields,  what  with  the 
slain  and  the  wounded»  and  those  who,  losing  heart 
and  hope,  deserted  and  fled  separately  to  theit 
nomes,  not  more  than  30,000  were  ever  again  col- 
lected  in  arms.  The  Prussians  followed  hard  on 
the  miserable  fugitives,  and  in  every  hamlet  and 
▼ittage  for  many  miles  beyond  La  Belle  Alliance» 
cot  down  the  lingerers  without  mercy. 

Napoleon  at  length  halted  at  PhilippeviUe;  fron* 
which  point  he  designed  to  turn  towards  Grouchy, 
and  take  in  person  the  command  of  that  remaining 
dmsion,  leaving  Soult  to  reassemble  and  rally,  at 
Avesnes,  the  rebcs  of  Waterloo.  But  hearing  that 
Blücher  was  already  at  Charleroi  (which  was  true), 
and  that  Grouchy  had  been  overtaken  and  made  pn- 
soner  (which  was  false),  the  emperor  abandoned  his 
purpose,  and  continued  his  journey,  traveüing  post, 
to  Paris. 

On  the  19th  the  capital  had  been  greeted  with  the 
news  of  three  great  victories,  at  Charleroi,  at  Ligny 
and  at  Quatrebras — 100  cannon  fired  in  honour  of. 
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the  einperor's  suecesses— hi»  partisans  proclaimea 

that  the  glory  of  France  was  secured — and  dejection 

filled  the  hearts  of  the  royaliats.    On  the  moniia* 

of  the  21st,  it  transpired  that  Napoleoa  had  arrived 

i         the  night  before,  alone,  at  the  Elysee.    The  secret 

l         «ould  no  longer  be  kept.    A  great,  a  decisive  field 

had  been  fought;— and  the  French  anny  was  no 

I        more. 


i  . 

I 

i 

I  .    CHAPTEB  XLL 

\ 

|  Jtfspeton  opptul»  in  e«fe  to  the  Chamber»— J&b&icetto  for  the  eotonä 

i  ttme — U  seni  to  MdtmaUon—Jind  then  to  Rochefort— JCegotioteo  müh 

'  €JapL  Maitland—Emiarks  in  the  BeUerophon—Jlrrivee  at  Torbay— 

[  Ztoctfrioa  of  the  Englieh  Government— Interview  with  Lord  KeHJ^ 

4rc—Jfa»oleon  on  boArd  the  XortJmmberUnd—Saüo  for  8L  Helena. 

I  On  how  sandy  a  foundation  the  exile  of  Elba  had 

|  rebuilt  the  semblance  of  his  ancient  authority,  a  few 

i  hours  of  adversity  were  more  than  sufficient  to  show, 

I  He  was  still  Consulting  with  his  ministers  (evei* 

I  they  were  not  all  his  friends)  on  the  morning  of  the 

j  Ölst,  in  what  manner  he  ought  to  inform  the  cham- 

,  bers  of  his  great  misfortune,  and  what  assistance 

he  should  demand,  when  the  news  reached  the  Ely- 

\  *4t  that  both  the  assemblies  had  met  as  soon  as  the 

|  story  of  Waterloo  transpired,  and  passed  a  series  of 

I  resolutions ;  one  of  wtrich  declared  the  State  to  be 

in  danger, — and  another,  their  sittings  permanent  j 

in  other  words,  proclaimed  his  reign  to  be  at  an  end« 

If  any  thing  could  have  been  wanted  to  complete 

Napoleon's  conviction  that  the  army  had  elevated 

him  in  opoositon  to  the  nationr— it  must  have  been 

fbund  in  the  fact  that  the  fnnds  rose  rapidly  from  the 

moment  in  which  it  was  known  in  Paris  that  the» 

l  army  was  ruined.    They  went  on  to  teil  him  that 

the  Chambers  were  debating  on  the  raeaos  of  de« 
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fending  Paris.  "Ah,**  said  he— deeply  feelfng  in 
what  loss  all  had  been  lost  to  him— "  ah,  oould  they 
but  defend  them  like  my  old  guard  !" 

lf  Napoleon  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
brother  Lucien,  and  the  few  who  really  considered 
their  own  fortunes  as  irrevocably  bound  up  with 
his,  he  wonld  have  instanüy  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  6000  of  the  imperial  guard,  who  were  then  in  the 
capital,  and  dissolved  the  unfriendly  Senate  of  Paria, 
on  the  2  Ist  of  June,  as  unceremoniously  as  he  had 
that  of  St.  Cloud  on  the  19th  of  Brumaire.  Lucien 
said  ever  after,  that  M  the  smoke  of  Mont  St.  Jean 
had  turned  his  brain."  He  certairdy  £ave  what  re- 
mained  of  the  day  to  vacillation.  Late  in  the  evening 
he  held  a  Council,  to  which  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  of  both  Chambers  were  admitted«  In 
their  presence  Lafayette  signified  that  nothing 
oould  be  done  until  a  grtat  sacrifice  had  been  made. 
Maret  ans wered  with  fierceness ;  called  for  severe 
measures  against  the  royalists  and  the  disaffected: 
u  Had  such  been  resorted  to  earlier,"  cried  he,  "  one 
who  hears  me  would  not  be  smiling  at  the  mis for- 
tunes of  France,  and  Wellington  would  not  be 
marching  on  Paris."  This  strong  allusion  to  Fouche* 
suited  not  the  temper  of  the  moment.  Maret  was 
murmured  down ;  and  Carnot  himself  is  said  to  have 
shed  tears  when  he  perceived  that  the  abdication 
was  judged  necessary.  That  ancient  democrat  had 
indeed  just  consented  to  be  a  count ;  but  hc  enjoys 
apparently  the"  credit  of  having  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion  as  a  good  Frenchman.  He  saw,  say  even  the 
anti-Buonapartist  historians,  that  France  was  in* 
vaded,  and  the  same  feelings  which  made  him  offer 
his  own  sword  in  December,  1813,  urged  him  now  to 
oppose  any  measure  which  must  deprive  his  country 
of  the  military  talents  of  Napoleon.  The  emperor 
heard  all  in  silence — and  broke  up  the  meeting 
without  having  come  to  any  decision. 

Early  next  mornipg  the  Chambers  again  met,  and 
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the  necessity  of  the  emperor's  abdication  was  on 
the  point  of  being  put  to  the  vote — when  Fouch6 
appeared  and  saved  tbem  that  trouble  by  producing 
the  followingproclamation  "  To  the  French  people  :* 

Frenchmen!  Jn  commencing  xoarfbr  themainte- 
nance  of  the  national  indenendence,  I  relied  on  the 
union  of  aü  effbrh,  all  zvitls,  and  aü  auihorities.  1 
lad  reason  to  kope  for  eulce$$f  and  I  braved  aü  the 
declarations  ofthe  powere  againtt  me.  Circurnstances 
appear  to  be  changed.  I  ojfer  myulfae  a  tacrifice  to 
the  hatred  ofthe  enemiee  of  France.  May  they  prove 
äncere  in  iheir  declarationt,  and  to  have  atmed  orUy  at 
mel  My  political  Ufe  ü  ended;  and  I  proclaim  my 
son,  Napoleon  II.  emperor  of  the  French.  Unitefor 
the  public  eqfety,  if  you  would  remain  an  independent 
naUmur—Done  atthepalace  Elyrie,  Junethe  22a\  1815. 

Napoleon. 

The  debate  which  followed  the  production  of  this 
act  in  either  house,  but  especiaÜy  in  that  of  the 
peers,  was  violent.  In  the  latter,  Carnot,  having 
received  some  grossly  exaggerated  accounts  of  the 
force  and  success  of  Grouchy,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade  the  assembly  that  the  marshal  must  have  ere 
then  added  60,000  men  at  Laon  to  Soult  and  the 
relics  of  Waterloo,  and  so  fonned  an  army  capable, 
linder  fit  guidance,of  even  yet  effectually  retrieving 
the  affairs  of  France»  But  Ney  had  arrived  in  Paris 
the  same  morning,  and  this  speech  called  up  the 
man,  who,  if  any  Single  energies  could  have  done  so, 
would  have  saved  the  day  at  Waterloo.  "  Grouchy," 
said  he,  "  cannot  have  more  thanSO,  at  most  25,000 
men— -and  as  to  Soult— I  myself  commanded  the 
guard  in  the  last  assault — I  did  not  leave  the  field 
until  they  were  exterminated.  Be  assured  there  is 
but  one  course — negotiate  and  recall  the  Bourbons« 
In  their  retum  I  can  see  nothing  but  the  certainty 
of  being  shot  as  a  deserter.  I  shall  seek  all  I  have 
henceforth  to  hope  for  in  America.  Take  you  the 
only  course  that  remains  for  France." 
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Napoleon,  in  his  bnlletins,  did  notscräple  to  throw 
the  blame  of  his  discomfiture  on  the  misconduct  of 
his  chief  officers— particularly  of  Örouchy — and  even 
of  Ney  himself;  not  wanted  there  devoted  men, 
such  as  Labedoyere,  to  sustain  these  most  unfounded 
charges,  and  all  other  argumenta  any wise  favouring 
the  cause  of  the  emperor,  in  either  Chamber.  Bat 
the  truth  was  great  and  prevailed.  The  Senate,  no 
more  than  the  people,  could  be  deceived  now ;  and 
though  a  deputation  waited  on  him  at  the  Elysee 
and  in  most  respectful  terms  thanked  him  for  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
extort  any  direct  avowal  that,  in  acceptiug  his  abdi- 
cation,  they  considered  that  act  as  necessarily  ac- 
companied  with  the  immediate  proclamation  of  Na- 
poleon II.  The  emperor,  for  the  last  time  clothed 
in  the  imperial  garb,  and  surrounded  with  his  great 
officers  of  State,  received  the  deputation  with  calm- 
ness  and  dignity,  and  dismissed  them  with  courtesy. 
He  perceived  clearly  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
his  son. 

Thus  terminated  the  second  reign— the  kundred 
dam  of  Napoleon. 

By  this  time,  however,  Labedoyere's  violent  lan- 
guage  in  the  senate — his  repeated  protestations  that, 
unless  Napoleon  II.  were  recognised,  the  abdication 
of  his  father  was  null,  and  that  the  country  which 
could  hesitate  about  such  an  act  of  justice  was 
worthy  of  nothing  but  slavery — began  to  produce  a 
powerful  effect  among  the  regulär  soldieryin  Paris, 
The  senate  called  on  Napoleon  himself  to  signiry  to 
the  army  that  he  no  longer  claimed  any  authority 
over  them ;  and  he  complied,  though  not  without 
mingling  many  expressions  highly  offensive  to  those 
whose  mandate  he  obeyed.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment,  however,  consisting  of  Fouche\  Carnot,  and 
three  more,  was  forthwith  proclaimed ;'  and  when 
the  first  of  these  persona,  conceived  that  Napoleon's 
coutinued  presence  in  the  capital  might  produe«  dis* 
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turbances,  and  accordinely  requested  him  to  with- 
draw  to  Malmaison,  he  round  himself  obliged  to  do 
so.  This  was  on  the  24th ;.  and  no  sooner  was  he 
established  in  this  Villa,  than  it  became  obvious  to 
himself  that  he  was  in  fact  a  prisoner.  Fouche's 
police  surrounded  him  on  all  hands;  and  the  müi 
tary  duties  about  Malmaison  were  discharged  by  a 
party  of  the  national  guard,  attached  to  Louis  XVIIL, 
and  commanded  by  general  Beker,  an  officer  weil 
known  to  be  personally  hostile  to  the  fallen  sove- 
reign.  We  have  seen  how  the  Parisians  veered 
from  side  to  side  at  every  former  crisis  of  his  his- 
tory,  according  as  the  wind  of  fortune  happened  to 
blow.  To  finish  the  picture,  it  remains  to  be  told, 
that  ere  Napoleon  had  been  two  days  at  Malmaison, 
he  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  much  forgotten  in  the 
neighbouring  capital,  as  if  he  had  never  returned 
from  Elba. 

The  relies  of  Waterloo,  and  Grouchy's  division, 
having  at  length  been  gathered  together  under  Soult, 
at  Laon,  were  now  marching  towards  Paris,  and  fol- 
lowed  hard  behind  by  Wellington  and  Bhicher 
The  provisional  government  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed  lest  Napoleon  should,  by  some  desperate 
effort,  escape  from  Malmaison,  andonce  more  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  armed  force. 
He  himself,  indeed,  was  continually  sending  to  them, 
requestingpermission  to  take  the  field  as  general  for 
Napoleon  II. ;  and  one  of  the  government,  Carnot, 
was  heartily  desirous  that  this  prayer  should  be 
granted.  Under  such  circumstances,  Fouche,  who 
had,  throughout,  corresponded  with  and  plotted 
against  all  parties,  now  employed  every  art  to  per- 
suade  Napoleon  that  the  only  course,  whether  of 
safety  or  of  dignity,  that  remained  for  him  was  to 
fly  immediately  to  the  United  States  of  America ; 
and,  that  noihing  may  be  wanting  to  show  how  the 
great  and  the  littie  were  perpetually  intermingled  in 
the  fortunes  of  Buonaparte,  one  of  the  means  adopted 
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by  this  intrigner,  and  not  the  least  eflfectual,  was 
that  of  stimulating  the  personal  creditors  of  the 
fallen  emperor  and  his  faroily  to  repair  incessantry 
to  Malmaiaon,  and  torment  him  with  demands  of 
payment.  Meantime,  Fouche  sent  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  announcing  that  Napoleon  had  made 
np  his  mmd  to  repair  to  America,  and  requesting  a 
safe-conduct  for  him  across  the  Atlantic.  The  duke 
replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  grant  any  pass- 
ports  to  Napoleon  Buonäparte ;  and  the  only  conse- 
qaence  (as  Foach6  had  perhaps  anticipated)  was, 
that  the  English  admiralty  quickened  their  düigmce, 
and  stationed  no  less  than  thirty  croisers  along  the 
western  coasts  of  France,  for  the  putpose  of  inter- 
cepting  the  disturher  of  the  world  in  his  meditated 
night 

Fouche",  in  communicating  to  Napoleon  the  refnsal 
of  Wellington,  took  care  to  signify  his  fears  that  the 
English  government  mtght  adopt  such  measures  as 
these,  and  to  build  on  this  a  new  argument  for  the 
hastening  of  the  emperor's  departnre  from  the  neigb- 
bonrhood  of  Paris.  He  informed  him  that  two  fri- 
gates  and  some  sraaUer  Tessels  awaited  his  Orders 
at  Rochefort,  and  assured  him,  that  if  he  repaired 
ihither  on  the  instant,  he  would  still  be  in  time. 

Napoleon  hesitated  at  Malmaison,  as  he  had  done 
before  at  the  Kremlin— at  Dresden— and  at  Fon- 
taineblean.  The  cry  of  the  approachmg  soldiery 
of  Soult  was  already  in  his  ear,  hmting  him  to  be 
once  more  their  emperor.  On  the  other  band,  it  was 
now  too  obvious,  that  the  army  alone  retained  any 
reverence  for  him;  and,  lastly,  what  afler  all  could 
he  hope  to  effect  with  at  most  60,000  men  against 
the  victorious  hosts  of  Wellington  and  Blücher, 
backed  as  they  were  abont  to  be,  by  great  reinforce- 
ments  from  England  and  Prussia,  and  by  the  whole 
ermies  of  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
czarl — Napoleon  well  knew  that  ere  six  weeks 
more  elapsed,  800,000  foreigners  would  be  cantonerf 
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mithin  the  boundaries  of  France.    He  at  fength 
i  -yielded;  and  on  the  29th  of  Jone  left  Malmaison, 

'  accompanied  by  Savary,  Bertrand,  and  others  of  his 

l  attached  servants,  and  attended  by  a  considerable 

I  guard. 

}  Napoleon  reached  Rochefort  on  the  3d  of  July,  and 

|  tpok  up  his  residence  in  the  prefect's  house,  with 

\  the  view  of  embaf king  imtnediately :  but  he  forth- 

j  with  was  informed  that  a  British  line-of-battle  ship 

i  (the    Bellerophon,   captain   Maitland)    and   some 

i  smaller  vessets  of  war  were  off  the  roads,  and  given 

|  to  understand  that  the  Commanders  of  the  squadron 

|  at  his  own  disposal  showed  no  disposition  to  attempt 

\  the  passage  out  in  face  of  these  watchers.    A  Danish 

|  merchant  ship  was  then  hired,  and  the  emperor  oo- 

|  cupied  himself  with  various  devices  for  concealing 

his  person  in  the  hold  of  this  vessel.    But  the 
|  Danish  captain  convinced  him  ere  long  that  the 

I  British  searchers  would  not  be  likely  to  pass  him 

l  nndetected,  and  this  plan  too  was  abandoned.  Some 

I  young  French  midshipmen  then  gallantly  offered  to 

I  act  as  the  crew  of  a  small  Hat  coasting  vessel,  a 

\  chausse-marree,  and  attempt  the  escape  in  this  way 

|  under  cloud  of  night.    But  all  experienced  seamen 

I  concurred  in  representing  the  imminent  hazard  of 

exposinff  such  a  vessel  to  the  Atlantic*  as  well  as 
the  numberless  chances  of  its  also  being  detected 
I  by  the  Enriish  cruisers.    "Wherever  wood  can 

«Wim,99  said  Napoleon,  "  there  I  am  sure  to  find  this 
flag  of  England." 

Meanwhile,  time  passed  on, and itbecame  known 
that  the  French  army  had  once  more  retired  from 
before  the  walls  of  Paris,  under  a  Convention:  that 
Wellington  and  Blücher  were  about  to  enter  the 
city,  and  reseat  Louis  on  his  throne ;  that  the  royal- 
ists  were  every  where  assuming  the  decided  advan- 
tage — that  the  white  Hag  was  already  hoisted  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Rochelle— and  that  it  would 
be  so  at  Rochefort  itself  on  the  instant,  were  hi* 
Vot.  IL— C  e 
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penon  removed.  Under  such  circumstances,  to 
attempt  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  France  with 
the  view  of  rejoining  Soult,  now  marching  on  the 
Loire«  or  with  any  other  purpose,  must  needs  expose 
Napoleon  to  every  chance  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bourbons ;  and  at  length,  since  it  was  impossible 
to  sail  out  of  Rochefort  without  the  consent  of  the 
Emrlish,  it  was  resolved  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
their  Commander. 

On  the  lOth  of  July,  Savary  and  Count  Las  Cazes 
came  off  with  a^  flag  of  truce,  and  begun  their  con- 
versation  by  stating  that  the  emperor  had  been  pro- 
mised  a  safe-conduct  for  America,  and  asking  ifthe 
document  were  in  captain  Maitland's  hands  ?     No 
safe-conduct  of  any  kind  had  been  promised  or  con- 
templated  by  any  English  authority  whatever ;  and 
the  captain  could  only  answer  that,  as  far  as  con- 
cerned  himself,  his  Orders  were  to  make  every  effort 
to  prevent  Buonaparte  from  escaping,  and,  if  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person,  to  sail 
at  once  with  him  for  England.    Savary  and  Las 
Cazes  made  great  efforts  to  persuade  Maitland  that 
Napoleon's  removal  from  France  was  a  matter  of 
pure  voluntary  choice ;  but  this  the  British  officer 
considered  as  a  question  wherewith  he  had  nothing 
to  do.    The  utmost  the  Frenchmen  could  extract 
from  him  was  that  he,  as  a  private  individual,  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  Buonaparte,  if  he  sailed 
for  England  in  the  Bellerophon,  would  be  well 
treated  there. 

The  same  personages  returned  on  the  14th,  and 
another  conversation,  longer,  but  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, was  held  by  them  with  Maitland,  in  the  pre« 
sence  of  captain  Sartorius  and  captain  Gambier, 
both  of  the  royal  navy.  These  gentlemen  have 
corroborated  completely  the  Statement  of  Maitland, 
that  he,  on  the  second  as  on  the  first  interview,  con- 
tinued  to  guard  the  Frenchmen  against  the  remotest  . 
conception  of  his  being  entitled  to  offer  any  pledge      J 
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whatever  to  Napoleon,  except  that  he  would  convey 
him  in.  safety  off  the  English  coast,  there  to  äbide 
the  determination  of  the  English  government.  Sa- 
vary  and  Las  Cazes,  on  the  contrary,  persisted  in 
asserting  that  Maitland,  on  the  14th  ofJtdy,  gave  a 
pledge  that  Napoleon,  if  he  came  on  board  the  Bel- 
lerophon, should  be  received  there,  not  as  a  prisoncr 
at  war,  but  as  a  voluntary  guest,  and  that  it  was 
eolely  in  consequence  of  this  pledge  that  Napoleon 
I  finally  resolved  to  embark.    Bat  there  is  one  piece 

,  of  evidence  in  contradiction  of  their  story,  of  which 

I  even  themselves  could  hardly  dispute  the  weight— 

to  wit,  the  date  of  the  following  letter  to  the  prince 
regent  of  England,  which  general  Gourgaud  braucht 
out  the  same  evening  to  the  Bellerophon,  and  which 
clearly  proves — that  what  Napoleon  ultimately  did 
,  on  the  15th,  depended  in  nowise  on  any  thing  that 

Maitland  said  on  the  14th. 

"Rochefort,  July  the  13th,  1815. 
"  Royal  Highness, 

"  A  victim  to  the  factions  which  divide 
my  country,  and  to  the  hostility  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminated  my  political 
career,  and  corae,  like  Themistocles,  to  seat  myself 
on  the  hearth  of  the  British  people.  I  put  myself 
linder  the  protection  of  their  laws,  which  I  claim 
from  your  royal  highness,  as  the  most  powerful,  the 
most  constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies. 

**  Napoleon." 

Maitland  sent  on  Gourgaud  in  the  Slaney  with 
this  letter;  and  having  once  more  addressed  Las 
Cazes  in  these  words — "  You  will  recollect  that  I 
am  not  authorized  to  stipulate  as  to  the  reception  of 
Buonaparte  in  England,  but  that  he  must  consider 
himself  as  entirely  at  the  disposai  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  regent9'— prepared  his  ship  for  the 
»ception  of  the  fallen  emperor 
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Ob  fhe  1501,  the  Epervier  brig  bronght  him  out 
of  the  Aix  roads;  bat 'wind  and  tide  being*  vb- 
favourable,  Maitland  sent  the  bärge  of  the  BelLero- 
phon  to  transport  htm  to  the  ship.  The  offieers  and 
moet  of  the  crew  of  the  Epervier  saw  him  depart, 
with  tears  in  their  eye«,  and  continned  to  cheer  hkn 
as  long  as  their  voices  could  be  heard.  Captan 
Maitland  received  him  respectfully,  but  without  any 
aalute  or  diatingoiahed  honours.  Napoleon  unco- 
vered  himeelf  on  reaching  the  quarter-deck,  and  said, 
in  a  firm  tone  of  voice, "  I  come  to  place  myself  un- 
der  the  protection  of  yonr  prince  and  lawa." 

On  board  the  Bellerophon,  as  before  in  the  Un- 
daunted,  Buonaparte  made  himself  very  populär 
among  both  officers  and  crew.    He  examined  e  very 
thing— praiaed  every  thing— extolled  the  Englisb 
nation— above  all,  the  Engiiah  navy— and  even  ad- 
mitted  that  the  duke  of  Wellington,  M  equal  to  hin*. 
aelf  in  all  other  military  qualities,  was  superior  in 
prudence."    On  the  93a,  they  passed  IJshant,  and 
Napoleon  gazed  long  and  moumfully,  and  for  the 
laat  time,  on  the  eoaat  of  France.    On  the  24th,  the 
Bellerophon  entered  Torbay,  and  Maitland  was  in. 
stantly  admoniahed  to  permit  no  commanication  of 
any  kind  between  bis  ship  and  the  coast.    On  the 
26th,  Maitland  was  ordered   round  to  Plymonth 
Sound :  and  the  arrival  of  Buonaparte  having  by  this 
tüne  transphred,  the  ahip  waa  inatantly  aurrounded 
by  swanris  of  boats,  filled  with  persona  whose  co- 
nosity  nothing  could  repress.     There  was  con- 
aiderable  difficulty  in  keeping  the  ship  itself  clear 
of  these  eager  multitudes.    Napoleon  appeared  on 
the  deck,  was  greeted  with  huzzas,  and  bowed  and 
smiled  in  return. 

On  the  31at  of  July,  Sir  H.  Bunbury,  under-secre- 
tary  of  state,  and  lord  Keith,  admiral  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  repaired  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  and  an* 
nounced  the  final  resolution  of  the  British  govern- 
ment :  namely,  ist,  Thai  general  Buonaparte  ahouid 
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not  be  landed  in  England,  but  removed  forthwith  to 
6t.  Helena,  as  being  the  Situation  in  which,  more 
than  any  other  at  their  command,  the  government 
thought  security  against  a  second  escape,  and  the 
indulgence  to  h  im  seif  of  personal  freedom  and  ex- 
ercise,  might  be  reconciled ;  2dly,  That,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions  of  Savary  and  L'Allemand,  he  might  take 
with  him  any  three  öfficers  he  chose,  as  also  his 
surgeon,  and  twölve  domestics. 

This  letter  was  read  in  French  by  Sir  Henry  Bun- 
bury.  Napoleon  listened  without  look  or  gesture 
of  impatience  or  surprise.  Being  then  asked  if  he 
had  any  tfcing  to  reply,  he  with  perfect  calmness 
of  voice  and  manner  protested  against  the  Orders  to 
which  he  had  been  listening,  and  against  the  right 
claimed  by  the  English  government  to  dispose  of 
him  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  "  I  came  into  your  ship," 
said  he,  "  as  I  would  into  one  of  your  villages.  If 
I  had  been  told  I  was  to  be  a  prisoner,  I  would  not 
have  come."  He  then  expatiated  at  great  length  on 
the  title  given  him— General  Buonaparte — and  on 
the  right  which  he  had  to  be  considered  as  a  sove- 
reign  prince ;  he  was,  he  said,  three  months  before, 
as  much  emperor  of  Elba,  as  Louis  was  king  of 
France,  and,  by  invadirig  another  monarch's  domi- 
nions,  could  not  have  forfeited  his  own  rank  as  a 
monarch.  He  next  adverted  to  the  ignoble  attitude 
in  which  England  would  place  herseif  in  the  eyes 
»f  the  world  by  äbusing  his  confidence — ^hinted  that 
either  his  fatner-in-law  or  the  czar  would  have 
treated  him  far  düterently — and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing  his  belief  that  the  climate  and  confinement 
of  St  Helena  would  kill  him,  and  his  resolution, 
therefore,  not  to  go  to  St.  Helena.  By  what  means 
he  designed  to  resist  the  command  of  the  English 
government,  Napoleon  did  not  say :  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  meant  lord  Keith  and  Sir  H.  Bunbury  to 
anderstand,  that,  rather  than  submit  to  the  voyage 
iaquestion,  he  would  commit  suicide;  and  what  Es 
Cc3 
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ihn*  hinted,  was  moii  expressed  distincüy,  with  SU 
the  accompaniments  of  tears  and  passion,  by  two 
French  tadies  cm  board  the  Bellerophon — M«faM 
Bertrand  and  Madame  Montholon.    Bot  all  this  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  set  down,  from  the  beginning-, 
exactly  for  what  h  was  worin.    He  who  had  chosen 
to  outlive  Krasnoi,  and  Leipsic,  and  Montmartre, 
and  Waterloo,  was  not  likery  to  die  by  his  ewn  band 
in  the  Bellerophon.    We  desire  not  to  be  consideied 
as  insinuating,  accordinff  to  the.enstom  of  many, 
that  Napoleon  ought  te  have  rushed  voluntarily-  an 
some  Enelish  bayonet,  when  the  fate  of  the  18th  of 
Jone  cocud  no  longer  be  doubtfol.    Laying  all  re- 
ligious  and  moral  Obligation*  ont  of  view  (as  pro» 
bablv  he  did),  Napoleon  himself  Said  tndy,  that  **  if 
Manus  had  fallen  on  his  sword  amid  themarshes  of 
Mintunue,  he  would  never  have  enjoyed  his  7th  con- 
solate."    No  man  ever  more  heartüy  than  Napoleon 
approved  the  old  maxim,  that  white  there  is  life 
there  is  hope  ;  and,  far  from  thinking  aeriously  at 
at  any  time  of  putting  an  end  to  his  own  days,  we 
mußt  doubt  i£,  between  his  abdication  at  the  Elysee 
and  the  time  whexein  he  feit  the  immediate  approach 
of  death,  there  occurred  one  day,  or  even  one  hour, 
in  which  some  hope  or  scheine  of  recovermg  his 
fortunes  did  not  abtäte  his  mind. 

With  regard  to  Napoleon's  reclamations  agamct 
the  decision  of  the  Enghsh,  government,  it  may  pro** 
bably  suffice  naw  to  observe— Ist,  That  that  governr 
ment  had  never,  at  any  period*  acknowledged  him 
as  emperor  of  France,  and  that  it  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  the  treaty  ander  which  he  retired  to  Elba, 
simply  because  it  was  resolved  not  to  acknowtedge 
him  as  emperor  of  Elba.  These  thinga  Napoleon 
well  knew ;  and  as  to  his  recont  re-exercise  of  im* 
perial  functions  in  France,  he  well  knew  that  the 
English  govemment  had  continued  to  aeknowledge 
Louis  XVIIL  as  hingt  all  througb  the  hundred  day*. 
Upon  no  principle,  therefore,  could  he  have  expected 
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beforehand  to  be  teeated  as  emperor  by  the  ministem 
of  the  prince  regent ;  nor,  even  if  he  had  been  born 
a  legitimste  prince,  would  it  haye  been  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  for  him,  under  existing  circum- 
stances,  to  pergißt  m  the  open  retention  of  his  impe- 
rial style.  By  assuming  some  incognüo,  as  sove- 
reigns  when  travelling  out  of  their  own  dominions 
axe  accustomed  to  do,  Napoleon  might  have  eut  the 
root  away  from  one  long  series  of  his  subsequent 
disputes  with  the  English  government  and  authori* 
ties.  But  in  doing  as  he  did»  he  acted  on  calcula- 
tion.  He  never  laid  aside  the  hopes  of  escape  and 
of  empire.  It  was  his  businesq  to  have  complaints. 
If  every  thing  went  on  quietly  and  smoothly  about 
him,  what  was  to  ehsure  the  keeping  up  of  a  lively 
interest  in  his  fortunes  among  the  faction  to  which 
he  still  looked  as  ineüned  to  befriend  him,  and  above 
all  among  the  soldiery,  of  whese  personal  devotion, 
even  after  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  Waterloo,  he  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  9  Buonaparte,  in  his  days  of 
raccess,  always  attached  more  importance  to  eti- 
quette,  thaft  a  prince  born  to  the  purple,  and  not 

Suite  a  fool,  would  have  been  likely  to  do :  but  in 
ie  obstinacy  with  which,  after  his  total  downfall, 
he  clung  to  the  airy  sound  of  majesty,  and  such 
pigmy  toys  of  observanee  as  could  be  obtained  un- 
der his  circwnstances,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
to  behold  no  more  than  the  sickly  vanity  of  a  par» 
venu*  The  English  government  acknowledged  tum 
by  the  highest  military  rank  he  had  held  at  the  time 
when  the  treaty  of  Armen«  was  concluded  with  him 
as  first  oonsul ;  and  the  sound  ofgmeral  Buonapart^ 
now  so  hateful  in  his  ears,  who  Bad  under  that  style 
WieJded  the  destimes  of  the  world,  might  have  been 
lost,  if  Napoleon  himseJf  had  chosen,  in  some  fa>» 
titious  style. 

To  come  to  the  more  serioos  eharges.  Napoleon 
driven  to  extremity  in  1814  by  the  united  armies  of 
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Europe.  abdicated  his  throne,  that  abdication  belog 
the  price  of  peace  to  France,  and  to  aooth  his  per- 
sonal sufferings,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Elba. 
Wben  he  violated  the  treaty  by  returning  in  am» 
to  Provence,  the  other  Provision«,  which  gave  peace 
to  France  and  Elba  to  hira,  were  annulled.of  conrse. 
When  the  fortune  of  Waterioo  compelled  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Bellerophon — what  was  to  be 
done  ?    To  replace  in  Elba,  or  any  similar  situa 
»tion,  npon  some  new  treaty,  the  man  who  had  just 
broken  a  most  solenm  one,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    To  let  him  remain  at  large  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  close  to  France,  wherein  the  press  is  free 
to  licemiou8ness,  and  the  populär  mind  liable  to 
extravagant  agitations,  would  have  been  to  hazard 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  England,  and  throw  a 
thousand  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  at- 
tempt  to  consolidate  the  social  and  political  System 
of  the  French  monarchy.    In  most  other  times  the 
bullet  or  the  axe  would  have  been  the  gentlest 
treatment  to  be  expected  by  one  who  had  risen  so 
high,  and  fallen  so  fatally.     This  his  surrender  to 
Captain  Maitland—  to  say  hothing  of  the  temper  of 
the  times — put  out  of  the  question.    It  remained  to 
place  Napoleon  in  a  Situation  wherein  his  personal 
-corafort  might  as  far  as  possible  be  united  with  secu- 
iity  to  the  peace  of  the  world ;  and  no  one  has  as  yet 
pretended  to  point  out  a  Situation  preferable  in  this 
point  of  view  to  that  remote  and  rocky  island  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  which  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  great 
Napoleon  to  close  his  earthly  career.    The  reader 
cannot  require  to  be  reminded  that  the  personage, 
whose  relegation  to  St.  Helena  has  formed  the  topic 
of  so  many  indignant  appeals  and  contemptuous 
«ommentaries,  was,  after  all,  the  same  man,  who, 
by  an  act  of  utterly  wanton  and  unnecessary  vio* 
lence,  seized  Pias  VII.  and  detained  him  a  prisoner 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  who,  having  entrapped 
Ferdinand  VII.  to  Bayonne,  and  extorted  his  abdi- 
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catiou  by  the  threat  of  murder,  concluded  by  lock- 
ing  him  up  during  flve  years  at  Valencay. 
<  The  hints  and  threats  of  suicide  having  failed  in 
producing  the  desired  effect— and  a  most  ridiculous 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  crazy  persons  in  Eng- 
land to  get  possession  of  Napoleon's  person,  by 
eiting  him  to  appear  as  a  witness  on  a  case  of  libel, 
having  been  baffied,  more  formally  than  was  neces- 
sary,  by  the  swift  saHmg  of  the  Bellerophon  for  the 
Start— the  fallen  emperor  at  length  reoeired  in 
qniet  the  intimation  that  admiral  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn  was  ready  to  receive  him  on  board  the  North- 
umberland,  and  oonrey  him  to  St.  Helena«  Savary 
and  L'Allemand  were  among  the  few  persons  omit- 
ted  by  name  in  king  Louis's  amnesty  on  his  second 
restoration,  and  they  were  extremely  alarmed  when 
they  found  that  the  retreat  of  St»  Helena  was  barred 
on  them  by  the  English  goverament.  They  even 
threatened  violence— bat  Consulting  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  and  thus  ascertaining  that  the  governnient 
had  no  thoughts  of  surrendering  them  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  submitted  at  length  with  a  good  grace  to  the 
inevitable  Separation.  Napoleon's  suite,  as  finally 
arranged,  consisted  of  count  Bertrand  (grand  mas» 
ter  of  the  palace),  count  Montholon  (one  of  his 
Council  of  State),  count  Las  Cazes,  general  Gour* 
gaud  (his  aid-de-camp),  and  Dr.  O'Meara,  an  Irish 
naval  surgeon,  whom  he  had  found  in  the  Bellero* 
phon,  and  whQ  was  now  by  his  desire  transferred 
to  the  Northumbeiiand.  Bertrand  and  Montholon 
were  accompanied  bytheir  respective  countesses 
and  some  children ;  and  twelve  upper  domestics  of 
the  imperial  household  followed  their  master's  fbr- 
tune.  Of  the  money  which  Napoleon  had  with  him, 
to  the  amount  of  some  £4,000,  the  British  govero- 
ment  took  possession,  pro  tempore*  announcing  that 
they  charged  themselyes  with  providing  regularty 
for  all  the  expenditure  of  his  estabiishment;  bat  his 
plate,  ehiefly  gold,  and  of  much  value,  was  permitted 
to  remain  untouched« 
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.    On  the  Öthof  August  the  Northumbertand  safled 
for  St  Helena,  and  the  exüe  had  his  first  view  of 
hig  destined  retreat  on  the  15th  of  October,  1815. 
During  the  voyage,  Sir  George  Cockburn  departed 
from  some  observances  of  respect  into  which  cap- 
tain  Maitland  had  very  naturally  fallen,  under  very 
diflerent  circumstances.    The  admiral,  in  a  word, 
did  not  permit  Napoleon  to  assume  the  first  place 
on  board  the  Northumberland.    He  did  the  honours 
of  the  table  himself ;  nor  did  he  think  it  necessary 
to  break  up  his  Company  immediately  after  dinner, 
because  the  ex-emperor  chose  to  rise  then — in  ad- 
herence  to  the  custom  of  French  society :  neither 
did  he  man  his  yards  or  fire  salutes  on  any  occasion, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  crowned  heads,  nor  follow 
the  example  of  the  French  suite  in  remaining  at  all 
times  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon.   With 
these  exceptions,  general  Buonaparte  was  treated 
with  all  the  respect  which  great  genius  and  great 
misfortunes  could  claim  from  a  generous  mind ;  nor 
was  he  on  the  whole  insensible  to  the  exceilent  con- 
duct  either  of  Maitland  or  of  Cockburn.    Cruelly 
and  most  unjustly  attacked,  as  the  former  had  been, 
by  Las  Cazes  and  Savary — and  by  Napoleon — when 
the  captain  of  the  Bellerophon  comes  to  record  his 
final  sentiments  towards  his  prisoner,  it  is  in  these 
affecting  words — "  It  may  appear  surprising  that  a 
possibility  should  exist  of  a  British  officer  being 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  one  who  had  caused  so  many 
calamities  to  his  country ;  but  to  such  an  extent  did 
he  possess  the  power  of  pleasing,  that  there  are 
few  people  who  could  have  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  nim  for  nearly  a  month,  as  I  did,  without  feel- 
ing  a  Sensation  of  pity,  perhaps  allied  to  regret,  that 
a  man  poeseesed  of  so  many  fascinating  qualities, 
and  who  had  held  so  high  a  Station  in  life,  should 
be  reduced  to  the  Situation  in  which  I  saw  him." 

To  the  extraordinary  power  of  fascination  which 
Napoleon  had  at  command,  a  still  more  striking  te* 
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timony  occurs  in  an  anecdote,  apparently  weü 
authenticated,  of  lord  Keith.  When  some  one  al- 
Luded  in  this  old  admiraPs  hearing  to  Buonaparte's 
repeated  request  of  a  personal  interview  with  the 

i  pnnce  regent,  "On    my  conscience,"    said  lord 

Keith, "  I  believe,  if  you  consent  to  that,  they  will 

i  be  excellent  friends  within  half  an  hour." 

i 

i 

\ 
I 
►  CHAPTER  XLI. 

i 

I  Napoleon  at  SL  HeleHa—The  Briars—Longvoood— Charge»  againsi 

f  the  Englieh  Government  reopecting  hie  Accommodations  and  TreaU 

1  mtnt  al  St.  Helena — Charges  against  the  Oovemory  Sir  Hudson 

i  Lowe—ICavaieon's  Mode  of  Life  at  Longwood—His  Health  falle 

[  off— Hie  Death  and  Funeral—Conclusicnu 

i  Napoleon  was  weary  of  shipboard,  and,  therefore, 

!  landed  immediately.     Finding  the  curiosity  of  the 

,  people  troublesome,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 

Brian,  a  small  cottage  about  half  a  mile  from  James's 
Town,  during  the  interval  which  must  needs  elapse 
i  before  the  admiral  could  provide  suitable  accommo- 

dation  for  his  permanent  residence.  For  that  pur- 
pose,  Longwood,  a  villa  about  six  miles  from 
James's  Town,  was,  after  an  examination  of  all 
that  the  island  aflbrded,  deiermined  on:  except 
Plantation  Houset  the  country  residence  of  the 
governor,  there  was  no  superiorhouse  in  St.  Helena; 
and  two  months  havicg  been  employed  diligently 
in  some  additions  and  repairs,  the  fallen  emperor 
took  possession  of  his  appointed  abode  on  the  lOth 
of  December.  The  very  limited  accommodation 
of  the  Briars  (where,  indeed,  Napoleon  merely  oc- 
cupied  a  pavilion  of  two  Chambers  in  the  garden  of 
a  Mr.  Balcombe),  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
having  all  his  little   suite  of   attendants   undcr 
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thesameroof withhlm.    They  werenowi 
Med  at  Longwood,  with  the  exception  of  M.  and 
Mme.  Montholon,  who  occupied  &  separate  hotue  al 
soroe  little  distance  from  it    White  at  the  Brian» 
Napoleon  made  himself  eminently  agveeable  to  the 
family  of  the  Balcombes,  particularly  the  young 
ladies  and  children,  and  submitted  on  the  whole 
with  temper  and  grace  to  the  inconveniences  of  nar- 
row  accommodation  in-doors,  and  an  almost  total 
want  ofexercise  abroad— this  last  evil  occasioned 
wholly  by  his  own  reluctance  to  ride  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.    He  continued  also  to 
live  on  terms  of  perfect  civility  with  Sir  George 
Cockburn;  and,  notwithstanding  some  occasional 
ebullitions  of  violence,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reaeon 
for  doubting,  that,  when  fairry  established  with  his 
suite  about  him,  he  would  gradually  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  Situation  in  which  he  was  likely  to 
remain,  and  turn  his  powerful  faculties  upon  some 
study  or  pursuit  worthy  of  their  energy,  and  capa- 
ble  of  cheating  captivity  of  half  its    bitteraess. 
These  anticipations  were  not  realized. 

The  accusations  brought  by  the  prisoner  and  his 
instroments  against  the  government  of  England,  in 
regard  to  the  accommodation«  at  Longwood,  the 
arrangements  concerning  the  household  establish- 
ment,  and  the  regulations  adopted  with  a  view  to 
the  security  of  his  person,  have  been  so  often  an« 
swered  in  detail,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the 
pain  of  dwefling  on  transactions  little  worthy  of 
Alling  alarge  space  in  the  storyof  Napoleon,  It 
being  granted  that  it  was  neeessary  to  provide 
against  the  evasion  of  Buonaparte ;  that  tne  pro* 
tracted  Separation  from  him  of  his  wife  and  son 
(not,  at  any  rate,  the  act  of  England,  but  of  Anstria) 
was  in  itself  justified  by  obvious  political  consider- 
ations ;  and  that  England  would  have  given  good 
reason  of  offence  to  the  king  of  France,  had  she 
complied  with  Napoleon's  repeated  demands,  to  bo 
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srtyled  and  treated  as  emperor— if  these  thihgs  be 
grranted,  we  do  not  see  how  even  the  shadow  of 
blame  can  attach  to  the  much-abused  ministers,  on 
1         whom  fortune  threw  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
1        thankless  of  all  Offices*    His  house  was,  save  one 
'         (that  of  the  governor),  the  best  on  the  island :  from 
1         the  beginning  it  was  signified  that  any  alteration« 
I         or  additions,  suggested  by  Napoleon,  would  be  im- 
i         mediately  attended  to ;  and  the  framework  of  many 
I         apartments  was  actually  prepared  in  England,  to  be 
I         eent  out  and  distributed  according  to  his  pleasure. 
l         As  it  was,  Napoleon  had  for  his  own  immediate 
l         personal  accommodation,  a  süite  of  rooms  consist* 
i         ing  of  a  saloon,  an  eating-room,  a  library,  a  büliard- 
i         room,  a  sraall  study,  a  bed-room,  and  a  bath-room ; 
and  various  English  gentlemen,  accustomed  to  all 
the  appliances  of  modern  lnxury,  who  visited  the 
exile  of  Longwood,  concur  in  stating  that  the  a$- 
commodations  around  him  appeared  to  them  every 
way  complete  and  unobjectiouable.    He  had  a  good 
i  collection  of  books,  and  the  means  of  adding  to 

l  these  as  much  as  he  chose.    His  suite  consisted  in 

all  of  five  gentlemen  and  two  ladies :  the  superior 
i  French  and  Italian  domestics  about  his  own  person 

I  were  never  fewer  than  eleven ;  and  the  sum  allowed 

for  his  domestic  expenditure  was  12,000/.  per  annura 
—the  governor  of  St.  Helena,  moreover,  having 
authority  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  any  larger 
sum  in  case  he  should  consider  12,000/.  as  insuffi- 
cient.  When  we  consider  that  wines,  and  xnost 
other  articles  heavily  taxed  in  England,  eo  duty-free 
to  St.  Helena,  it  is  really  intolerable  to  be  told  that 
this  income  was  not  adequate — nay,  that  it  was  not 
munificent— for  a  person  in  Napoleon's  Situation. 
It  was  a  larger  income  than  is  allotted  to  the  go- 
vernor of  any  English  colony  whatever,  except  the 
governor-general  of  India.  It  was  twice  as  large 
as  the  official  income  of  a  British  secretary  of  State 
has  ever  been.  We  decline  entering  at  all  into  the 
Vol.  IL— D  d 
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minor  charges  connected  with  this  htuniliating  sub- 
Ject :  at  least  a  Single  example  may  serve.     One  of 
the  loudest  complaints  was  about  the   deficiency 
and  inferior  ouality  of  wine :  on  examination  it  ap- 
peared  that  Napoleon's  upper  domestics  were  al- 
fowed  each  day,  per  man,  a  bottie  of  claret,  costing 
6/.  per  dozen  f  without  duty),  and  the  lowest  menial 
employed  at  Longwood  ä  bottie  of  good  Tenerifis 
wine  daily;  that  the  table  öf  the  fallen  emperor 
hhnself  was  always  served  in  a  style  ät  least  an- 
swerable  to  the  dignity  of  a  general  officer  in  the 
British  Service— this  was  never  even  denied.     Pass- 
ing from  the  interior,  we  conceive  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  language  of  one  of  Iris 
casual  and  impartial  visiters,  Mr.  Ellis.     ««  There 
never,  perhaps,"  says  this  gentleman,  "  was  a  pri- 
soner,  so  much  requiring  to  be  watched  and  guarded, 
to  whom  so  muchliberty  and  ränge  for  exercise  was 
allowed.    With  an  officer  he  may  go  over  any  part 
of  the  island:  wholly  unobserved,  his  limits  extend 
fbur  miles— partially  observed,  eight — and    over- 
looked,  twelve.    At  night,  the  sentinels  certainly 
close  round  Longwood  itself."    It  indeed  appears 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  prisoner  more  liberally 
treated  in  all  these  respects.    There  remains  the 
constantly  repeated  vituperation  of  the  climate  of 
SU  Helena.    It  appears,  however,  by  tables  kept 
and  published  by  Dr.  Arnott,  that  the  sick  list  of  a 
regiment,  stationed  close  to  Buonaparte's  residenee 
during  his  stay,  rarely  contained  more  than  one 
name  ott  of  forty-five— a  proportion  which  must  be 
admitted  to  be  most  remarkably  smalL    In  effect, 
the  house  of  Longwood  Stands  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  the  ocean  breezes  purify  the  air 
continually;  and  within  the  tropica  there  is  proba- 
bly  no  healthier  Situation  whatever.    If  it  be  said 
that  Napoleon  should  not  have  been  confined  within 
the  tropics  at  all — it  is  answered  that  it  was  nece*> 
m*ry  to  remove  him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  thi 
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countries  in  which  his  name  was  the  watchword  of 
rebellion  and  discord ;  and  that,  alter  all,  Napoleon 
was  a  native  of  Corsica,  one  of  the  hottest  climatee 
in  Europe,  and  was  at  all  times,  constitutionally, 
able  to  endure  the  extremes  of  heat  much  better 
than  of  cold — witness  Egypt  and  Russia. 

There  was  a  rule  that  Napoleon's  correspondence 
ehould  all  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  governor 
of  St.  Helena— and  this  Sir  Walter  Scott  condemns. 
Ilad  the  English  government  acted  on  the  Buona- 
partean  model,  they  would  have  made  no  such  regu- 
lation,  but  taken  the  liberty  of  privately  examining 
his  letters,  and  resealing  them,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  post-office  under  Lavallette.  It  diminishes  our 
regret  when  we  learn  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  next 
page,  that  in  spite  of  all  laws  and  severities,  on  this 
score,  Napoleon  and  the  companions  of  his  exile  con- 
trived  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  tö  communicate 
with  their  friends  in  Europe,  without  the  super« 
Vision  of ,  any  English  authorities  whatever. 

The  finishing  touch  is  put  to  the  picture  of  un- 
worthy  duplicity  by  one  of  Napoleon's  own  followers 
and  most  noisy  Champions,  general  Gourgaud.— 
This  gentleman  himself  informed  the  English  go- 
vernment, that  at  the  time  when  Napoleon,  in  order 
to  create  the  notion  that  his  supplies  were  restricted 
beyond  all  endurance,  sent  some  plate  to  James's 
Town  to  be  broken  up  and  sold,  he,  Napoleon,  had 
in  his  strong  box  at  Longwood  at  least  £10,000  in 
gold  coin. 

There  is  one  name  which  will  descend  to  poste- 
rity  laden  with  a  tenfold  portionof  the  abuse  which 
Napoleon  and  his  associates  lavished  on  all  persona 
connected  in  any  degree  with  the  superintendence 
and  control  of  his  captive  condition— that  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  a  general  officer  in  the  English 
army,  who  became  governor  of  St.  Helena  in  Mayf 
1816,  and  continued  to  hold  that  Situation  down  to 
the  period  of  tha  ex-eraperor's  death,  in  1821.    The 
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▼anity  of  Napoleon  appears  to  have  been  wounded 
from  the  beginning  by  this  appointment.     Accord- 
ing  to  bim,  no  person  ought  in  aecency  to  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  permanent  care  of  his  detention, 
but  8ome  English  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  answer  is  very  piain,  that  the  Situation  was  not 
likely  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  any  such  person; 
itnd  when  one  considers  what  the  birth  and  manne« 
of  by  far  the  greater  number  of  Buonaparte'sf  owH 
courtiers,  peers  and  princes  included,  were,  itis 
difficult  tb  repress  wonder  in  list  jning  to  this  parti- 
cular  subject  of  complaint.  Passing  over  this  original 
quarrel— it  appears  that,  according  to  Buonaparte's 
own   admission,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe   endeavoured 
when  he  took  his  thankless  office  upon  him,  to 
place  the  intercourse  between  himself  and  his  pri- 
soner  on  a  footin?  as  gracious  as  could  well  be 
looked  for  under  au  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
and  that  he,  the  ex-emperor,  ere  the  governor  had 
been  a  week  at  St.  Helena,  condescended  to  insult 
him  to  his  face  by  language  so  extravagantly,  into- 
lerably,  and  vulgarly  offensive,  as  ne  ver  ought,  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  to  have  stained  the 
Ups  of  one  who  made  any  pretension  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  gentleman.     Granting  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  not  an  officer  of  the  first  distinction— it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  did  no  wrong  in  accepting 
a  duty  offered  to  him  by  his  government ;  and  that 
Napoleon  was  guilty,  not  only  of  indecorum,  butof 
meanness,  in  reproaching  a  man  so  situated,  as  he 
did  almost  at  their  first  interview,  with  the  circum- 
stances—of  which  at  worst  it  could  but  be  saidthat 
they  were  not  splendid— of  his  previous  life.    But 
this  is  far  too  little.     Granting  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  had  been  in  history  and  in  conduct,  both  be- 
fore  he  came  to  St.  Helena  and  during  his  stay  there, 
all  that  the  most  ferocious  Übels  of  the  BuonaparU 
ists  have  ever  dared  to  say  orto  insinuate — it  would 
still  remain  a  theme  of  unmixed  wonder  and  regret 
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that  Napoleon  Buonaparte  should  have  stöoped  to 

1  visit  on  his  head  the  wrongs  which,  if  they  were 

wrongs,  proceeded,  not  from  the  governor  of  St. 

Helena,  bat  from  the  English  ministry,  whose  ser- 

i  vant  he  was.    "  I  can  only  account,"  says  Mr.  Ellis, 

"  for  his  petulance  and  unfounded  complaints  from 

i  one  of  two  motives — either  he   wishes  by  these 

i  means  to  keep  aliye  an  interest  in  Europe,  and  more 

[  especially  in  England,  where  he  flattejs  himself  he 

I  has  a  party ;  or  his  troubled  mind  finds  an  occupa- 

i  tion  in  the  tracasseries  which  his  present  conduct 

[  jrives  to  the  governor.    If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it 

|  is  in  vain  for  any  governor  to  unite  being  on  good 

i  terms  with  him  to  Sie  Performance  of  his  duty." 

Napoleon  did  every  thing  he  could  to  irritate  this 
i  unfortunate  governor.      He  eailed  him  scrivencr, 

1kieftakerfliar,kangman;  rej«cted  all  his  civilities 
as  insults;  encouraged  his  attendants  to  mal  in 
these  particulars  the  audacity  of  his  own  language 
and  conduct;  refused  by  degrees  to  take  the  exer- 
cise  which  his  health  required,  on  pretext  that  it  did 
him  more  härm  .than  good  when  he  knew  himself 
to  be  riding  within  view  of  English  sentinels  (which 
was  not  necessary  at  all  within  four  miles  of  Long- 
wood) or  attended  by  an  English  officer— which 
was  not  necessary  unless  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
miles  from  Longwood :  above  all,  opposed  every 
obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  that  most  proper 
regalation  which  made  it  necessary  that  his  person 
should,  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  be  visible 
to  some  British  officer.  In  a  word,  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  bent  the  whole  energies  of  his  mightv 
intellect  to  the  ignoble  task  of  tormenting  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe ;  and  the  extremities  of  degradation  to 
which  these  efforts  occasionally  reduced  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  his  own  attendants  are  such  as  we  dare. 
not  particularize,  and  as  will  be  guessed  by  no  one 
who  has  not  read  the  memoir  of  his  Italian  doctcor, 
Antommarchi. 

Dd9 
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Meantime,  tfae  great  object  waseffectually  attained. 
The  wrong*  of  Napoleon,  the  cold  cruelty  of  the 
English  government,  and  the  pestilent  petty  tyranny 
of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  were  the  perpetual  themes  of 
table-talk  all  over  Europe.  There  were  statesmen 
of  high  rank  in  either  house  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment,  who  periodically  descanted  on  these  topics— 
and  the  answers  as  orten  elicited  from  the  miiüsteia 
of  the  crown,  only  silenced  such  declamations  for 
the  moment,  that  they  might  he  renewed  with 
increased  violence,  aller  time  had  elapsed  sufficient 
to  allow  the  news  to  come  back  to  England  with  the 
comments  of  Longfwood.  The  utter  imposaibility 
of  an  escape  from  St  Helena  was  assumed  on  afl 
auch  occasions,  with  the  obvioüs  inference  that 
there  could  be  no  use  for  sentinels  and  domicüiary 
Visitation*  at  Longfwood,  except  for  the  gratification 
of  maligriant  power.  But  it  is  now  ascertained, 
that  throuchout  the  whole  period  of  the  detention, 
schemes  of  erasion  were  in  agitation  at  St.  Helena, 
and  that  agenta  were  busy,  sometimes  in  London, 
more  frequentlyin  North  America,  with  preparations 
which  had  no  other  object  in  view.  A  steam-ship, 
halting  just  beyond  the  line  of  sight,  might  undoubfc 
edly  have  received  Napoleon  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  withotrt  difficulty,  could  he  only  contrive 
to  elude  the  nocturna!  vigilance  of  the  sentinels 
about  the  house  of  Longwood :  and  that  this  was 
ünpossible,or  even  difficult,  general  Gourgaud  him- 
seu  does  not  hesitate  to  deny.  The  rumours  of 
these  plots  reached  from  time  to  time  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe ;  and,  quickening  of  course  bis  fears  and  Ms 
ciroumspection,  kept  the  wounds  of  jealousy  and 
distrust  continuaUy  open  and  angry. 

There  were  moments,  however,  in  which  Napo- 
leon appeared,  to  persons  likely  to  intiuence  public 
feeling  in  Europe  by  their  reports,  in  attitudes  of  8 
far  diöerent  deacription.  'Wnen  strangers  of  emi- 
nence  (generally  officers  on  their  way  to  or  from 
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Ihdia),  halting  at  St  Helena,  requested  and  obtained 
'  permission  to  pay  their  respects  at  Longwood,  Na- 

poleon received  them,  for  the  most  part*  with  the 
1  ease  and  dignity  of  a  man  superior  to  adyersity.— ■ 

i  It  was  by  these  worthier  exhibitions  that  the  fällen 

1  emperor  eamed  the  lofty  eulogy  of  Byron : 

,  "  —Well  thy  soul  hatfa  brooked  the  tarning  Ude, 
1  With  that  untaught  tnnate  philosophy, 

I  Whicb,  be  it  wlsdotn,  coktaees,  or  deep  pride, 

I  b  gaU  and  wormwood  to  an  enemjr. 

Wben  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  bard  by, 
'  To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  tbon  hast  arnttad 

|  With  a  sedate  aad  all-enduring  eye ; 

,  When  fortnne  fled  her  spoiled  and  favourit«  chlld. 

1  HestoodutAowedbeoealhtaeiUBupoaaimplled*" 

Among  the  visiters  now,alhided  to  was  captain 
Basil  Hall;  and  he  has,  perhaps,  presentea  the 
world  with  the  most  graphic  sketch  of  Napoleon 
as  he  appeared  onlsuch  occasions  at  Longwood.— 
"Buonaparte,"  says  this  traveller,  "  Struck  me  (Aug. 
1:3, 1817)  as  differin?  considerably  from  all  the  pic- 
tures  and  busts  I  had  seen  of  him.  His  face 
and  figure  looked  much  broader  and  more  Square — 
larger,  indeed,  in  every  way,  than  any  representa- 
tioa  I  had  met  with.  His  corpulency,  at  this  time 
reported  to  be  excessive,  was  by  no  means  remark- 
able.  His  flesh  looked,  on  the  contrary,  firm  and 
muscular«  There  was  not  the  least  trace  of  colour 
in  his  cheeks ;  in  fact,  his  skin  was  more  like 
marble  than  ordinary  flesh.  Not  the  smallest  wrin- 
kle  was  discernible  on  his  brow,  nor  an  approach 
to  a  furrow  on  any  part  of  his  countenance.  His 
health  and  spirits,  judgmg  from  appearances,  were 
excellent;  though,  at  this  period,  it  was  generally 
believed  in  England  that  he  was  fast  sinking  under 
a  complication  of  diseases,  and  that  his  spirits  were 
entirely  gone.  His  manner  of  speaking  was  rather 
slow  than  otherwise,  and  perfectly  distinct ;  and  he 
waited  with  great  patience  and  kindnes*  for  my  an- 
•wcrstohisqueßtions.  The  brilfiant  adÖ  sometimes 
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dazzling  expression  of  Ms  eye  coiüd  not  be  over« 
looked.  It  was  not,  however,a  permanent  tastre,  fot 
it  was  only  remarkable  when  he  was  excited  by  soma 
point  of  particular  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  ima- 
gine  an  ezpression  of  raore  entire  mildness,  I  may 
almost  call  it  of  benignity  and  kindliness,  than  that 
which  played  over  his  features  during  the  .whole 
interview.  If,  therefore,  he  was  at  this  time  out  of 
health  and  low  spirits,  his  power  of  self-comniand 
mnst  bave  been  even  more  extraordinary  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  for  his  whole  deportment,  his 
conversation,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  indi- 
eated  a  frame  in  perfect  health,  and  a  mind  at  ease." 
These  favourable  reports,  frora  seemingly  impartial 
witnesses,lent  new  wings  to  the  tale  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe's  oppression;  and  perhaps  the  exile  of  St 
Helena  continned  to  fiU  a  larger  space  in  the  eye  of 
the  world  at  large,  than  had  ever  before  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  one,  removed  for  ever,  to  all  appearance,  from 
the  great  theatre  of  human  passions.  It  was  then 
that  Lord  Byron  thus  apostrophized  him : 

"  Conqueror/rnnd  captive  of  the  earth  mrt  tboa ! 
She  trembtes  at  tbee  «tili— and  tby  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  raore  braited  in  men's  minds  than  now 
That  tboa  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  Famo, 
Who  woo'd  thee  oncef  thy  vassal,  and  I 


The  flatterer  of  thjr  fiereeness,  Uli  thou  wert 


er  or  thjr  fiereeness. 
A  god  unto  tbyselr— nor  lest  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kincdoms  all  Inert, 
Wbo  deem'd  thee  for  a  tune  whateler  tboa  dldat  a 


And  it  was  then  that  an  English  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  who  throughout  manifested  especial  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon,  inscribed  his  statue,  in 
the  gardens  of  Holland  House,  with  the  lines  of 
Homer : 

Ob  y«A  *w  TtfhnfKtv  bn  %0ovi  Stos  'Oevovcvft 
AAV  tKi  rw  Xjioos  «raremixcrai  ebpei  rom# 

•  «  The  fodlflce  Ulysses  to  not  yet  dead  upon  the  earth ; 

He  still  lingers  a  Uving  captive  within  the  breadth  of  oeeaa. 
In  some  nnapproat  bable  Island,  wherasavage  men  detain  biau* 

Odtm.  book  L  ▼.  WL 
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Ih  ordinary  times,  the  course  of  Napoleon's  life 
at  Longwooa  appears  to  have  been  as  follows.  He 
rose  early,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  bed,  either 
mounted  on  horseback,  or  began  to  dictate  some 
part  of  the  history  of  his  life  to  Montholon  or  Gotur- 
gaud.  He  breakfastedd  la  fourcketfo,  sometimea 
alone,  sometimes  with  his  suite,  between  10  and  11 
o'cloek;  read  or  dictated  until  between  2  and  3, 
when  he  reeeived  such  visiters  as  he  chose  to  admit. 
He  then  rode  out,  either  on  horseback  or  in  hisvcar- 
riage,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  attended  generally  by 
all  his  suite;  then  read  or  dictated  again  until  near 
eight,  at  which  hour  dinner  was  served.  He  pre- 
ferred  piain  food,  and  ate  plentifully.  A  few  glasses 
of  claret,  less  than  an  English  pint,  were  taken  during 
dinner;  and  a  cup  of  coffee  concluded  the  secona 
and  last  meal  of  the  day,  as  the  first.  A  Single 
glass  of  champaign,  or  any  stronger  wine,  was  suf- 
ficient  to  call  the  blood  into  his  cheek.  His  consti- 
tutional  delicacy  of  stomach,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
been  such,  that  it  was  at  all  times  actuaily  impossi- 
ble  for  him  to  indulge  any  of  the  coarser  appetites 
of  our  nature  to  excess.  He  took,  however,  great 
quantities  of  snuff.  A  game  of  chess,  a  French 
tragedy  read  aloud,  or  conversation,  closed  the  eve- 
ning.  The  habits  of  his  life  had  taught  him  to  need 
but  little  sleep,  and  to  take  this  by  Starts ;  and  he 
generally  had  some  one  to  read  to  him  after  he  went 
to  bed  at  night,  as  is  common  with  those  whose  pil- 
lows  are  pressed  by  anxious  heads. 

Napoleon  was  elaboratelv  careful  of  his  person. 
He  loved  the  bath,  and  took  it  at  least  once  every 
day.  His  dress  at  8t.  Helena  was  generally  the 
«ame  which  he  had  worn  at  the  Tuilleries  as  em- 
peror,  viz.,  the  green  uniform  faced  with  red,  of  the 
ehasseurs  of  the  guard,  with  the  star  and  cordon  of 
the  legion  of  honour.  His  suite  to  the  last  continued 
to  maintain  around  him,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the 
•tyleand  circumstance  of  hü  court. 
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As  earfy  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  reports  wen 
prevalent  in  France  that  Napoleon's  health  was  de- 
clining ;  yet  we  have  already  seen  that,  so  late  as 
April,  1817,  no  Symptom  of  bodily  illness  could  be 
traced  in  his  extemal  appearance»  From  this  time, 
however,  his  attendants  continued  to  urge,  with  ia- 
creasing  vehemence,  the  necessity  of  granting  more 
indulgence,  in  consequence  of  the  declining  cond*» 
tion  of  his  health ;  and  although  such  suggestions 
were,  for  obvious  reasons,  listened  to  at  first  with 
considerable  suspicion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  now, 
that  in  this  matter  the  fame  of  Longwood  spake  truth. 

Dr.  Arnott,  an  English  physician,  already  referred 
to,  who  attended  on  Napoleon's  death-bed,  has  in- 
formed  us  that  he  himself  frequently  reverted  to  the 
fact,  that  his  father  died  of  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus. 
*'  We  have  high  authority ,"  say  s  this  writer, "  that  this 
affection  of  the  stomach  cannot  be  pröduced  withoot 
a  considerable  predisposition  of  the  parts  to  disease. 
If,  then,  it  should  be  admitted  that  a  previous  dispo- 
sition  of  the  parts  to  this  disease  did  exist,  might 
not  the  depressing  passions  of  the;  mind  act  as  an 
exciting  cause  1  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Na« 
poleon  Buonaparte's  mental  sufferings  in  St«  Helena 
were  very  poignant.  By  a  man  of  auch  uabounded 
ambition,  and  who  had  once  aimed  at  universal  do- 
minum, captivity  must  have  been  severely.felt  I 
can  safely  assert,  that  any  one  of  temperate  habits, 
who  is  not  exposed  to  much  bodily  exertion,  night 
air,  and  atmospherical  changes,  may  have  as  much 
immunity  from  disease  in  St.  Helena  as  jn  Europe; 
and  I  may,  therefore,  farther  assert,  that  the  disease 
of  which  Buonaparte  died  was  not  the  effect  of  cli- 
mate." — It  is  added,  that  out  of  all  Napoleon's 
family,  which,  including  English  and  Chinese  ser- 
vants,  amounted  to  fifty  persona,  only  one  individual 
died  during  the  five  years  of  their  stay  in  St.  Helena» 
and  this  man,  an  Italian  major-domo,  had  broughi 
the  seeds  of  consumption  with  aim  from  Europe» 
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1     In  March,  1817,  lord  Holland  made  a  solemn 
appeal  to  the  British  parliament  on  the  subject  of 
Napoleon's  treatment,  and  was  answered  by  lord 
fiathurst,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  cpuld  be 
found  to  second  him.    The  intelligence  of  this  ap- 
pears  to  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
Bpirits  of  the  captive.    It  was  about  the  25th  of 
September,  1816,  that  his  health  began  to  be  af- 
fected  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  excite  alarm  in  Dr 
O'Meara,  who  informed  him,  that  unless  he  took 
regulär  exercise  out  of  doors  (which  of  late  he  had 
seldom  done)  the  progress  of  the  evil  would  be 
rapid.    Napoleon  declared,  in  answer,  that  he  would 
never  more  take  exercise  while  exposed  to  the  chal- 
lenge  of  sentinels.    The  physician  stated,  that  if  he 
persisted,  the  end  would  be  fatal.    "  I  shall  have  this 
consolation  at  least,"  answered  he,  "  that  my  death 
will  be  an  eternal  dishonour  to  the  English  nation, 
who  sent  me  to  this  climate  to  die  under  the  hands 
Of ...... ."    O'Meara  again  represented  the  conse- 

quences  of  his  obstinaey.  "  That  which  is  written, 
is  written,"  said  Napoleon,  looking  up,  "  our  days 
are  reckoned." 

-  Shortly  after  this,  O'Meara— being  detected  in  a 
suspicious  correspondence  with  one  Holmes,  Napo- 
leon's peeuniary  agent  in  London— was  sent  home 
by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  and  Napoleon  declining  to 
reeeive  any  physician  of  the  gorernor's  nomination 
instead,  an  Italian,  by  name  Antommarchi,  was  sent 
out  by  his  sister  Pauline.  With  this  doctor  there 
came  also  two  Italian  priests,  whose  presence  Na« 
poleon  himself  had  solicited,  and  selected  by  his 
uncle,  cardinal  Fesch. 

His  obstinate  refusal  to  take  bodily  exercise  might 
have  sprang  in  some  measure  from  internal  and  in- 
describable  sensations.  To  all  Antommarchi's  me- 
dical  prescriptions  he  opposed  the  like  determina- 
tion.  "Doctor,"  he  said  (Uth  October  1820),  "no 
physicking;  we  are  a  machine  made  to  live;  weai» 
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organized  for  that  purpose,  and  mich  is  "our  natnre } 
do  not  counteract  the  living  principe — let  it  alone 
— leave  it  the  liberty  of  self-defence — it  wfll  do 
better  than  your  drugs.  Our  body is  a  waten,  in* 
tended  to  go  for  a  given  time.  The  watchmaker 
cannot  open  it,  and  must  work  at  random.  For' 
once  that  he  relieves  or  assists  it  by  his  crooked 
instrumenta,  he  injures  it  ten  tinies,  and  at  last  de- 
stroys  it." 

With  the  health  of  Napoleon  Ins  mind  erunk  also« 
Some  fishes  in  a  pond  in  the  garden  at  Longwood 
had  attracted  his  notice;  a  deleterious  sübstance 
happened  to  mix  with  the  water— they  sickened  and 
diea.  "  Every  thing  I  love,w  »aid  Napoleon,  **  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  me — is  stricken.  Keaven  and 
mankind  mute  to  afBict  me."  Fits  of  long  silence 
and  profound  melancboly  were  now  frequent.  "  In 
those  days,"  he  once  said  aloud,  in  a  reverie,  M  in 
those  days  I  was  Napoleon.  Now  I  am  nothing — 
my  strength,  my  facultas  forsake  me— I  no  longei 
live,  I  only  exist." 

When  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  made  aware  of  the 
condition  of  the  captive,  he  informed  the  govern- 
ment  at  home;  and  by  his  znajesty's  demre,  autho- 
rity  was  immediately  given  for  removing  to  St. 
Helena  froin  the  Cape  any  medical  officer  on  whora 
Napoleon's  choiee  might  fall.  This  despatch  did 
not,  however,  reach  St.  Helena  nntil  Napoleon  had 
breathed  lüs  last. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  1831,  the  disease  as- 
sumed  such  an  appearance,  that  Dr.  Antommarchi 
became  very  anxious  to  have  the  advice  of  some 
English  physician,  and  the  patient  at  length  con- 
gented  to  admit  the  Visits  of  Dr.  Arnott,  already  re- 
ferred  to.  But  this  gentleman  also  was  heafd  in 
vain  urging  the  necessity  of  medical  applications. 
"Quod  scriptum  scriptum,"  once  more  answered 
Napoleon ; — "  our  hour  is  marked,  and  no  onß  ean 
claim  a  moment  of  life  beyond  what  fate  ha«  ?re* 
destined." 


] 
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From  (he  15th  to  the  25th  of  April,  Napoleo? 
occupied  himself  with  drawing  up  his  last  will ;  it 
which  he  bequeathed  his  Orders,  and  a  specimen  of 
every  article  in  his  wardrobe,  to  his  son.  On  the 
18th  he  gave  directions  for  opening  his  body  aftet 
death,  expressing  a  special  desire  that  his  stomach 
should  be  scrutinized,  and  its  appearances  commu- 
nicated  to  his  son.  "The  vomitings,"  he  said, 
"  which  succeed  one  another  without  Interruption, 
seem  to  show  that  of  all  my  organs  the  stomach  is 
the  most  diseased.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is 
attacked  with  the  disorder  which  killed  my  father— 
a  scirrhus  in  the  pylorus — the  physicians  of  Mont- 
pellier prophesied  it  would  be  hereditary  in  our 
family."  He  also  gave  directions  to  the  priest 
Yignali  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  wished  his 
body  to  be  laid  out  in  a  chambre  ardente  (a  State* 
room  lighted  with  torches).  "  I  am  neither  a  phy- 
sicians said  Napoleon,  "nor  a  philosopher;  I  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  am  of  the  religion  of  my  father« 
I  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  will  fulfil  all  the  duties  of 
that  church,  and  receive  the  assistance  which  she 
administers." 

On  the  3d  of  May,  it  becarae  evident,  that  the 
scene  was  near  its  close.  The  attendants  would 
fain  have  ealled  in  more  medical  men;  but  they 
durst  not,  knowing  his  feelings  on  this  head ;  "  even 
had  he  been  speechless,"  said  one  of  them,  "we 
could  not  have  brooked  his  eye,"  The  last  sacra- 
ments  of  the  church  were  now  administered  by 
Yignali.  He  lingered  on  thenceforth  in  a  delirious 
Stupor.  On  the  4th,  the  island  was  swept  by  a  tre- 
mendous  storm,  which  tore  up  almost  all  the  trees 
about  Longwood  by  the  roots.  The  5th  was  an- 
other day  of  tempests ;  and  about  six  in  the  evening, 
Napoleon— -having  pronounced  the  words  "täte 
d'armle,"  passed  for  ever  from  the  dreamsof  battie 

On  the  Cth  of  May,  the  body  being  opened  by 
Antommarclii,  in  the  preaence  of  five  British  medi 
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eal  men,  and  anumberof  the  military  officers  of  the 
farrison,  as  well  as  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  the 
lause  of  death  was  sufficiently  manifest.  A  caacer- 
tas  uleer  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  stomach. 

Napoleon  desired,  in  his  will,  that  his  body  should 
le  buried  **  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  aniong  tbe 
French  people,  whom  he  had  loved  so  weil."  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  could  not,  of  course,  expect  the  king 
of  France  to  pertnit  this  to  take  place ;  and  a  grave 
was  prepared  among  some  weeping  willows  beside 
a  f ountain,  in  a  small  Valley  called  Slane\  very  near 
to  Longwood.  It  was  under  the  shade  of  these  wil- 
lows that  the  emperor  had  had  his  favourite  evening 
«eat ;  and  it  was  there  he  had  been  heard  to  say, 
tat  if  he  roust  be  interred  in  St.  Helena,  he  should 
le  pleased  to  lie. 

The  body  of  the  emperor,  clad  in  his  usual  uni- 
form« was  now  exposed  to  public  view,  and  visited 
jccordingly  by  all  the  population  of  the  island. 
The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  passed  the  couch 
dowly,  in  Single  file ;  each  officer  pausing,  in  his 
ton,  to  press  respectfully  the  frozen  hand  of  tho 
dead.    On  the  8th,  his  household,  the  governor,  the 
admiral,  and  all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of 
the  place,  attended  him  to  the  grave — the  pall  spread 
irer  his  eoffin  being  the  military  cloak  whicli  m 
wore  at  Marengo.    The  road  not  being  passable  for 
«arriages,  a  party  of  ßnglish  grenadiers  bore  Napo- 
leon to  his  tomb.    The  admiral's  ship  fired  minute 
guns,  while  Vignali  read  the  service  of  his  church. 
The  eoffin  theo  descended  amid  a  discharge  of  three 
▼olleys  from  fifteen  cannon ;  and  a  huge  stone  was 
V>wered  over  the  remains  of  one  wbo  needs  no 
Ipttaph. 

Napoleon  eonfessed  more  than  once  at  Longwood 
&at  he  owed  his  downfall  to  nothing  but  the  extra- 
vagance  of  his  own  errors.  "  It  must  be  owned," 
said  he, u  that  fortunesDoiled  ine.    Ere  I  was  thirtv 
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years  of  age,  I  found  mvself  invested  with  great 
power,  and  the  mover  of  great  events.*'  No  one, 
mdeed  can  hope  to  judge  him  fairly,  either  in  the 
brilliancy  of  his  day,  or  the  troubled  darkness  of  ha 
evening,  who  does  not  task  imagination  to  conceive 
the  natural  effects,  on  a  temperament  and  genius  so 
fiery  and  daring,  of  that  almost  instantaneous  transi- 
tion  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  summit  of 
tarne,  fortune,  and  power.  The  blaze  which  dazzled 
other  raen's  eyes,  had  fatal  influence  on  his.  He 
began  to  believe  that  there  was  something  super- 
human in  his  own  faciüties,  and  that  he  was  privi- 
leged  to  deny  that  any  laws  were  made  for  him.  . 
Obligations  by  which  he  expected  all  besides  to  be 
fettered,  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  snap  and 
trample.  He  became  a  deity  to  himself;  and  ex- 
pected mankind  not  merely  to  submit  to,  but  to  ad- 
mire  and  reverence,  the  actions  of  a  demon.  Well 
says  the  poet, 

«Oh!  more  or  lesa  than  man— in  high  or  low, 

Battling  with  Dations,  flying  from  tbe  field ; 

Now  making  monarcha*  necks  thy  footatool,  now 

More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taugnt  to  yield ; 

An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuiid, 

Bat  govern  not  thy  petüest  passion.  nor, 

However  deeply  in  men'i  apiritstkuled, 

Look  through  thine  own— nor  curb  the  lost  of  war, 
Nor  leara  that  tempted  fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star." 

His  heart  was  naturally  cold.  His  school-com- 
panion,  who  was  afterward  his  secretary,  M.  de 
Bourienne,  confesses  that,  even  in  the  spring  of 
youth,  he  was  very  httle  disposed  to  form  friend- 
ships.*  To  say  that  he  was  mcapable  of  such  feel- 
ings,  or  that  he  really  never  had  a  friend,  would  be 
to  deny  to  him  any  part  in  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
his  species. — No  one  ever  dared  to  be  altogether 
alone  in  the  world.  But  we  doubt  if  any  man  ever 
jpassed  through  life,  sympathizing  so  slightly  with 

*  Tret  ptu  ainuutt. 
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mankind ;  and  the  most  wonderful  part  of  his  story 
is,  the  intensily  of  sway  which  he  exerted  over  the 
minds  of  those  in  whom  he  so  seldom  permitted 
himself  to  contemplate  any  thing  more  than  the 
tools  of  lud  own  ambition.  So  great  a  spirit  musf 
have  had  glimpses  of  whatever  adorns  and  digmfiet 
the  character  of  man.  But  with  him  the  feelingg 
which  bind  love  played  only  on  the  surfece — leaving 
the  abyss  of  selfishiiess  untouched.  His  one  Instru- 
ment of  power  was  genius ;  hence  his  infiuence  was 
greatest  among  those  who  had  Jittle  access  to  ob- 
serve,  closely  and  ieisurely,  the  minuteness  of  his 
personal  character  and  demeanour.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  were  very  few. 

Pride  and  vanity  were  strangely  mitigted  in  his 
compositum.  Who  does  not  pity  the  noble  cham- 
berlain  that  confesses  his  blood  to  have  ran  cold 
when  he  heard  Napoleon — seated  at  dinner  at  Dres- 
den among  a  circle  of  crowned  heads-*begin  a  story 
with  "  when  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
La  Fere  1"  Who  does  not  pity  Napoleon  when  he  is 
heard  speaking  of  some  decorations  in  the  Tuille- 
rif  s,  as  having  taken  place  "  in  the  time  of  the  king, 
my  uncle  ?"* 

This  last  weakness  was  the  main  engine  of  his 
overthrow.  When  he  condescended  to  mimic  all 
the  established  etiquettes  of  feudal  monarchy — when 
he  coined  titles,  and  lavished  stars,  and  soüght  to 
melt  his  family  into  the  small  circle  of  hereditary 
pririces—he  adopted  the  surest  means  which  could 
have  been  devised  for  alienating  from  himself  the 
affections  of  all  the  men  of  the  revolution,  the  army 
alone  excepted,  and  for  reanimating  the  hopes  anü 
exertions  of  the  Bourbonists.  It  is  clear  that  thence- 
fortb  he  leaned  almost  wholly  on  the  soldiery.  No 
civil  changes  could  after  this  affect  his  real  position. 
Oaths  and  vows,  charters  and  concessions,  all  wer© 

•Z*i«rX*r"  Sa«Bourlenoe. 
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alike  in  vain.  When  the  army  was  humbled  and 
weakened  in  1814,  he  feil  from  bis  throne,  without 
one  voice  being  lifted  up  in  his  favour.  The  army 
was  no  sooner  strengthened  and  re-encouraged, 
than  it  recalled  him.  He  reascended  the  giddy 
height,  with  the  daring  Btep  of  a  hero,  and  professed 
his  desire  to  scatter  from  it  nothing  but  justice  and 
mercy.  But  no  man  trusted  his  words.  His  army 
was  ruined  at  Waterloo ;  and  the  brief  day  of  the 
second  reign  passed,  without  a  twilight,  into  mid- 
night. 

We  are  not  yet  far  enough  from  Buonaparte  to 
estimate  the  effects  of  his  career«  He  recast  the 
art  of  war ;  and  was  conqüered  in  the  end  by  men 
who  had  caught  wisdom  and  inspiration  from  his 
own  campaigns.  He  gave  both  permanency*  and 
breadth  to  the  influence  of  the  French  revolution. 
His  reign,  short  as  it  was,  was  sumcient  to  make  it 
impossible  that  the  offensive  Privileges  of  caste 
should  ever  be  revived  in  France ;  and,  this  iniquity 
being  once  removed,  there  coidd  be  little  doubt  that 
such  a  nation  would  gradually  acquire  possession  of 
a  body  of  institutions  worthy  of  its  intelligence. 
Napoleon  was  as  cssentially  and  irreclaimably  a 
despot  as  a  warrior ;  but  his  successor,  whether  a 
Bourbon  or  a  Buonaparte,  was  likely  to  be  a  consti- 
tutional  sovereign.  The  tyranny  01  a  meaner  hand 
would  not  have  been  endured  after  that  precedent. 

On  Europe  at  large  he  has Tieft  trates  of  his  em- 
pire,  not  less  marked  or  important.  He  toroke  down 
the  barriers  every  where  of  custom  and  prejudice; 
and  revolutionized  the  spirit  of  the  continent.  His 
successes,  and  his  double  downfall,  taught  absolute 
princes  their  weakness,  and  injured  nations  their 
strength.  Such  hurricanes  of  passion  as  the  French 
revolution — such  sweeping  scourges  of  mankind  as 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  are  not  permitted,  but  as  the 
aveng3rs  of  great  evils,  and  the  harbingers  of  great 
good.    Of  the  iniluenee  of  both,  as  regards  the 
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continent,  it  may  be  safely  said— that  even  now  we 
have  seen  only  u  the  beginning  of  the  end."    The 
reigning  sovereigna  of  Eürope  are,  with  rare  excop- 
tions,  benevolent  and  humane  men ;  and  their  sub- 
jects,  no  iess  than  they,  ought  to  remember  ttales- 
aon  of  all  history — that  violent  and  sudden  changes 
in  the  structure  of  social  and  political  order,  hm 
nerer  yet  occurred,  without  inflicting  utter  misei) 
lipon  at  least  one  generation. 

It  was  England  that  fought  the  great  battle 
throughout,  on  the  same  principle,  without  flinch- 
ing ;  and  but<for  her  perseverance,  all  the  rest  woutd 
have  struggled  in  vain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British  nation  will  continue  to  see,  and  to  reverence, 
in  the  cöhtest  and  in  its  result,  the  immeasurable 
adraptages  which  the  sober  strength  of  a  free  bat 
fixed  Constitution  possesses  oyer  the  mad  energiea 
of  anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  qther,  ovex 
all  that  despotic  selfishness  can  effect,  even  undei 
the  guidance  of  the  most  consummate  genius. 


